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Restoration, first period (1818 to 1822) 98,690,000 


449 FRANCE. a: 


————. } 
‘than 1,000,000 f. annually. A corps of engineers is | 
































Ditto, second period (1527 to 1829), ata likewise attached to the navy, called gente maritime: 
In 1849 the sum demanded is ; : 37.943.750 detachments of this corps are stationed in the several 


sea-ports, and are principally employed in the super- 
“With this table before them, the committee of | intendence of the jock yale 

the navy declare that they deem it impossible to | _Colonies.] The colonies belonging to F. are the 
descend lower in the~parallel of expenses between | following :— 


i ge ar ae oT ST 





the two branches of the national forces. To go 1. AMERICA. 
below a proportion, itself reduced below past esti- rapccbapi ath 

mates, both in our periods of victory and our periods | : Dependencies. 
of defeat, would be to will the inevitable decline of Satin ants. 

the military marine.” ghee 

In 1850. the President of the republic reported oer 

that the national fleet “is composed of the sail- GUATANA. 

ing fleet in active service, comprising 10 vessels St. Prerre and MiquEton. 

of the line, 9 frigates, 18 corvettes, 24 brigs, 12 ' I. AFRICA. 

LOTERS. 


transports, and 24 light vessels; of the steam-fleet 
comprising 14 frigates, 13 corvettes, and 34 avisos. 
Besides the flect in active service there are vessels 
ready for sea and in harbour commission, which | 
forms a reserve ready to act at a short notice. The 
yeserve consists of 10 vessels, 15 frigates, 10 steam- 
frigates, 6 corvettes, and 6 steam avisos. The arma- 
ment of these vessels requires the services of 958 
officers of all ranks, not comprising midshipmen, and 
an effective of sailors of 28,500 men.” 

No ship is called a ‘batiment de querre’ in F., 
unless she carries at least 80 guns. FFirst-rate ships 
have 3 decks, 4 batteries, and 120 guns. Second- 
rates are two-deckers with 3 batteries of 100 guns. 
Ships of the 3d and 4th rank are also two-deckers 
with 3 batteries of 80 and 90 guns.—The maritime 
pop. of the coast of F., registered for the purposes of 
the maritime conscription, includes the whole body 
of mariners and seamen from 18 to 50 years of age, 
and likewise the workmen of the four maritime traces, 
—ship-carpenters, caulkers, block-makers, and sail- 
makers. This class of the pop. gradually increased 
from 101,941 in the year 1836 to 125,272 in 1845, 
But from this number must be deducted 12,810 for 
the workmen liable only to serve in the dockyards, 
besides 20,980 novices, and 15,430 mousses, who are 
registered and liable to serve in the navy as boys, 
but cannot be reckoned as able-bodied seamen. ‘The 
number of seamen and boys, exclusive of the work- 
men in the dockyards, and the captains, masters, 
and pilots, in 1845, was 101,306; of these, 24,944 
were serving in the navy, 54,378 in the merchant- 
service, and 21,984 registered, but not employed. 
The real number of mariners and seamen liable to 
be drawn for the navy on the Ist of January, 1845, 
was 64,946; but of these not more than 46,000 could 
be regarded as fit to do good service in the crews of 
men-of-war. There is a royal marine college at 
Angonléme; a marine school at Brest; and several 
schools of navigation. In every sea-port, the resort 
of ships of war, a general depdt is established of 
what is called the eguipages de ligne, to which all 
who are destined to serve in them are sent. This 
depot is under the command of a post-captain. On 
arriving at the depot, the men are formed into pro- 
yisional companies. The officers and masters are 
chosen from among those who are the most capable 
of teaching the recruits their manceuvres, and the 
use of large and small arms. To each company four 
schools are attached; one for the elementary mathe- 

|. matics, as applied to navigation. for the use of young 
‘officers; » second for reading, writing, and arith- 
‘metic, on the Madras system, or, a5 It 1s called in 
France, the system of mutuat instruction; the third 
a fencing-school; and the fourth a swimming-school. 
There is also in the navy one regiment of artillery, 
composed of 24 compamies of 100 men each, called 


Bowxa and La Cane, coral-fishing stations 


SEXEGAL. 
Arrondissement of St. Louis, 


Isle of St. Louis; the neighbouring isles of Babaghé, 
Safal. and Ghiber; the different establishments upon 
the river; the gum-district; and a part of the cnast 
from Cape Blanc to the bay of Jof. 

Arrondissement of trorée. 

Isle of Gorée; and the coast from the bay of Jof to 
Albreda in Gambia. 

Isie of Boursox. 

Ise of St. Maxrre, near the E coast of Madagascar. 

Tit. ASA, 

PoxprcneRrery and Carrcat on the Coromandel! coast. 

Yaxaow, and its dependencies in the N. Circars. 

CHAXSDERNAGORE in Bengal, 

Mane on the Malahar coast. 

A factory at Surat in the gulf of Cambaya. 

Factories at Muscat and Mokka in Arabia 

IV. AUSTRALIA. 


a ee ee a ae 


The Marquesas. 


The extent of the pop. of the French colonies in 
America, Senegal, in the Isle of Bourbon, and in the 
East Indies, is estimated to have amounted, on the 
31st of December 1839, to 555,525 in all. In the 
French settlements in the East Indies, at the date 
last mentioned, was a pop. of 167,760 souls, in fami- 
lies of European extraction. The Journal des Débats 
thus expresses the views of an influential section of 
the French community on the subject of colonies: 
“There are some enlightened persons amongst us 
who consider that F. is too small, and are uneasy 
at the enormous disproportion which exists between 
her and her two greatest rivals— Russia and Eng- 
land—in territory and population. The following 
account will convey an idea of this disproportion: 
Russia and her dependencies comprise an extent of 
territory of 5,912,000 sq. m., with a pop. of 60,000,000. 
England and her dependencies have an extent of ter- 
ritory of 4,470,000 sq. m., and a pop. of 124,000,000. 
F. and her dependencies, with the exception of Al- 
geria, consist of only 188,000 sq. m., and a pop. of 
32,000,000. It results from this statement that F. 
oceupies an extent of territory 31 times less consid- 
erable than that of Russia, and 23 times less exten- 
|sive than that of England. We know how largely 
this is compensated by geographical position, unity 
of legislation, and homogeneousness of race and lan- 
age; but it may be readily conceived that, in pre- 
sence of the daily aggrandizement of her two rivals, 
F. may also think of extending herterritory, and put- 
ting an end to a disproportion which, although not me- 
nacing now, is not without peril for the future. But 
whenever F. should seriously think of enlarging her 
territory, is it towards Egypt that she should turn her 
eyes? Certainly not. The slight extent of her im- 
terests in India shows this. The markets of French 
commerce are in Europe and America, and the new | 
countries in which she may carry civilization are not 
A mipes de la marine. These companies form a part | those of Asia, but those of Africa. She possesse: im.) 4 
| of the port-garrisons; and cost the government more | Africa 200 leagnes of coast on the Mediterranear 
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She has Senegambia on the ocean, and beyond the 
Cape she has a footing at Madagascar. In South 
America she has Guayana, a vast and magnificent 
country, which may one day become an empire. 
When F. may feel a desire to extend her power and 
her possessions, and to employ abroad the activity 
which devours her at home, there will be no neces- 
sity for shedding oceans of blood in disputing with 
nations as civilized as herself a few triflmg portions 
of territ 
which to deposit the germs of future greatness. She 
has two means of increasing her power,—one is to pre- 
vent the development of that of her rivals; the other, 
and most certain and most productive, is to extend 
her own sphere of action, and multiply her relations 
and her resources. Hitherto we have known how to 
conquer, but not to colonize. We possessed a portion 
of India, Canada, Louisiana, and St. Domingo, and we 
have lost them all; whilst England, more anxious to 
augment the number of her colonies than to war with 
us, has founded a vast empire in India, and made of 
Canada an important market for her manufactures. 
In Australia, in New Zealand, and on every point 
of the globe where she can hoist her flag, she is la- 
bouring with indefatigable ardour to form new cen- 
tres of consumption, and to create new children for 
her capital. Let the example of England serve us 
for a lesson. She is strengthening her influence in 
Egypt, which is for her the great route of her most 
important colony. Let us establish ourselves firmly 
in Algiers, and place there a French population 
which may bring back the fertility of this old granary 
of the Romans; let us develope the growing pros- 
perity of Senegal, and direct our attention to Guay- 
ana, which only wants hands and capital, and to the 
Antilles, which only require credit and security, to 
furnish us with those elements of riches and naval 
strength, which would perhaps have been on our side, if, 
like the English, we had known how to turn to account 
the magnificent positions which we once occupied.” 

_ Authorities.) Voyage dans des Départements de la 
France, par une Socicie d’ Artistes, 10 tom. 8yo. Pa- 
tis, 1792.—Trayels in France, by Arthur Young, 2 
vols. 4to, 
tist. des 120 Dép. de la France. Paris, 1804, folio — 
Statistique de la France par Peuchet, 1807.—L’ Indus- 
trie Francaise par Chaptal,2 tom. 8vo, 1819.—Ja- 
co's View of the Agriculture, §¢., of Germany and 
France, 4to. London.—Forces Productives et Com- 
merciales de la France, par M.le Baron Dupin, 2 tom. 
4to, 1827.—Dictionnatre Géographique Universel. Pa- 
mis, 1828.—Le Moniteur— Almanac National —(Con- 
sular Returns in 1884.—MacGregor’s Commercial Ta- 
ruf of France, 1843.—French Journals. 

FRANCE (Istz or). See Mavuririvs. 

FRANCES (Care), a headland of the island of 
Pinos, at the ay of a tongue of land which 
iorms the SW side of Signanca bay, in N lat. 21° 
35’, and W long. 83° 15’. 

FRANCES (Port), a maritime town of South 
Africa, in the district of Albany, on the 1. hank of 
the ony of Kowie river, 30 m. SE of Graham’s- 
Town, in 5 lat. 33° 34’, and E long. 26° 43’. 


FRANCESCAS, a canton, commune, and town 


of France, in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, arrond. 
of Nerac, The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 
1831, 7,212; in 1841, 6,866. The town is 8 m. SE 
of Pea aCaeS . 1,244. 

FRAN » 4 town of Turkey in Europe, j 
Little Wallachia, 11 m. WNW of Tirgochil, ad 66 
m. NNW of Krajova. It has a convent. 

FRANCEZ (Porto), or REMEDIOs, a maritime 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Alagoas, in S lat. 9° 
oy 45”. The harbour has a depth of 10 ft. of water 


She has before her an immense space in | 


family of France. 


on the S by the United States; and on the W by 


FRANCEZA, an island of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, to the SW of Cabo-Frio. It has a 
safe and commodious harbour. It derived its name 
from the French settlers who formed the first esta- 
blishment here. 

FRANCHE-COMTE, or Havte- Bovrcogye, 
an ancient province of France, which contained an 
area of 1,569,894 hect.. and was divided into the 4 
bailliages of Amont, Aval, Besancon, the capital, 
and Doubs. It is now comprised in the deps. of the 
Doubs, Haute-Saine, and Jura. This district, the 
Sequania of antiquity, formed part of the Roman 
prefecture of Besancon. In the Sth cent. it was 
comprised in the first kingdom of Burgundy, and 
subsequently became an appanage of the royal 
J It received the name of Franche- 
Comte in the 11th century, and formed for a long 
time an independent government. It was ultimately 
ceded to France by the treaty of Nimeguen in 1675. 

FRANCHESSE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Allier, cant. of Bourbon-l’Archambault, 
16m. WNW of Moulins-sur-Allier. Pop. 1,185. 

FRANCHEVILLE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Eure, cant. of Breteuil, 23 m. SE of 
Evreux, on the Iton., Pop. 1,693. It has manufac- 
tories of hardware.—Also a commune in the dep. of 
the Rhone, cant. of Vaugneray. Pop. 1,103.—Also 
acommune of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, dep. 
of Stavelot. Pop. 80. 

FRANCHEVILLE, a fief of Lower Canada, in 
the co. of Portneuf, fronting the St. Lawrence, and 
bounded on the N by the river Saint Anne. 

FRANCHIMONT, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov, and 26 m. SSW of Namur, 
on the r. bank of the Chinelle. Pop. of dep., 276; 
of com., 270. It has manufactories of cloth, and 
tanneries, and considerable iron-forges and coal- 
mines. The village was formerly fortified, and pos- 
sessed a strong fortress. Its fortifications were de- 
stroyed by the duke of Burgundy and Louis XI. of 
France, in consequence of the inhabitants, during 
the siege of Liege, having endeavoured to make 


them prisoners. 
London.—Tableau geogr. Polit. et Sta- | 


FRANCIS SECOND (Care), a headland of 


Arctic America, on the SW coast of Boothia Felix, 


in N lat. 70° 12”. 

FRANCIS (Saint), a county of the state of Mis- 
souri, U. §., comprising an area of 425 sq. m., drain- 
ed by St. Francis, Big and Establishment rivers. Its 
surface is hilly, but it possesses a generally fertile 
soil. Pop. in 1840, 3,211. Its capital is Farming- 
ton.—Also a county in the state of Arkansas, eon- 
oe superticies of 1,080 sq. m., bordered on the 
E by the river of the same name, and intersected by 
Cache and White rivers. Pop. 2,499. Its capital is 
Franklin.—Also a township of Philip’s co., in the 
state of Arkansas. Pop. 983. 

FRANCIS (Care Sart), a headland of South 
Afriea, on the W side of Camtoos or Saint Francis 
hays In S lat. 84° 10’, and E long. 24° 52° 40". 

NCIS (Care Sarst), a headland of New- 
foundland, in the peninsula of Avalon, forming the 
N extremity of the arm of land which encloses Con- 
aa bay on the E, in N Jat. 47° 53’, and W long. 


FRANCIS (Inrerror Disreict oF SAINT), one 
of the 5 districts into which Lower Canada is divided, 
comprising a superficial area of 3,500 sq. m., or 
2,000,000 of acres; bounded on the N by the town-— 
ships of Wickham, Simpson, Warwick, and Artha- 
baska; on the E by the cos. of Megantic and Beauce; 


lake Memphramagog, and the townships of Stutely, — 












Ely, and Aeton. It contains 38 townships, anid. | 
about 13,500 inhabitants. The chief villages: are. 
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Sherbrooke and Stanstead. Its surface, except near 

, the S confines, where it swells into considerable ele- 

| Yations, is generally level, It is abundantly watered 
by streams and lakes, and is considered the most 
fertile portion of the prov, ) 

| FRANCIS ISLANDS (Sarr), a group of rocky 

| islands, 11 in number, in Nuyt’s archipelago, Sou 

| Pacitic. 

FRANCIS (Lake Saryr), a lake formed by the 

| St. Lawrence, extending NE into Lower Canada, 

‘ and SW between Upper Canada and the United 


1 story in height, and 12 ft. from the floor to the 
ceiling. The streets parallel with the bay are very 
wide and straight; but some of the cross-streets 
are so steep as to render the passage of wheeled- 
carriages impossible. In 1850, 107 m. of street had 
been laid out, about a quarter of which had been 
built upon. In September 1846, the permanent pop. 
of the town was only berween 100 to 200; in June 
1847, it had risen to 1.200; in 1850, it was about 
35,000! In the latter year 10 first-class hotels ex- 
isted in San-F., and 7 newspapers were published. 
The harbour stretches from the point where the bay 
pours its waters into the gate, southward and west- 
ward, with Yerba Buena island in front. ‘The trade 
of the port is thus noticed in Macgregor’s Commercial 
Tariffs laid before parliament in 1846: “'The break- 
ing up of the missions, and the duties and prohibi- 
tions, have nearly destroyed the little trade that 
once existed. In this port a few hulks may be seen 
lying furnished with every needful article: these 
keep up an illicit intercourse by the connivance of 
the officers of the government.” In 1849, this “re- 
nowned harbour” was “crowded with the ship- 
ping of the world, mast behind mast, and vessel be- 
hind vessel, the tlags of all nations fluttering in the 
breeze.” [Taylor.| The number of vessels which ar- 
rived in the aihece in 1850 was 1,743; and 1,461 
cleared. These vessels brought 35,833 male, and 
1,243 female passengers; and carried away 26,601 
passengers. The influx of people from all countries 
still continues unabated, the majority arriving by 
ship being from the United States and the British 
colonies of the South Pacific; large numbers from 
Sonth America, China, and the Hawaiian islands, 
and not a few from England, France, &c., making 
up a heterogeneous mass of all ranks and stations, of 
all characters and complexions. These arrive here 
generally penniless, work a week or two, save 60 or 
100 dollars to take them to the mines, and then 
move off. The imports of 1850 exceeded 4,000,000 
dollars; 11] steamers were employed between San F, 
}and Panama, a distance of 3,780 m., and 47 steamers 
chiefly on the rivers opening into the bay. ‘The fol- 
lowing sketch of San-F. was written by a resident in 
December 1850:— “The extensive, wealthy, and 
populous city of San-F., the most important and 
active commercial port in the Pacific, bears in its 
very aspect the stamp of sudden growth. It has 
been ‘knocked up’ in a hurry. Improvements take 
place so rapidly as to strike even a resident with 
amazement, as he returns to his home after a fort- 
night’s absence. The barren waste on which, but 
two years ago, half-a-dozen mud hovels could searcely 
be counted, is now laid out into crowded streets, en- 
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States. Its length from NE to SW is 33 m.. and its 

breadth about 8 m. It encloses numerous small 
: islands.—Also a lake of Lower Canada, in the town- 

ships of Coleraine and Garthby. It consists of two 
‘parts, connected by a short channel, and is closely 
‘ _snrrounded by lofty wood-covered mountains. The 
| Jarger section is 12 or 14 m. in length, and very 
: irregular in breadth. 

FRANCIS (Saint), a river of Lower Canada, 
which issues from the lake of the same name, in 
Garthby township; runs SW through the township 
of Weedon, in which it expands into a considerable 
lake; waters a portion of the townships of Dudswell 
and Bury; divides that of Westbury into two nearly 
eynal parts, and enters the township of Ascot. 
Thence it bends NW, passes the villages of Lennox- 
ville and Sherbrooke, at which respectively it re- 
ceives the Coaticook and Magog, forms the boun- 
dary line of 12 townships, divides Upton from the 
seignory of Courval, runs along the NE confines of 
De Guir, intersects Pierreville, and, entering the 
seignory of Saint Francois, divides into several 
branches, and loses itself in the ake of St. Peter, 24 | 
m. SW of Trois Rivieres, and after a total course of 
100m. This river flows, in some places, with great 
rapidity, and its navigation is impeded by the falls, 
named the Upper and Lower locks, which occur at 
the confluence of the Magog and of the united streams 
of the Massiwippi, Coaticook, and Salmon rivers.— 
Also a river which has its source in St. Francis co., 
in the state of Missouri, U. S., 90 m. SW of St. 
Louis, runs § into the state of Arkansas, receives 
White Water river, and after a total course of 360 m., 
of which nearly 200 are navigable, joins the Missis- 
sippiin Phillip’s co. It passes through extensive tracts 
of marshy prairie, and divides into numerous arms: 
but its waters are remarkable for their clearness, and 
abound with fish. 

FRANCISCA, a recently founded town in Upper 
California, fronting for 2 or 3m. on the Suisun, or 
upper division of the bay of San-Francisco, and the 
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FRANCISCO (San), the capital of Upper Cali- 
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} straits of aes, 
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fornia, situated in N lat. 87° 48’, W long. 122° 26", 
This town, which is rapidly rising into a great com- 
mercial city, until the discovery of the “gold dig- 
gings” consisted of a few huts, and one good frame 


cumbered by piles of merchandise, and teeming with 
life. Splendid brick buildings, worthy of a site in 
the fashionable squares of London, large framed 
houses, modest wooden shanties, extensive iron ware- 






houses, all stand side by side péle-mé/e, forming long 
rows, and presenting to the eve of a stranger u 
strange and varied aspect. Parallel wharfs built 
upon piles (one of them over 2,300 ft. in length) 
have been driven into the waters of the bay, so that 
the largest ships can lay alongside of them. These 
wharts have again been connected by streets at right 
angles, all on piles; and the blocks thus formed are | 
rapidly filling up by the erection upon them of large * 
of hills bounds the view on the opposite side. houses, stores, hotels, &e.. and by a considerable 
fhe houses reach nearly to the summit of the hill | number of ships that have been stranded or moored, 
on which the town stands, and there are large en-| deprived of their masts. and housed over to serve as 
‘tampments of tents in the environs. The houses deposits for merchandise. Beyond, and touching : 
are chiefly small adobe huts and frames; but some | this part of the town, built boldly upon the waters, . 4 
large bull ngs have been erected. Many of the | is the thick close forest of masts and riggiie belong: ©. 4 
been brought from Hong-kong. | ing to the large fleet of vessels anchored in the po + are 


house oceupied as a post of the Hndson’s Bay com- 
pany It is situated on the sch of three low bleak 
sandy hills, which rise abruptly from the water's 
edge, the middle one receding so as to form a bold. 
amphitheatre, on the § side of the entrance to the 
magnificent bay of San-F., nearly opposite to An- 
geles island, a bold triangular mountainous island, 
id fronting towards the bay. The bay from the 
due E, is abont 12 m. wide: and an elevated 
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These Chinese houses are generally 20 ft. square, , Dozens of steamers of all sizes, shapes, and desrip= ri 
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tions, daily plough the waters of the bay and of the | 


rivers, conveying passengers ‘and goods to and from 
the cities of the interior; and to all this extensive 
additions are being daily, hourly made. <A great 
improvement is also to be neted in the streets; last 
winter the traffic had put ‘them into such a state, 
that many men ard horses sank in the. mod and 
perished in crossing from one-side to the other! Now 
all the streets in ‘the business part of the town are 
overlaid with 3-inch plank for the carriage-way, and 
hare been fitted ‘besides with :commodious side-walks 
‘and vovered drains, It is true that the rains alone 
cleanse them; particularly on Sunday mornings they 
are strewed with old beots, hats, coats, stockings, 
flannels, &e. &c., which are thrown out of the win- 
dows by our independent citizens, Amongst the 
inost striking features of the city are the restaurants 


and gambling-houses which exist in immense num- | 


bers. The whole pop. take their meals at restaur- 
wuts. You have them French, German, English, 
Italian, American, and Chinese; the houses, furni- 
ture, proprietors, servants, and utensils of the latter 
being importations from the Celestial empire. With 
regard to the gambling-houses, one side of the Piazza 
is oceupied by a long row of splendid buildings, the 
upper stories of which are devoted to billiard and 
refreshment rooms; the basements form immense 


saloons, splendidly lighted and decorated with mir- 


rors and paintings, and furnished with an orchestra, 
a bar for the sale of liquors, and a number of small 
tables; here, and in the numerous similar establish- 
ments, situated in all parts of the town, monte, 
pharo, roulette, and all kinds of game are publicly 
played day and night. Miners, after months of pri- 
vations and successful toil, lose their heavy bags of 
gold dust upon a single card; the labourers, boat- 
men, teamsters, &c.. go to lose or increase their 
earnings; the desperate te retrieve, or sink deeper 
\imto their difficulties. 
gains of the proprietors must be: one of these houses, 
worth above 100,000 dols., has been built for the 
third time, after having been destroyed twice by fire, 
by a man and. his wife who came from Sydney without 
acent. Searcely a week passes without some dis- 
pute, when revolvers and bowie knives are imme- 
diately produced and some one is killed. The courts 
do mot interfere; the dead man is buried, and the 
survivors continue their game as eagerly as ever. 
The question naturally arises, from whence has sufti- 
eient capital been derived to erect so many buildings 


and wharfs, to effect so many wonders in San-F.— 
for wonders they assuredly are—when materials cost 


60 much and labour is at 6 dols. to 10 d.; mechanics’ 


wages at 10 to 16 d. a-day; and the rates of interest | 
# to 10 per cent. a-month? Considerable capital | 


has been brought from all parts of the world; man 
have been successful in the mines; others in wean 


and land speculations; and, last not least, many 


worthies who haye received goods in consignment, 
have, instead of remitting, kept the nett proceeds 


and invested them in property and improvements.” | 


This nascent city has already suffered severely from 
fire. On the 4th of May, 1850, a fire destroyed a large 
portion of the town: and three times between that 
date and the 3d of May, 1851, destructive fires 
occurred. On the evening of the 3d of May, 1831, a 
fire broke out which destroyed more than one half of 
the town before 7 o'clock of the next morning.—The 
yuld dast exported from San-F. between April 1, 
1549, and 3lst December, 1850, has been estimated 
at 62,717,797 doL, eomputing the value at 16 dol. 
per ounce Troy.—The climate of San-F. is deseribed 
as “the most capricious in the world.” From 9 
A. M. till noon, the heat is overwhelming; from noon 
all i P.M. an intolerable wind raises thick hurricanes 
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of dust; heavy fogs come with evening; and intense 
eald closes the duy. Protessor Erman gives the 
mean temp. of Ross, an old Kussian settlement on 
the coast, about 30 m. N of the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento, in N lat. 38° 34’, as calculated from a series 
of 4 years’ observations, at 53°, which is 2° above 
the mean temp. of London, and 5° above that of 
Edinburgh. During the summer and autumnal 
months, the wind blows from W and NW directly 
from the ocean: in the winter months it blows in 
soft and gentle breezes from the SE. 

FRANCISCO (San), a town of Mexico, in the 
prov. of Oaxaca, on an island in the gulf of Tehuan- 


te 

PRANCISCO (San), a town of New Granada, in 
the prov. and 100 m. WSW of Panama, on the lL, 
bank and near the source of the Salado. | 

FRANCISCO (Sas), an island in the gulf of 
California, 12 m. SSW of the island of Tiburon. It 
is 30 m. in length, and 9 m. in average breadth. 

FRANCISCO (San), a river of Patagonia, which 
deseends from the W side of the Andes, and throws 
itself into the Pacific, in 5 lat. 51° 10‘, after a SW 
course of about 36 m. 


FRANCISCO (Bar or Sas), a magnificent sheet of water on 
the coast of Upper California, between the parallels of 37° 27° and 
36° 8" N, forming a land-locked inland sea, “ sufficiently extensive 
to contain all the British navy, with convenient coves, and an- 
chorage in every part.” [Beechey.] This bay has been celebrated 
from its first discovery as one of the finest In the world, and is 
justly entitled to that character even under the séamat's view of 
amere harbour; but when all the advantages which belong to it, 
—fertile and picturesque dependent country,—mildness and salu- 
brity, of climate,—connection with the great interlor valley of the 
Sacramento and San-Joaquin,—ita vast resources for ship-timber, 
grain, and cattle, —when these advantages are tuken into account 
with its geographical position on the line of communication be- 
tween the American continent and Asia, it rises futo an impor- 
tance far above that of a mere harbour. Its latitudinal position 
is that of Lishon; its climate that of Southern Italy; setuements 
upon it for more than half-a-century attest its healthfulness: bold 
shores and mountains confer upon it grandeur; and tbe extent 
and fertility of its dependent country give it great resources for 
arricolture, commerce, and population, The bay is separated 
from the sea by low irregular mountain-ranges, forming an ad- 
mirable natural protection against the fierce winds that frequently 
sweep the coast. Looking from the peaks of Sierra Nevada, the 
chast-mountains present an apparently continuous line, with only a 
single gap resembling 4 mouutaln-pass: this is the entrance to the 
great bay, and is the only water-communication from the coast to 
the interior country. vproee ig from the sea, the coast presents 

/abold outline. On the 5 the bordering mountains come down in 
a narrow ridge of broken hills, terminating iu a precipituds point, 
against which the sea breaks heavily. On the N side the msoun 
tain presents a bold promontory, rising in a few miles to a height 
of 2,000 to 3,000 ft, Between these points is the sinaitabout l 
m. broad in the narrowest part, and 5m. long—from) the sea to 
the bay (aa). Passing through this gate, as it is called, the bay 
opens to the r. and L, extending in each direction about 66 m., 
having a total length of more than 70 m., and a coast-line of 
about 275m, It is divided by straits and projecting points into 
three separate bays. On the N, the harbour is contracted by a 
strait 6m. in length, and about 3 m. in breadth, running be- 
tween irtegular mountain-shoresa, which communicates with a 
basin 10m. wide, called the Bahia-de-San-Pablo (f), with a 
channel across it sufficiently deep for frigates. A creek on the 
NW side of this basin (6 4) leads up to San Solano; 
tu a strait to the E, nuwed Estrecho-de-Carquines (c c), 
comuUunicates with another basin, into which the two great 
rivers El Sacramento and San-Joaquin discharge themselves. 
Within, the view presented is that of a mountainous coutry, 
the bay resembling an interior lake of deep water, lying be- 
tween parallel ranges of mountains Islands which have the 
bold character of the shores—sorhe mere masses of rock, aud 
others grass-covered, rising to the height of from 300 to 800 ft— 
break its surface, and add wo its picturesque appearance. Directly 
fronting the entrance, mountains, a few miles from the shore, rise 
| abort 2,000 ft. above sea-level, crowned by a forest of cypress, 
Which is visible from the. sea, and makes a enous landmark 
for vessels entering tht huy.| Behind these, the peak of 
Mont: Diavolo, or Bolbows, 3,770) ft. high (2), overlooks thes 
rounding country of the bay of Sa-Joaquin. ‘TI 
shore of the bay derives, from ity proximate 


te 
and opposite rela 
to the sea, the nameiof contra cites, or ‘counter coast.’ It pre 
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the foot of the mountains around the §-arm of the bay, terminat- 
ing on a breadth of 20m. in the fertile valley of San Joseph, a 
narrow plain of rich soil, lying between rangea from 2,000 to 3,000 
ft. high. This valley is openly wooded with groves of oak, free 
from underbrush, and. after the spring rains covered with grass. 
Taken in connection with the valley of San Juan, with which it 
forms a continuons plain, it is 55 m. long, and from 1 m., to 20 m. 
broad, and about the same at the S end, where the soil is beauti- 
fully fertile, and is covered in summer with four or five varieties 
of wild clover. In many placesit is overgrown with wild mus- 
tard, growing 10 or 12 ft. high, on almost impenetrable fields, 
through which roads are made like lanea. On both sides the 
mountains are fertile, weoded, or covered with grasses and scat- 
tered trees. On the Wit is protected from the chilling influence 
of the NW winds by the Cwesta de los gatos, or * Wild-cat ridge,’ 
which separates it from the coast, Thisis a grassy and timbered 
mountain, watered with small streams, and wooded on both sides 
with many varieties of trees and shrubbery, the heavier forests 
of pine and cypress ocenpying the W slope: Timber and shin- 

are iow obtained from this mountain, and one of the re- 
cently discovered quicksilver mines-is on the E side of the moun- 

near the pueblo of San Jose. This range terminates on the 
5 in the Anno Nuevo point of Monterey; on the N. it declines into 
a ridge of broken hills about 5 m. wide, between the bay and the 
sea, and having the town of San F. (#) on the bay shore, near its 
WN extremity. Sheltered from the cold winds and fogs of the sea, 
and having a soil of remarkable fertility, the valley of San Jose 
is capable of producing in perfection cra fruits and grain 
which do not thrive on the coast in its immediate vicinity, The 
Blope of allovial land continues entirely around the E shore of 
the bay. intersected. by small streams, and offering some points 





for future settlement. The strait of Carquines, about bm. wide, 
and from 8 to 10 fath. deep, connects the San Pablo and Sui- 
sun bays. Around these bays smaller valleys open into the 
bordering country, and some of the streams have a short launch 
navigation, which serves to convey prodoce tothe bay. Missions 


and large farms were established at the head of navigation on | 


these streams, Which are favourite sites for towns or villares. 
The country around Suisun bay presents smooth low ridges and 
rounded hills, clothed with wild oats and more or less openly 
wooded on their summits. Approaching its N shores from So- 
noma, it assumes, though in a state of nature, a enltivated and 
beautiful a ; wild oats cover it in continuons fields, and 
herds of cattle and bands of horses are scattered over low hills 
and partly isolated ridges, where blue mists and openings among 
the abruptly terminating hills indicate the neighbourhood of the 
bay. The Suison—or Susun as it is commonly pronounced—is 
connected with an expansion of the river formed by the jonction 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which enter San F. bay in 
the same latitude nearly as the mouth of the Tagus at Lisbon. 
A delta of 25 m. in length, divided into islands by deep channels, 
connects the bay with the valley of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento, into the mouths of which the tide flows, and which enter 
the bay together as one river. Such is the bay, and the proxi- 
mate country and shores of the bay of San F. It is not a mere 
indentation of the coast, but a littl sea in itself, connected with 
the ocean by a defensible gate, opening ont between 70 and 80 
m. to the r. and 1. upon a breadth of from 10 to 20 m., deep 
enough for the largest ships, with bold shores auitable for towns | 
am! settlements, and fertile adjacent country for cultivation, The 


| jasper, sometimes green. like 
bo 








head of the bay is about 40m. from the sea, and there ¢om- 
mences its connection with the noble valleys of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, [Ayan. 

The declivities forming the fortified cape on the 5 side of the 
entrance into the bay, and the higher plains round the presidi¢ 
and missiow of San F, towards the coast, consist partly of ser- 
pentine much decomposed on the surface, partly of jasper, and 
masses of quartz of various colours. FPotstone, sometimes bright 
green, sometimes reddish green, forins thin threads and veins, or 
occasionally considerable beds in the serpentine, and is distin- 
guished from the fine splintery or earthy basis by containing 
everywhere diallage, partly im single crystals, partly in conere- 
tions, six or eight lines in diameter. This crystalline component 
of the rock retains its foliated fracture and metallic lustre, even 
in the decomposed portions which Erman found to prevail for 


| about 10 m. 8 of the mission, or as far as the rancho of San- 


Bruno. Between the presidio and mission, the rock in various 
places is divided into or-strata running nearly E and W, 
and dipping at a high angle tothe N. The principal mass here 
is of a blackish colour, and, from its schistose and foliated tex- 
ture, isa true chlorite slate.. In this variety, however, the dial- 
laze crystals are as distinct as in the others, and associated with 
it are large masses which might be considered as a kind of ga 

bro, did not the ycllow earthy mass between the crystals, by ita 


softness and the magnesia which the blow-pipe shows it to con- 


tain, oppose this identification. The thick masses and beds of 
quartz which project from the declivities on the coast, consist of 
i sometimes dark red, but in 

th cases traversed by innumerable very fine veins of crystal- 
lized quartz, 80 thick together that even in hand specimens they 
resemble the threads ofa, piece of lace erossing- each other at 
acute angles. Though on so. minute a scale, this phenomenon is 
evidently connected with a greater one seen more in the interior: 
Between San F. and the rancho of San«Bruno, the green jaspery 


fhasses that project, in consequence of their hardness, in inde- 
| pendent hills contain always more and more veins, and masses. 


of pure quartz, till at length the whole Rocca-dek Tiamante, close 
to this latter place, consists of this mineral. The imposing name 
conferred on this rock in San F., Erman found, was not confirmed, 
by examination, as it was merely an enormous masa of pure 
quartz, containing crystals in the fissures, and, at the foot, near: 
the surrounding serpentine, a bed of carious quartz, with seminpal 


| and pare white opal. In other fissures it also contains a fine 
fibrous mixture of amianthus and 


te, or carbonate of 
magnesia.—The latitude of the fort om Presidio point—where 
the gate or entrance to the bay fs narrowest—is 37° 48" 30° N, 
long. 122° 27° 23" W. Outside, and bearing 8 60° W from the 
fort, distant 24 m., is a cluster of peaked rocks called the Faral- 


lones. The tides are véry irregular. 
FRANCISCO (Bay oF San), an indentation of 
the coast of E or, enclosed on the N by a head- 


| land of the same name, in N lat. 0° 48’, and W long. 


80° 4". 
FRANCISCO SOLANO (Care San), a head- 


land of New Granada, in the prov. of Choco, in N 


lat. 6° 22’. 
FRANCISCO (Sao), a small but aneient town of 
Brazil, in the prov. and comarca of Bahia, 48 m. 


| NW of the capital of the prov., near the Rio Serigi, 


and at a short distance from the W shore of All- 
Saints bay. Pop. 2,000. The houses are chiefly 
built of stone. It has a church and a eenvent, pos- 
sesses considerable distilleries of ram, and sugar 
is extensively cultivated in the environs.—Also a 


| town in the prov. of Santa Catharina, capital of the 


comarca Do Norte, situated on the island of the saine 
name, in § lat. 26° 12°, and 100 m. NNE of Noséa- 
Senhora-do-Desterro. Pop., consisting chiefly of 
the deseendants of the Portuguese, 6,000. The prin- 
cipal streets, 2 in number, are paved with stone, but 
the houses are earth-built. With the exeeption of 
a ehurch and an hospital, it has no buildings worthy 
of notice. The harbour, which is at a short distance 
from the town, has not depth adequate for vessels of 
large burden, bnt it possesses an extensive coasting- 
trade, chiefly in flour and timber. The building of 
vessels and the manufacture of cordaze form also 
important branches of local industry. The island is 
of triangular form. Its length from NE to SW is 
21 m., and its greatest breadth 15 m. It is séparated 
from the continent by a channel—improperly called 
the Rio Sao Francisce—3 m. in breadth, and de- 


fended at the extremities by several forts. It is. 


2. 8 


watered by numerous streams, and produces in great. 
abundance mandioc, rice, millet, tobacco, and coffees — + 
| The N extremity of the island, named Joao-Diag— + 
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FRANCISCO-DE-PAULO (Care), a headland 
of the E coast of Patagonia, to the 8 of Port St. 
Julian. Its S extremity is in § lat. 49° 41° 18”, and 
W long. 67° 34° 30”. 

FRANCISCO-DO-SUL (Sao), a river or rather 
arm of the sea in Brazil, in the prov. of Santa Catha- 
rina, Which separates the island of the same name 
from the continent. It consists of two parts, the 
more northerly, called the bay of Babitonga, extend- 
ing NNE from the embouchure of the Rio-Sio-Fran- 
cisco, is 6 m. in length, about 3 m. in breadth, and 
from 3 to 12 faths. indepth. The other part, named 
the Aracari channel, runs SSE, and terminates oppo- 
site the group of the Remedios islands, 

FRANCISCO-XAVIER (Sao), a town of Brazil, 
in the prov. and 183m. E of Matto-Grosso. Pop. 900. 
The working of the gold-mines, to which the town 
owes its existence, forms, with the cultivation of the 
soil and the rearing of cattle, the chief object of 
local industry. 

FRANCISTOWN, a township of Hillsboro co., 
in the state of New Hampshire, U. 5., 25 m. SW of 
Concord, watered by branches of Piscataquog river, 
and intersected by the road from Boston to Windsor, 
in the stateof Vermont. Its surface is hilly, but the 
soil is in some parts very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,307. 

FRANCISVILLE (Saryt), a village of the state 
of Louisiana, parish of West Feliciana, on a bluff 
1 m. from the E bank of the Mississippi, with which 
it has communication by the Bayou-Sarah, and 160 
m. above New Orleans. It has an active transit- 
trade in corn. Pop. in 1840, $14,—Also a village of 
Clark co., in the state of Missouri, 177 m. N of Jef- 
ferson city, on the SW side of Des Moines river. 

FRANCOFONTE, a town of Sicily, in the prov. 
and 29m. WNW of Syracuse, on an affluent of the 
Porcari. 

FRANCOIS (Sart), a parish in the seignory of 
Batiscan, Lower Canada.— Also a parish in the 
seignory of Berthier, co. of Bellechasse. Pop. 850. 
It has a good soil, but does not possess much timber. 
—<Also a seignory in the co. of Yamaska, bounded 
in front by Lake St. Peter, and indented by a bay of 
that lake which bears the same name. It is watered 
by the river St. Francis and several smaller streams, 
The shores of the lake are low and marshy, but there 
is a considerable extent of good meadow-land, and 
towards the interior the soil is of excellent quality. 
The timber is chiefly spruce, fir, and cedar. Pop. 
2,920, It contains a village of Abenaqui Indians. 

FRANCOIS (Satyt), a small town of the island 
of Guadaloupe, capital of a quarter in the E part of 
| the (ae of Grand-Terre, on a bay of the same name, 
|6 m. W of Chateaux point, and 7 m. ENE of St. 
Anne. In the vicinity are extensive salt-works. 
The quarter of St. F., although flat, arid, and un- 
sheltered, and still to a great extent uncultivated, 
produces sugar in great abundance and cotton. It 

: extensive prairies on which sheep are reared 
in great numbers, and it has also some wood. Pop. 
in 1840, 4,990, of whom 293 were whites, 180 free- 
coloured, and the rest slaves. 

_ FRANCOIS (Sarst) ISLANDS, a group of 
islands in Lake St. Peter, Lower Canada, at the 
Mouth of the St. Francis, and belonging to the 
'-Seignory of the same name. The largest is nearly 
£m. long, and is well-cultivated. . 

|, FRANCOLL, a river of Spain, in Catalonia, which 
has its source in the prov. a 3 m. N of 
| Prades; runs through the prov. o! Tarragona; 2g 
-Momblanch, receives on ina 1. the Anguera, and 
after a course in a generally SE direction, throws 
itself into the Mediterranean, 2m. SW of Tarragona; 

FRANCOMONT, a commune of Belgium, in 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Lambremont. Pop. 370. 
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is in S lat. 26° 6 33". Surrounding this island 

are several small, rocky, and chiefly desert islets.— 
| Also a town in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, near the 
| source of the river of the same name, in the Serra- 
| Canastra. Pop. 1,000.—Also a bay which makes 
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part of the bay of Nitherdhi, or Rio-de-Janeiro— 

Also a large and important river of Brazil, which 

has its source in a rocky summit of the Serra-Canas- 
' train the SW of the prov. of Minas-Geraes; runs 
NE to the confluence of the Velhas or Guaicuhi; 
thence bends N to the confines of the prov. of Bahia, 
where it receives the Verde on the r., and on the I. 
the Carinhenha; then sweeps along the confines of 
the provinces of Bahia and Pernambuco, watering 
on the r. the towns of Bom-Jardim, Bom-Jesus, | 
Joazeira, Pambu, Urubu, and Xiquexiqne, and the 
skirt of the Serra-do-Pio-d’Assucar, and on the 1. 
the towns of Carinhenha, Barra-do-Rio-Grande, and 
Pilfio-d’Areado, On the confines of Sergipe it re- 
eeives the Xingo; and skirting that prov. along the 
N, separates it from Alagoas, passing Vargem-Re- 
donda, Caninde, and Penedo, and below Villanova- 
de-Siio-Francisco flows into the Atlantic. It has a 
total course of about 1,400 m., and receives numer- 
ous tributaries, of which the principal are, on the r., 
the Lambari, Paraupéba, Velhas or Guaicuhi, Je- 
quitahi, Verde, and Xingo; and on the I. the Bam- 
buhi, Andaid, Borrachndo, Abaité, Paracatii, Uracaia, 
Pardo, Salgado, Japoré, Carinhenha, Correntes, and 
Grande. From the mouth of the Rio-das-Velhas to 
the falls of Paulo-Affonso, a distance of 1,000 m., its 
waters are suitable for navigation, although from the 
spareness of population on its banks, and the lack of 
enterprise, it is but little used for this purpose. The 
falls of Panlo-Affonso are described as an immense 
cataract, over which the river plunges, forming a | 
spectacle of the utmost grandeur. The vapours 
arising from the ravine may be seen at a distance 
like the smoke of a conflagration in the midst of a 
forest. The river does not again find a tranquil bed 
until near its embouchure; but for the space of 75 
m. dashes with fury over a succession of rapids and 
smaller cataracts, which effectually interrupt the pas- | 
sage of vessels, and forbid the hope of any artificial 
connection between the upper and lower navigation. 
Above the cataract the waters of this river some- 
times overflow their banks, and extend themselves 
for leagues on either side. The inhabitants of the 
country then take to the hills for refuge, and com- 
municate with each other by means of boats and 
canoes.—Also a river in the prov. of Santa Catha- 
Tina, which descends from the mountain-range of 
the same name, and flows into the Rio-Siio-Fran- 
cisco-do-Sul.—Also a mountain-range, which rans 
along the E confines of the prov. of Santa Catharina, 
and separates it from the prov. of Rio-Grande-de-Sao- 
Pedro. The Uruguay has its source in this mountain. 

FRANCISCO-DE-BORJA (Sad), a missionary- 
station of the Jesuits in Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
Grande-do-Sul, comarca das Missdes, 

FRANCISCO-DAS-CHAGAS (S45), a town of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Bahia, in the comarca and 
near the r. bank of the Rio-de-Sao-Francisco. 

FRANCISCO - DAS-CHAGAS-DE-MONTE- 
ALEGRE (5a), a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, district of Uberava. 

FRANCISCO-DE-PAULA (Sad), a parish of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, district of Bar- 
bacena, bounded on the E by the Pinho, and on the 
S by the Parahiba.—Also a town in the same prov., 
near the source of the S&o Francisco. 

FRANCISCO - DE-PAULA-DE-SERRA-ACI- 
MA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-Grande- 
do-Sul, in the Serra Vacaria, between the Antas and 
Torres rivers. 
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FRANCONIA, a township of Grafton co., in the | 
state of New Hampshire, 75 m. N of Concord. It 
has a mountainous surface, and is watered by the S| 
branch of Lower Amonoosuck river. It has a rich | 
bed of iron-ore, and contains extensive iron-works. 
Pop. in 1840, 523.—Also a township of Montgomery | 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 88 m. E of Harris- 
burg. Its surface is level, and is drained by the 
NE branch of Perkiomen, Indian, Pike, and Ship- 
pack crecks. Pop. 1,183. 
FRANCONIA [Gero. Franken, or Frankenland), 


acirele of the old German empire, in the centre of | 


Germany, lying between the parallels of 48° 40’, and 
‘50° 55, oan area of about 10,500 sq. m., 
intersected from E to W by the Maine, and com- 
prising one of the finest districts of Germany. It 
embraced ecclesiastical principalities of Aich- 
stadt or Eichstadt, Wurzburg, Bamberg, and the 
territories of the Deutseh-Orden or Teutonic order; 
the secular states of Baireuth, Ansbach, Limburg, 
Sch nberg, Werthheim, Erbach, Henneberg, 
Hohenlohe, Reineck, and Castell; and the free 
towns of the empire, Nirnberg, Schweinfurt, Rothen- 
burg, Weissenburg, and Windsheim. Nearly all these | 
territories have successively, betwixt the years 1801] | 
and 1819, been transferred to Bavaria; and are now 
administratively divided into the three circles of 
Upper, Middle, and Lower F, 

wconia (UPPER), comprising the principality 
of Bairenth and the bishopric of Bamberg, part of 
Wurzburg, and part of the territory of the free town 
of Niirnberg, has an area of 105 German sq. m., with 
a pop. in 1837 of 480,230; in 1840, of 486,222. It 
is a mountainous territory, covered on the NE with 
a portion of the Fichtelgebirge. Gold, silver, lead, 
and iron exist in this circle; and the latter mineral 
is wronght; but agrieulture, the rearing of cattle, 
and the productions of the forest, furnish the prin- 
al employments of the pop. It is subdivided into 
two inferior circles of Baireuth and Bam ; and 
nearly corresponds to the circle of the ta aine 
Bits former administrative division of the king- 


Ls 


Fraxcosta (Mrppre), comprising the principality 
of Ansbach, the Unterland or lower portion of Bai- 
reuth, the free city of Niirmberg, and the bishopric of 
Eichstadt, hag an area of 132 German «q. m., with 
a pop. in 1837 of 507,604; in 1840, of 511,737. It 
is intersected with branches of the Franeonian Jura; 
but nearly three-fourths of its surface is cultivated. 
It is subdivided into the 7 minor eircles of Ansbach, 
Dinkelsbiihl, Erlangen, Firth, Nordlingen, Niirn- 
berg, and Schwabach; and corresponds nearly to 
the Rezat cirele in the former administrative ar-— 
rangements of the kingdom. | 

Feaxconta (Lowen), or FRANKEN ASCHAFFEN- 
BuRG, comprising the old bishoprics of Wurzburg 
and Fulda, and several minor territories; has an 
area of 170 German sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 579,475; 
in 1840, 579,279. On the N this district is covered 
by the Rhéngebirge; and on the SW by ramifications 
of the Spessart. A large portion of the surface is 
clothed with forests; but there is a considerable por- 
tion of good and well-cultivated land. Salt and coal 
are mined. It is subdivided into the 3 minor circles 
of Wurzburg, Aschaffenburg, and Schweinfurt ; and 
nearly corresponds to the Lower Maine circle in the 
former territorial arrangements of Bavaria. 

FRANCO E, or Franconvinte-1a-Ga- 
RENNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Montmorency, 8 m. SE of 
aaa Pop. 1,193. It is beautifully situated, 

; a fine castle belonging to the family of Mentmo- 
rency, and numerous handsome villas. 
> FRANCORCHAMPS, a department and com- 
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mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege. Pop. of 
dep. 929: of com., 310. 
RANCOS, a village of Spain, in the prov, and 
11 m. ESE of Salamanca, partido of Abba-de- 
Tormes, on the |. bank of the Tormes. 
FRANCOULIS, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Lot, cant. of Catus. Pop. 688, 
RANCUEIL, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Bléré. Pop. 1,003. 
It produces good wine. 
"RANCW ARET, a department and commune of 
France, in the prov. of Namur. Pop. 250. 
FRANEKER, a canton and town of Holland, in 
the prov. of Friesland, arrond. and 12 m. W of Leen- 
warden, on the canal from Harlingen to Leeuwar- 


‘den. Pop. 4,000. It is well-built, and is remarkable 


for its neatness. It has an old castle, a university, 
an athseneum, a public library, an anatomical mu- 
seum, and a botanic garden; and possesses manufac- 
tories of mathematical and sash instruments, and 
near the canal extensive brick and lime kilns, This 
town returns 2 deputies to the States. 

FRANGIROLA. See Fvenero.a. 

FRANGUISTAIS, a town of Greece, in Livadia, 
in the diocese of Eurytania, near the |. bank of the 
Aspro-potamo, 

FRANGY, « commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Saint-Germain-do- Bois, 
10 m. NNE of Louhane, on the L. bank of the Seille. 
Pop. 2,035.—Also a village of Sardinia, in the div. 


of Savoy, prov. of Carouge, mandemento and 13 m. 
SW of St. Julien, on the r. bank of the Usses. 


Pop. 1,200. ‘The environs are noted for their wine. 
RANIE'RE, a department and commune of 

Belgium, in the prov. of Namur. Pop. of dep,, 373; 
of Coe sine BRS 

ad k. a German prefix to many poo tical names: 
meanin sometimes ‘free:’ sometimes, ‘belonging’ or ‘ relating 
to the “ap 1 Ge France, 
Thos Fr the ‘valley of the Franks;' 
the ‘ dwelling of the Franks;' Fronbenstein, the ‘stone’ or * rock 
of the Franks,"—The name /rené is also applied in the East to 
all Christians, probably because the French partionanly ills. 
tinguished themselves in the Crusades, The Greeks, imitating 
the Turks in this respect, call the Europeans of the West Franks. 
—The Lingea Frenea is that jargon which, in the Levant, forma 
the common medium of communication between Europeans and 
the inhabitants of the East. Its chief ingredient is Itellan, 
Madden gives a specimen of it in his | 

FRANK’S ISLAND, an island at the entrance of 
the NE pass or old ship channel of the Mississippi. 
It has a lighthonse upon it bearing NNE, 1} league 
from the SE pass or present main ship channel. 

FRANKBY, a township in the p. of West Kirby, 


| Cheshire. Area 430 acres. Pop. 125. 


FRANKENALU, an amt or bailiwick and town of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Ober-Hessen, circle 
and 6 m. ENE of Frankenberg. Pop. 1,042. It 
has a considerable trade in pigs—aAlso a town of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Middle Franconia, 17 m. W 
of Anspach, near the source of the Wernitz, Pop. 
75. It has a castle belonging to the prince of 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst. 

FRANKENBERG, a circle, bailiwick, and town 
of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Ober-Hessen. The 
eircle comprises an area of 170 sq. m., and contains 
3 bailiwicks, 4 towns, and 43 villages. Pop. in 1840, 
21,053. It is generally mountainons, and possesses 
little fertility,—the proaeetnt of the soil, consist- 
ing chiefly in oats, lint, and oleaginous grain, being 
insufficient for the consumption o the locality. —The 
chief town, which bears the same name, is sitaated 
on the r. bank of the Eder, 19 m. N of Marburg. 
Pop. 3.253. It consists of an old and new town, 
and contains a Lutheran church, a fine Gothic edi 
dye-works, and distilleries; and was formerly 
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FRANKENBERG, a town of Saxony, capital of 
the bail. of Frankenberg-und-Sachsenburg, in the 
circle of Erzebirge, bail. and 8 m. NE of Alt-Chem- 
nitz, and 15m. W of Freiberg, near the r. bank of 
the Zschopau, at an alt. of 852 ft. above sea-level. 


Pop. 6,273. It is well and regularly built, and has | 


extensive manufactories of woollen, cotton, and linen 
fabrics, and tanneries, and several breweries. In 
the environs is a mine of copper. This town is one 


of considerable antiquity, and was fortified by 


Charlemagne. In 1788, and again in 1792, it was 
to a great extent destroyed by fire. 
FRANKENBURG, a town of Anstria, in the 
prov. of Upper Austria, reg. of Linz, circle of Haus- 
ruck, 9m. WNW of Vocklabrock. It has a castle 


how in ruins; and possesses a glass-work, and manu- | 


factories of cotton and linen fabrics. 


FRANKENFELS, a town of Austria, in the prov. | 


of Lower Austria, circle of the Weiner-Walde, on 
the r, bank of the Beilach, 24 m. SW of St. Poelten. 
FRANKENHAUSEN, a town in the see 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, cap. of the amt or bai 
of Frankenhausen-and-Arnsburg, 12 m. SE of Son- 
dershausen, and 38 m. NNE of Gotha, on an affluent 
of the Wipper. Pop. 4,873. It consists of an old 
and new town, the latter to a great extent rebuilt 
since a great fire which occurred here in 1833; and 
contains a seignorial castle, 2 churches, a college, a 
gymnasium, an hospital, and’ a printing establish- 
ment. It has manufactories of musical instruments, 
and dye-works; and in the environs are mines of salt, 
saltpetre, and coal. / 
FRANKENHOFEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Danube, bail. and 8 m. NW of 
Ehingen, and 20m. WSW of Ulm. Pop. 1,300. 
FRANKENMARRT, a town of Austria, in the 
rov. of Upper Austria, circle of Hausruck, on a 
eight 35 m. WSW of Wels. 
FRANKENSCHARRN, an important lead-min- 
ing establishment in Hanover, in the principality of 


Grubenhagen, 2m. SE of Klausthal, in the Hartz | 


mountains. |; 

FRANKENSTADT, a village of Austria, in Mo- 
ravia, in the circle of Prerau, 5 of Freiburg. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, regency and 39 m. SSW of Breslau, 
on a rising ground near the |. bank of the Pause, on 
a branch of the railway from Berlin to Dresden, 
Pop. 6,042. It has 4 suburbs, and possesses 3 
Catholic and 2 Lutheran churches, an hospital, a 
gallery of paintings, and a botanic garden. It has 
tmanufactories of linen, hosiery, straw-hats, and to- 
bacco, several tanneries and bleacheries, and a 
printing establishment. Its trade, which is consider- 
so es chiefly im lint. thread, linen, and grain, 
—The circle of F, contains 37,700 inhabitants.— Also 
a village of Bavaria, in the circle of the Pfalz, E of 
Kaiserslautern. Pop. 630. 

FRANKENTHAL, « town of Bavaria, capital of 
a district and canton of the same name, in the circle 
of the Pfalz, 16 m. NNW of Spire. Pop. 4,656. It 
is well-built, and has 5 churches, a gymnasium, a 


classical school, a museum, and an orphan’s asylum. | Th 


It possesses extensive manafactories of woollen, silk 
and linen fabrics, ribbon, carpets, hosiery, needles, 
paper-hangings, gold and silver 
and tobacco, and a bell-foundry. Lint, thread, 
grain, and articles of local manufacture form its 


chief articles of trade. This town suffered much : 


during the war of 1688, i canal of F., executed 

between 1773 and 1777, connects this town with the 

Rhine. It is 3m. in length, and has 3 locks. 
_FRANKENWALD, a mountain range in Bavaria 


in the circle of Upper Franconia. It detaches itself 
from the Fichtelberg near Miinchberg, rans NW be- 
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| township of Cumberland co., in the same state, in- 


of Albany. In the N it is watered by the Mohawk, 


| of Vermont, 203 m. 
}son’s creek. Pop. 175.—Also a village, capital of 


| The village is well and regularly built.—Also a vil- 


es, | possesses an Evangelical gymnasium, with, 8 prof 
threads, porcelain, | sors, and attended by 178 pupils in 1836. a 
factures consist of wines, brandy, linen, leather, 
gloves, and stockings; and it has a great annual 


&e.; and English, French, and Swiss 
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hagen, and the United States. — 
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tween the basins of the Saale and Maine, and joins 
the Thiiringer-wald near Grifenthal, at the source of 
the Steinach, covering a total distance of 42m. On 
the SW it gives rise to the Rodach and Hasslach, 
affluents of the Maine; and on the NE to the Sormitz 
and Loquitz, which belong to the basin of the Saale. 

FRANKFORD, a township of Sussex co., in the 
state of New Jersey, U. S., generally hilly, and 
drained by Papakating creek, an affluent of Wallkill 
river. Its soil is fertile, and is underlaid with lime 
and slate. Pop. in 1840, 2,410.—Also a town of 
Oxford township, Philadelphia co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 4 m. NE of Philadelphia, bordered on 
the W and 5S by Tacony river. Pop. 2,576,—Alsoa 


tersected in the N by spurs of Blue mountain, and 
drained by Conedogwind creek and its branches. 
Pop. 1,263.—Also a village of Greenbriar co., in the 
state of Vermont, 224 m. NW of Richmond. Pop. 250. 

FRANKFORT, a township of Waldo co., in the 
state of Maine, U.S., 64m. ENE of Augusta, bound- 
ed on the E by Penobscot, and intersected by Marsh 
rivers. It has a fertile soil, and possesses considerable 
commercial advantages. Pop. in 1840, 3,603. The 
principal village is on Marsh bay.—Also a township 
of Herniker co., in the state of New York, 86 m. NW 
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and is very fertile; the 5 part is hilly. Pop. 3,096. 
The village is on the Erie canal, to the 5 of the Mo- 
hawk.—Aleo a village of Hampshire co., in the state 
'W of Richmond, on Patter- 


the state of Kentucky, in Franklin co., 22 m. WNW 
of Lexington, and 102 m. SSW of Cincinnati, in N 
lat. 38° 14’, W long. 84° 40°. Pop. im 1810, 1,099; 
in 1820, 1,679; in 1840, 1,917. It is situated on the 
E side of Kentucky river, 60 m. above its confluence 
with the Ohio, on a semicircular alluvial plain, with 
a table-land nearly 200 ft. higher in the rear. The 
river is here 80 yds. in breadth, and is navigable at 
hich water for steam-boats of 300 tons burthen. 


lage of Clinton co., in the state of Indiana, 42 m. 
NNW of Indianapolis, on the 5 fork of Wild-cat 
river, near the margin of a prairie. Pop. 600.—Also 
a village of Franklin co., in the state of Illinois, 160 
m. SSE of Springfield, on a rising ground. Pop. 200. 
FRANKFORT, a circle of Prussia, forming the E 
part of the gov. of Brandenburg. It has an area of 
34843 German sq. m., with a pop. in 1837 of 725,770. 
It is divided into 18 minor circles, viz., Nord-Konigs- 
berg, Soldin, Arnswalde, Friedeberg, Landsberg, 
Sud-Konigsberg, Lebus, Frankfort, Sternberg, Ziil- 
lichan, Krossen, Guben, Lubben, Luckau, Kalan, 
Kottbus, Sorau, and Spremberg; and comprises 66 
towns and villages. It is watered by the Oder, the 
Neisse, Warthe, Obra, and several other streams. 
FRANKFORT, or FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER, the 
cap. of the above circle. is pleasantly situated on the 
L of the Oder, in N lat. 52° 524,48 m. SE of 
Berlin, at an alt. of 121 ft. above sea-level. It is re- 
gularly built, and is encircled by walls and a ditch. 
@ pop. in 1817 was 13,892; in 1837, 25,575. Its 
university was transferred to Breslau in 1810; but it 
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r for cloths, woollen and cotton goods, Berlin silks, |} 
Silesian linen, leather, hides, furs, wax, wool, gle ) 
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FRANKFORT. 


furt-am-Main; Frescu, Francfort-sur-le-Mein], an 
important free town of Germany, the cap. of a small 
republic, and the seat of the German dict. It is 
situated on the r. bank of the Maine, a river which 
is here as broad as the Tweed at Kelso, in N lat. 50° 
6’ 42”, E long. 8° 41’; at an alt. of 317 ft. above sea- 
level. It is a compactly built town; and in the opi- 
nion of Dr. Granville—who has given the fullest and 
most accurate account of this place in the Ist vol. of 
his Journal of Travels to and from St. Petersburg—for 
beauty of situation and environs, salubrity of stnante, 
public walks and institutions, and prevailing cleanli- 
ness, holds the palm of pre-eminence among the con- 
tinental capitals of the second order, Its greatest 
ornament is a charming promenade and drive, which 
passes round three sides of the town, occupying the site 
of its former military defences, The river, which here 
forms a gentle curve from E to W, bounds the town 
on the fourth side; and a range of gardens, enlivened 
by high and elegant dwelling-houses facing the river, 
forms a facade to the city, on this side, at once gay, 
airy, and imposing. It has one good street, the Sei- 
ler strasse, and two or three large open paved areas 
or places. The old town is marked by its narrow 
streets and quaint wooden buildings. ‘The more mo- 
dern parts of the town are laid out in wide streets; 
and the buildings are generally large, lofty, and im- 
posing. The defects of F. are the want of foot- 
pavements and of gas, and bad drainage. Con- 
nected with the city, by an old stone bridge 950 
ft. long, and 27} ft. wide, resting on 15 arches, is the 
smaller town or anburb of 5 ausen, Occupyin 

a very limited space on the 5 bank of the river, an 

traversed by the great road from Darmstadt.—The 
principal buildings of F. are the cathedral; the Ro- 
mer or town-house, with a hall adorned with 44 fall- 
length portraits of the emperors of Germany from 
Conrad I. to Francis I1.; the Saalhof, on the site of 
the ancient palace of the Karlovingian emperors; the 
Steedel picture-gallery, the public library of 100,000 
vols,, the exchange, and the house in the Hirschgra- 
ben in which Gocthe was born in 1749. A colossal 
statue in le oh bronze of the t German poet has 
been erected on the Theatre Platz; and a group of 
three statues in honour of Guttemberg. Faust, and 
Schiffer, the inventors of the art of printing, has 
been placed in the Rossmarkt. The city possesses a 
tribunal of commerce, a school of medicine, a deaf 
and dumb institute, and several hospitals. — 'The 
principal business carried on in F. is banking and 
stock-jobbing. It exports wine, hemp, madder, flax, 
seeds, linen, lace, playing cards, and bijouterie; is a 
staple place or entrepot tor Central Europe; and pos- 
sesses two annual fairs of great celebrity, which are 
held in March and September, and are frequented 
by above 1,500 merchants from every country of Eu- 
rope. The principal transactions are in cotton, wool- 
len, and books. After the fairs are over, most of the 
shops of the foreign merchants are shut up.—The 



















is not navigable for steamn-boats, owing to the shal- 
lowness of its water during summer; bat the Taunus 
railway—which derives its mame from the Taunus 


the steam-navigation on the Rhine, the important 
city and fortress of Mentz, and the mach-frequented 
watering-place of Weisbaden; and passes through 
the territories of F., of Hesse-Darmstadt, and of 
Nassau. The company for the construction of this 
railway was formed in 1336. Owing to the high 
{| value of the lands in this section of the country, 
|} . and the circumstance of the railway eg avi 
}} through three different territories, great culties 
} were experienced 


' of way, which cost 















the company an enormous sum. 
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| The whole i 
1838 to 63,936; and in 1846 to 68,240. In 1838 the 


Maine, which empties itself into the Rhine at Mentz, | 


monntains, along which it extends—connects F. with | 


in the procuration of the right | 
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The construction of the railway was commenced in 
1887; in September 1839 the section between F. and 
Hochst of 5 m. was opened for public use; and in 
April 1840, the whole line from F. to Mentz and 
Wiesbaden. There is likewise a continuous line of 
railway from F. to within 6 m. of Basle, the fron- 
tier-town of Switzerland, by the Main-Neckar line 
from F. by Darmstadt and Heidelberg to Manheim, 
534 m.; and thence by the Baden line, through Carls- 
ruhe, Baden, Kehl, Offenburg, and Freiburg, to Basle, 
167}m. A railway between F, and Cassel, by Fried- 
berg, Giessen, and Marburg, 124} m. in length, was 
opened in 1850, 

The monthly mean temp. of F., caleulated upon 
Me Kreigf’s observations from 1827 to 1535, is as 
follows: 


January, "15" | Joly, ‘ . Tr 
February, 65 | August, . - a7 9. 
March, . . 43 5 | September, . « »81 1 
April, . 52 T | October, . ; 62 “0 
May, 6? 2 | November, . . 400 
al he, o # cs =] December, * o6 *] 
The mean temp. of F. for the year is thus 51° 6°; but 
the range of the thermometer is very great. The 


chief winds are principally from the W points, espe- 
cially the SW. 

The territories of the free town of F. occupy a sur- 
face of 9,800 feldmorgen, or nearly 38 sq. m., the 
boundaries being marked by four old towers placed 
on four of the principal roads; and are surrounded 
by Hessen-Cassel, Hessen-Darmstadt, and the Nas- 
sau dominions, They comprise the 2 burghs of Bo- 
names and Bornheim; and the 6 villages of Ober- 
Rad, Nieder-Rad, Nieder-Lenbach, Dortelweil, and 
Hausen. The plain in which the city stands is ex- 
tensive, level, fertile, and cultivated like a garden. 
pop. of the city and territory amounted in 


p. of the city was 48,327, and of the suburb of 
ochenthuensen 6.495; in 1846, the pop. of the city 
was 57,550 civilians, and 890 military. The majo- 
rity are Lutherans, who have 7 churches in town, and 
7 out of the town; the Catholics have 9 churches, 
and the Calvinists 2; and there are about 12,000 
Jews, who have 2 synagogues.—The constitution 
of this little state was formerly entirely aristocratic; 
but a new one was instituted in 1816, which places 
the sovereign power in the hands of all the citizens 
of the Christian confession. The re ae 
or legislative body, consists of 20 senators, and 20 of 
the municipal council, and 54 other members, of 
whom 45 are chosen by the electors of the city, and 
9 by the rural electors. The senate is the executive 
power, and consists of 45 members, divided into 
branches, among whom are the 5 syndies, and the 
2 burgomasters, who are annually chosen by the 
senate. Not more than 4 Roman Catholies, nor 
more than 3 Calvinists, are admissible into the senate; 
the rest of the body must always consist of members 
of the Lutheran church. Besides these bodies, there 
is a municipal council of 51 ‘members, chosen from 
the three Christian professions, whose functions are 
mainly confined to the surveillance of the taxes, 
which consist of an excise or consumption tax, the ~ 
customs amounting to about 250,000 fl, annually, 
stamp-duties, lotteries, a tax on the sales of mer- 
chandise, and an income-tax varying from a } to 2 
per cent. The revenue in 1826 was about 800,000 
fl., or £90,000, and the debt above £800,000. . 
1849, the revenne was 920,981 Rhenish fl, 
debt 6,922,061 fl. The ober - appellationsge 
supreme court-of- is formed by 
the senates of the 4 free cities of Lube 
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consists of the 4 syndics of the senate, with 2 senators. 
The city-court, which has the initiatory process in civil 
matters above the value of 300 florins, is presided over 
by a director, vice-director, and 4 councillors, Forthe 
protection of property, the police consists of 48 gens- 
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d’armes, with 6 sub-officers, and a superior officer; 


also 64 night-watchmen: and, for the outskirts of the 


town, 20 armed field-police. There are, in a word, 
no fewer than 33 public offices or departments, each 
with its funetionary or functionaries, and their as- 


sistants, for the government of this “free city” of 


69,000 souls!—The Lutheran community have 12 
clergymen, at the head of whom isa senior. The 
Lutheran consistory and elders nominate the preach- 
ers; but their choice must be confirmed by the senate. 
The Reformed, or Calvinist, or Presbyterian church 
has 2 presbyteries, one German, and one French, 
each consisting of 2 preachers and 6 elders. The 
eres are paid by their respective communities. 


he Catholics are under the bishop of Limburg. | 


The Jews are divided into Talmudists and Rational- 
ists, and have 2 synagogues. F. now holds, with the 
three other free towns of Germany, the seventeenth 
place in the confederacy, and has a vote in plenum. 
Its contingent to the army of the empire is 683 men, 
and 227 of reserve. 


History.) ‘The origin of this town reaches up to the earliest 


epochs of German history, In 794 there was a royal palace on 
the site of F, which was reckoned among the oldest of the pos- 
sessions of the Franconian kings. In the same year the suburb 
of Sachsenhausen was settled by some Saxon followers of Char- 


lemagne. After the treaty of Verdun, it formed the capital of 


the East Franconian empire, In 1154, F. was declared a free 
town of the German empire; and its status as such was confirmed 
in the Westphalian peace, The first number of the Journal de F, 
was published in this city in 1615. In the first quarter of the 
18th cent. it was thrice devasted by fire. When the Rhenish 


confederation was formed, F. was given to the prince-primate of 


the confederation, and fixed upon as the place of assembly, 
What is now called ‘the constitution of the free city of F! 
was voted by the citizens at large in July 1816, F. has suf- 


fered severely at different times from France, During the war | 


_ seven years its neutrality was violated, and the city 
seized by the French, who kept it during almost the whole 
of that period. In 1793 it was taken by Custine, the French 
republican commander, and subjected ‘to a contribution of 
1.000,000 rix dollars, or £175,000 sterling. Bot its fate was 
still worse in 1796, being compelled to pay contributions to the 
amount of 16,500,000 livres, or £713,195 sterling. In 1797, 


another contribution of 2,000,000 livres, or £87,500 sterling, was | 


raised on it. In 1799, it was compelled to 
tion of 1,424,000 livres, or £62,300 sterling, besides various requi- 
sitions, In February 1806, another contribution of 4,000,000 
livres, or £350,000 Sterling, was levied on its citizens; and to 
complete the business, the city, territory, and privileges, were 
sold by Bonaparte for 12,000,000,livres or £525,000 sterling. 


FRANKFORT MILLS, a village of Frankfort 
township, Waldo co., in the state of Maine, U. 5., 


¥ another contribu- 


101 m. ENE of Augusta, on Marsh river, 4 m. from | 


its mouth. 
_ FRANKFORT SPRINGS, a village of Hanover 
township, Beaver co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. 5., 233 m. NW of Harrisburg, consisting in 1840 
of about 40 dwellin 

FRANKLAND (Care), the NW point of Cape 
Barren island, in Bass strait, in § lat. 39° 26’, E 
long. 147° 59. 
_ FRANKLAND’S ISLANDS, a group of low 
islets, in the Great Barrier reef of NE. Australia, to 
the S of Cape Grafton. The largest island is in S 
lat. LT" 7 45". . 

FRANKLEY, a parish of Worcestershire, 34 m. 
SE of Halesowen. Area 2,000 acres, Pop. 170. 

FRANKLIN, a county in the NW part of the 
state of Maine, U. S., generally hilly, and watered 
by Sandy and Dead rivers, branches of Kennebec 
river. Pop. in 1840, 20,801. Its capital is Fram- 
ington.—Also a county in the state of Massachu- 
setts, one an area of 650 sq. m., drained by 
Connecticut and 








its tributaries, Miller's, Green, and _ 


|, Deerfield rivers. It is generally fertile, and pos- | 





sesses good water-power. Pop. 28,812. Lis capital 
is Greenfield.— Also a county in the state of Ver- 


pmont, bordered on the W by Lake Champlain, and 


watered by Missisque and Lamoille rivers. It is 
hilly in the E, but is generally fertile. It has exten- 
sive beds of fine marble. Pop. 24,531. Its capital 
is St. Albans.—Also a county in the N part of the 
state of New York, comprising a surface, generally 
hilly, of 1.527 sq. m., and drained by Saranac, Cha- 
teangay, Salmon, Trout, Deer, St. Regis. and Racket 
rivers. The soil consists chiefly of sandy loam, and 
is very productive. Its cap. is Malone. Pop. 16,518. 


| —Also a central county of the state of Pennsylvania, 
| containing a superficies of 734 sq.m. It lies in Kit- 


tatinny valley, the great limestone locality of the 
state, and is intersected by Mountain and Tuscarora 
or Cove mountain. The soil, which is watered by 
Conecocheague and Conedogwinit creeks and their 
branches, is fertile and well cultivated. Iron ore is 
abundant, and there are beds of white marble. Pop. 
37,793. Its cap. is Chambersburg.—Also a county 
near the centre of the state of North Carolina, com 

prising an area of 540 sq. m., watered by Tar river 
and Fishing creek. It presents a level and gene- 
rally fertile surface. Pop. 10,980, of whom 5,227 are 
slaves. Its cap. is Louisburg—Also a county of the 
state of Georgia, ;ontaining a superficies, generally 
hilly but fertile, of 680 sq. m., bordered on the NE 
by Tugaloo river, and drained by branches of N fork 
of Broad river. Pop. 9,886, of whom 2,095 are 
slaves. Its cap. is Carnesville—Also a co. of the 
state of Florida, bordered on the W by the Appala- 
chicola, and bounded on the 8 by the gulf of Mexico. 
It is low and swampy, but on the banks of the rivers 
is extremely fertile. Pop. 1,950, of whom 1.142 are 
slaves. Its cap. is Appalachicola. ‘The islands of 
St. George and St. Vincent belong to this co.—Also 
a county in the NW part of the state of Alabama, 
containing an area of 648 sq.m. Its surface is hilly, 
but presents considerable fertility, and is drained by 


| Cedar, Bear, Little Bear, and Spring creeks. Pop. 


14,270, of whom 6,005 are slaves. Its cap. is Russet- 
ville——Also a co. in the SW part of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, containing an area of 720 sq. m., generally 
level, and drained by branches of Homochitto river, 
and the head-streams of Amite river. The soil on 


| the banks of the rivers is good, but it is to a great 


extent incapable of cultivation. Pop. 4,775, of whom 
2,699 are slaves. Its cap. is Meadville.—Also a co. 
near the centre of the state of Tennessee, containing 


| @ superficies of 840 sq. m., bordered on the SE by 


Cumberland mountain, and drained by Duck river 
and Elk, Paint, and Rock creeks. It is hilly, but 
possesses a productive soil. Pop. 12,033, of whom 
3,085 are slaves. Its cap. is Winchester.—Also a 
co. near the N of the state of Kentucky, containing a 
surface of 200 sq. m., watered by Kentucky and Elk- 
horn rivers. It is hilly, but possesses considerable 
fertility. Pop. 9,420. of whom 2,849 are slaves. Its 
cap. is Frankfort.—Alsu a central co. of the state of 
Ohio, comprising an area of 529 sq. m., watered by 


the Scioto, Whetstone, and Olentangy rivers, and 


Alum, Big Walnut or Gahannah, Blacklick, and 
Darby creeks, branches of the Scioto. Its surface is 
level and swampy, but its soil is good, and on the 
rivers extremely productive. Pop. 25,049. Its cap. 
is Colambus.—Also a co. in the SE part of the state 


of Indiana, containing a surface generally level of 


400 sq. m., watered by the White Water and its 
branches. Pop. 
Also a co. in the state of Illinois, comprising 


an ar : 
of 864 sq. m., watered by Big Mnddy river and its” 
Its soil is good,!. 
but imperfectly cultivated. Pop. 3,682. Its capris | 
Frankfo 7 ty 
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branches, and the S fork of Saline. 


rt.— Also a co. in the state of Missom 





13,349. Its cap. is Brookville — 
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bounded on the N by the Missouri, and watered by | state. Pop. 2,320.—Also a township of Green co., 


Maramec, Bourbeuse, and several smaller rivers. Its 
surface is undulating, but it possesses a generally 
fertile soil. Pop. 7,515, of whom 1,054 are whites. 
Its capital is Union.—Also a co. in the NW part of 
the state of Arkansas, comprising an area of 800 sq. 
m., intersected by the Arkansas. The surface is 
hilly, but the soil on the banks of the rivers is excel- 
lent. Pop. 2,665, of whom 400 are slaves. Its cap. 
is Ozark.—Also a township of Hancock co., in the 
state of Maine, 101 m. NE of Augusta, at the head 
of Taunton bay. Pop. 502.—Also a township of 
Merrimac co., in the state of New Hampshire, 18 m. | 
NNW of Concord. watered by the Merrimac and its 
head-streams the Peniegewasset and Winnipisiogee | 
rivers. Pop. 1,280.—Also a township of Franklin 
co., in the state of Vermont, 70 m. NNW of Mont- 
cobs watered by Rocher river and the branches of 
issisque river. It is hilly, but is well adapted to 
pasturage. Pop. 1,410.—Also a township of Nor- 
folk co., in the state of Massachusetts, 31 m. SSW 
of Boston, watered by Charles river and its branches. 
Pop. 1,717.—Also a township of New London co., 
in the state of Connecticut, 37 m. SE of Hartford, 
watered by Shetucket and Susquetonscut rivers and | 
Beaver brook. It has a hilly surface. Its soil, con- 
sisting of gravelly loam, affords good pasturage. Pop. 
1,000.—Also a township of Delaware co., in the | 
state of New York, 84 m. SW of Albany, drained 
by Oleont creek and its branches. It has a rugged 
surface, but its soil, consisting of a reddish loam, is 
generally fertile. Pop. 3,025. The village contains 
about 700 inhabitants.—Also a township of Franklin 
co., in the same state, 25 m. SE of Malone, draimed 
by Saranac and Salmon rivers, and containing seve- 
ral small lakes. It has a mountainous surface, and 
possesses considerable diversity of soil. Pop. 192.— 
Also a township of Warren co., in the state of New 
Jersey, bordered on the SW by Musconetcong, and 
watered by Pohatcong creek. Pop. 1,437.—Also a 
township of Somerset co., in the same state, 7 m. SE 
of Somerville, generally hilly, and drained by Mill- 
stone and Raritan rivers and Six-Mile ran. Pop. 
3,878.—Also a township of Bergen co., in the same 
state, 13 m. NW of Hackensack. It has an nndu- 
lating surface, and its soil, consisting of gravel, loam, 
and sand, is well cultivated and productive. Pop. 
4,010.—Also a township of Gloucester co., in the 
same state, 15 m. SE of Woodbury, drained by Ra- 
coon creek, the sources of Maurice, and by several 
branches of Great Ege Harbour river. It has a level 
sandy surface, covered to a great extent with pine. 
Pop. 2.077.—Also a town, cap. of Venango co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, 210 m. WNW of Harris- 
burg, at the confluence of French creck with Al- 
leghany river. Pop. 595.—Also a township of Fay- 
ette co., in the same state, 9 m. N of Union, watered 
by Youghiogheny river and Redstone creek. Its 
surface is hilly, but its soil consists of fertile loam. 
Pop. 1,396.—Also a township of Susquelianna co., 
in the same state. Pop. 515,—Also a township of 
Armstrong co., in the same state. Pop. 1,713.— 
Also a township of Adams co., in the same state, 
watered by Conewago and Conecocheague creeks, 
and by branches of Marsh creek. Tt presents a level 
surface. Its soil is chiefly red shale. Pop. 1,698.— 








| Also a township of York co., in the same state, 4 m. 


from Harrisburg, drained by a branch of Bermudian 
creek. Pop. 819.—Also a township of Huntingdon 
co., in the same state. It is generally mountainous, 
and is drained by the W branch of Little Juniata | 
river, Warrior's run, and Sprace creek. Its soil con- 
ists of caleareous loam. Pop. 1,376.—Also a town- 
ship of Bradford co.,in the same state. Pop. 361. 


{ —Also a township of Westmoreland co., in the same | 





| nam co., in the same state. 
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in the same state. It has an undulating surface and 
loamy soil, and is drained by Ten Mile creek and its 
tributaries. Pop. 1,486.—Also a township of Allegha- 
ny co,, in the same state. Pop. 955.—Also a township 


-of Warren co., in the state of Ohio, 84 m. WSW of 
Columbus, on the E bank of Great Miami river, near 


the confluence of Clear creek, and intersected by the 
Miami canal.—Also a township of Adams co., in the 
same state. Pop. 1,355.—Also a township of Brown 
co., in the same state. Pop. 1,199.—Also a town- 
ship of Clermont co., in the same state, bordered on 
the 8 by Ohio river. Pop. 2,218.—Also a township 
of Coshocton co., in the same state. Pop. 670.— 
Also a township of Columbiana co., in the same 
state. Pop. 894.—Also a township of Drake co., in 
the same state. Pop. 300.—Also a township of 
Franklin co., in the same state, on the W side of 
Scioto river. Pop. 1,116.—Also a township of Har- 
rison co., in the same state. Pop. 1,117.—Also a 
township of Know co., in the same state. Pop. 
1,337.—Also a township of Licking co., in the same 
state, intersected by the National road. Pop. 1,131. 
—Also a township of Monroe co., in the same 
state. Pop. 1,137.—Also a township of Richland 
co., in the same state. It possesses a rich soil, and 
is drained by the head-waters of Mohican creck. 
Pop. 1,490.—Also a township of Ross co., in the 
same state. Pop, 589.—Also a township of Shelby 
co., in the same state. Pop. 647.—Also a township 
of Jackson co. in the same state. Pop. 1,055.— 
Also a township of Wayne co., in the same state. 
Pop. 1,504.—Also a township of Lenawee co., in the 
state of Michigan. Pop. 1,023.—Also a township of 
Flovd co., in the state of Indiana. Pop. 606.—Also 
a township of Henry co., in the same state. Pop, 
1,532,—Also a township of Harrison co., in the same 


state. Pop. 1,113.—Also a township of Owen co., in 


Pop. 865.—Also a township of Put- 
Pop. 996.—Also a town- 
ship of Marion co., inthe same state. Lop. 1,291.— 
Also a township of Montgomery co., in the same 
state. Pop. $47.—Also a township of Washington 
co., in the same state. Pop. 2,478.—Also a township 
of Wayne co., in the same state. Pop. 1,149.—Also 
a township of Howard co., in the state of Missouri, 
53 m. NW of Jefferson city. Pop. 2,015. The vil- 
lage is pleasantly situated on the N side of Missouri 
river, at the confluence of Bonne Femme river.— 
Also a township of Livingston co., in the same state. 
Pop. 587.—Also a township of Milwaukee co., in the 
state of Wisconsin. Pop. 248.—Also a town of 
Izard co., in the state of Arkansas. Pop. 276.—Also 
a town of Sevier co., in the same state. Pop. 206.— 
Also a town of Union co., in the same state. Pop. 
649.—Also a village of Baltimore co., in the state of 
Maryland, 34 m. N of Annapolis, on the NS bank of 
the 5 branch of Patapsco river, 20 m. from its source. 
Pop. 250.—Also a village of Pendleton co., in the 
state of Virginia, 171 m. NW of Richmond, on the W 
side of the 5 branch of Potomac river. Pop. 200.— 
Also a village of Macon co., in the state of North 
Carolina, 35 m. SW of Raleigh, on the W side of a 
S branch of Tennessee river—Also a village of 
Heard co., in the state of Georgia, 134 m. W of Mill- 
edgeville, on the E side of the Chattahoochee. 
Pop. 150.—Also a village and depot of Henry co., in 
the state of Alabama, 222 m. SE of Tuscaloosa, on 
the Montgomery and West Point railroad, 334 m. 
from the former place.—Also a village of Holmes 
co., in the state of Mississippi, 55 m. N of Jackson, 
on Big Cypress creek.—Also a village of St. Mary’ 


the same state. 


parish, in the state of Louisiana, 144 m. SW of New 
Orleans, on the W side of the Bayou Teche.—Alsa + 


a village of Williamson co., in the state of ” 
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see, 15m. 5 of Nashville, on the 8 side of Harpeth 
river.—Also a village of Simpson co., in the state of 
Kentucky, 164m. SW of Frankfort, on the W side of 
Drake creek, a branch of Barren river—Also a vil- 
lage of Southfield township, Oakland co., in the state 
of Michigan.—Also a village of Johnson co., in the 


state of Indiana, 20 m. 5 of Indianapolis, on the E side | 


of Young's creek, on a high bluff. Pop. 400.—Also 
a river which takes its rise in Drake co., in the 
state of Ohio; runs through Preble and Montgo- 
mery cos.; and, after a NW course of about 36 m., 
flows into the Great Miami river, in Butler co., op- 
posite Middletown. 

FRANKLIN BAY, an indentation of the N coast 
of Arctic America, to the W of Cape Parry, in N 
lat. 69° 80°, W long. 125°. 

FRANKLIN (Cape), a headland of Arctic Amer- 
ica, on the coast of East Greenland, in N lat. 73° 30, 
W long. 21° 30’, 


FRANKLIN CHANNEL, a channel lying be- | 


tween Barren island and Flinder’s island, in Banks’ 
strait, off the NE point of Van Diemen’s land. It 
is about 4 m. wide, and thickly strewed with islands 
and shoals. 

FRANKLIN CITY, a village of Franklin town- 
ship, Norfolk co., in the state of Massachusetts, U.S., 
28 m. SW of Boston. 


FRANKLINDALE, a village of Fishkill town- | 
ship, Dutchess co., in the state of New York, U.S. | 


Pop. in 1840, about 120. 

FRANKLIN (Fort), a fort of British North 
America, in the district of Mackenzie's river, at the 
egress of Great Bear Lake river from the lake of that 
name, in N lat. 65° 11’ 56”, W lone. 123° 12° 44”, 
Franklin's second expedition wintered here in 1825-6. 
They found the variation of the compass 39° 9’ E; 
and dip of the needle 82° 58’ 15”, 

FRANKLIN ISLAND, an island in § lat. 76° 8’ 
E long. 168° 12’. It is about 12 m. long, and 6 m. 
broad; and is composed wholly of igneous rocks, 
without the smallest trace of vegetation. 

FRANKLIN (Lake), a sheet of water in Arctic 
America, in N lat. 67°, W long. 95° 30”. 

FRANKLIN MILLS, a village of Franklin town- 


ship, Portage co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 134 m. | 


NE of Columbus, on Cuyahoga river, and intersected 
by the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal. 
FRANKLIN (Porst), a headland of Russian 


—Also # headland of Arctic America, in N lat, 69° 
31’ 18”, W long. 99° 17’ 58”. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, a village of Salem town- 
ship, Columbiana co., in the state of Ohio, U.S. 155 
m. NE of Columbus, situated at the junction of 
Cherry Fork and Middle Fork of Little Beaver river, 
Pop. in 1840, about 151. 

FRANKLINTON, a village of Washington parish, 
in the state of Louisiana, U. S., 63 m. NW of New 
Orleans, on Bompedines river, Pop. in 1840, 50, 

FRANKLIN VILLE, a township of Cattaraugus 
eo., m the state of New York, U. 5., 280 m. SW of 
Albany. It has an undulating surface, drained by 
Ischua and Great Valley crecks; and has a fine fer- 
tile soil, consisting of a componnd of clay and sandy 
and gravelly loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,293. 

FRANKS, a township of St. Francis co., in the 
state of Arkansas, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 565. 

FRANKSTADT, a municipal town of Austria, in 
Moravia, in the circle and 36 m. E of Preran, and 22 
m. E of Weiskirchen, on the |. bank of the Lubina. 
Pop. 3,200. It is noted for its cheese. 

FRANKSTOWN, a township and town of Hun- 
tingdon co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 116 
m. Se The township presents a moun- 
tainous surface, and is drained by Frankstown brench 
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of Juniata river, which enters the township through 
Frankstown gap of Dunning’s mountain, and re- 
eeives Beaver Dam creek. The soil in the valleys 
consists of calcareous loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,499. 
The town is 2 m. E of Hollydaysburg, on the Franks- 
town branch of Juniata river. Pop. 357. 

FRANKTON, a parish in Warwickshire, 44 m. 
W of Dunchurch. Area 1,660 acres. Pop. 282,— 
Also a township in the p. of Whittington, Salop. 
Pop. 275.—Also a township in the p. of Ellesmere, 
in the same co. Pop, 199. 

FRANLELU, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme, cant. and 7m. S of St. Valery-sur-Somme. 
Pop. 714. 

FRANQUEIRA, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in 
the prov. of Pontevedra, partido and 23 m. ENE of 
Tuy, near the |. bank of the Mourentan. Pop. 640. 

FRANQUENE'E, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Taviers. Pop. 130. 

FRANQUENIES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Ceroux-Mousty. Pop. 56, 

FRANQUIEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov, of Hainault, dep. of Wannebecq. Pop. 60. 

FRANSCHE-HEYDE-HOORN, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Eckeren. 
Pop. 207. 

FRANSCHE-HOEK-KLOOF, a defile on the E 
confines of the district of Stellenbosch, Cape of Good 
Hope, in the upper part of the valley of the Great 
Berg river. The road through it is nearly 7 m. in 
length, and runs along the face of a steep mountain, 
being in many parts cnt out of the solid rock. In 
the valley is a settlement of French Huguenots, situ- 
ated about 50 m. from Cape Town. | 

FRANSHAM (Great), a parish in Norfolk, G4 
m. ENE of Swaffham. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. 329. 

FRANSHAM (Lirtte), a parish in Norfolk, 5% 
m. ENE of Swaffham. Areal,490 acres. Pop, 263. 

FRANSICHES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Somme, cant. of Corbis. Pop. 1,182. 

FRANT, or Fant, a parish, partly in Kent, and 
partly in Sussex, 3 m. 8 of Tonbridge-Wells. Area 
9,430 acres, $10 of which are in the co. of Kent. 


| Pop. 2,280. 


FRANVILLERS, a commune of France, in the 
of the Somme, cant. of Corhis. Pop. 1,211. 


dep. 

| PRANZ, a village of Austria, in Styria, in the 
: circle and 15 m. WSW of Cully. on an affluent of the 
America, to the SW of Point Barrow or North cape. | Sa 


ve. 
FRANZBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 


| Pomerania, capital of a cirele of the same name, in 


the regency and 13 m. SW of Stralsund, on the S 
side of the Richtenberger-see, and near the I. bank 
of the Klein Treibel. Pop. m 1837, 1,022. It was 
founded in 1587.—The circle contained in 1837 
46,607 inhabitants. 

FRANZENSBRUNN, a village of Bohemia, in 
the circle and 17 m. WSW of Elbogen, celebrated 
for its mineral sprinys and baths, . 

FRASCA (Care), a headland of the island of 
Sardinia, on the W coast, forming the S side of the 


gulf of Oristano, in 8 lar. 39° 46". 


FRASCAROLO, a town of Piedmont, in the 
prov. of Lomellina, mandamento of Mede, 30 m. § 
of Novara. Pop. 1,050. 

FRASCATI, a town of the Pontifical states, in 
the comarca and 12 m. by road SE of Rome, finely 
situated on one of the lower 
933 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 4,975. It is surrounded 
by ancient fortifications, and contains two cathedrals, 
an old and a new, in the latter of which are monu- 
ments to Cardinal York and his brother Prince Ch 
Edward, who died here in 1783. It also conta 
an episcopal palace, but the surrounding villas c 
stitute its chief attraction. This town, which is.oné 
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of the most ancient in Italy, has always been a fa- 
vourite place of resort to the wealthier mbhabitants 
of the metropolis, and the number of its inhabitants 
is considerably increased during summer. On the 
summit of a hill in the environs are the ruins of the 
ancient ; and near it the remains of Cicero's 
country-house, of a small amphitheatre, and of baths. 

FRASCINETO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 


Calabria Citra, district and 4 m. ENE of Castrovil- | 


lari. Pop. 1,500, 

FRASERBURGH, a parish and seaport, formerly 
called Philorth, in the district of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, bounded on the N and E hy the North sea. 
Area about 10,000 acres. Pop. 8,615. ‘The town, 
which is also a burgh of regality, is 42 m. N of 
Aberdeen, and 151 m. N of Edinburgh. Pop. 1,200. 

FRASER RIVER, or Tacourene’ - TessE, a 
river of British North America, which issues from a 
lake of the same name, in the Rocky mountains, in 
N lat. 52° 30°; runs WNW a distance of 270 m., 
passes Fort George, then bends 5, and after a total 
and rapid course of 470 m., falls into the sound of 
Juan de Fuea, in N lat. 49°, and 40m. W of Fort Lang- 
lev. Its principal affluents are on the r. the Salmon. 
which has its source in a lake to the W of that of 
M‘Leod river, and on the |. the Kashmin. The E 
bank is high, and the adjacent country mountainous, 
while the opposite side is flat and uniform. The 
Carrier Indians inhabit the banks of this river, and 
derive their principal subsistence from the salmon 
with which it abounds. Its course is very rapid, but 
it is navigable for canoes, except where imterrupted 
by cataracts. 

FRASLAU, or Fraszcav, a town of Austria, in 
Styria, in the circle and 12 m. WNW of Cilly, on the 
l. bank of the San. 

FRASNES, a commnne of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur. Pop. 416. 

FRASNES-LEZ-BUISSENAL, a commune and 
town of Belgium, in the prov, of Hainault, arrond. 
and 12 m. NE of Tournai, and 21 m. NW of Mons, 
on the L. bank of the Ronne. Pop. of com., 4,655; 
of town, 971. 


woollen fabrics, hosiery, and lace. 
FRASNES-LEZ-GOSSELIES, a commune of 


Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 12 m. | 


WN of Charleroi. Pop. 1,682. 

FRASSDORF, a village of Anhalt-Dessan, 10 m. 
SSW of Dessau. Pop. 415, 

FRASSEM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Luxemburg, arrond. of Limburg. Pop. 480. 

FRASSINE, or Frassexe, a river of Austrian 
Lombardy, which takes its rise in the W part of the 
prov. of Vicenza, 3m. W of Recoaro. It bears the 
name of Agno until it enters the prov. of Verona, 
where it takes that of Gua; at Cologna it receives 
the name of Frassine, It then bends SE and E; 
enters the prov. of Padua, and 1s joined on the |. by 
the Bisato. A little below Este it divides into two 
branches, one of which takes the name of Santa 
Catharina, runs 8, and joins the Gorzon canal; the 
other, usually called the canal d’Este, passes Monse- 
lice, and unites at Battaglia with the Cagnola canal. 
The total course of the F., from the source of the 


It has extensive breweries, distilleries, | 
and salt refineries, and numerous manufactories of | 
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in the district and 32m. SW of Modena, cant. and 
56m. SSW of Monte-Fiorino. Pop. 1,200. 

FRASSO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 13 m. ENE of Caserta. 
Pop., with the v. of Nanzignano, 4,000. It has 2 
churches. 

FRAT. See Evrsrates. 

FRATELLI. See ApEtrnt. 

FRATELLO (Santo), a town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Messina, district and 15 m. ENE of Mis- 
tretta. and 3 m. from the Mediterranean. 

FRATING, a parish in Essex, 6 m. ESE of Col- 
chester. Area 1,350 acres. Pop. 271. 

FRATTA, a town of the Pontifical states, in the 
delegation and 15 m. N of Perngia, on the |. bank 
of the’ Tiber. Pop. 1,226. It has some manufac- 
tures, but its industry is chiefly agricultural.—Also 
a river of Austrian Lombardy, which takes its rise 
under the name of Togna, in the prov. of Verona, 
SSW of Montebello; runs first 5, then E, enters the 
prov. of Padua, passes through the Vighizzolo marsh, 
crosses by means of an aqueduct the canal of Santa 
Catterina, forms the Gorzon canal, and after a course 
of about 36 m., of which 17 are navigable, joins the 
Brenta. It is sometimes called in the upper part of 
its course the Rabiosa. 

FRATTA (La), a handsome village of Austrian 
Lombardy, in the prov. of Polesina, district and 8 
m. WSW of Rovi igo, on the Scortico canal. Pop. 
2.000. Its foundation is attributed to the ancient 
Tuseans. 

FRATTA-MAGGIORE, a town of Naples, in the 
prov. and 6 m. N of Naples, district and 2 m. N of 
Casoria. Pop. 8,500. It has several peo re and 
possesses extensive manufactories of cordage. 

FRATTE, a village of the Pontifical states, in 
the del. of Urbino and Pesaro, 15 m. SE of Urbino. 
Pop. 1.072.—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 13 m. NE of 
Gaeta, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Rocea-Guglielma. 
Pop. 2,900. 

FRATTING, or WRatrexy, a town of Moravia, 
in the circle and 20 m. W of Znamm, near the |, 
bank of the Taya. Pop. 533. 

FRATTOLI, a town of Naples. in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 14 m, WSW of Teramo. 

FRAUBRUNNEN, or Fravenspruny, a baili- 
wick and village of Switzerland, in the cant. and 11 


i'm. NNE of Berne, on the road to Soleure. Pop. 


198. It derives its name from a celebrated abbey 
which formerly existed here. In 1375 the Normans 
and Burgnndians were here defeated by the Swiss. 
The bail. contains 9,245 mhabitants. 
FRAUENARACH, a village of Bav aria, in the 
circle of Middle Franconia, presidial and 5 m. E of 
Herzogenaurach, and 11m. NW of Nuremberg, on the 
1. bank of the Anrach, and near the Regnitz. Pop. 


| 850. It has an extensive brewery; and carrieg on a 


considerable trade in fruit. 

FRAUENBERG, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency of Cologne, cirele and 9 m. 
SSW of Lechenich. Pop. 1,144. It has two distil- 
leries of brandy. 

FRAUENBERG, FRAUMBERG, FRIMBERG, oT 
Primpa, a town of Bohemia, in the cirele and 33 m. 


Agno, is about 75 m. It is navigable for boats of | W of Pilsen, and 5 m. SW of Haya, at the base of 


10 tons burden to Cologna. In the upper part of its 
course it is sometimes called the Fiume-Nuovo. 

FRASSINETTO-DI-PO, a village of Piedmont, 
in the prov. and 3§ m. E of Casale, and 17m. NNW 
of Alexandria, on an arm of the Po. Pop. 1,740. 

FRASSINO, a village of Piedmont, in the div. of 
Coni, -proy. and 13 m. WSW of Saluzzo, on the 1. 
bank of the Varaita. Pop. 1,400. 

‘ORO, a town of the duchy of Modena, | 
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the Bohmerwald-gebirge. On an adjacent moun- 
tain are the ruins of an ancient fortress. In the 
environs are a mine of iron and several iron-works, 


_—Also a town in the circle and 7 m, N of Budweis, 


on the Moldan. 
FRAUENBREITUNGEN, formerly Kontesprei- 


TUNGEN, a town of Saxe-Meiningen, 15 m, St boul no a] 


Meiningen, and 17 m. S of Eisenach, on the 


of the Werra. Pop. 506. a 
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FRAUENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 


of East Prussia, regency and 45 m. SW of Konigs- 
berg, circle and 7 m. WSW of Braunsberg, on the 
Frische-haff, at the mouth of the Baude, and near the 
foot of the Domberg. Pop. 2,380. It has a cathe- 
dral in which is the tomb of Copernicus, and several 
parish-churches; and possesses manufactories of cloth 
and pottery, and several tanneries. It carries on an 
active trade in wood and thread, and has extensive 
fisheries. 
FRAUENBURG, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Courland, district and 40 m. W of Mittan. 
FRAUENDORF, a town of Prussia, in the prov, 
of East Prussia, regency of Konigsherg, NW of 
Heilsberg. Pop. 280. ) 
FRAUENFELD, a town of Switzerland, capital 
of the cant. of Thurgovia, on the r. bank of the 
Murg, 15 m. WSW of Constance, 23 m. NE of Zu- 
rich, and 84m. NE of Berne, in N lat. 47° 33’ 28”, 
and E long. 8° 54’... Pop. 2,858. It was to a freat 
extent destroyed by fire towards the close of the last 
century, and has since been greatly improved. Its 
rincipal edifices are an ancient fortress, the town- 
ouse, the chancery, and the parish-churches, of 
which there are two—a Catholic and a Protestant, 
It has manufactories of calico, spinning-mills, sev- 
eral printing and dye works, and 2 printing estab- 
lishments, and a considerable trade. A mine of coal 
has been discovered in the vicinity. ‘This town was 
taken in 1640 by the confederates.—The bail. of F, 


comprises 4 circles and 14 parishes, and contains 


11.414 inhabitants, 

FRAUENHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Lower Bavaria, presidial of Vilsbiburg, 5 
m. 5 of Landshut. and 87 m. NE of Munich, on the 
r. bank of the Little Vils. Pop. 2,000. It is de- 
pendent on the seignory of the same name. 

FRAUENKIRCHEN, or Botpoe-Aszszony, a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat of Wieseiburg. 
Pop. 1,791. It has a church and an ancient Fran- 
ciscan convent. 

FRAUENMARKT, or Barn, a town of Hun- 
gary, in the comitat of Houth, 6 m. SSE of Pukantz 


or Baka-Banya, on the Szekencze. Pop. 2,070. It: 


has a considerable trade in grain. The environs pro- 
duce wine and tobacco, 

FRAUENREITH, a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Bavaria, presidial of Berchtesgaden. 
It has salt-mines and quarries of marble. 

FRAUENSTADTL, See Bercstapte. 

_ FRAUENSTETDN, a bailiwick and town of Saxony, 
in the circle and 20m.SSW of Dresden, at an alt. of 
2,200 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 1,107. It has a castle, 
2 churches, and an ancient fort now in a ruinous 
condition. It possesses manufactories of linen and 
several dye-works; and in the environs is a mine of 
silver. Pop. of bail., 9,000. 

FRAUENTHAL, a village of Austria, in the duchy 
of St¥ria, circle and 31 m. NW of Marburg, on the 
Lasnitz. Pop. 240. It has extensive brass-works, 
and several alum-works. See also Caam. 

FRAUREUTH, a town of the principality of 
Renss-Greitz, bail. and 10 m. ENE of Greitz, on the 
road to Gera. Pop. 1,100. It has a church, and 
possesses an €Xtensive cotton-mill. 

FRAUSTADT, or Wscnowa, a circle and town 


of Prussia, in the prov. and regency, and 63 m. SSW | 
oO 


of Posen, and 14m. NE of Glogan. Pop. in 1846, 
5,310, of whom about 1-10th are Jews. It has a 
Catholic and 3 Lutheran churches, a convent, a col- 
lege, barracks, and an orphan’s asylum; and possesses 


manufactories of cloth, linen, morocco leather, hats, 


and gloves, several distilleries of brandy, a wax- 
bleachery, and an oil-mill. Corn, 
form its chief articles of trade. In 1706 a signal 
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victory was obtained here by the Swedes over the 
united forces of the Russians and Saxons. ‘The circle 
of F. contains 45,520 inhabitants. 

FRAYLES (Los), a group of rocks, near the 5 coast 
of the island of Haiti, 10 m. WNW of the island of 
Béata, in N lat. 17° 40’, and W long. 71° 35’.— Also a 
group of islets in the Caribbean sea, 9m. ENE of the 
NE point of the island of Margarita, in N lat. 11° 11, 
and W long. 63° 50’.— Also a group of desert islets, 
in the Pacific, near the W side of the entrance of the 
hay of Panama, between point Mala and the pro- 
montory of Puercos, in N lat. 7° 24°, and W long, 


80° 5’—Also a group of low rocky islets on the E 


coast of Patagonia. 
FRAYSSINET, a commune of France, in the dep, 
of the Lot. cant. of Saint-Germain. Pop. 1,285. 
FRAYSSINET-LE-GELAT, a commune of 
— in the dep. of the Lot, cant. of Cazals. Pop. 
FRAZE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Eure-et-Loir, cant. of Thiron-Gardais, 16 im. 
ESE of Nogent-le-Rotron. Pop. 1,513. 
FRAZER'S ISLAND, or Saxpy Istanp, an 
island on the E coast of Australia, intersected by 
the parallel of 25° 25’ 5, and the meridian of 153° 
10° E. It is 23 m. long, and runs nearly parallel to 
the main, forming the W side of Hervey’s bay. To- 
wards its N extremity, it trends towards the E, 


leaving a wide open entrance to the bay; at its S 
extremity, it approaches within ? m. of the main.— 


Also an island of New Brunswick, in Miramichi 
river, a little above Newcastle. 
FRECHAS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 


| Tras-os-Montes, comarca and 29 m. NW of Mon- 


corvo, on the |. bank of the Tua. 

FRECHEN, a village of Prussia, in the regency 
and 7 m. W of Cologne, circle of Dusseldorf. Pop: 
1,800. It has manufactories of pottery. 

FRECHILLA, a judicial partido and town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Palencia. The 
partido comprises 34 pueblos. The town is 19 m. 
WNW of Palencia, in a marshy district, on the r. 
bank of the Valdejinate. Pop. 1,704. It is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and has a handsome parish- 


church. Woollen fabrics and cheese form its chief 
articles of manufacture. 


_ FRECKENDORF, a town of Prussian Westpha- 
lia, in the reg. of Munster, circle of Warendorf. 
Pop. 1,000. _ ' 

FRECKENHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 3 m. SW 
Area 2,520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
427; in 1841, 495. 

FRECKENFELD. a village of Bavaria, 9 m. 5 
of Landau. Pop. 1,000, 


FRECKENHORST, a village of Prussian West- 


| phalia, in the principality of Munster, 1 m. SW of 


Warendorf. 

FRECKLEBEN, a town of Anhalt-Dessau, NW 
of Sandersleben. Pop. 700. 

FRECKLETON, a township in the p. of Kirk- 
ham, in Lancashire, 8 m. W of Preston. Pop. in 
1831, 909; in 1841, 995. 

FREDDO. See Ficvme. . 

FREDEBURG, a town of Prussian Westphalia, on 
the Lenne, 14 m. S of Brelon. Pop. 700. 

_FREDENBURG, a town of Dutch Guayana, on 
the coast, FE. of Paramaribo. 

FREDENSBORG, or Freperixsnore, a Danish 
station, on the Guinea coast of Africa, 30m. NE of 
Acera, at the mouth of the Ningo. It was recently 
sold to the British government. cs 
FREDENWALDE, a town of ators: int 
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coast of Van Diemen’s Land, 9 m. E of Hobart- 
Town, discovered by Tasman in 1642. 

FREDERICA, a town in Glyn co., in the state of 
Georgia, ree aue situated on the W side of St. 
Simon’s island. It was founded by General Ogle- 
thorpe; but now contains only a few houses, which 
stand on an eminence, upon a branch of the Alata- 
maha, which washes the W side of the island, and 
forms a bay before the town. 

FREDERICLA, or Freperirz, a town of Den- 
mark, in N. Jutland, 5 m. N of Middlefahrt, on the 
Little Belt, where all vessels passing the Belt pay a 
toll. Thongh the walls of this town enclose a large 
extent of ground, the pop. is only 4,500. It was found- 
ed in 1651; but the fortifications were scarcely com- 
pleted, and the town built, when it was taken by 
storm and burned by the Swedes in 1657. The for- 
tifications still subsist, but would require a very nu- 
merous garrison to defend them. Tobacco is exten- 
sively cultivated in the environs. The chief mannu- 
factures are woollen cloths, brandy, beer, and lea- 


ther, 

FREDERICK, a county of the state of Maryland, 
U. S.. comprising an area of 750 sq. m., bordered on 
the SW by the Potomac, and drained by Monococy 
river and Cococtin creek, and their branches. It is 
level, and generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 36,405. 
Its capital, of the same name, is 75 m. WNW of An- 


napolis, on Carrol’s ereek, a branch of Monococy | 
It is well and regularly built; | 


creek. Pop. 5,182. 
and, next to Baltimore. is the most important town 
in the state. Itis intersected by the great road from 
Baltimore to Wheeling; and is connected by a branch 
line with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad.—Also a 
co. of the state of Virginia, containing an area of 660 
sq. m., bounded on the 5 and SE by the Shenandoah 
river, and watered by Opequan, Sleepy, and Back 
ereeks. It has a rugged surface, but its soil is very 
fertile. A railroad extends from Winchester, the 
capital. to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, at Har- 
pers Ferry. Pop. 14.242.— Also a township of 
Montgomery co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 77 m. 
FE. of Harrisburg. Pop. 1,217.—Also a township of 
Knox co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 444. 
FREDERICK HOUSE, a trading-station in Up- 


per Canada, near Lake Warotowaha, on the r. bank | 


of a stream which, issuing from this lake, flows into 
the Abitibbi, in N lat. 49° 4". 
FREDERICK (Porst), a projecting point of land 


in Queen Charlotte’s island, appearing like two is- | 


lands, in N lat. 53° 58". 

FREDERICKSBORG, a village of Denmark, 15 
m. N of Copenhagen. It is “a sort of Zieland Wind- 
sor,”—a crowd of dingy houses disposed in narrow 
tortuous streets, with the lofty spires and bold gables 
of a splendid palace built by Christian IV. towering 
above them. ‘The palace is built upon some small 
islands in a little lake, which becomes a mere moat 
towards the town, and is ercssed by a drawbridge. 
It is a stately pile of brick, enriched with a profusion 
of ornamental devices in white stone. 
the great square are bordered by buildings for the 
household and state troops; the third is closed up 
by a portion of the palace itself. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a town of Spottsylvania 
co., in the state of Virginia, U. 5., on the SW side 
of Rappahannock river, 110 m. above the Chesapeake, 
66 m. NE of Riechmend, and 56 m. SSW of Wash- 
ington. Pop. in : 
a village in Salt creek township, Wayne co., in the 
state of Ohio, 98 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 
$50.—Also a township in Muskingum co., in the 
same state. Pop. 136.—Also a village of Washing- 
ton co., in the state of Indiana, 111 m. S of Indian- 
apolis, on Blue river. Pop. 50.—Also a town of 
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Two sides of | 





1830, 3,307; in 1840, 3,974.—Also | 
‘ton in 1785. It is pleasantly situated upon a level 
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Cape Colony, in the district of Albany, 28 m. NE of 
Bathurst. _ 

FREDERICKSHAAB, a port on the W coast of 
Greenland, in N lat. 62°. 

FREDERICKSHALD, or FRIepERICHSHALL, 3 
town of Norway, situated at the influx of the Tis- 
tedaelf into the Idefiord, 50 m. N of Uddevalla. 
Pop. 5,500. Though quite an open town, it is cele- 
brated, in the history of sieges, from its vicinity to 
the steep and almost impregnable fortress of Fred- 
ericksteen, before which Charles XII. of Sweden was 
killed, on 11th December 1718. A fire which hap- 
pened here in June 1759, laid 300 houses in ashes. 

he pop. are for the most part engaged in the tim- 
ber-trade. 

FREDERICKSHAMQ, a port and strong fort of 
Russia, in Finland, in the gov. and 54 m. WSW of 
Wiburg, in N lat. 60°35’. Pop. 1,000. It was ceded 
to Russia in 1748. 

FREDERICKSHAVN, a seaport of Denmark, in 
Jutland, 40 m. NE of Aalborg, on the Cattegat. 
Pop. 500. - 

FREDERICKSHOLM. See ExpHovms. 

FREDERICKSOORD, a village of Holland, in 
the prov. of Drenthe, 5 m. NE of Steenwyk, founded 
in 1818 as an experimental pauper colony. 

FREDERICKSTADT, or Janva Rica, a small 
town of Russia, in the gov. of Courland, on the lL. 
bank of the Dwina, 48 m. E of Mitan 

FREDERICKSTADT, a town of Denmark, in 


‘the duchy of Sleswick, at the confluence of the 


Treene and the Eyder. It has manufactures of silk, 
woollen fabrics, starch, and oil; and some navigation. 
It was founded in 1621, by a body of Arminians, who 
emigrated from Holland in consequence of the deci- 
sions of the synod of Dort. In the late civil war, in 
Sept. 1850, this town was nearly destroyed; the 
town-hall, churehes, chapels, schools, great locks 
by which the Treene was connected with the Evder, 
and all the E part of the town, were burnt. Of 506 
dwelling-houses composing the town, 137 were burned 


to the ground, and 285 more or less damaged. The 


Danish garrison repelled the attack of the Holstein 
troops with great gallantry and success; but the bom- 
bardment and destruction of the town, belted in as it 
is by dykes and water, was wholly without purpose; 
for, even had the Danes abandoned the town, it was 
still fully commanded by the higher ground towards 
Husum. 
FREDERICKSTADT, a small town of Norway, 
in the bishopric of Aggerhuus, near the mouth and 
on the L or E bank of the Glommen, 44 m. 5 of 
Christiania. The inhabitants, in number 2,800, are 
chiefly employed in the wood trade. It is the most 
regular fortress in the Sof Norway. In April 1764, 
the town was almost entirely destroyed by fire. Its 
rt, at the mouth of the river, is Forstadt. 
FREDERICKSUND, a seaport of Denmark, in 
the island of Sieland, situated on the gulf of Rots- 
child, 19 m. NW of Copenhagen. Pop. 400. 
FREDERICKSVARK, a seaport of Denmark, 
situated in a bay on the N coast of the island of Sie- 
land. There is here a cannon foundry. 
FREDERICTON, the capital of New Brunswick, 
situated in the co. of York, 66 m. by land, and 75 m. 
by water, above the mouth of the St. John river, 
which is here } of a m. wide, and navigable for ships 
to the sea. It was formerly called St. Ann’s, and 
was made the seat of government by Sir Guy Carl- 


point of land, formed by a bold curve on the 5 side 
of the stream, commanding a view of the river, and 


of the debowche of the Nashwaak, a rapid ein 
4 elevat+— 


coming from the W. .A range of moderately 
ed hills bends 
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is 2 m. long, and a } m. wide. Thus encircled by 
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vated tract is occupied at its N extremity by the 
capital. The streets are wide, and parallel to each 
other; and the abundance and cheapness of land has 
favoured the cultivation of gardens and the va 
of ornamental trees, which have added much to the 
natural beauty of the site. The building lots con- 
tain each a square acre, and 18 of these form a square. 
The surfaces of the hills to the S are also partially 
| cultivated, and occupied by the college, and a num- 
' ber of handsome cottages. Several of the public 
: buildings are of the best class. The government- 
' house, the residence of the lieutenant-governor, is 
a spacious stone building, at the W extremity of the 
town. King’s college is also a substantial building 
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ing 22 rooms for students, a chapel, 2 lecture-rooms, 
and apartments for the accommodation of the vice- 
president, and 2 professors. ‘The province-hall, 
in which the different legislative bodies assemble, 
is a plain commodious wooden structure. The 
principal barracks are situated on the bank of the 
river, in the town; and will accommodate 1,000 
infantry, and a company of artillery. F. has been 
visited by several conflagrations; in 1825, the gov- 
ernment-house, with one-third of the town, was laid 
in ruins; and in November 1850 it was still more 
severely devastated by fire. The merchants of F. 
obtain their chief supplies of goods from St. John, 
They are brought up in steamers, of which there are 


of freestone, 170 ft. long, and 60 ft. wide, contain- 


during winter, when the communication is main- 
tained by sledges drawn by horses over the ice. 
The large supplies of provisions required by the 
Inmber-men, during their encampment in the woods, 
are chiefly purchased at the same place; and the 
preponderance in favour of lumbering pursuits is so 
great, that the laborious agricultural pop., under the 
present system of husbandry, are unable to supply 
their own wants and those of the timber-gaugers 
employed in the wilderness.—F’. stands upon a bed 
of diluvial sand and gravel, which, although several 
feet higher than the alluvial intervals, is not alto- 
gether free from the danger of inundation. <A par- 
tial overflowing of the river took place on the 11th 
of April 1831, from the occurrence of an ice-dam in 
the river below, by which the front streets were sub- 
me From this capital, roads diverge to St, 
John, Nova Scotia, Miramichi, Madawaska, St. An- 
drews, and other places; and, by the aid of legisla- 
tive grants, internal communication has been greatly 
improved of late. .A steam-boat has ascended the 
river to Woodstock, 64 m. farther up the stream; 
but until some large rocks are removed from the 
Meductie and other rapids, the extension of steam- 
navigation to the upper country will not be con- 
sidered safe. Provisions and merchandise of all 
kinds are towed upwartls in large boats drawn by 
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stream. ‘The 
site side of the river are also propelled by horses. 


light. 
co., in the state of Ohio, 40 m. NE of Columbus. 
Pop. 107.—Also a village, capital of Crawford co., 
in the state of Indiana, 122 m. 5 of Indianapolis, 


the Great Horse-shoe Bend. 
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the river and high ground, a fertile and well-culti- 


loam. Pop. 1,831.—Also a township of Adame co., 
} in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 465.—Also a 


at present 5 plying daily upon the river—except | 


to-de-Valdes, on the W coast of North America, in 


the head of Casco bay, in which it has a small har- 


horses; the more domestic trade is carried on in_ 
eanoes, which are exceedingly numerous on the | 
-boats between F. and the oppo-— 


FREDONIA, a village of Pomfret township, Chau- | 
tauque co., in the state of New York, 323 m. SW of | 
Albany, 2m. 'W of Lake Erie. It has a spring of 
earbonated hydrogen, which supplies the streets with | 
Pop. 1,000,—Also a township of Licking | 
| at the mouth of the Mitomba, on its L or S bank, opr 
| posite the Bullom shore, in N lat. 8° 30’, W long. 12° 


on a high bloff, on the N side of Ohio river, at 


Pop. 136.—Also a 
township of Calhoun co., in the state of Michigan. 
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FREDROPOL, a small town of Austrian Galicia, 
in, the circle and 8m. 'S of Przernysk. 

FREDSTOED, or Freprerickstanpt, the cap. of 
the Danish island of Santa Cruz, situated on its W 
coast.) Pop. 2,400. 

FREEDOM, a township of Waldo co., in the state 
of Maine, U. 8., 33 m. NE of Augusta. Pop. in 
1840, 1.153.—Also a township of Carroll co., in the 
state of New Hampshire, 61 m. NNE of Concord. 
It is hilly, but generally fertile. Pop. 926.—Alsoa 
township of Cattaraugus co., in the state of New 
York, 270 m.5W of Albany. It has a level surface, 
and is drained by Clear creek and other tributaries 
of Cattaraugus creek. The soil consists of gravelly 


village of Beaver co., in the same state, 224 m. NW 
of Harrisburg. pleasantly situated on the E side of 
Ohio river, 2 m. from the mouth of Beaver river. 
Pop. 384.—Also a township of Portage co., in the 
state of Ohio, 159m. NNE of Columbus. It is level, 
and partly marshy, but generally fertile. Pop. 888. 
—<Also a township of Henry co.. in the same state. 
Pop. 105.—Also a township of Wood co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania. Pop. 248.—Also a township of 
Washtenaw co., in the state of Michigan. Pop. 956. 
—Also a township of La Fayette co., in the state of 
Missouri. Pop. 415. 

FREEDOM. PLAINS, 2 village of La Grange 
township, Dutchess co., in the state of New York, 
U. &., 79 m. 5 of Albany. 

FREEHOLD, a village of Greenville township, 
Green co.,in the state of New York, U. 5. 42 m. 
SW of Albany. Pop. in 1840, 120.—Also a town- 
ship, capital of Monmonth co., in the state of New 
Jersey, 35 m. SE of Trenton. Its soil consists of 
sandy loam. Pop. of upper and lower townships 
united, 11,329.—Also a township of Warren co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 778. 

FREEMAN, a township of Franklin co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 5.,48 m. NNW of Angusta. IJt 
has a fertile soil, and is drained by Sandy cree‘. 
Pop. 838. 

FREEMANTLE POINT, the W point of Puer- 


























Prince William sound, in N lat. 60° 57’. 
FREEMONT (Care). a cape on the N coast of 

the island of Jersey, 5 m. N of St. Helier. 
FREEPORT, a township of Cumberland co., in 

the state of Maine, U. S., 34m. SSW of Augusta, at 


bour. Pop. in 1840, 2,662.—Also a village of Buf- 
falo township, Armstrong co., in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, 196 m. WNW of Harrisburg, at the conflu- 
ence of Buffalo creek with Alleghany river, and in- 
tersected by the Pennsylvania eanal. Pop. 727— 
Also a township of Harrison co., in the state of Ohio, 
99 m. ENE of Columbus. Pop. 1,285. The village 
is on Big Stillwater creek, a branch of Tascarawas 
river. Pop. 200.—Also a village of Stephenson ’‘co., 
in the state of Illinois, 200 m. N of Springtield, on 
Peckatonica river. 

_ FREEREN, a small town of Prussian Westphalia, 
20 m. SE of Meppen. 

FREETHORPE, a parish of Norfolk, 4m. SSW 
of Acle. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 1831, 289; in 
1841, 383. = 

FREETOWN, the capital of Sierra Leone, situated 


30°, about 6 m. from Cape Sierra Leone. A semicir- 
cular ridge of thickly wooded mountains, risin; not far 
sti the river to an alt. of 2,600 ft., encloses theta 
which has a picturesque appearance, especiallywhen | 
viewed from the bay in front, many of the houses }] 
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being built on a gentle declivity from Fort Thorn- 
ton, and the white dwellings and rich gardens creep- 
ing pales up the sides of the hills, where the 
new barracks and hospital appear with good effect, 
at an alt. of about 400 ft. above sea-level, in the rear of 
the fort, which however ocenpies a bad situation, 
being now nearly in the centre and surrounded by 
houses. The pop. of F. including the suburbs, and 
the Kroomen usually resident here, is about 30,000, 
It comprises European merchants who have here 
houses for their stores as well as private residences, 
Maroons, Nova Scotians, discharged Blacks from the 
West India regiments, exiles from Barbadoes, liber- 
ated Africans who have obtained lots of land in the 
vicinity, and individuals of native tribes, amongst 
whom are Akoos or Yoribas, Mokos, Eboes, Man- 
dingos, Kusus, Haussas, Timanees, and Jolliifes. 
About 1 in 100 of the black pop. has « comfortable 
stone-built house; the remainder have huts built of 
mud and thatched with grass. The style in which 
the better class of houses are generally built throws 
an oriental character over the view. They are as 
often of wood as of stone, and are washed white or 
yellow; piazzas, with pillars at due intervals, sup- 
port the verandahs, and secure a shady walk in the 
open air even during mid-day; the verandahs exhi- 
bit rows of jalousies, and the roofs, principally formed 
of layers of thin dry wood, project to a great dis- 
tance, with white eaves. The greater number of 
dwellings stand in a court-yard or in a garden; 
causing the extent of space covered by buildings to 
be much greater than in an European town of equal 
pop. and giving the whole, from the eqnenily 
interspersed foliage of luxuriant trees, a healthy and 
fresh appearance. ‘The town is flanked on either 
side by a brook of clear water, which never fails in 
the most intense weather of the dry season; and the 
channel of these streams may be easily traced by the 
abundant vegetation. ‘The prolific bounty of na- 
ture, which makes the spot so beautiful and so ex- 
citing, and almost invests the busy streets with the 
charms of the country, is, however, one of the causes 
of that evil name which pestilence has fixed upon 
Sierra Leone. ‘The public ways are mo sooner wa- 
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they appear to be converted jnto fields; the most 
frequented thoroughfares become nearly impassable 
from the dense herbage that rises beneath the feet, 
particularly the indigo, which is constantly cut down 
to allow the common movements of the inhabitants.” 
[Rankin.] Of the vast cirenit ocenpied by the build- 
ings of F., only a very limited portion is inhabited 
by Europeans,—that which immediately borders the 
sea. ‘The different districts or quarters are not ar- 
ranged together, but often at wide intervals; the 
intervening space being filled with clusters of huts 
or sheds inhabited by the lowest blacks. The Eu- 
ropean inhabitants are barely numerous enongh to 
serve as patterns of manners to the rapidly inereas- 
ing black pop. Indeed the number of white resi- 
dents throughout the peninsula of Sierra Leone bears 
no proportion to that of the blacks; and fluctuates 
but little; the majority being stated officers or clerks 
in the different colonial departments. In 1833, only 
84 whites, including in that number the ladies of such 
as had married white women, were to be reckoned 
in the entire colony; and of these, 73 dwelt in F. 


their habits, customs, and language from all the sur- 
rounding tribes. They are generally men of great 
muscular power and activity, and are largely em- 
ployed in the merchant-vessels and cruisers on the 
eoast. The free-blacks, who, at the close of the 


ernment to Nova Scotia, and thence to Sierra Le- 
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| cluster of wicker huts called Kroo-town; and on the 


| co., in the state of New York, 139 m. 


tered by the first showers of the wet season, than | 


The Kroomen are a very peculiar race, distinct in | 


\merican war, were transferred by the British gov-_ 
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one, occupy, on the W side of the capital, the quar- 
ter called Settler-town. Next to this, on the NE, is 
Foulah-town, the abode of the Mahommedan tribes, 
the Foulahs and Mandingos. Then we have Maroon- 
town, Zaloff-town, and Soldier-town; besides the 
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heights, above all the rest, the village of the Con- 
Bocse, or Congo-town. But the miscellaneous col- 
ections of slaves of all tribes, imported here in the 
eaptured slavers, defy a minute classification: suffice 
it to say, that some 20 or 30 languages are in use 
among the inhabitants of F.—The number of petty 
shopkeepers and others maintained in F. is dispro- 
portionately great to the rest of the pop. in a country 
affording no settled employment. This arises from | 
the town being the entrepot of a considerable trade | 
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with the mterior; and likewise the station where her 
Majesty’s cruisers call, and their English supplies 
are kept, and where the captured slavers, with all 
the articles found on board of them, are sold. These 
circumstances, and the presence of the troops, 
fovernment officers, and European establishments, 


cause a considerable circulation of money, and create 
casual employment for a great number of labour- 
ers at a low rate of wages, viz. 4d. for Creoles, and 


i 
| 
ls. 6d. for Kroomen, per day. See Srerra Leone. | 
FREETOWN, a township of Bristol co., in the } 
state of Massachusetts, U. S., 42 m. 8S of Boston, on 
the I side of Taunton river, by a branch of which it 
is watered. Its soil is light, and possesses little fer- 
tility. Pop. 1,772.—Also a township of Cortland 
W of Albany. 
It has an undulating surface, and is drained by tri- 
butaries of Toughnioga and Ostelic rivers, and pos- 
sesses a soil of fine fertile loam. Pop. 950. 

FREEWILL ISLANDS See Sr. Davip’s Is-_ } 
LANDS. 

FREGATES FRANCAISES (Basse pes), a 
rocky islet, surrounded with reefs, in the N. Pacific, 
in N lat. 23° 45’, on which Perouse’s ships had nearly 
suffered shipwreck. It is about 50 toises in diam., 
but the rocks by which it is surrounded extend about 
4 leagues. 

FREGHLETTENS, a village of Germany, in the 
principality of Anhalt-Dessan, bail. of Sandersleben. } 

FREGOLO, a village of Piedmont, near Alessan- $ 
dria, where Suwarrow had for some tinre his head- ; 
quarters in 1799. 

FREHEL (Carer), a promontory of France, on 
the N coast of Brittany, 12 m. W of St. Malo, in N 
lat. 48° 41’ 5”, W long. 2° 191”. There is a light- 
house on this headland, the lantern of which is ele- : 
vated 259 ft. above sea-level. 

FREIBERG. See Freveenc. 

FREICHENET, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Ariege, cant. and 7 m. SE of Foix. Pop. 
1,201. 

FREIGNE’, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, situated on the small 
river Erdre, 20 m. W of Angers. Pop. 1,580. 

FREIXO-D'ESPADA-A-CINT.A, a town of Por- 
tugal, in the prov. of Tras-os-Montes, 16 m. ESE of 
Moncorvo, on the r. bank of the Dnero. Pop. 845. | 

FREITX0-DE-NUMAO, a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Beira, 40 m. NE of Visen. 

FREJENAL, a town of Spain, im the prov. and 46 
m. 5 of Badajoz, on the |. bank of the Ardila. Pop. 
5,300. 

FREJUS, a commune and small town of France, 
in the dep. of Var.on the river Argens, 13m. SE of } 
Dragnignan, amidst wiarshes which render it mm- }) 
healthy. Its harhour was of immense extent im 
man times; \but has ‘long been dry, the sea ba 
retired nearly 16 m.; but tolerable anchorage is 4 
in the roadktead. ‘The tuins of an amphith 
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arch, a temple, and an aqueduct, are still visible. 
Frejus, the ancient Forum Julii, was the birth-place 
of Agricola; and in later times of the noted Abbe 
Sieyes. It was here that Bonaparte landed on his 
return from Egypt in the antumn of 1799, and also 
that he embarked in 1814 to take possession of his 
narrow dominion in Elba. 

FREMINGTON, a parish of Devonshire, $ m. W 
of Barnstaple. Area 6,000 acres. Pop. 1,526. 

FREMONA, the remains of a great convent erect- 
ed by the Jesuit missionaries, in Abyssinia, 50 m. 
NE of Siré, and intended by them as the Catholic 
capital of that country. It was strongly fortified; 
and appeared to Bruce to have more the air of a for- 
tress than a convent. 

FREMONTS PEAK, a snowy summit of the 
Wind river mountains, in Oregon, in N lat. 43° 10, 
W long. 110° 13’. Alt. by direct measurement 13,568 
ft. It lies to the NNW of Spanish and James 
peaks; and is the highest summit in the whole chain 
of the Rocky mountains. 

FRENCH BROAD, a navigable river of Tennessee, 
U. &., which rises on the SE side of the Bald moun- 
tains, in N. Carolina. It is formed by two main 
branches, which uniting, join the Holston, 11 m. 
above Knoxville. 
boats of 15 tons. 

FRENCH CREEK, a NW branch of the Alle- 
ghany river, in Pennsylvania, U.S. It rises in Cha- 
tauque co.,in New York, and enters the Alleghany 
at Franklin. It affords the nearest passage from the 
Ohio to Lake Erie.—Also a river of Kentucky, which 
runs into the Ohio, in N lat. 37° 47°,—Also a town- 
ship in Chatauque co., in New York, 368 m. W by 8 
of Albany. Pop. 621.—Also a township in Venango 
co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 787.—Also a township 
in Mercer co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 981. 

FRENCH ISLAND, an island at the head of 
Port Western, in Bass’ strait, Australia. It is low 
and marshy on the N and W sides. 

FRENCH KEY, a small! island in the Caribbean 
sea, near the Mosquito shore, in N lat. 11° 12’. 

FRENCH KEYS, two of the Bahama islands, in 
N lat. 22° 35’. The larger, which is 4 or 5 m. long, 
is divided from the lesser by a passage above 1 m. 
wide, with deep water. 

FRENCH RIVER, a river of Upper Canada, 
which rises in Lake Nipissing, and, flowing WSW, 
throws itself by three mouths into Georgian bay of 
Lake Huron, after a course of 75m. It has a com- 
munication with the Ottawa by short portages. Its 
Navigation is much obstructed by rapids and islands, 
there Paice Fok less than five portages before arriving 
at Lake Huron. Some of the channels through 
which the river runs are not more than twice the 
breadth of a canoe, and the velocity of the stream is 
In proportion. Its banks consist entirely of preci- 
pices. It forms part of the route by which the fur- 
traders make their way with their canoes into the 
interior of the American continent.—Also a river 
which falls into the common estuary of the Moose 
and Abbitibbe rivers, in the SW corner of James’ 
bay, in N lat..51° 8’, W long. 81°. 

FRENCHTOWN, a village in Lewis co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. S., 311 m. WNW of Richmond. 
—Also a village in Hunterdon eo., in New Jersey. 
—Also a township in Monroe co., in Michigan. 
Pop. 833. | 

FRENE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Namur, dep. of Lustin. Pop. 70. 

FRENE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
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length, and 3 m. in breadth. 


It is navigable to Dandridge for | 
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FRENEAU (Le), a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Saint-Saens, and 
com, of Rocquemont. Pop. 20. 

FRENES, or Freswnes, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Orne, cant. and 3 m.'NE of Tinchebray, 
near the Noireau. Pop. 2,070. It has several 
paper-mills. | 

FRENES-SUR-L’ESCAUT, or Fresxes, a town 
of France, in the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 1m. 5 
of Condé, on the 1. bank of the Schelde. Pop. in 
1841, 4,109. It possesses a small port, and has a 
glass-work, bleach-fields, several chicory-works, and 
a corn-mill. In the environs is an extensive coal- 


mine. 

FRENEUSE, or Grasp Lake, a lake of New 
Brunswick, in Queen’s co., parish of Waterborough, 
24 m. E of Fredericktown. It is about 30 m. in 
Its entrance lies at 
Jemseg, opposite Gazetown. It has a communica 
tion with Magnapit and French lakes, and near its 
head it is jommed by Salmon river, a large stream, 
which has easy communication by portages with the 
Miramichi and Richibuctu rivers. Its waters abound 
with fish. 

FRENOIS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Cote-d’Or, cant. and 8 m. NNE of Saint-Seine-l’Ab- 
baye, on the Ignon. Pop. 2.185.—Also a commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Ter- 
mes. Pop. 107. 

FRE'NOIS-LA-MONTAGNE, a commnone of 
France, in the dep. of the Moselle, cant. and 5 m. 
NNE of Longugon, 27 m. NW of Briey. Pop. 1,059. 
Tt has extensive tile, brick, and lime-kilns. 

FRENOIT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Flobecg. Pop. 150. 

FRENSHAM, a parish, partly in the co. of South- 
ampton, and partly in that of Surrey, 4 m. 8 of 
Farnham, on a branch of the Wey. Area 9,390 
acres. Pop. 1,583. 

FRENZE, a parish of Norfolk, 1} m. E of Diss. 
Area 500 acres. Pop. 46. 

FRERA, a commune of Belgium, im the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Deux-Acren. Pop. 75. 

FREREN, a town of Hanover, in the prov. and 
25 m. NW of Osnabruck, near the r. bank of the Aa. 
It has a Catholic and a Reformed church. Pop. 406. 

FRESCO, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
rae flows into the Xingu, on the r. bank, in 5 lat. 

FRESCO, a native town on the W coast of Africa, 
to the E of the main deltoid branch of a large river 
of the same name, which discharges itself into the 





| sea between Mount Bedford and Lahore. 


FRESHFORD, a parish of Somerset, 44 m. SSE 
of Bath, on the Avon, and near the Avon and Ken- 
net canal. Area 44Qacres. Pop. 645.—Also a post 
and market-town in the p. of A fant co. Kilkenny, 
om. NNW of Kilkenny, and 564 m. SSW of Dublin. 
Area 174 acres. Pop. in 1881, 2,175; in 1841, 2,075. 

FRESHWATER, a parish of the co. of South- 
ampton, in the Isle of Wight, 1? m. SSW of Yar- 
mouth, on the W bank of the Yar. Area 4,760 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,184; in 1841, 1,299. In the 


centre of Freshwater-bay is Freshwater-gate, a small 


stream separated by only a narrow isthmus from the 
river Yar. 


FRESHWATER BAY, an indentation of the 


SW coast of New Guinea, to the S of M‘Cluer’s in- 
let, in 5 lat. 3°, E long. 182° 13°— Also an indenta- 


tion of the NE coast of Newfoundland, in the district 
of Bonavista, in N lat. 49° 10’.—Also an indentati 
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Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Claye, 7 m. W of Meaux, | of the E coast of Branswick peninsula. in Patagoniug’™ | 
near the Marne. Pop. 300. It has a fine castle, built | in S lat. 58° 26’, W long. 1m meee aan - : 
by Henry IIL, and containing a chapel remarkable| FRESHWATER ISLAND, a small island neat 
for the beauty of its architecture. the coast of 5. Carolma, in N lat. 33° 5’. 
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FRESHWATER KEY, a small island near the] FRESNOY-LE-GRAND, a commune of France, 
Mosquito shore, in N lat. 14° 29’. in the dep. of the Aisne, cant. of Bohain, 10 m. NNE 
FRESNAIS (La), a commune of France, in the | of Saint-Quentin. Pop. in 1841, 3,585. It has ma- 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 8 m. ESE of St. Malo. Pop.| nufactories of plain and brocaded shawls, gauze, 
1,521 


S21. and veils. 
FRESNAY-SUR-SARTHE, a canton, commune, 


FRESPECH, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
and town of France, in the dep. of Sarthe, arrond. of | Lot-ct-Garonne, cant. of Penne, 10 m. SE of Ville- 
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Mamers.—The cant., comprising 12 com., had a pop. 


of 17,288 in 1841.—The town, 17 m. WSW of Ma- 


mers, on the |. bank of the Sarthe, had a pop. of 


4,160. In former ages it was frequently taken by 
the English, and retaken. 


FRESNAYE (La), a canton and commune of 


France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, 9m. NW of Ma- 

mers.—The cant. comprises 14 com. Pop. in 1841, 

7,712.—The com. had a pop. of 1,510. 
FRESNE-FORET (Le), a commune of France, in 


the dep. of Manche, cant. of Sourdevac. Pup. 1,006. | 


FRESNEDA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 68 m. SE of Saragossa, on the 1. bank of the 
Nonaspe. Pop. 1,774. It was once strongly forti- 
fied; but in 1706 was burnt and dismantled by the 
troops of Philip V. 


FRESNES - SUR- APANCE, a commune of | 
France, in the dep. of Hante-Marne, cant. of Bour- | 


bonne, 28 m. ENE of Langres, on the 1. bank of the 
Apance. Pop. 1,234. 

FRESNES-SAINT-MAME'S, a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Sadne, 
arrond. of Gray. The cant. comprises 18 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 9,920; in 1841, 10,289. The town is 16 m. 
NE of Gray, on the r. bank of the Romaine. Pop. 
636 


FRESNES-EN-WOE'VRE, a canton, commune, 


and town of France, in the dep. of the Meuse, arrond. | 


of Verdun-sur-Meuse. The cant. comprises 38 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 15,325; in 1841, 15,414. The town is 


13 m. ESE of Verdun-sur-Meuse, on the r. bank of 


the Longean. Pop. 1,104. 

FRESNEY-LE-PUCEUX, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Calvados, cant. of Bretteville-sur- 
Laize. Pop. 1,027. It has numerous oil-mills. 

FRESNILLO, a town of Mexico, in the state and 
39 m. NNW of Zacatecas. 

FRESNILLO-DE-LAS-DUENAS, a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Burgos, partido 
and 2 m. SSE of Aranda-de-Duero, near the |. bank 
of the Duero. Pop. 988. 

FRESNILLO - DE- LA- FUENTE, a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
Segovia, partido and 10m. NNE of Sepulveda, on the 
I, bank of the Serrezuela. Pop. 168. 

FRESNO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
prov. and 34m. WSW of Soria, partido of El-Burgo- 
di-Osma, near the 1. bank of the Adante. ‘Pop. 210. 
—Also a village in Leon, in the prov. and 45 m. 
NW of Zamora, near the |. bank of the Tera. Pop. 
86.—Also a town 12m. SW of Zamora. Pop. 440. 

FRESNO-DE-CANTESPINO, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 36m. NE of Segovia, 
partido of Riaza. Pop. 405. 

FRESNO-DE-LA-RIBERA, a town of Spain, in 
Levon, in the prov. and 9 m. E of Zamora, near the r. 
bank of the Duero. Pop. 419. 

FRESNO-DE-TOROTE. a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 20 m. NE of Madrid, on the 
r. bank of the Torote. Pop. 86. 

FRESNO-DE-LA-VEGA, a town of Spain, in 
tlie prov. and 18 m. 8 of Leon, partido of Valencia- 
de-Don-Juan, on the Esla. Pop, 886. 

FRESNO-EL-VIEJO, an ancient town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 36 m. SW of Valla- 
dolid, partido of Nava-del-Rey. Pop. 1,094. It has 


prov. and 36m. NE of | 


| of Cottishall. 


neuve-d’Agen. Pop. 1,800. 

FRESQUEL, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Aude, which has its source 7 m. N of Castelnaudary, 
runs first 5 then E along the Canal-du-Midi, waters 
Villeponte and Alzonne, and alter a course of about 
36 mm. throws itself into the Aude 4m. NE of Carca- 
sonne. 

FRESSE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haute-Saéne, cant. of Melisey, 10 m. NE of 
Lure. Pop. 2,868. It has manufactories of cotton 
fabrics, and quarries of granite—Also a commune 
in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of Ramonchamp, 15 
m. SE of Remiremont, near the Moselle. Pop. 1,648. 

FRESSELINES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Creuse, cant. of Dun-le-Palleteau, 21 m. 
NW of Guerat, at the confluence of the Petite- 
Creuse with the Crense. Pop. 1,883. 

FRESSELLES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Somme, cant. of Villers-Bocage, 9 m. NNE of 
Amiens. Pop. 1,380. 

FRESSEN VILLE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Somme, cant. of Ault, 13 m. W of Abbe- 
ville, and 38 m. WNW of Amiens. Pop. 1,146. It 
has a manufactory of hardware. 

FRESSIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Fruges. Pop. 1,084. Sn- 
gar from beet-root is extensively manufactured here. 

FRESSINGFIELD, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. SSE of 
Harleston, in Norfolk. Area 3,780 acres. Pop. 1,456. 

FRESTON, or Fristox, a parish of Suffolk, 3 m. 
SE of Saxmundham. Area 1,790 acres. Pop. 455. 
—Also a parish 3} m. S of Ipswich, on the Orwell. 
Area 1,680 acres. Pop. 124. 

FRET (Le), a hamlet and small port of France, 


| in the dep. of Finistére, cant. and com. of Crozon, 


on the roadstead of Brest. 

FRETAIN, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Nord, cant. of Pont-a-Mercg, 7 m. SSE of Lille. 
Pop. 1,510. 

FRE'TEVAL, 2 commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. of Morec, 12 
m. NE of Vendome, on the r. bank of the Loire. 
Pop. 762. It has extensive iron-works. This locality 
is noted for the defeat of Philip Augustus, by the 
English, in 1194. 

FRETHERNE, a parish in Gloucestershire, 7 m. 
WNW of Stroud. Area 380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
224; in 1841, 242. 

FRETIGNEY, a commune of France, in the dep 
of the Haute-Sadne, cant. of Fresne-Saint-Memés. 
Pop. 935. 

FRETIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. of Tiron-Gardais, 9 m. 
NE of Nogent-le-Rotrou. Pop. 1,281. It has ma- 
nufactories of paper. 

FRETIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. of Pont-a-Mareq, 6 m. SSE of Lille. 
Pop. 1,963. 

F RETTE (La), a commune of France, in the dep 


of Isére, cant. of Saint-Etienne, 16 m. N of Saiut- 


Marcellin. 
FRETTENHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 2 m. SW 
Area 1,420 acres. Pop.in 1831,269; — . 
in 1841, 285. 
FREUCHIE, a village of Fifeshire, in the p. and, , 
2m. E of Falkland. Pup. in 1841, 715. : 
FREUDENBERG, a small town of Baden, in the» 
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a parish church, several convents, and a custom- 
house, and possesses an active trade in cattle. 
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bail. of Wertheim, on the 1. bank of the Maine. Pop. 
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Westphalia, gov. and 50 m. SSW of Arnsberg. 
Pop. 748. 

UDENBURG, a small town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, 14 m. SSW of Treves. Pop. 
800. It has manufactories of iron and steel.—Also 
a village of Hanover, in the co. of Hoya. 
FREUDENSTADT, a town of Wurtemberg, in 
the circle of the Black Forest, 40 m. SW of Stutt- 
gard. Pop. 4,107, nearly all Protestants. This town 
was founded in the year 1600, by Duke Frederick, 
as an asylum for the Protestants driven by persecu- 
tion from the hereditary states of Austria. It has 
active manufactories of woollen cloths, nails, lamp- 
black, turpentine, potash, and charcoal. 

FREUDENTHAL, a town of Austrian Silesia, on 
the borders of Moravia, in the circle and 17 m. WNW 
of Troppan, on the Schwarzwasser. Pop. 2,800. It 
stands in a fertile and agreeable valley, and is cele- 
brated for its breed of horses and its manufactures of 
fine linen. In 1764 it was devastated by fire.—Also 
a small town of Wurtemberg, in the Neckar circle, 
bail. and 9 m. SW of Besigheim, at the foot of the 
Stromberg. Pop. 386.—Also a village of Carniola, 
5 m. N of Zirknitz. 


FREUNSBURG, or Frarspure, a small town of | 


Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, near the Sieg, and 
7 m. SE of Siegen. 

FREUSBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, 4m. W of Coblenz, on the Sieg. Pop. 500. 

FREVENST, a town of France, in the ee. of Pas- 
de-Calais, 6 m. SW of St. Pol, on the Canche. Pop. 
3,049. 

FREVILLE-ESCARBOTIN, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Somme, cant. of Ault, 6 m. NE of 
Caudebec. 

FREYBERG, or Fremere, a celebrated mining 


town of Saxony, the cap. of the district of the Erz- | 


gebirge or Ore mountains, situated 1,200 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on a small river called the Miins- 
bach, or Freybergische-Mulda. It is tolerably well 
built, and contained 11,054 inhabitants in 1834. It 
is the centre of the mining industry of the kingdom; 
and the seat of the general administration of the 
mines: the mine-officers here having the superin- 
tendence of all similar establishments throughout 
the kingdom. A mining academy was founded here 
in 1765. It has 13 professors, and has been illus- 


trated with the names of Werner, Charpentier, 


Lampe, and others. There are attached to it a li- 
rary, a cabinet of minerals exceedingly rich in ores 
of silver, copper, lead, and tin, in all their forms. 
combinations, and crystallizations; a museum o 
geological imens, and a collection of models. 
There is also a bergschule or mining-school with 3 
professors. The whole of the neighbouring district is 
full of mines; those in a state of activity employed, in 
1834, 159 engineers and 5,796 workmen. All the mines 
belong to private individuals, and companies of 
shareholders, with the exception of one which is the 


property of the crown. The companies have their 


respective agent for each mine, who is presumed to 
look after the interest of his princi but has no 
er whatever of interference in the management. 


‘he royal council of mines at F. directs the working | 


of every mine, and the produce is sold exclusively to 
the government at a fixed tariff price. The expenses 
are defrayed by a general fand, to which each mine 
contributes in proportion to its produce; and from 
this general fund the government administration 
pays the expenses of the whole. Thus in fact the 
richer mines are made to pay for working the poorer; 
and the system cannot 
vourable for the proprietors. The miners work 8 
hours out of the 24; and receive about 4s. 6d. per 
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week of wages, but having vegetable gardens, and a 
little live stock, with 16 hours out of the 24 to them- 
selves, they are considered to be comparatively well- 
off. The establishment for amalgamating the ores 1s 
said to be the most perfect in Europe. About amile 
from the town are silver-mines, of which the produce 
in 1762 was 12,516 mares; in 1831, 62,796 mares. 
The F. mines likewise yield lead, copper, tin, silver, 
and vitriol. Manufactures of hardware and cloth are 
established here. F. was the scene of a victory 
gained by Prince Henry of Prussia, in 1762. 













Moravia, 28 m. ENE of Prerau, in the gov. of Brann. 
Pop. 4,760. 


the circle of the Upper Rhine, on the Dreisam, 75 
m. SSW of Caren 

the entrance of the Black Forest, by the great road 
leading from the Rhine, and on the 
railway from Mannheim to Basle, by which it is 
1274 m. from Mannheim, and 40 m. from Basle. It 
is tolerably well-built, and has a pop. of about 15,400. 
It was formerly fortified, and has stood repeated 
sieges; but was dismantled by the French in 1744, 
It is the seat of a Roman Catholic university founded 
in 1454, and still flourishing; the number of students 
in 1847 was 219. useur 
tanic garden, public library of 100,000 vols., and a 
gymnasium. Its manufactures consist of soap, starch, 
leather, and potash. 
powder and pa 
| Polsnitz, 7 m. W of Schweidnitz. 
a small town of Prussian Saxony, on the 1. bank of 
‘the Unstrut, 4m. NNW of Naumburg. Po 
—Also a small town of Hanover, in the duchy of 
Bremen. 


state of Maine, U. S., 72 m. WSW of Augusta, lying 
| on both sides of Salo river. 


bay, in W. Australia, in 5 lat. 26° 20’, 
in Dangerous archipelago, in § lat. 17° 55%, W long. 


Austria, on the I 


Maine, 8 m. N of Wertheim. Pop. 1,200. 


of | was formerly divided between several cantons; but 
| the whole has been united since 1803 to the canton 


‘niola, on a height near the Culp, 7 m. S of Budolfs- 


be regarded as generally fa- 
8,670. It has chemical works, and listille ri a, — 
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FREYBERG. or Przteor, a town of Austrian 


‘REYBURG, or Frrsvre, a town of Baden, in 
e, at the foot of a mountain at 


Duke of Baden’s 


It has numerous museums, a bo- 


It has also bell-foundries, gun- 
r mills, and chemical works. . 

FREYBURG, a town of Prussian Silesia, near the 
Pop. 4,000.—Also 


1 600. 


FREYBURG, a township in Oxford co., in the 


Pop. 1,536. 
FREYCINET HARBOUR, an inlet of Shark’s 


FREYCINET ISLAND, an island in the Pacific, 


140° 52°, 

FREYDEGG, a small town and lordship of Lower 
SE of Amstetten. 
FREYDENBERG, a small town of Baden, on the 





FREYE AEMTER, a district of Switzerland, ly- 
ing on the W side of the Reuss, and surrounded by 
the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, and Zug. It 


of Aargau. The soil is tolerably fertile. The in- 
habitants, in number about 20,000, are chiefly Roman 
Catholics, 

FREYENHAGEN, a small town of the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, in the bail. of Eder, on the L bank 
of the Watter, $m. E of Corbach. Pop. 700. 

FREYENHOL, a small town of Prussian West- 

ia, 6 m. SE of Arnsberg. 

FREYENSEE, a large village of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in the co. of Solms. Pop. 1,000. 


FREYENSTEIN, a small town of Prussia, in 








Brandenburg, in the regency of Potsdam, 20 m. NE. | 
of Pesan, fe 800. Large quantities of colaa , 
are cultivated in the environs. “ar 

FREYENTHURN, a small town of Lower Car- . 


worth. ae inet 
-FREYENWALDE, a small town of Pr 
the Middle mark of Brandenburg, on the 
m, NE of Berlin, and 24 m. NW of Cust 
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FREYENWALDE (Nev), a small town of Prus- 
sian Pomerania, 20m. NE of Stargard. Pop. 1,180. 

FREYHAN, a small town of Prussia, in Lower 
Silesia, in the cirele of Militsch, 24 m. N of Oels, 
anid 30m. NE of Wohlau. Pop. 740. 

FREYHEIT, a small town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bitschow, 9m. NW of Trautenan. 

FREYLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 36— 
m. ENE of Grenada. Pop. 750. 

FREYLING, a small town of Upper Austria, 4 
m. ESE of Efferding. 

FREYOE, an island on the W coast of Norway, 
to the NE of Averie, in N lat. 63° 4. It is about 
9 m. in length, by 4 m. broad. 

FREYSAYTE, a small town of Prussian West- 
phalia, on the Solse, 22m. SW of Oldenburg. 

FREYSINGEN, « town of Bavaria, 17 m. NNE 
of Munich, formerly the cap. of an independent 
bishopric. It stands in a valley between two emi- 
nences, not far from the Isar. It is well built, but 
the pop. is only 3,500. The territory of F. was given 
to Bavaria in 1802. The bishop, now become strictly 
a spiritual dignitary, was transferred in 1817 to Mu- 
nich, and raised to an archbishop. 

FREYSTADT, a town of West Prussia, situated 
on a small lake, 80 m. SW of Konigsberg.— Also a 
town of Prussian Silesia, in the principality of Glo- 

au, 24m. WNW of Gros-Glogau, and 12 m. NE of 
Sagau. Pop. 3,330.—Also a small town of Austrian 
Silesia, 7 m. NNW of Teschen.—Also a small town 
of Bavaria, district of Neumarkt, on the Schwarzach. 
Pop. 798.—Also a town of Upper Austria, 82 m. W_ 
of Vienna. Itis the chief place of the quarter of the 
Muhl, and has a great trade in salt with Bohemia. 

FREYSTADT (Atr), a village of Baden, near 
the Rhine, 1 m. N of Bischoffsheim, and 9 m. NNE 
of Kehl. It contains 1,000 inhabitants; and in the 
neighbourhood is the small village of Neu F., con- 


tainin. only 300. 

FREYSTADTE, a small town of Moravia, 20 m. 
NE of Hradisch. Pop. 860.—Also a town of Hun- 
gary, in the com. of Nentra, on the |. bank of the 
Waag, 2 m. NE of Leopoldstadt. 

FREYSTED, a village of Moravia, in the circle 
and 16 m. WNW of Znaim, on the r. bank of the 
Taya. Pop. 300, 

FREYSTETT, a town of Baden, in the circle of 
Kinzig, 2m. N of Bischoffsheim. Pop. 1,200. 

FREYWALDE, a small town of Prussian Silesia, 
15 m. SSW of Sagan. Pop. 500.—Also a town of 
Moravia, in the circle of ‘Troppan, 10 m. 5 of Wei- 
denan. Pop. 2,060. 

FRIARS, « cluster of rocks about 1 m. S of Tas- 
man’s head, on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land. 

FRIAS. a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
prov. of Vitoria, situated on an eminence near the | 

bro, 20 m. NNE of Burgos, and 138 m. N of Ma- 
drid, near the r. bank of the Ebro. Pop. 1,270. 

FRIBURG, Frreovre, or FREYsURG, a canton of 
Switzerland, lying between the parallels of 46° 27’ 
and 47° N, and between 6° 47’ and 7° 23° E long.. 
which derives its name from its capital town, also 
called Friburg-in-Uchland, to distinguish it from a} Berthold V., was the founder of Berne. ‘These 
' town of the same name inthe Brisgau. Itis bounded | princes, who governed this country as vicars of the 

on the N and E by the cant. of Berne; on the 5 and | empire, were anxious to create a counterpoise to the 

W by the Pays-de-Vaud; and on the NW by the | power of the native nobility; with this view, they 

lake of Neufchatel. Two enclaves or detached por- | incorporated their new towns on the model of the 

tions are wholly surrounded by the cant. of Vaud. | city of Cologne, conferring on them by charter a free 

Tt has an area of 26-6 German, or 566 sq. m., and had | constitution; hence the name of Friburg, or * Free 

n pop. in 1887 of 91,145, of whom 8,400 were Calvin- | town.’ Some time after the extinction of the house 

ists, inhabiting the district of Morat, and the rest | of Zahringen, F. passed into the hands of the counts 

Catholics. The river Sarine or Saane flows in a N | of Hapsburg, and thus became an appanage of the 

direction through the middle of the country, which, | house of Austria. | 

with the exception of a small portion watered by the | Frievre, the capital of the above canton, is situs"! "7 ~ 
evaise, a feeder of the lake of Geneva, belongs | ated in E long. 7° 9’ 43”, N lat. 46° 48’ 30", 16 m, H 
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t 
to the basin of the Aar. The other rivers are the 
Sense and the Broye. The 8 part of the cant, is 
covered with mountains belonging in part to the 
Jorat system, and in part to that of the Bernese 
Alps. The 5 and E sections have no tillage, but 
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possess excellent mountain-pastures; the remainder 
of the surface is tolerably productive of grain and 
fruits. A little wine of a poor quality is grown; and 
a considerable quantity of tobacco. About 65,546 
arpens are in meadows and grass lands; 10,198 are 
marshy; 60,000 are arable; 20,500 are covered with 
forests; and 600 are under vines. In 1834 the num- 
ber of black cattle was 43,359; of sheep, 21,150; of 
goats, 6,352; of horses, 11,140. The government of 
F., until 1830, was a limited aristocracy: the right 
of holding all the principal offices of the state being 
confined to 80 patrician families, known as the old 
|forrgeste of F. By the constitution adopted in 
1830, all bourgeois having the freedom of a com- 
mune, and 25 years of age, have the right of voting 
in the primary assemblies, which choose the electors 
in the proportion of 1 for every 1,000 souls. The 
supreme authority and legislative power reside in a 
grand council of 200, which holds two annual ses- 
sions, and upon which all the other councils, com- 
mittees, and tribunals are dependent. The grand 
council is appointed for 9 vears; and appoints the 
council of state, an executive which is composed of 
13 members, and holds office for 8 years. The 
revenues of the cant. amounted in 1854 to 412.586 
Swiss francs. The militia consists of 2,565 men,— 
The Roman Catholic is the established religion of 
F., which, until the present century, did not tolerate 
any other. ‘The inhabitants are indostrious, and 
| merit the praise of good husbandmen; but while 
they preserve the simplicity and economy of former 
times, their inveterate attachment to ancient usages 
has greatly impeded their progress in the arts. The 
roads of this cant. are proverbially bad; and indus- 
try and instruction are at a very low ebh. They 
have little trade and less commerce: the famons 
Gruyére cheese and some cattle being all their arti- 
cles of export. Straw-plaiting, tanning, and distil- 
ling, afford employment to a considerable number of 
hands; and there are iron, glass, and paper works 
within the cant. The line of demarcation between 
the French and German languages in Switzerland 
passes through this canton, the greater part of which 
makes use of a French patois, while throughout the 
rest is spoken acorrupt German. The cap., occupy- 
ing a central point in the cant., is divided in the 
same manner; and presents the singular spectacle of 
a small and ancient town, the inhabitants of which, 
| from diversity of language, are often unintelligible 
to one another,—French being the language spoken 
in the Upper town, and German in that of the Lower. 
—Friburg-in-Uchland was built, according to some 
authorities, in the year 1027, by Ernst, duke of Swa- 
bia; but the greater number of historians refer its 
origin to a later date (1179), and ascribe its founda- 
tion to Berthold IV., duke of Zahringen. His uncle, 
Berthold ILL, built F. in the Brisgan, and his son, 
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SW of Berne. Part of it stands on a precipitous 
slope of sandstone rock, round the foot of which 
flows the Sarine; and part on the low ground at the 
opposite side of the river; 2 stone bridges, and 2 magni- 
ficent iron suspension-bridges, one 640 ft. long and 
317 ft. high, and the other 941 ft. in length, and 150 
ft. in elevation, communicating between them. 
the upper town the houses are in some places ar- 
ranged in terraces; the pavement of the upper street 
resting on the roofs of the houses in those beneath, 
and the passage from the one to the other being 
effected by long and difficult flights of stairs. The 
space occupied by this town is very extensive, con- 
sidered in reference to its pop., which does not ex- 
ceed 7,000; for its walls are nearly 4 m. in circuit, 
embracing bare rocks, fields, gardens, ornamental 
plantations, and “ many deep and romantic wooded 
valleys, as sequestered as the least-frequented dales 
in Derbyshire.” [ Bakewell.) Although F., from the 
nature of its situation, is, upon the whole, so irregu- 
larly built, it contains several large squares and 
handsome edifices. ‘The church of St. Nicholas, 
built in 1283, is remarkable for its tower, 515 ft. in 
height, which is said to be the highest in Switzer- 
land; and has a fine large hollow spire of open stone 
work. Among numerous paintings which adorn its 
walls is Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death.’ Attached to 
this church is the residence of the bishop of Lan- 
sanne. The organ of this church, built by Aloys 


Mooser, has 7,800 pipes, some of them 32 ft. long, 


and 64 stops. Of these last, the vor Aumana has 
been pronounced by a competent judge “the most 
musical and expressive stop ever produced.” The 
church of the Augustins, and the lyceum or college of 
the Jesuits, are also handsome edifices. There are 
altogether 9 convents, 12 churches, and 10 chapels, 
in this small town. In 1827, when the pop. was 
under 6,500, there were 141 priests, 87 Jesuits, 64 
monks, and 149 nuns, inthe number. The principal 
square is planted with limes; in the centre of it is a 
lime-tree of remarkable size, planted in 1476 by a 


soldier on his return from the battle of Morat. ‘The | 


principal manufactures are woollen, pottery, tobacco, 
and straw hats. 


Austria, 18 m. ESE of Burkhansen. 


FRIBUS, a small town of Bohemia, in the circle | 


and 12 m. NNW of Elnbogen, on the borders of the 
Vogtland. It contains about 120 houses; and has 
mines of tin and lead in its environs. 

_FRICENTI, a small town of Naples, in the Prin- 
eipato-Ultra, on the Tripalto, 12 m. NW of Conza. 
It forms, along with Avellino, the see of a bishop. 

FRICK (Lower), a village of Switzerland, in the 


cant. of Aargau, 8 m. N of Aarau, in the Frickthal, 


to which district it gives name. It contains, with 
the uses village of Upper F., 1,090 inhabitants. 
_FRICKENHAUSEN, a small town of Bavaria, 
situated on the r. bank of the Maine, 8 m. above 
Wurzburg. It contains 1,000 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly oecupied in the enlture of the vine. In the 
neighbourhood is a deep lake. 

FRICKTHAL, a district of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Aargau, on the 5 side of the Rhine, extend- 
ing from Augst to Botzberg. It has an area of 100 
sq. m., and comprises the villages of Frick, Laufen- 
burg, and Rheinfelden. The pop., about 20,000, are 
chiefly Catholics. This district, important in a mili- 
tary sense, belonged to the Brisgau until 1801. It 
was incorporated with Aargau in 1803. 

FRIDAU, a small town of Lower Austria, in the 
Upper Winerwalde circle, 4 m. 5 of St. Polten, on 
the r. bank of the Bielach.—Also a town of Styria, 9 
m. ESE of Pettan, on the 1. bank of the Drave. 
Pop. 534. 





80 | 2,000. 
In 


 Queis. 
Silesia, 20 m. SSW of Neisse, and 45 m. NW of 
Troppau, on the Schlippenbach.. Pop. 750. 





FRIDRIKSHALD. Sec FREpERICKSHALD. 


FRIEDBERG, a town of Styria, in the circle of 
Gratz, 32 m. E of Bruck, on the r. bank of the 


Pinkabach.—Also a small town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Bavaria, 3 m. E of Augsburg. Pop. 
It has manufactories of clocks and watches, 
also of hardware.—Also a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
on an eminence near the r. bank of the Usbach, 18 
m. S of Giessen. Pop. 2,061, of whom nearly 400 
are Jews. Here is a preparatory seminary or normal 
school for schoolmasters of the Protestant confession. 
—Also a small town of Prussia, on the contines of 
Bohemia and Silesia, 25 m. SE of Gorlitz, on the 
Pop. 1,955.—Also a small town of Austrian 


FRIEDBERG-SCHEER, a-district of Wurtem- 


berg, lying along the Danube, between Sigmaringen 


and Buchau. Pop. 1,100. It was formerly a sepa- 
rate government, but is now included in the circle of 
the Danube. 

FRIEDBURG, a bail. and small town of Hanover, 
in the duchy of Bremen, on the W bank of the Elbe, 
20 m. NNW of Stade. 

FRIEDEBERG, a small town of Prussia, in the 
New mark of Brandenburg. Pop. in 1837, 4,037. 
It stands in a marshy district, 45 m. NE of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. 

FRIEDEBERG (Houen), a small town of Prus- 
sian-Silesia, 6 m. SW of Striegau, in the circle of 
Bolkenhain, where the king of ener defeated the 
Austrians on the 4th June 1745. It is defended by 
a strong fort. 

FRIEDEBURG, a town of Hanover, in East 
Friesland, on the borders of Oldenburg, 17 m. E of 
Aurich.—Also a village of Prussia, in the co. of 
Mansfeld, 4 m. E of Gerbstadt. 

FRIEDECK, a small town of Moravia, on the 
Ostrowitza, 12 m. WSW of Teschen. Pop. 3,600. 
In 1702 it was almost entirely destroyed by fire. 

FRIEDENSHUETTEN, a Moravian settlement, 
situated on the Susquehannah, in the co. of Brad- 


ford, in Pennsylvania, U. 8., about 24 m. below 
| Tioga point. 
FRIBURG, or Frrepsure, a small town of Upper | 


FRIEDENWEILER, a village of Baden, in the 


| cirele of the Lake and Danube, 2 m. E of Neustadt. 


FRIEDERICK’S FIORD, a bay of West Green- 


land, in N lat. 62° 12”. 


FRIEDERSBACH, a small town of Lower 
Austria, in the circle of the Upper Manhartsberg, 4 
m. ESE of Zwettel. 

FRIEDERSDOREF, a village of Prussia, in Upper 
Lusatia, on the borders of Silesia, near Grieffenberg. 
Pop. 1,530.—Also a village of Upper Silesia, in the 
circle and 6 m. SW of Gorlitz. A great deal ot 
linen is manufactured here. 

_ FRIEDEWALDE, a small town of Hesse-Cassel, 
m the prov. of Fulda, 6 m, E of Hersfeld. Pop. 
1,538.—Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, circle and 15 m. E of Altenkirchen. _ 
FRIEDINGEN, a small town of Wurtemberg, 


the Danube. Pop. in 1840, 1,042. ah 

FRIEDLAND, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Bunzlau, on the Wittich, at its confluence 
with the Rasnitz. Pop. 3,197. It was from this 
place that the celebrated Wallenstein took the 
title of duke. It has a fine old castle, with a rich 


collection of ancient armour.—Also a town of East 


Prussia, in the circle of Konigsberg, on the 1. bank 
of the Alle. Pop. in 1837, 2,317. It is famous for 
the battle gained by Bonaparte over the Russians 
and Prussians on the 14th of June 1807, which Ted 


to the peace of Tilsit. The loss of the allies. in ; a 


killed, wounded, and drowned, was nearly 20,000 
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men.—Also a small town of the grand dnchy of 


Posen, on the borders of Brandenburg, 15 m. WNW | 


of Dentsche-Krone. Pop, 2,180.—Also a small 
town of Moravia, 22 m. N of Olmutz. Pop. 600.— 
Also a town of Mecklenburg Strelitz, in the lordship 
of Stargard, 14 m. NE of Neu Brandenburg. Pop. 
4,000.—Also a small town of Prussian Silesia, on the 
r. bank of the Steinan, 9 m. SSW of Waldenburg. 
aye 1,374. It has manufactures of paper and fine 
INen. 

FRIEDRICHSGRABEN, a village of East Prus- 
sia, on the canal of the same name, which runs from 
Labian to the Nemonin, 33 m. NW of Kinigsberg. 

pace kek pies rae a town of Wurtemberg, 
in the circle of the Danube, on the N shore of the 
lake of Constanz, 7 m. W of Tettnang. Pop. 1,243. 
Tt is the entrepot of the commerce between Wurtem- 
berg and Switzerland; and the principal steam boat 
station on the lake. 

FRIEDRICHSHULDE, or Brrterneck, a small 
town of Prussia, in the New mark of Brandenburg, 
eircle of Zullichau. It was founded in 1712 by Lu- 
theran emigrants from Poland and Silesia. 

FRIEDRICHSORT, a small fortress of Denmark, 
in the duchy of Holstein, at the entrance of the Kie- 
lerwyk, 6m. N by EK of Kiel. It was erected in 1652, 
and though demolished some time after, was subse- 
quently rebuilt. This place capitulated on 19th 
December 1813 to Bernadotte, when he advanced to 
compel Denmark to the cession of Norway. 

FRIEDRICHSRODE, a small town of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, in the principality of Gotha, 9 m. 
SW of Gotha, at an alt. of 1,146 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. 1,750. 

RIEDRICHS-SUND, a small town of Denmark, 
in the island of Sieland, on the Isefiord, 28 m. NW 
of Copenhagen. 

FRIEDRICHSTHAL, a small town of Saxony, 
in the circle of the Erzgebirge, bail. of Zwickan, 25 
m. SW of Cotthus.—Also a village of Baden, 7 m. 
NNE of Carlsruhe. Pop. 842.—Also a village of 
Saxe-Meiningen, in the principality of Saalfeld, on 
the Elsbach. 

FRIELENDORF, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
eo. of Aiegenhaim, on the Ohe. Pop. 743. 

FRIEMAR, a village of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 
the bail. and 5m. ENE of Gotha, on the lL. bank of 
the Nesse. Pop. 900. 

FRIENDLY COVE, a harbour in Nootka sound, 
on the W coast of North America, in N lat. 49° 306’, 
where a settlement was formed in 1788 by several 
Englishmen, for carrying on the fur trade. 


FRIENDLY or Toxca Istasps, a general name given to a 
number of islands situated in the Pacific, between 18° and 224° § 
lat., and 173° and 176° W long. They form three distinct groups: 
the most northern distinguished as the Vavao or Vavan islands: 
the central group called the Hapai or Haabai islands; and the 
southern known as the Tonga islands. The most northern of the 
whole is Amargure or Gardner island, in 17° 57° 3 lat.; the most 
southern, Pyistaart, in 22° 26° 8. The Fiji islands, which lie to 
the W, have been arranged by some geographers under the head 
of the F. islands; but they are now generally recognised as a 
distinct group. When Cook visited this archipelago, he found 
all the three groups of islands under the government of one king, 
whose nsual seat of government was Tongatabu, but who resided 
occasionally on the other islands, particularly Hamao. The king 
Was eaid to unbounded authority, and to have the abso 
lute disposal of the lives and property of his subjects; but there 
appeared to exist something similar to the feudal system which 
formerly prevailed in Europe, as the more potent chiefs acted the 
part of petty sovereigns among their respective tollowers, and 
frequently counteracted the measures even of the monarch him- 
self, Tongatabu is divided into numerous districts, each of which 
has its proper chief, who engea justice, and decides disputes 
within his own territory, and who generally possesses estates in 
the other islands, This island is called by the natives ‘the Land 
of Chiefs," while the subordinate isles are known as ‘the Lands 
of Servants.’ Its ordinary name, Tongatabuy, signifies * the Sacred 
Isle ;’ and itis. the residence of the duatonga, 
supposed to have come eaetanty oes the sky. and who seems 
to hold the station of high pricst. utmost order and decorum 
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attendants round, with orders for a certain quantity 


sand pass through kants or ridges, wrought on po 
| edges and ends of the different boanls. They are of two kinds, 


the head of a family | 
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are observed in the monareli’s presence. When he sits down, all 
the attendants seat themselves before him in the form of a semi- 
circle leaving a sufficient space between them and him, into 
which no one, unless he has particular business, eremane to 
enter. In direct opposition to European manners, it is accounted 
the greatest rudeness for any one to stand while he speaks to a 
superior; and when the king is walking along, all who meet him 
must sit down till he has passed. The crown is hereditary; but 





Cook was informed by the reigning king that if he were to fall in” 


his duties, the collective body of the chiefs and the people would 
authorise the commander of the forces to depose him and put 
him to death. Indeed, this very prince dying before his son was 
of age, the sovereignty, it is understood, was wrested out of his 
family by a powerful chief, after it had continued about 140 years 
ore a 7 king aren be yore a lord of the soll, 
sopon him devolves anded of every subject at 
his death; but it is customary bo grans ths estate ta the eldest 
son of the deceased, upon condition of providing for the other 
children. The different classes of chiefs are numerous; but 
few possess extensive districts of territory, “They are called by 
the common people, ‘the lorda of the earth;’ and exercise des- 
potic authority over thelr vassala, Every thing in the possession 
of their vassals is considered as belonging to the chief, who takes 
without ceremony whatever he may need, and often sends hia 
of ford, to 
be prepared in a limited time, which he stores up for himself and 
bis household, while the wretched people are reduced to subsist 
on roots, or to beg back a litte of their own fruits to keep them 
from starving.—The inhabitants of the F. islands ech nerwiotiba a 
supreme divinity residing in the heavens, and directing the ele- 
ments; but they worship at the same time a plurality of deities, 
each of whom has a peculiar administration, one presiding over 
the wind, another over the sea, another over rain. Each district 
has its tutelary god; and every individual is supposed to have a 
particular spirit attending him, who sends afflictions and mala- 
dies when displeased, and, when irreconcilable, death itself, They 
solemnly implore the blessing of the supreme divinity when they 
lant their crops; and an annual assembly of the chiefs of Tonga- 
ato, aud all the neighbouring islands, is held at the dwelling of 
the duatonaa, to ofVer the first fruits of their fields to him, as the 
minister and representative of the god who causes fertility. The 
do not appear to worship any visible part of creation, or any idols 
formed by thelr own hands; nor do they offer any animal vic- 
tims, although on certain occasions they sacrifice human beings. 
They have no priests, but every man presents his own offering. 
—As cultivated roots and fruits form the chief subsistence of 
these islanders, they are all employed in husbandry, in which 
they have attained considerable skill Their plantations are 
generally surrounded with meat fences, and divided Into separate 
plots. The bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees are dispersed without 
order, and soon require little attention; the sugur-cane is usually 
crowded into small spots without order; the mulberry, from 
which cloth is made, is allowed an open space, and kept very 
clean; the pandanus is planted in close rows, at the sides of the 
fields; yams and plantains are put into the ground with great 
exactness, 80 as to form squares in every direction.—The honses 
of the natives are constructed with little ingenuity or taste, and 
are, properly speaking, nothing more than thatched roofs or 
sheds supported by posts and rafters, The floor is raised with 
earth, smoothed and levelled, and covered with thick matting, 
Some houses are open on all sides, but generally they are enclosed 
on the weather side with strong mats, or branches of the cocoa- 
nut tree. A thick mat, about ¢ ft. broad, bent into a semicirenlar 
form, and edgewise, encloses a space for the master of the 
family and his wife; while the rest sleep upon any part of the 
floor; and if the household is large, there are little huts adjoining 
for the children and servants. The habitations of the lower class 


| are wretched hovels, scarcely enflicienut to shelter them from the 


weather; but those of the chiefs are more comfortable and com- 


| modious, their ordinary dimensions being about 12 ft. in height, 


20 ft. in breadth, and 30 ft. in length. The furniture generally 
consists of some wooden stools, which are also used as pillows: 
two or three wooden bowls for holding their favourite liquor tara; 
baskets of different sizes, into which they put their tools, fish- 
hooks, dc. ; a bundle or two of cloth, and a few gourds and cocoa- 
not shells. They discover more ingenuity in the construction 
and ornaments of their canoes, which are the most perfect ol 
their mechanical productions, and surpass in neatness of work- 
manship all others inthe South sea. They are built of planks of 
the bread-fruit tree, sown tegether with cocoa-nut line, in so 
neat a manner that they appear on the ontside as if they were 
composed of one solid piece, The fustenings are all on the mer 
on 


double and single. The single canoes are from 20 to 30 ft in 
length, about 22 inches broad in the middle, and 18 inches deep; 
The head resembling the point of a wedge, and the stern termi- 
nating ina blunter point. At each end is a kind of deck, extend- 
ing one-third of the whole length: but they are open 
middle. They have all outriggers, and are sometimes navigated 
with sails, bot more generally with paddles, the blades of which 
are short, and broadest in the middle. The double canoes are 
composed of two vessels, about 60 or 70 ft. long, agit ad aan 
in the middle, and 3 ft. deep, exclusive of the deck, These 
fastened together by strong cross beams, secured 2 hep poe 
risings on the open middle spaces, and over these is 
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: navigated by a latteen or triangular sail of mat, extended upon 
4 
rally erected a little shed or hut for the master and his family. 
These vessels are capable of carrying about 50 persons, and sail 
ata great speed. They are fitted both for burden and distant 


navigation; and can scarcely sink in any circumstances, 50 long 


as they hold tegether. The only tools which the natives possess 
shark's teeth: rasps composed of a rough fish-skin fastened on 
flat pieces of wood; and knives made of sharp shells. Yet with 
these defective instruments they produce many articles of neat 
and curious workmanship. Their weapons, such as clubs, spears, 
and darts, are made of hard wood, curiously carved and orna- 
mented. Their stools or pillows are made of brown or black 
wood, finely polished, and frequently inlaid with ivory. Their 
conlaze is made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, from which 
they form four or five-inch rope, laid exactly like a European 
rope; and also fishing-lines as strong and even as the best cord. 
Their small hooks are made entirely of pearl-shell, but the larger 


—— 


are only covered with it on the back. The points of both Kinds | 


are generally of tortoise-shell. They have small nets of dell- 
cate texture: and their baskets, made of cocoa-nut fibres, are 
at once durable and beautiful, being generally composed of dif- 
ferent colours, and studded with beads made of shells or bones, 
Their manufacture of cloth and mats—which is the chief employ- 
ment of the women—lg executed with wonderful skill. The 
cloth is made from the slender stalks and trunks of the paper- 
mulberry, which rarely grows above 7 ft. in height. From these 
stalks they strip the bark, which, after scraping-off the exterior 
rind, they roll up and macerate in water. It is then beaten with 
A square wooden Instrument, sometimes smooth, and sometimes 
full of coarse grooves. This operation is frequently repeated ; 
and the pieces, which are generally from 4 to 7 ft. in length, and 
half as broad, are then laid out to dry. These pieces are joined 
together with the glutinous juice of a berry: and, bala yao 
over a large piece of wood with a sort of stamp beneath them, 
are rubbed hard with a bit of cloth dipped in the juice of some 
bark, which gives to the surface a dry brown gloss, while the 
stamp at the same time makes a slight impression. This glazing 
renders the staff both more durable, and capable of ea rain. 
The finer sorts, in addition to this operation, are dyed of different 
colours, and stamped with different patterns. In this manner they 
proceed, joining and staining, and gluing spare bits upon any 
holes or thin spots, till they have produced a plece of cloth of the 
soe eg length and breadth. 
he food of these islanders consists principally of vegetables, 
Buch aa cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, yams, and terrog, a 
root resembling a carrot. Their chief articles of animal food 
are hogs, fish, and fowls, which are, however, only occasional 
dainties, and reserved for persons of rank; the common people 
ep ag | eat rats, which abound in ail the islands. ‘Their food 
is generally dressed by baking, and they make several palatable 
dishes from different sorts of fruit. They are not very cleanly, 
either in their cookery or manner of cating; and, except in fami- 
lies, seldom sit down in companies toa sociable meal. Their usual 
i eals is water, or the milk of the cocoa-uut; but they 
use at breakfast. or as a morning beverage, a favourite liquor 
named fora, which is prepared from a species of pepper in a 
manner sufficiently disgusting to European feclings..-‘The ordi- 
nary dress of both sexes of the better class consists of a plece of 
cloth or matting, several yards in length, wrapped round the 
hody, and fastened below the breast by a peculiar kind of knot, 
from which it hangs loosely down to the knees: and, being tied 
close with a belt, is sufficiently long for the upper part to be 
thrown over the shoulders. This, however, is a costly dress, and 
is not always worn even by the chiefs. That which is more 
gencrally in use, is made of the leaves of the-gee plant, which are 
very broad and strong, and being finely shredded, are thickly 
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hang down to the middle of the thigh like a full fringe, 
with the addition of a few strings of flowers, is commonly 
sole dress of the women in their festive dances. The inferior 
} however, often wear only the maro,a belt about 4 or 5 
inches broad, passed between the thighs, and fastened round the 
waist. When engaged in war, in fishing, or any active occupa- 


tion, this covering composes the whole of their dress. Both men 


nade of different materiala. The ornaments of both sexes 
consist chiefly of necklaces made of the froit of the pandanus, and 
various odoriferous flowers, or of small shells, or sharks’ teeth; 
the wing and leg-hones of birds are worn pendant on the breast: 
Tings of tortoise-shell on the fingers; and several of these joined 
together. forming bracelets, on the wrists; a ed mother-of- 

earl shell, or a ring, ' of the arm: and 
cylindrical bits of ivory, or of reed staffed with a yellow pigment, 
are employed as ear-rings. They dye their hair of different 
colours, brown, purple, or orange; and wear it in a great variety 
of ways. The beard is ent short, and sometimes shaved close 
with sharp shells. Both sexes plock the hair from their arm- 
pits, and anoint their body, especially the head and shoulders, 
with cocoa-nat oi. The women rub a fine yellow powder like 


\ 
tattooed on the inside of their hands, The men are stained or 
paeees with these lines and figures from the middle of the 


lly half-way down the thighs, They are cleanly in their per- 
\ sons, and bathe frequently. re 
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platform, which can easily be raised or taken down; and are 




























along yard a little bent or crooked. Qn the platform Is gene- 


are hatchets or adzes of a smooth black stone; augurs mavle of 


| its natural colour is black, 


entwined in a belt, and fastened round the waist, from which | 


| great firmness of step when they walk. 


| Tasman in 1643, and 130 
) amined by Cook. To both these voyagers, the inhabitants 





turmeric over the whole of their bodies, and have a few blue lines | 
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Polygamy prevails among the F. islanders without any appa- 
retit limits; and the power of divorce seems to be equally unre- 
| strained; every man may take as many wives as he can main- 

tain; and dismiss them when he pleases. The greater part off 
the commonalty content themselves with one; but the chiefs 
have generally from four to eight Young women have no 
liberty of choice in their matrimonial connections, but are dis- 
of by the father or his representative. The daughters of 
chiefs are, from their birth, placed under the care of women who 
may be called dnennas; and, even after marriage, similar atten- 
dants are provided by the husband. Where there are several 
wives, the children take the rank ef their respective mothers; 
and, in all cases—probably owing te the frequency of divorce, 
and of illicit intercourse—family dignity descends through the 
female.—One of their most favourite amusements Is bathing, in 
which they generally indalze two or three times a-day; and 
they have different water-games, in which both sexes join, 
Wrestling and boxing matches furnish another source of enter- 
tainment: in both of which exercises they are generally con- 
querors, when engaged with Europeans, and are particularly re- 
markable for the good humour which they preserve when worsted. 
Thongh a very active people, they frequently spend whole days 
in luxurious indolence, walking among the plantations, or col- 
lecting in one another's houses for the sake of conversation; but 
these more sedentary days are generally concluded by dancing 
and singing. The chief sends through his district, collectlog 
about 40 or 40 young persons, of both sexes, to dance by torch- 
light with his regular attendants. The women, on these occa- 
sions, are clothed with a thin drapery, having their necks and 
shoulders encircled with wreaths of flowers, and their dark ring- 
lets bespangled with the whitest and most aromatic blossoms. 
Their dances are said to be beautifully diversified, and to be per- 
formed by companies of eighty or a hundred, with the greatest 
regularity and gracefulness of movement. This amusement is 
frequently continued till midnight, and sometimes till morning, 
one set retiring to rest, while another rises to dance. The 
| Moosic is simple and pleasing, but extremely monotonous, Their 
songs are lively and melodious; but their instruments are yery 
defective. The bodies of the dead are wrapped op in mata and 
cloth, and interred In burying places called fiatutas. ‘These are 
large enclosed spaces, having in the middle a lofty funeral pile, 
of a pyramidal form, around which the bodies of the chiefs—for 
the inferior people have no particular spot of interment—are col- 
lected for many generations, and arranged in a style of rude bat 
solemn dignity. When the deceased is a person of distinction, 
some of his wives, or other relations, are strangled at the moment 
that his corpse is deposited; and the nearer relatives, in every 
case, inflict upon themselves bloody marks of sorrow. 

The natives of the F. islands seldom exceed in stature the 
common size of Europeans, but are generally strongly built and 
well-proportioned in their figure; their shoulders are broad, and 
their whole form conveys the idea of strength rather than of 
beauty. They have good eyes and teeth, and are free from that 
uncommon thickness about the ie which is found among the 
inhabitants of the other islands in the Pacific. Their hair is 
thick, straight, and strong, though sometimes bushy and frizzled; 
but many of them stain it of a white, 
brown, purple, or orange hue. ‘There is observable among them 
a great variety of features, many Roman pr and European 
faces; the only general likeness which characterises them, is a 
fulness at the point of the nose, The colour of their skin 
is a cast deeper than copper-brown; but several of them have a 
true olive complexion, ‘The greater part of the people huve a 
dull hue, and a degree of roughness on the surface of the body, 
especially where it is uncovered; bat, in the higher classes, there 
is a softer and clearer skin, with a tendency to corpulence. The 
| Women are distinguished from the men less by their features 
than by their form. Sometimes, indeed, their countenances are 
| both delicate and expressive; but they are more remarkable for 
the elegance of their figures, which are usually well- rtioneid, 

and oe models of female sree The smallness and 
delicacy of their hands, seems to be their principal distinction. 
Both sexes are strong and active, and have a graceful mien, and 
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_The principal members of tle FP, islands were discovered by 
years afterwarda more minutely ex- 


a 
peared extremely amiable and erous, Whence originated the 
complimen epithet applied fy Onak. to the group. In 1797, 
the London Missionary Society sent a body of missionaries to 
Tongatabu, all of whom were, in the course of a few years, either | | 
| murdered or expelled. They were, however, succeeded in 1822 || 
and 1824 by some Wesleyan brethren who appear to have la- {| 
boured with more success or : 7 
F. beac eet in — Loi 4 
George, hi timate successor, is a preacber and 
leader. The misaionar | 1845 ney 
chapels, 1,710 church-mem 
scholars, and 2,500 
members, and 33 sch ‘ith 2,048 scholars; and in the Varaa — 
group 26 chapels, 2,088 church members, avd 72 schoola with — { 
| scholars. A Roman Catholic bishop has recently take ip” = | 
his station on Waillis’s island in the Havui group. lee 8; 
FRIENDSHIP, a township of Lincoln co., in tie). 
state of Maine, U. 5., 54 m. SE of Augusta, bordered = 
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on the S by the Atlantic, and on the W by Muscon- 
gus bay. Pop. in 1840, 725.—Also a township of 
Alleghany co., in the state of New York, 272 m. SW 
of Albany. It has an undulating surface, watered 
by Campan’s creek, a branch of Genesee river, and 
possesses a soil consisting chiefly of argillaceous 
mould, well adapted for pasturage. Pop. 1,244. 
The village is situated on the New York and Erie 
railroad, and contains about 700 inhabitants. 

FRIENDSHIP SHOAL, a reef in the China sea, 
to the NW of Borneo, in N lat. 5° 50’, and E long. 
112° 40’. ' 

FRIENDSVILLE, a village of Middletown town- 
ship, Susquehanna co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. S., 175 m. NNE of Harrisburg, consisting in 
1840 of a few dwellings. 

FRIESACH, a seignorial town of Prussia, 25 m. 
N of Brandenburg, in the circle of W. Havelland, on 
the 1. bank of the old Rhine, and on the Berlin and 
Hamburg railroad. Pop. 2.300. 

FRIESACH, or Frisacu, a town of Illyria, in 
Carinthia, in the circle and 23 m. NNE of Klagen- 
furt, on the r. bank of the Melnitz. Pop. 1,200. It 
stands on the site of the ancient Virunum, the ruins 
of which are still to be found on the adjacent moun- 


tains. 

FRIESDORF, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency of Cologne, to the 5 of Bonn. 
Pop. 700. It has several alum-works. 

FRIESEN, a village of Saxony, in Vogtland, to 
the E of Plauen. Pop. 327. 

FRIESENECK, a village of Austria, in the prov. 
of Upper Austria, to the W of Linz. 

FRIESENHEIM, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Middle Rhine, bail. and 2 m. N of Lahr, and 
8 m. SSW of Offenburg, on the road from Basle to 
Frankfort. Pop. 1,430. The environs afford good 
wine. 

FRIESHEIM, a village of Prussia. in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency and 17 m. SW of Cologne, cirele 
and 3 m. S$ of Lechinich. Pop. 840. It was fortified 
in 1618 and during the Thirty years’ war. 

FRIESLAND, a district of South Africa, in the 
district of Tulbach or Worcester, extending between 
the E range of the Cardow Berg and the KI. Doorne. 

FRIESLAND (East), an old principality of Ger- 
many, now mainly comprised in the Hanoverian prov. 
of Aurich; bounded on the NW and N by the German 
ocean ; on the Eby Oldenburg; on the S by Osnabriick; 
and on the W by the Dutch prov. of Groningen. It has 
an extent of about 1,155 sq.m. The surface is low 
and flat; along the sea-coast and the banks of the 
Ems is a border of land in pasture, or in cultivation, 
yarying from 1 to 5 m. in breadth, and near Embden 
spreading out to near 14 m., which is highly produc- 
tive. The central district is covered with forests, 
marshes, and sandy wastes. About one-third of the 
whole territory is uncultivated: and the whole prov. 
is only defended from the sea by high embankments ; 
whilst the land is drained by numerous broad 
ditches, below the level of the sea at high water, but 
above it at low. On an average of 12 years, the 
expense of maintaining these embankments, ex- 
tending along 160 m. of coast, amounted to about 
£16,000. The climate is cold, and the seasons 
late, and severe and long-continued frosts are fre- 
quent. The cattle, and particularly the horses, 
are remarkable for size and strength; the latter are 
exported in great numbers to France, Italy, and 
Russia. Oats are extensively raised; but butter and 
cheese are the chief productions. A large quantity 
of rape-seed is raised. The Ems, which traverses 
the SW district of the prov., and becomes navigable 
from the point of its entrance into the Frise, contri- 


\i butes much to the promotion of ecommerce. Its chief 


tributary in this district is the Leda. There are 
likewise several canals, of which the most important 
is that rnnning from Embden to Aurich. The ex- 
port trade in cheese, wine, linens, &c., is consider- 
able; but the herring-fisheries are the principal 
sources of wealth. There are numerous islands on 
the coast, of which the principal are Juist, Noderney, 
Langeroog, Spickeroog, and Baltrum. The chief 
town of the prov. is Aurich, which is situated in the 
centre of the country, and was once the residence of 
the native princes; Norden is a small trading town 
on the coast, with a harbour; Embden, on the 
Dollart, near the mouth of the Ems, is the largest 
town in the prov., and has a good port for vessels 
drawing 13 ft. of water. The ancient Frisian dialect 
is retained here more perfectly than in the Dutch 
provs.; but is still better preserved in Saterland, a 
district of Westphalia, on the S borders of East F. 
The prevailing religion is the Lutheran.—The Fri- 
sians were originally an old German tribe of the Js- 
teevones and Ingevones, which dwelt between the 
Rhine, the German ocean, and the Ems. In the 4th 
and 5th cents. they appear in the great confederation 
of Saxon tribes, inhabiting the coast from the 
Scheldt to the Elbe and the Eyder. Charlemagne 
appointed dukes over them, who at a later period 
were succeeded by native chiefs. Count Edzard at 
length united East F., and held it as an imperial fief. 
The line of the native princes becoming extinct in 
1744, a dispute about the succession arose between 
the electors of Hanover and Brandenburg. George 
IL, being at that time engaged in a war with France, 
was obliged to yield his pretensions to Frederick IL, 
king of Prussia; and F. continued a part of the Prus- 
sian dominions till 1806, when Bonaparte annexed 
it first to Holland, and afterwards to France. Prns- 
sia regained the possession in 1814, and shortly after 
ceded it to Hanover. 

FRIESLAND (West), or VRIESLAND, a province 


_of Holland; bounded on the N by the German ocean; 


on the E by the provs. of Groningen and Drenthe; 
on the S by Overyssel; and on the SW and W by 
the Zuyder-zee. It lies between the parallels of 52° 
40’ and 53° 30’ N lat.; and between 5° 24’ and 6° 45’ 
E long., having an extent of about 1,255 sq.m. The 
whole prov. is a flat country; a considerable tract on 
the NW coast being actually below the level of the 
sea, to guard against irruptions strong dykes have 
been constructed. The canals too are uently 
raised above the level of the district which they in- 
tersect; the water being pumped up into them. 
These dykes, and a few artificial mounds or circular 
eminences about,20 or 25 ft. in height, on which the 
inhabitants formerly raised their dwellings in order 
to protect themselves from the encroachments of the 
sea, offer the only relief to the eye from the mono- 
tony of plains of a uniform dead level, with a few red 
brick villages scattered over them, which form the 
general landscape. Blocks of granite, more or less 
rounded and polished, are indeed found in F., and, 
mingled with fragments of basalt, form a few emi- 


‘mences which reach from Amerfort to Hatten, and 
are met with again between Zutphen and Arnheim. - 


The only river of any size is the Lauwers. There 
are several islands on the coast, all appearing to have 
been separated from the main land by saul en- 
croachments of the sea. The largest of these islands 
are Ameland and Schelling. With respect to soit 
and climate, F. differs little from other parts of Hol- 
land. ‘The country was originally covered with 
marshes, and many meeren or small lakes are still to 
be found in the SW districts; while im the SE are 
several extensive heaths and woods. The whole 


country is intersected by canals, which serve to drain 
off the superfluous waters, and also promote com- 
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with one another, and with the sea. 
quantities of butter and cheese are produced. 


exportation. The cattle of F. are no less distin- 
guished for the excellence of their breed; but the 
sheep are of an inferior breed, and their wool is 





ordinary produce of grain is 100 for 1; and the 
wheat is much esteemed for the whiteness of its 
flour: but these advantages are represented as coun- 


the vigilance of the husbandman to guard against. 
The Frieslanders are famed for their woollen stuffs, 
ticularly for the coarse cloth supposed to be 
named from them frieze; their linen cloth also is 
said to be the finest and whitest in Europe. 


a 


primeval arts of fishing and agriculture. They are 
particularly addicted to sea-faring life, and derive 
considerable gains from the fisheries along the coasts. 
—The pop. in 1818 was 176,554; on Ist January 
1649, 245,018. The majority of the pop. are Cal- 
vinists; but Roman Catholics and Baptists are like- 
wise numerous.—F. was formerly divided into 4 dis- 
tricts, Ostergo, Westergo, Zevenwalde, and the Is- 
lands; it has been recently divided into 3, Leeu- 
warden, Sneek, and Heerenveen. 

FRIESOYTHE, a bailiwick and town of the grand 
duchy and 19 m. WSW of Oldenburg, circle and 14 
m. NNW of Kloppenburg, on the Soesle. Pop. 
1,064. It contains a Catholic church, and has 4 an- 
nual markets. The bail. contains 7 
5,827 inhabitants. 
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mercial intercourse. The principal canal crosses the 
N division of the prov., connecting the towns of | Berks, 4m. N of Abingdon, and N of the Ock. Area 
Harlingen, Franeker, Leeuwarden, and Dockum | 1,180 acres. 
The NW dis- 
trict abounds with pasturages, which are considered 
the best in Holland, and in these quarters ane 

e 
horses, as in East F., are remarkable for their size 
and strength, and are reared in great numbers for, 


eoarse. Although the extent of arable land in this 
prov. is not great, such is the fertility of the soil, that 
the Frieslanders are enabled to supply a considerable 
quantity of corn to the neighbouring countries. The 


terbalanced in some measure by the numbers of 
field-mice which infest the country, and require all 


But 
notwithstanding these examples of successful manu- 
facturing industry, the Frieslanders are distinguished 
generally from the Hollanders by their want of com- | 
mercial enterprise, and greater attachment to the 


parishes, and 
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FRILFORD, a township in the p. of Marcham, 





Pop. 141. 

FRILSHAM, a parish of Berks, 6 m. SSE of East 
Ilsley, on a branch of the Thames. Area 920 acres. 
Pop. 182. 

FRIMLEY, a chapelry of Surrey, 4 m. SSW of 
Bagshot, on the line of the Southampton railway, by 
which it is distant 31 m. from London. Area 7,770 
| acres. Pop. 1,535. 

FRIMMERSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, regency and 17 m. SW of Dus- 
seldorf, circle and 3 m. 5S of Grevenbroich, on the 


| Ertit. Pop. 817. It has several breweries. 


FRIN A, Ba-eiry, or Ba-cat, a river of Nigritia, 
which has its source in the mountains on the N con- 
fines of the kingdom of Manding; rons E into the 
kingdom of Bambarra; then bends ESE; and, after 
a total course of 75 m., unites with the Joliba, on the 
l. bank, near Tafara, and 80m. SW of Sego. It is 
infested by crocodiles. 

FRINCO, a village of Piedmont, in the prov. and 
8 m._N of Asti, near the r. bank of the Versa. Pop. 


1,065. 

FRINDSBURY, a parish of Kent, 2 m. NW of 
Rochester, bounded on the 8 by the Medway, and 
intersected by the Thames and Medway canal. Area 
3,010 acres. Pop. 2,142. 

FRING, a parish of Norfolk, 8 m. SW of Burn- 
ham-Westgate. Area 1,690 acres. Pop. 162. 

FRINGFORD, a parish of Oxfordshire, 5m. NNE 
of Bicester. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. 890. 

FRINGYBAZAAR, a small town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Bengal, district of Dacca Jelalpur, on 
the W side of the Dullasery river, near the confiu- 
ence of that river with the Megne, and about 13 m, 
SE of Dacca. It was founded about 1666 by the 
nabob Charstakhan, for a colony of Portuguese, the 
descendants of whom are still to be found in the en- 
virons of Dacca. 

FRINSTED, a parish of Kent, 44 m. SSW of Sit- 
tingbourne. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. 202. 

FRINTON, a parish of Essex, 125 m. SE of Man- 
ningtree. Area 710 acres. Pop, 44. The encroach- 
ments of the sea are rapidly diminishing the area of 
this parish. 





FRIESTHORPE, a parish of Lincolnshire, 5 m.| FRIO (Cape), one of the most salient promonto- 
SSW of Market-Raisen. Area 610 acres. Pop. 53. | ries on the coast of Brazil. about 64 m. to the E of 
FRIESTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 3} m. E of | Rio-de-Janeiro, in § lat. 22° 59’ 54”, E long. of Rio 
Boston. Area 3,980 acres. Pop. 1,276. }1°9° 6". It is the S extremity of a huge insular 
FRIEWALDAU, or Frerwa.pe, a small town of | oval-shaped mass of granite, marking the terminus 





Austrian Silesia, in the circle of Troppau. Pop. 2,100. 

FRIGENTO, or Fricento, a town of Naples, in 
the prov. of Principato- Ultra, district and 8 m. 
NNW of San Angelo-de-Lombardi, and 19 m. ENE 
of Avellino, on a rising ground. Pop. 3,000. It is 
supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Ecolanum, 
which was destroyed by the Romans. In the 10th 
cent. it was overthrown by an earthquake. In the 
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phureous spring, the exhalations of which are ex- 
tremely deadly. The valley is supposed to be the 
Amsancti- Valles of Virgil. 

FRIGILIANA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 29 m. E of Malaga, partido of Torrox, 
on the slope of a mountain near the Mediterranean. 
_ Pop. 2,043. It has several sugar-refineries, and ma- 
| nufactories of soap, starch, and blotting-paper. 

FRIGNANO-MAGGIORE anv PICCOLO, two 

} adjacent villages of Naples, in the prov. of the Ter- 
ra-di-Lavoro, district of Caserta, containing respec- 
tively 1,890 and 1,775 inhabitants. 

FRIKINGEN, or FricktnGey, a village of Baden, 
in the circle of the Lake, to the SW of Heiligenberg. 


’ Pop. 509. 
- 2S ee 
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adjacent valley of Ansanto is an intermitting sul-_ 





of a long range of mountains by which the coast is 
skirted to the 5, and the point where the coast turns, 
abruptly N in a low sandy strip. ‘There is good and 
secure anchorage for ships of any size in the har- 
bour formed by the island, which is about 3 m. in 
length, and 1 m. in breadth, and nearly covered with 
an almost impenetrable wood. In the subjoined 
sketch A represents the Ilha-de-Cabo-Frio, the high- 
est summits of which are respectively («) 1,570 ft. 

and (4) 1,202 ft. B is Cape F. The alt. of the 
mainland at cis 700 ft.; at d, 800 ft. Cis the Dha- 
dos-Porcos, which attains an alt. of 800 ft. In fine 
weather, the SE winds blow home to this cape, 
and gradually fall into either the land or sea- 

breeze, according to the time of day, mongn the per- 

vading wind off itis from the NE. The 5 monsoon, 

which, while it blows, materially facilitates the navi- 
gation along the coast to the N, scarcely affects the 
wind close in with Cape F, [ .] The Thetis 
frigate was wrecked on this cape on the night of ith 
Dec., 1830, having been cated out of her reckoning 
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about 24 m. by the current, aided probably by the | 
effect of the local attraction of the ship on th 2 com) |} 
pass, .A good light-house has since been ereci - =~! 
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upon this cape.—About 10 m. distant, is a small 
town which, as early as 1615, was known as the city 
of Cape F. It has a safe harbour. 
FRIO (Care), a headland of the SW coast of 
Spent at the mouth of the Angrafria river, in 5 lat. 
FRISANCO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 28m. WNW of Udine, and 12 m. NW 
of Spilimbergo. Pop. 2,210. 
_ FRISBY, a chapelry in the p. of Gaulby, Leices- 
shire, 8 m. ESE of Leicester. Pop. 15. 
FRISBY-ON-THE-WREAK, a parish of Leices- 


acres, Pop. 429, 

FRISCHE-HAFF, a shallow fresh-water lake, on 
the coast of Prussia, extending from Elbing on the 
SW, to the mouth of the Pregel, near Konigsberg 
on the NE, 50 m., with an average width of 5 m., 
but in no part exceeding 12 ft. in depth; and sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow low ridge of drift- 
sand—the J. nehrung—é m. in length, though aver- 
aging less than 1 m. in breadth. At its NE ex- 
tremity the haff is connected with the sea by a 
narrow gut called the tef or gait, 13 ft. deep, and 
3,000 ft. wide, which is commanded by the fortifica- 
tions of Pillan. 

FRISCHING, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of 
East Prussia, which takes its rise in the circle and 
7m. WNW of Friedland, waters the N part of the 
eircle of Preussisch-Eylan, crosses a small portion 
of that of Konigsberg, enters the circle of Heiligen- 
beil, and after a course of 36 m., in a generally W 
direction, throws itself into the Frische-hatf, 14 m. 
SW of Konigsberg. 

FRISCO, a town of Upper Guinea, on the Ivory 
coast, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 60 
m. W of Cape Lahon. 

FRISE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege, dep. of Saive. Pop. 65. 

FRISIE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Namur, dep. of Schalten. Pop. 294. 

FRISKNEY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 4 m. SW 
of Wainfleet. Area 6,270 acres. Pop. 1,607. 

FRISSTAT. See Freystaptt. ; 

FRISTON, a hamlet in the p. of Caythorpe, Lin- 
eolnshire. Pop. 193.—Alsoa parish in Suffolk. Area 


1,790 acres. Pop. 455.—Also a parish in’ Sussex, 3 


m. SW of East Bourne. Area 2,080 acres. Pop.91. 
FRISON-LA-HAUTE, a village of France. in 
the dep. of the Vosges, . 
tel-sur-Moselle, on the 1. bank of the Avitre. Pop. 
350. It has a ferruginous spring. > 
FRITH-BANK, a hamltt in the p. of Sibsey, 
Lincolnshire. Pop. 145. 
RITH. 
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the soke of Bolingbroke, parts of Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire, 5 m. E of Tattershall. Area 2,900 acres. 
Pop. 333. 

FRITHAM, a hamlet in the p. of Bramshaw, co. 
of Southampton. Pop. 127. 

FRITHELSTOCK, a parish of Devonshire, 2 m. 
W of Great Torrington, and W of the Torridge river. 
Area 2,380 acres. Pop. 705. 

FRITHSDEN, or Frrespen, a hamlet partly in 
the p. of Pitstone, Bucks, and partly in the p. of 
Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire. Fop. 268. 

FRITTENDEN, a parish of Kent, 4} m. NNE 
of Cranbrooke, and near the South-Eastern railway. 
Area 5,640 acres, Pop, 804. 

FRITTON, a parish of Norfolk, 2} m. ENE of 


| St. Mary-Stratton, and near the London and Nor- 


wich railway. Area 710 acres. Pop. 301.—Also a 


| parish of Suffolk, 7m. NNW of Lowestoft, and E of 
| the Waveney. 


y. Area 2,100 acres. Pop. 228. 
FRITWELL, a parish of Oxfordshire, 5m. NNW 
of Bicester. Area 1,230 acres. Pop. 524. 
FRITZLAR, a circle, bailiwick, and town of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse. The 
circle, or administrative subdivision, comprises an 
area of 128 sq. m., of which one-third is under cul- 
tivation, and the remainder covered with forests; 


and contains 3 bail., 8 towns, and 48 villages. Pop. 
}in 1840, 28,516. The soil is fertile, and produces 


wheat and other grain, lint, rape-seed, and fruit. 
Horses to the number of 2,900, 7,000 cattle, 29,000 


sheep, 6,400 pigs, and 3,000 goats, are annually 
| reared on its pastures.—The capital, which bears 
tershire, 4}.m. SW of Melton-Mowbray. Area 1,080 


the same name, is situated on the |. bank of the 


| Edder, 17 m. SW of Cassel. Pop. in 1840, 3,039, of 
| whom about 400 are Protestants. It contains two 


churches, one of them a handsome edifice, belonging 
to the ancient abbey of St. Peter, was rebuilt in the 
12th cent., on the site previously occupied by a 
church erected by St. Boniface in 732. It has also 
an Ursuline convent, a gymnasium, and an hospital; 
and possesses manufactories of linen and tobacco, 
and several tanneries. 

FRISTINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Suabia, to the SE of Dillengen. Pop. 500. 

FRITZOW, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Pomerania, circle of Spetten, at the mouth of the 
Diewenow. Pop. 412. 

FRIULI, or Uptxe, an administrative subdivision 
of Austrian Lombardy, in the gov. of Venice, com- 
prising an area of 2,573 sq. m., of which three-fifths 
are under cultivation. The pop. a mixture of Ger- 
mans, Slavonians, and Italians, was in 1827, 350,088; 
in 1846, 398,692. It is imtersected in the N by 
ramifications of the Alps; but towards the 5 it is 
flat, and bordered by the lagunes of the Adriatic. 
The principal productions of the soil—which in the 
lower parts is remarkable for its fertility—are grain, 
wine, oil, fruit, and silk. ‘The higher districts afford 
excellent pasturage. Horses to the number of 4,651, 
614 mules, 7,958 asses, 47,595 oxen, 72,514 cows, 
74,416 sheep, 24,739 goats, and 36,235 pigs were 
reared in this prov. in 1827. It has extensive manu- 


| factories of silk, linen, leather, sail-cloth, cordage, 
|} and pottery, copper, steel and iron founderies, sev- 
eral silk-spinning and paper mills, tallow-works, and 


numerous brick-kilns. The del. comprises 3 cities, 
nies Soper and Sacile, 10 towns, and 597 vil- 
s and hamlets, and contains a lyceum, a com- 
schools, 


/™munal and a diocesan gymnasium, several 


and 2 public libraries. In 1430 the duchy of F. was 
acquired by the Venetians; and part of it soon after 
fell into the hands of Austria. In 1797 it was wholl. 


ceded to Austria; bunt in 1806 was reunited to the, |... 
kingdom of Italy. In 1814 it ro parte cl 7 
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of Goritz or Austrian F.,—and the legation of Udine, 
corresponding to Venetian F.: the former belongs 
to the Illyrian, the latter to the Lombard part of the 
Anstrian dominions. The name of Friuli, as de- 
scriptive of the country, is no longer used; but the 
emperor of Austria retains the title, and bears the 
arms of duke of Friuli. 

FRIZINGTON, a township in the p. of Arkledon, 
Cumberland, 3m. SE of Whitehaven. Pop. 250. 

FROBISHER STRAIT, an arm of the sea which 


extends W from the entrance of Davis’ strait, be- | 


tween the districts of Metaincog and Nita, British 
North America. Its W extremity is still unexplored. 
It takes its name from Sir Martin Frobisher, by 
whom it was discovered in 1576, 

FROCESTER, a parish of Gloucestershire, 5 m. 
SW of Strond. Area 1,830 acres. Pop. 344. 

FRODESLEY, a parish of Salop, 7} m. NW of 
Much Wenlock. Area 2,120 acres. Pop. 214, 

FRODINGH.AM, a parish and township of Lin- 
colushire, 74m. WNW of Glandford-Bridge. Area 
of p., 5,770 acres. Pop. 701. Pop. of township, 73. 
es 1 P a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 53 m. 
ESE of Great Driffield, near the Hull. Area 2,530 
acres, Pop. 831. 

FROD! 


trington. Area 1,410 acres. Pop. 6%. 
FRODSHAM, a parish and market-town of 
Cheshire, 10 m. NNE of Chester, and 191 m. NW of 
London. Area of p., 14,100 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
5,821. The town is pleasantly situated on the 5 


bank of the Weaver and Mersey; and consists chiefly | France, in the dep, of the Oise. The cant. comprises 


of two spacious and well-paved streets, intersecting 
each other at right angles. Area 1,950 acres. 


ton-manufactories supply the principal employment. 
The extensive line of the Birkenhead and Cheshire 
junetion railway which runs into the North Western 
line near Warrington, passes through this town, and 
has a station here. 

FROEN, «a parish and town of Norway, in the 
diocese of Aggerhuus, bail. of Christian, 100 m. 
NNW of Christiania, on the |. bank of the Lougan. 
Pop. 4,780.—Also an island of Norway, near the W 


coast, in the diocese and 102m. N of Bergen, bail. 


of N. Berchuus, to the SW of the island of Breman- 
ger, in N lat. 61° 45". 

FROE-SOEN, a bay onthe W coast of Norway, 
in the diocese of Bergen, in N lat. 61° 45’. 

FROG (Lake), a small sheet of water in British 
North America, formed by the Wastickwya, an 
affluent of Lake Winnipeg. 

FROGGATT, a township in the p. of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, 14 m. ENE of Stoney-Middleton, on the 
E bank of the Derwent. Pop. 136. 

FROGMORE, a hamlet in the p. of Charleton, 
Devon. Pop. 77.—Also a hamlet in the p. of South 
Pool. Pop. 65—Also a hamlet in the p. of Sher- 
ford. Pop. 90. 

FROHBURG, a town of Saxony, in the circle and 
23 m. SSE of Leipzig, bail. and 6 m. SSE of Borna, 
on the L bank of the Wiehra. Pop. 2,468. It has 
a castle; and possesses several manufactories of 
woollen fabrics and of pottery, 

FROHNA, or Fronwav (Nreper, Mirren and 
Oner, é. e. Upper, MippLe, Lower), villages of the 
kingdom of Saxony, the first of which is in the cirele 
of Eragebirge, bail. and 10 m. NW of Alt-Chemnitz: 
The two others are in the bail. of Borna, circle of 
Leipzig. They have manufactories of lace and linen, 
and mines of silver, 

FROHNDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Saxony, circle of Merseburg, SW of Colleda, 
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Saxony, regency of Magdeburg, circle of Kalbe, on 


GHAM (Socrm), a township in the p. of 
Owthorne, E. R. of Yorkshire, 24 m, NNE of Pa- 





Pop. 
in 1881, 1,746; in 1841, 1,806. Salt-works and cot- 


circle and 29 m. SSW of Brinn, on the |. bank of 


| Frome, which is here crossed by a bridge of 5 arches. 


Dorchester, whence it pursues an E course of? 
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FROHNHAUSEN, a bail. and town of Hesse- 
Cassel, prov. of Upper-Hesse, circle and 9m. 55W 
of Marburg, near the r. bank of the Lahn. Pop. 700. 

FROHSDORF, a village of Austria, in the prov. 
of Lower Austria, near Wiener-Nenstadt, on the 
Leitha. It has a castle in which the Duke of Bor- 
deaux resided in 1849. 

FROHSE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 


the Elbe. Pop. 900. 

FROID-CHAPELLE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of Charleroi. Pop. 
1,736. 

FROID-FONTAINE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Namur, dep. of Vonéche-Froid-Fontaine. 
Pop. 425. 

FROID-LIEV, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Sohier. Pop. 103, 

FROIDEBISE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Ardenne. Pop. 97.—Also 
a commune in the dep. of Leuze. Pop. 52. 

FROIDMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 4 m. SW of Tour- 
nai. Pop, 670,—Also a commune in the prov. of 
Namur, dep. of Moustier. Pop, 184.—Also a com- 
mune in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Rixensart. 
Pop. 148. 

FROIDTHIER, a commune in the prov. of Liege, 
dep. of Clermont. Pop. 723. 

FROIDVILLE, a commune in the prov. of Liege, 
dep. of Rahier. Pop. 108, 

FROISSY, a canton, commune, and town of 





l7 com, Pop. in 1831, 9,849; in 1841, 9,062.—The 
town is 18 m. NW of Clermont, on the road from 
Beauvais to Breteuil. Pop. 917. It has extensive 
wool-spinning-mills, 

FROKIND, a district of Sweden,.in the 5 part of 
the prefecture of Skaraborg. | 

FROLAND, a town of Norway, in the prefecture 
of Nedenas, 10 m. NW of Arendal, near the |, bank 
of the Nid, 

FROLIKHINO, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, about 120 m. N of Barguzinsk, and 
near the E bank of Lake Baikal, into which it dis- 
charges itself. 

FROLLERSDORF, a village of Moravia, in the 
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the Taya. Pop. 500. It was founded by a colony | 
of Croats. | 

FROLOIS, a commune of France, in the =n of 
the Cote-d’Ur, cant, of Flavigny, 16 m. ENE of 
Semur. Pop. 1,009. 

FROME, or Frome-Seiwoop, a parish and par- 
liamentary borough in the co. of Somerset, 12 m. S 
of Bath, on the river Frome. ‘The parish is of great 
extent. Pop. of p. in 1831, 12,240; in 1841, 11,849, 
The town is situated on the aeelivity of a hill on the 
skirts of Selwood-forest, on the SW side of the 


It is irregularly built, and most of its streets are par- 
row and ill-paved; but within the last few years 
many improvements have been effected. It was en- 
franchised by the reform act, and now returns one 
member to parliament. Pop, of borough, 9,699, 
The number of electors registered for 1837 was 310; 
for 1846, 312. Broad cloths are the chief manufac- 
ture, Narrow woollens, as cassimeres, &c., are also: 
made, There are woollen mills, a silk-mill, and 
mills for arc rolling iron, &e, About 220 hand- 
looms are employed in the parish. 1 | 

FROME, a river of Dorsetshire, rising near Cors- \ 
eombe, and flowing SE past apie to. 
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course of about 35 m.—Also a river of Gloncester- 
shire, which rises a little to the SW of Wickwar, 
and flows Tron-Acton to Bristol, where it forms 


in the co, of Hereford.—Also a river of Somersetshire, 
which, rising near Bruton, flows past the town of 
Frome, and joins the Avon after a N course of about 
20 m. 


FROME-BISHOP'’S, or Bisnor’s-Frome, a parish | 


of Herefordshire, 44 m. SSE of Bromyard, on the 
Frome. Area 3,560 acres. Pop. 1.079. 
_ FROME-WHITFIELD, a hamlet in the p. of 
Holy Trinity (Dorchester), Dorset. 
was formerly an independent parish. 
FROMELLES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Nord, cant. of La Bassée, 12 m. WSW of 
Lille. Pop. 1,326. It has a telegraph establish- 
ment; and possesses a fine copper and zinc foundry, 


and a brass-wire-mill. 


FROMENTAL, or Fromontan, a village of 
France, in the dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant. of Bes- 
sines, 23m. E.of Bellac. Pop. 1,210. 


hamlet of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, 
cant. of Longjumeanu, andcom. of Juvisy. Pop. 250. 

FROMENTIERES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Mayenne, cant. and 3 m. NNE of Cha- 
teau-Gontier. Pop. 1,022. 

FROMIGUERE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Pyrenees-Oricntales, cant. and 8 m. N of 
Mont-Lonis, on the Balcere. Pop. 620. It has a 
mine of lead and a slate quarry. 

FROMISTA, an ancient town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and partido and 17 m. N of 
Palencia, in a fine plain. near the canal of Castile. 
Pop. 1,100. It has a parish-church, a convent, and 
2 hospitals, and possesses a distillery of brandy. 


circle of the Schwartzwald, bail. and 2 m. SE of 
Bahlingen. Pop. 730. It has a manufactory of 
cotton-velvet. 


FROMONT, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of | 
the Seine-ect-Oise, cant. and 5 m. NW of Corbeil, | 
It is noted for | 


com. of Ris, and 1a m. S of Paris. 
its exotic garden. 

FRONLEITH, or Fronsrerres, a town of Aus- 
tria, in the duchy of Styria, in the circle and 17 m. 
“ve of Gratz, on the r. bank of the Muhr. Pop. 


i a 

FRONSAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Gironde, arrond. of Li- 
bourne. The cant. comprises 18 com. Pop. in 


1831, 11,291; in 1841, 11,525.—The town is 2 m. | 
NW of Libourne, and 17 m. ENE of Bordeaux, on | 
It has a | 


the r. bank of the Dordogne. Pop. 1,490. 
fine castle. It was formerly the capital of a con- 
siderable duchy erected by Henry IV. for Count St. 
Paul of Orleans-Longueville. 


dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. of Fay-le-Froid, 14 


m. ESE of Le-Puy. Pop. in 1841, 3,033.—Also a | 


commune in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. of 
Fumel, 21 m. NE of Villeneuve-sur-Lot. Pop. 
1,124.—Also a village in the cant. and 3 m. ENE of 
Duras, Pop, 325. 

FRONT-DE-COLLIE’RES (Sarst), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant: and 1 m. 
SE of Domfront. Pop. 2,406. 

FRONT-LA-RIVIERE (Sarxt), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. of St. 
Pardoux-la-Riviere, 5 m. SE of Norton. Pop. 950, 
In the wienity are mines of iron and antimony. 

FRONTEIRA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alemtejo, comarca and 20 m. E of Avis, and 35 m. 
WNW of Elvas, near the L bank of the Zatas. 
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a dock and harbour.—Also an affluent of the Lugg, | 





Pop. 26. It 
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FRONT (Satyr), a commune of France, in the | 
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Pop. 2,480. It has two churches, and in the suburbs 
a convent. The Spaniards were here defeated by 
ese in 1663. 

FRONTEN AY, or Ronan-Ronay, a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Denx-Sevres, 
arrond. of Niort. The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 8,075; in 1841, 8,075. The village con- 
tained 2,202 inhabitants in 1841. 

_ FRONTENEAUD, a commune of France, in the 
ia the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. of Cuiseaux. Pop. 

FRONTENHAUSEN, a walled town of Bavaria, 
in the circle of Lower Bavaria, 17 m. E of Landshut, 
on the r. bank of the Great Vils. Pop. 866. It has 
some woollen manufactures. 

FRONTERA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 24m. N of Cuenca. Pop. 394. 

FRONTIGN AN, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Herault, arrond. of Mont- 
pellier—The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 1851, 
4,448; in 1841, 4,712. It is noted for its muscat 


| wines, which, next to those of Rivesaltes, are reck- 
FROMENTEAU, or La-Covr-pe-Fraxcer, a. 


oned the best in France. It produces also good 
common wine, and has numerous distilleries ot 
brandy.—The town is 14 m. SSW of Montpellier, on 
the Etang-de-Maguelonne, and about 14 m. from the 
Mediterranean. Pop. in 1841, 1,966. It has a 
handsome town-house, and mineral baths. ’ 

FRONTOGNA, a range of mountains in the is- 
land of Corsica, about 6 m. in length, running along 
the confines of the arrond. of Corte and Calvi, and 


forming a portion of the chain by which the island is 


traversed in its entire length. 

FRONTON, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Hante-Garonne,—The 
cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 183], 11,926; in 


| 1841, 12,601. It affords good wine.—The town is 19 
FROMMERN, a village of Wurtemberg, in the | 


m. N of Toulouse. Pop, 2,225. 

FRONTON (Sax Jvuaw pe), a town of Spain, in 
Galicia, in the prov. and 12 m. NE of Orense, near 
the confluence of the Minho and Sil. 

FRONT ROYAL, a village of Warren co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. S..139 m. NNW of Richmond, 
on Happy creek, 1 m. from the Shenandoah. Pop. 
in 1840, 300, 

FRONVILLE, a commune of Belginm, in the 
prov. of Namur. Pop. of com. 554; of sect. 159. 

FROOMFIELD, more commonly called Taz- 
rourps, a village of Upper Canada, in the township 
of Moore, on the river St. Clair, 44 m. from Port 
Sarnia. Pop. about 40. 

FROSE, a village of the duchy of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, bail. and 3m. ENE of Hoymb, and 17 m. W 
of Bernburg. Pop. 1,520. 

FROSE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- 
ony, regency and 8 m. SSE of Magdeburg, circle and 
10 m. NNW of Kalbe, on the 1. bank of the Elbe, 
. TOT, chiefly engaged in navigation and fishing. 
ROSINO‘NE CON PONTE-CORVO, a delega- 
zione forming the extreme 5 part of the Papal states; 
bounded by the comarca of Rome on the W and N; 
by the Terra-di-Lavoro of Naples on the E and SE; 
and by the Mediterranean on the SW. It has an 
area of 1,873,060 tavole censuarie, or about 723 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1830, 123,300; in 1843, 141,950, ‘The dis- 
trict of Ponte-Corvo, a part of the valley of the Liris, 
is locally situated within the Neapolitan boundary. 
The NE portion of this deleg. is covered with rami- 
fications of the Sub-Apennine hills, and is watered 
by the Sacco and its numerous affluents, of which 
the Cosa is the most considerable. The opposite, or 
SW extremity, is covered by the celeb | Pontin 
marshes, which are separated from the sea by a 
ries of dunes or low sand-hills, inte 
salt lakes.—The deleg. contains 7 towns and 4b V1 
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lages.—Its capital, from which it takes its name, is 
situated near the influx of the Cosa into the Sacco, 
47 m. ESE of Rome. Its streets are narrow and 
dirty; but its citadel commands an extensive pros- 
pect. Itis the Frusinum of the itineraries; but has 
no relics of antiquity about it. Pop. 6,500. 

FROSOLON 
Sannio, district and 13 m. E of Isernia. Pop. 
8,875. It has 3 charches, 2 convents, 1 semimary, 
and an hospital. ‘The locality produces excellent 
Wine. 

FROSSAY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Loire-Inferieure, cant, of Saint-Pere-en-Retz, 6 
m. SE of Paimbeeuf, near the r. bank of the Loire. 
Pop. 2,636. 

FROSTA, a district of Sweden, in the NE part of 
the prefecture of Malmoehus. 

FROSTBURG, a village of Alleghany co., in the 
state of Maryland, U. 8., 176 m. NW of Annapolis, 
on the national road, 10 m. W of Cumberland. 

FROSTEN, a village, parish, and port of Norway, 
in the dio. and 17 m. NE of Drontheim, on the gulf 
of that name, and in the bail. of Nerth Drontheim. 
Pop. 2,395. 

FROSTENDEN, a parish of Suffolk, 44 m. NNW 
of Southwold, near the road from Lowestoft to Sax- 
mundham. Area 1,280 acres. Pop. 428. 

FROSTERLY, a hamlet in the p. of Stanhope, co. 
of Durham, 3} m. W of Walsingham, on the N bank 
of the Wear. Pop. 386. 

FROUGA, or Fruea, a district and town of Ma- 





m, 5 of Marocco. 


gators Ex Morro pe Santa AcueEpa, a bold pro- 
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extreme 5 point of the continent of America, in 5 
lat. 53° 53’ 43”, W long. 71° 14° 31”. Its outer face 
is nearly perpendicular. 

FROWLESWORTH, a parish of Leicestershire, 
4% m. NNW of Lutterworth, E of the Soar, and near 


Pop. 318. 

FROXFIELD, a parish in the co. of Southamp- 
ton, 3} m. WNW of Petersfield. Area 6,480 acres, 
Pop. 656.—Also a parish in Wiltshire, 34 m. W of 
Hungerford, intersected by the Avon canal. Area 
1,150 acres. Pop. 625. 

FROY-FIORD, a strait of Norway, which sep- 
arates the island of Froyen from that of Hetteren, in 
N lat. 63° 39. Its length from SW to NE is 21 m., 
and its greatest breadth 5 m. 

FROYEN, an island of Norway, on the W coast, 
in the dio. and 51 m. WNW of Drontheim, bail. of 
South Drontheim, 5 m. N of the island of Hetteren, 
from which it is separated by the Froy-tiord, in N 
lat. 63° 41°. Its length from NE to SW is 19 m.,, 
and its greatest breadth from NW to SE 8 m. 

FROYENNES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 2m. NW of Tournai, 
on the Schelde. Pop. 1,284. It is noted for its as- 


paragus. 
FROYLE, a parish in the co. of Southampton, 3 
m. NE of Alton. Area 3,920 acres. Pop. 849, 
FROZEN OCEAN. See Arctic Oceax. 
FROZEN STRAIT, a strait of British North 
America, extending between Melville peninsula and 


hetween 
Welcome on the W. It is about 15 m. in average 
breadth. 
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Bambarra, on the |. bank of the Niger, 125m. SW 


| on the coast of Laristan. 
a town of Naples, in the prov. of | 


| which is the residence of the bailiff. The locality 
| contains mines of coal, copper, and lead; and several 


rocco, on the N side of the Atlas chain, prov. and 40 | 
FROWARD (Care), called by Spanish navi-| 


montory of dark-coloured slaty rock, forming the | 


the Midland Counties railway. Area 1,960 acres. | 


See island, and forming a communication | 
ox’s channel on the E, and Sir F. Roe’s | 


FROZES, a commune of France, in the dep. of | 
Vienne, cant. of Vouillé, 12 m. WNW of Poitiers. | 


Bop. Lai. 
| { ,UKABU, a town of Sudan, in the kingdom of 
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FRUR, or Nosrievr Isiaxp, a small sterile and 
uninhabited island, in the Persian gulf, 15 m. SSW 
of the island of Pollior, and 30 m. 5 of Cape Certes, 


FRUTIGEN, a bailiwick, parish, and town of 
Switzerland, in the cant. and 28 m. SSE of Berne, 
on the |. bank of the Engstligen, near the confluence 
of the Kander, in a beautiful valley of the same 
name. Pop. (Protestant) 4,253. It has manufacto- 
ries of woollen fabrics, On an eminence on the op- 
posite side of the river is the castle of Tellenburg, 


mineral springs. Pop. of bail. 8,022. The town and 
valley of F. were sold in 1400 by the lords of Thun 
to the town of Berne. 

FRYERN-BARNET. See Barnet-Frrern. 

FRYERNING, a parish in Essex, 1 m. NW of In- 
gatestone, on the line of the London and Norwich 
railway. Area 3,810 acres... Pop. 807. 

FRYKEN, a lake of Sweden, centrally situated 
in the laen of Carlstadt, and consisting of three broad 
expansions of water, united by narrow channels. At 
its S$ extremity is the village of Frykstaden. 

FRYSENBERG, a village and district of Den- 
mark, in the prov. of Jutland, 16 m. NW of Aarhnus. 
_ FRYSTONE-FERRY, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 1 m. NW of Ferry-Bridge. Area 2,850 
acres. Pop. 951. 

FRYSTONE-MONK, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 3m. NNE of Ferry-Bridge. Area 3,770 
acres. Pop. 937. 

FRYTON, a township in Hovingham p., in tle 
N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 970 acres, Pop. 77. 

FRYZTAK, a town of Austrian Galicia, in the 
gov. of Lemberg, circle and 9 m. NE of Jaslo, on the 
1. bank of the Wislok, 

FYSGEAH, a village of Algeria, in the prov. and 
24m. SSW of Constantina. 

FUBINE, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
division and 9m. WNW of Alessandria, near the r. 
bank of the Grana. 


_FPUCA (S8rratrs or Sax Jvax pe), an arm of the sea on the 
NW coast of North America, separating the great island of Van- 
courer from the mainland on the Sand W. Its entrance lies 
between Cape Classet in Oregon, on the 8 side, in N lat. 48° 
23, an Bonilla point, on the 8 coast of Vancouver island, In 
45° 36", on the N; and it extends E upwards of 95 m., with an 
average breadth of 11 m., but expanding, on the meridian of 
126° 15" W, to nearly 30m. From its SE extremity, Admiralty 
inlet stretches about 100 m. § into the mainland, and divides into 
several branches, of which the principal are Hood's canal and 
Possession sound. ‘To the NW it rims under various names, and 
in @ series of narrow intricate passages upwards of 300 m., to 
its reunion with the Pacific, in Queen Charlotte sound; under the 
parallel of 51° N. These straits are said to have been originally 
discovered by a Greek pilot of the island of Cephalonia, Juan De 
Fuca, who was despatched in 1592, by the viceroy of Mexico, to 
explore the W coast of North America for an inlet whieh might 
lead to a communication with the Atlantic ocean, With the 
original account of this discovery the most romantic tales were 
circulated respecting the extent of coast discovered, and the gold, 
pearls, and precious stones with which the newly found country 
abounded. In consequence of these exaggerations or inventions, 
the whole story of De Fuca'’s voyage and pretended discoveries 
Was treated by modern navigators as a mere fiction; and the fact 
of any strait or inlet on the American coast, between the 48th 
and 49th llels, was generally disbelieved. The third and last 
voyage of Captain Cook, which was undertaken for the express 
porpose of ascertaining whether any great inlet existed on the 

V coast of America by which a navigable communication might 
be established with Hudson's or Baffin's bay, confirmed these 
doubts: for that navigator was so thwarted by unfavourable 
winds, that, with the exception of a few headlands and capes, he 
could obtain no accurate view of the const until he reached the 
latitude of 55° 20’ N; and the inlet of De Fuca escaped his ob- 
aeration. aksiiee beg however, drawn to the 
eoast in prosecution o ur tr —the advantages of WHET 
were fully explained in the Gurtative @f Cook's ge re 
having approached the shore from which Cook had been iris 
by contrary winds, discovered the inlet apparently mentioned 
the account of De Fuca's voyage. This discovery revived 
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exploded notion of a navigable communication existing some- 
where between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans; and to de- 
termine this important point, an expedition was fitted out by the 
British government, under the orders of Captain Vancouver, with 
instructions to survey the W coast of America, from the 30th 
parallel of N lat. to Cook's river, and to examine all the inlets 
with which the coast was indented. Wancouver arrived on the 
American coast in 1792, and discovering this inlet, entered it and 
made a careful survey of its numerous arms. More recently, the 
whole of this important strait and the connected channels, up to 
the 49th parallel, have been examined by the American explor- 
ing expedition under Captain Wilkes. who reports that “the 
whole is unsurpassed by any estuary in the world; comprising 
very many fine harbours and safe anchorages, and entirely free 
from dangers; that they, including the waters of Admiralty inlet, 
Hood's canal, and Paget's sound, cover an area of about 2,000 
sq. 1n.; that the country by which these waters are surrounded 
is remarkably salnbrious, and offers rt advantage for the ac- 
commodation of a vast commercial and military marine, with 

ences for docks, and a great many sites for towns and 


provided with everything by the surrounding country, which is 
well adapted for ipa, tha In the straits of Juan de Fuca 
proper no dangers exist, and they may be safely navigated 
throughout. The winds blow for the greater part of the year 
from the W, and at thmes strongly. The shores are bold, and 


bottom can be obtained, even within a boat's length of the shore, 
with 60 fath., The N shore (Vancouver's island) is rocky, and 
composed of conglomerate, and a reddish granite. On this side 
there are several inlets, in which there are anchorages, among 
them Port San Juan and Victoria. Victoria, in 48° 26" N lat., 
and 123° 9° W long., is a snug harbour, and has been lately sur- 
veyed and taken possession of by the Hudson Bay ee ge h it 
lies on the SE part of Vancouver's island. “This harbour," Com- 
mander Wilkes continues, “is one of the most important positions 
contiguons to our territories, and the only one where a naval de- 
pot can be made of any strength or convenience in the territory 
now belonging to England. ‘There is an inner and outer basin, 
sulticiently commodious for large ships-of-war. The Hudson 
Bay company have already made it their dept for furs; and the 
harbour belng perfectly safe, may be visited at all times, and 
during all seasons of the year: ita position is an important one." 

Neah or Scarborough harbour, lying on the 8 or Oregon side 
of the strait, just within Cape Classet, is but a small indentation 
in the coast, which is partly sheltered on the NE by Neah island, 
This is the position where the Spaniards attempted to establish 


Water is to be obtained here in some quantity; and it offers a 
tolerably safe and convenient anchorage, though exposed to NW 
gales. New Dungeness, which lies 80 m. from Cape Classet, BE 
by 8, the trend of the strait being E by 5, and W by N, nearly, 
is a safe roadstead. The pointof New Dungeness is well-adapted 
for the position of a light-house: it projects into the strait, and 
would be seen a long distance, both up and down. The water 
close to the point is deep; a vessel may approach to within a 
quarter of a mile, and after turning it, safe and secure anchorage 
may be had in from 10 to 15 fath. water; it is extensive enongh 
to accommodate a very large fleet. This bay, and that of Budd's 
harbour, adjoining, offer many facilities to shipping, especially an 
abundance of wood, water, and fine fish. Bodid*s harbour is con- 
nected with the roadstead of New Dungeness by a marrow chan- 
nel, which has a depth of 2} fath., and may be easily deepened if 
necessary. It is a fine and capacions harbour, being 4 m. long 
and 14 m. wide, and perfectly secure at all times for repairs. 


of access, and a well-protected harbour; but the depth of water, 
and the high precipitous banks, will almost preclode its being 
made the seat of a settlement The anchorage is close to the 
shore, in 27 fath. water, 
to it by Vancouver. It is 7m. long, and 14 m. in average width, 
and its points, which terminate in low sandy projections, inter- 
lock each other, Protection island covers it completely to the 
N, and would render it easily defensible against a formidable at- 
tack. The only objection to it as a harbour, is the great depth 
of water, which in the middle is nowhere less than 40 or 50 fath., 
and is often as much as 16 close toshore. “There are few places,” 
continues Commander Wilkes, “ where the variety and beauty of 
the flowers are so great as they are here. The general character 
of the soil around this harbour is a thin, black, vegetable mould, 
with a substratum of sand and gravel. The trees grow so closely 
that in some places the woods are almost impenetrable. The 
timber consists principally of pine, fir, and spruce. Of the latter 
there are two species, one of which resembles the hemlock-spruce 
of the United Statea: it has a tall growth, and puts ont but few 
and those small lateral branches. Some maple-trees grow in the 
open ground and on the banka, but they are too small to be of 
any service to the settler." Port Townsend, at the entrance of 
iralty inlet, is a fine sheet of water, 2} m. in length, and 17 

m. in width, On the W side is an extensive table-land, free from 
wood, which wonld be a good site fora town. This bay is free 
from dangers, and is well-protected in the direction from which 
stormy winds blow. It has anchorage of a convenient depth, 
and ten 7 open ste epi to a fe codinetl scl a 
‘is a licht sandy loam, and appears t uctive. Port- 
wrence, just at the junction of Admiralty inlet and Tood"s 
canal, is likewise a convenient anchorage, and is separated from 
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conveniem 
elties, at all times well-supplied with water, and capable of being | 


anchorage is to be fonnd in but few places: at some parts no | 


themselves in 1792, and the remains of their fort can still be seen. | 


Port Discovery, 7 m. to the SE of New Dungeness, is also easy | 


The name of Port Discovery was given | 
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one of the arms of Port Townsend by a narrow strip of land, 
Passing the entrance to Hood's canal, and up Admiralty inlet, 
there are several anchorages where a vessel may await tide. 
Port Madison is the first harbour, and affords every possible cou- 
venience for shipping; it is on the W side of the inlet, and com- 
municates on the 8, by a ship-channel, with Port Orchard. Port 
Orchard is one of the most extensive and beautiful of the many 
fine harbours on these inland waters, and is perfectly protected 
from the winds. The only danger is a reef of rocks, nearly in 


the middle of the entrance from Admiraliy inlet. It includes 


three arms, the most northern of which, though entered by a 
narrow channel, is from a § to 14 m. in width, and extends for 
a distance of 6m. The water is deep enough for the largest class 
of vessels, with a bold shore and good anchorage. The shores 
are covered with a large growth of trees, with here and there a 
small prairie; the soil is superior to that of most places around 
the sound, and is capable of yielding almost any production of 
the temperate zone. Vashon's island lies In Admiralty inlet, 
above Port Orchard, and there isa ship-channel on both sides 
of it; the best one is on the W; the two again unite just 
before entering the narrows leading into Puget's sound. Com- 
mencement bay, at the bottom of Admiralty inlet, on the 
E channel, affords good tempor anchorage, The Narrows, 
which connect Admiralty inlet with Puget’s sound, are 1 m 
in width and 44 m, long. The tide here runs with great 
velocity, causing many whirlpools and eddies, through which a 
ship is carried with great rapidity. The banks rise nearly per- 
pendicular, and are composed of sandstone. This narrow pass. 
seems as if intended by nature to afford every means for the 
defence of Puget’s sound. Point Defiance, on the E, commands 
allthe approaches to it. Puget's sound may be described asa 
collection of inlets, covering an area of 15 5q. m., the only entrance 
to which is through the Narrows, which, if strongly fortified, 
would bid defiance to any attack, and guard its entrance against 
any force. The Inlets, in the order in which they come from the 
entrance, have received the names of Carr's, Case's, Hammers- 
ley's, Totten’s, Eld's, Budd's, and Henderson's; they are united 
by passages, which form several islands and peninsulas. All 
these inlets are safe, commodious, and ca s harbours, well 
supplied with water, and the land around them is fertile, On 
many of the islands and peninsulas are to be found slate and 
sandstone, which, though soft and friable in some places where it 


has been expoged on the surface, will be found snitable for build- 


ing purposes. Nearly 9 m. distant from the Narrows is Nis- 
qually. Here the anchorace is much contracted, in consequence 
of the rapid shelving of the bank that soon drops off Into deep 
water. The shore rises abruptly to a height of 200 ft, and on 
the top of the ascent is an extended plain on which Fort Nis- 

ually is built, about half a mile from the edge of the table-land. 

t is constructed of pickets, enclosing a space about 200 ft. square, 


with a bastion at each corner. In the garden at Nisqually, on 
the 12th of May, pease were a foot high; and strawberries and 


gooseberries in fall bloom, and some of the former nearly ripe. 
The harbour is exposed to the SW winds. Case's inlet extends 
to within 2 m. of Hood's canal. Between these there lies Kellmsu 
pond. Communication might be easily made between them, 
Hood's canal extends for a distance of 40 m. in a SSW direction, 
and then turns to the NE for 10 m., approaching the waters of 
Paget's sound, with an average width of 2m. It contains seve- 
ral good harbours, viz.: Port-Ludlow, Port-Gamble, Suquamish 
and Scabock-harbours, an Dabop-bay. The banks of Hood's 
canal, as far as Tskutska point, do not exceed 100 ft in height, 
and are formed of stratified clay, with a light gravelly soll above 
it, thickly covered with a species of pine. This ia the character 
of the E shore, for the whole extent of the canal; but the W and 
N shores above this point become more bold and rocky, with a 
deeper and richer soil, formed by the alluvial deposits from Mount 
Olympus range. On the E side of Admiralty inlet, as well as at 
the head of De Fuca straits, and the waters within the Gulf de 
Arro, as far ag Point Roberts, in lat. 49° N, there are many fine 
harbours and bays formed by islands and projecting headlands. 
Some of these are more extensive than others, but they will all 
in time become places of resort for vessels. Situated on the E 
side, they are more accessible for trade, in Mr Wilkes’s estima- 
tlon, than those on the peninsulas om the W side; amd from hav- 
ing a larger area of country lying around them, susceptible of 
improvement, they must become more thickly and densely popn- 
lated. These bays and harbours are the following, viz.: Com- 
mencement bay, Elliot bay, Port Gardner, Port Susan, Holmes’ 
harbour, Penn's Cove, Hornet's harbour, Strawberry bay, Bil- 
lingham and Birch bays, The Naval archipelago between the 
Canal de Arro and Ringgold's channel, offers many fine anchor- 
ages, The islkinds composing it afford large quantities of sand- 
stone and granite for building purposes. The Gulf of Georgia, 
between the E coast of Vancouver's island and the main, and 
Johnston strait, on the N coast, are not well adapted for navi- 
cation, in consequence of the rapidity of the tides and the many 
sunken rocks at the northern outlet, or Queen Charlotte's soum 
“The harbours within them, both on the mainland and Vancou- 
ver's island, are useless on secount of the depth of water 
and the perpendicular banks. Nothing can exceed the beanty of 
these waters, and their safety. Not a shoal exists within the 
straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty inlet, Paget's sound, or Hoo 
canal, that can in any way interrupt their navigation by a 74 
ship, The shores of all the inlets and bays are remarcably © 
go mach so that in many places a ship's side would eth 
shore before the keel would touch the ground. Some few of 
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have creeks running into them with water sufficient to turn mills. 
These creeks all have extensive mod flats at their months, with 
fertile prairies at their heads and along their banks. The spring 
tides rise 18 ft.; those of the neap 12 ft; affording every facility 


salt-water inlets is thought to be remarkably healthy; the winter 
is represented to be mild, and but of short duration, and the 
channels and harbours are never obstructed by ice." The timber 
here increases in value as you reach a higher latitude, that in 50° 
and 54° being considered the best. The cedar and the pine, in 
particular, here attain an immense size. 

FUCECCHIO, a town of Tuscany, in the prov. 
and 19 m. W of Florence, on the r. bank of the 
Arno, and 2 m. 5 of a lake of the same name, which 
discharges its waters by the Gusciana canal into the 
Arno. Pop. 4,140. 

FUCHSBACH, a stream of Bavaria, in the Pfalz 
circle, rising in the cant. of Durkheim, and flowing 
into the Frankenthal canal. 

FUCHSBERG, a village of Prussia, in the gov. 
and SE of Konigsberg. Pop. 340. 

FU-CHU-FU, a great city and port of China, the 
cap. of the prov. of Fokien, situated in a valley on 
the r. bank of the river Min, 30 m. from its mouth, 
in N lat. 26° 8’, E long. 119° 50°. A correspondent 
of the Times newspaper supplies us with the follow- 
ing details respecting this city in 1845. Two hills 
rise immediately within the walls near the S gate, 
from which a long suburb leads to a bridge of 43 
arches, or openings formed by slabs of rough-hewn 
stone placed athwart massive piles or buttresses, 
which connects the two city-suburbs, on each side of 
the river, with an island in the centre which divides 
the stream. These hills are covered with fantastic 
groups of buildings, temples, bold rocks, and fine 
trees; that lying more to the W rises fully 900 ft. 
above the level of the plain, and is crowned on its 
rocky summit by an altar of stone, and two immense 
urns of bronze, used for sacrificial offerings to heaven 
andearth. The buildings and finely-wooded grounds 
on this hill were, till lately, appropriated to a monas- 
tery, and occupied by the Bonzes; the whole hill 
had been presented to the people of F., some 200 
years ago, by one of their emperors, for the erection 
of joss-houses, temples, and commemorative tablets’ 
to the illustrious deceased: it is now rented by her 
Majesty's consul, From the altar-place, on the sum- 
mit of the hill, a wide view of the surrounding conn- 
try is obtained. Turning N, the city lies at your 
feet, stretching E and W, and filling up the basin of 
the valley to the foot of the hills. It is belted in 
with a massive wall, whose circuit may be about 8 
m. Gates occur at intervals, in which guns are 
mounted, but generally without carriages, rudely | 
made and unfit for service. I confess to being sur- 
prised, in this bird’s-eye view, at the mass of roofs 
so closely wedged together that, with the exception 
of the green trees which rear their heads in the 
midst, not a break can be traced between the houses. 
The tape granaries are of great extent, and two 
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S rising between the wooded hills, with the 


Chinese character to the whole. The city is indeed 
large, and seems so densely inhabited that I should 
Not scruple to rate its population at 500,000. It lies 
in a wide yalley, some 30 m. in circumf., through 
which the river Min winds in two diverging streams, 
between ranges of high hills, to the sea; its course 
ean be traced from the flagstaff of the consulate as 
far as Pagoda island, a distance of 10 m. The plain, 
stretching S and W to the foot of the hills, is thickly 
studded with villages and hamlets embosomed in 
trees, and is covered by rice-fields, sugar-cane plan- | 
tations, and tanks or ponds filled with the lotus, 

which is largely cultivated as a vegetable. The 
scenery of the Min from its embouchure to F. has 
! en compared by M. Gutzlaff—himself a German— 
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for the construction of dry-docks, &c. The country on all these — 


terraced even to the summits of the hills, and under 





| from Ningpo and waiting for a cargo of black tes, 


said at Hongkong of the hostility of the people, and 


| fore I watched them narrowly. I could detect but 


righ-peaked roofed gateways, give a picturesque and | 


we found several bands of workmen engaged in their 


| city, from the vast supplies of food which were 





to that of the Rhine, with which, indeed. it has some 
features of resemblance. The banks are generally 
steep and abrupt, and though upon the whole rather 
bare, in many places villages are seen half-embo- 
somed in trees, and the land above and around is 


careful cultivation. Neither the tea nor the vine, 
however, so far as I could see or learn, occupied the 
ground in this part. The disadvantage of not being 
able to moor large ships off the city, the Min shares 
with half the navigable rivers of the world—a 74 
may be brought over the bar, which is the first bug- 
bear, and any vessel of moderate burden, without 
danger or difficulty, approach the city within 10 m. 
A good deal of active bustle and movement was per- 
ceptible as we approached the bridge. Numerons 
junks were lying in the river, their shapes and de- 
vices bespatking the different ports to which they 
belonged,—from the high poop and clumsy hulk ot 
the Shanghai junks, to the low long craft despatched 


&c. Shore-bosts, filled with idle gazers, plied round 
us in great numbers, generally worked only by wo- 
men—rudiy, healthy, and merry -looking—by the 
aid of an oar at the stern and one at the bow, from 
20 to 60 ft. in length, serving as rudders. The city 
1s not visible from the anchorage. A low suburb on 
both sides of the water, consisting of wooden and 
very dilapidated-looking houses, does not give a very 
favourable idea of the provincial cap. To the 1. some 
low hills advance nearly to the water's edge, fringed 
with pines and fir-trees, and interspersed with tem- 
ples and gravestones. To the r., in front and behind, 
a girdle of high hills defines the boundaries of an 
ample valley, through which, during the rains, the 
river rolls a rapid and turbid volume of water; often 
flooding, even for days, the whole of the surrounding 
country. All Chinese cities bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other, and have been often deseribed. 
They exhibit the same narrow and dirty streets, in- 
cumbered with projecting stalls, stoves, and cooking 
apparatus; while, alike in all, the shops, with their 
open fronts, perpendicnlar sign-boards painted, gild- 
ed, and inscribed with the picturesquely written char- 
acter,—their gaudy lanterns swinging above, and 
their fantastic wares set out in due order,—enliven 
and improve the picture. These are at F. the same 
as elsewhere in China. The subarb extends in one 
long street for nearly 8 m. before the nearest city- 
gate is gained; and, as our echair-bearers had re- 
ceived no explicit directions to make haste, they left 
us abundant leisure for observation. Much had been 
their disposition to insult and ammoy foreigners ; there- 
three expressions in their countenances or gestures 
—idle curiosity, stupid and stolid wonder, utter in- 
difference and apathy; here and there among the 
children I marked derision or fear. I saw no bad 
feeling exhibited, but certainly no evidence of any- 
thing cordial or friendly, and idle curiosity, though 
unmixed with intentional impertinence, when carried 
to extremities, is but a bearish habit which they take 
every occasion to gratify, careless of the annoyance 
or Inconvenience to the object. As we passed along 





various occupations, singing, laughing, chattering, 
and giving noisy demonstration that neither the hot 
sun, hard toil, small gain, nor scant fare, gave them 
much concern. ‘The throng of people in the streets, 
bearing their bundles in the usual fashion across 
athe gat by — pe a bamboo yoke, seémied 
o have no end, and gave the first idea of the subtitt 
tr dollar 





being indeed the entrance to a large and pap 4 
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der shoots said to be the sproutin 


tops, turnips, large white radishes, onions, garlic, 
and a long bleached plant like sea-kale, couinletaa. 
I think, the list. Of fruit they had a greater variety, 


‘ lichies,’ for which F. is especially celebrated. Gua- 
vas, Mangoes, pomegranates, pine-apples, apples, 
pears, plums, and bananas, were all in the market. 
drapes grow in large quantities at a short distance 
from the city; I tasted some, adark red grape, which 
seemed, like the rest, only to want cultivation to be- 
come an excellent fruit. ‘The fish was in consider- 
able variety; but even in this natural product the 
Chinese do not seem to possess many kinds of good 
or delicate flavour. ‘They have several kinds of in- 
ferior shell-fish, and a huge-looking crab that pre- 
sents anything but an inviting aspect. Turtle is 
tolerably plentiful. Of meat, some kids and goats, 
some beef of indifferent appearance, and large quan- 
tities of pork, seemed to be in request. The poorer 
classes feed chiefly in the streets, clustering round 
gateways, where sheds or stalls are kept by itinerant 
cooks, Rice is, of course, the principal food, stewed 
with q little fish, and dashed with garlic. Of pork 
or of other animal food the very poor man can rarely 
taste. We passed a succession of coppersmiths, ham- 
mering some excellent-looking metal into all kinds, 
and some very odd kinds, of pots, pans, incense urns, 
and dishes, Then came a succession of ironmongers, 
hammering the red hot bars with hearty good will, 
and fashioning the very roughest tools and imple- 
ments. Another minute and we were in a rag fair, 
the Monmouth-street of F. Second-hand robes, 
jackets, and caps hung up in all varieties of condi- 
tion—nearly new, shabby, and threadbare. Then 
followed a long succession of lantern shops, the lan- 
terns being often of fantastic and yet elegant forms 
and very delicate materials, oiled paper, transparent 
silk, or silvery tale covering the slight bamboo frame, 
bedizened with paint, varnish, and gilding in won- 
derful profusion, and adorned with figures, painted 
as only the Chinese can paint themselves, absurd, 
grotesque, out of drawing, most expressively inex- 
pressive in countenance, and marvellously like the 
great originals. Of furniture shops there was abnn- 
dance, with beds, tables, chairs, incense-stands, and 
wonderful book-cases that would puzzle the most 
ingenious to set up any two authors on the same 
level—many not ill-carved nor ungraceful in form, 
but on an after-inspection, previous to purchase, found 
to be very slightly put together, made of green wood, 


providing both the flimsy bamboo chair of the lower 
classes, and the portly well-made cloth-covered ve- 
hicle of the magistrate, basket-shops, bamboo work- 
shops, druggists, cookshops, curiosity-shops, china- 
shops, with which the eye sent a rapid glance back 
and back through hong within hong, piled with this 
me ware. Silk-mercers and drapers passed 
in review; there are generally five or six of the same 
kind together, and these eee eae Eunaans ae 
streets, preserving such a family-likeness, that to di 
ae them again by their cxtidors would be as 
difficult a task as the puzzled robber found it to 
point out the house of Ali Baba among eight or ten 
marked precisely alike. Withdrawing one’s eye from 
the interior to examine the exterior of these shops 
|| amd habitations, a curious subject of inquiry presents 
IIL. 
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dently required for daily consumption. Vegetables 
filled the women’s baskets in great abundance, but 
smail variety. A species of cucumber, two feet at 
least in length, another resembling vegetable-mar- 
row, bringales, gourds, water-melons, baskets of ten- 
of pease but 
apparently a sort of lupin, a coarse kind of French 
bean, the pods from 12 to 18 inches long, turnip- 


but of the poorest quality, with the exception of 


| lastly, rise the walls of mud, sometimes sparingly 


/and grottoes, being added if space will allow, and 


and covered with red paint. Then came sedan-shops, | 
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itseli,—how the whole is put together so that walls 
and roof do not fall asunder entirely—they often do 
in part; and why one wall does not go backward 
and another come forward, seeing that they have 
long ceased, if indeed they ever pretended, to stand 
straight, and are perfectly independent of all su 

port? In building a house at F. I perceive the 
fashion is as follows:—The foundation is made by a 
shallow trench, wherein are ran a few rough- 
hewn stones, something in the Cyclopean fashion, 
not laid as wedges, but filling in angles, and so mu- 
tually supporting each other; four or more pillars of 
wood are then set upon, not into the mud, of which 
the floor is to be made, standing cach on a small 
slab of stone, thicker or thinner, if any dissimilarity 
in the length of the several pillars must be made up; 
four crossbeams make the framework on which the 
roof is to be laid, being of rafters and loose tiles; 





assisted with bricks, but with little or mo mortar, 
The walls, having little or no connection with the 
roof or the pillars, do not feel themselves at all con- 
strained to follow the same line, but incline inward 
or outward as is most convenient. ‘The roof, if a 
little top-heavy, as it generally is, gives a jaunty air 
to the pillars, and, to lend the additional support 
which seems so much needed, large sloping beams 
or buttresses are driven into the earth ut each side 
of the house. Nothing is more common than to see 
a perfectly new house propped by these unsightly 
supports. Having proceeded thus far, the work in 
which they really delight begins. The essentials are 
obviously to show something rough and coarse; but 
now for the display of taste and elegance, The pil- 
lars, ceiling, and roof are daubed with red paint, the 
walls respectably plastered, and, if the purse and 
taste of the proprietor permit, gilded tablets inscribed 
with the old Chinese characters, gay flowers, and 
grotesque monsters in paint or alto-relievo, cover the 
walls and cornices; little temples, niches for josses, 
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thus, in Chinese estimation, is completed an admi- 
rable and substantial house. 'The mandarins in F. 
are not better lodged than the shopkeepers; though 
much has been written of abodes of luxury and habits 
of indulgence, the foundation for such tales is only 
to be found in two or three of the wealthy Canton 
merchants’ villas, who have imbibed some ideas ot 
Inxury and refinement from their intercourse with 
Enropeans, A mandarin’s residence is a perfect 
Chinese puzzle of gateways, courtyards, lanes, tem- 
ples, and shops, often covering several acres of 
ground, yet without a single comfortable room. In- 
deed, I have seen in them nothing to be admired but 
the noble timber to be found in almost every com- 
pound or courtyard. Trees of large girth often 
stretch their twisted branches across the whole roof 

of a house, or spring by a hundred roots of vast 

strength from the crevices of rocks or the massive 

walls of the city, when they are adjoining. I have 

seen a tree fling its huge trunk nearly horizontally 

across a lane or narrow courtyard ere it sends up- 
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wards any but small branches. —The climate has 
not hitherto been found unhealthy for Europeans; 
and indeed, however hot the summer, the high sur- 
rounding hills which everywhere gird in the valley 
must temper the effects on vegetation, by collecting 
sufficient moisture to counteract the parching fervour 
of a tropical sun. This, I am told, is the fact, and 
the ground is proportionally fertile; two crops of 
rice are obtained each year: from the paddy- : 
and a never-failing succession of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. Such is F., the capital of a prov. com> j)___ 
taining at least as many inhabitants as Pepsin i wh 4 
and embracing a SS port wlieh {fj — 
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the emperor and Chinese commissioners made the 
greatest difficulty about opening to foreigners, and 
from which, as the chief port of the black tea dis- 
trict, much was naturally anticipated. The Chinese 


staple cotton is especially fine at F.; their fabrics, if 


coarser, wear longer than ours, while the brilliancy 


of their blue dye is well known, On these accounts | 


the lower classes rather prefer their own manufac- 
ture, though, for obvious reasons, it is not so cheap. 


English and American gray cloths, and Indian raw 


cotton, sell, however, in large quantities, as they are 
finer wove and lessin cost. Still, however, in spite of 
many disadvantages, I feel convinced that there must 
bea large demand for British goods at F., especially cot- 
ton, which forms the principal clothing of its teeming 
pop. But F., of all the five ports of China now open 
to foreigners, ought to be least dependent upon 
silver, as a means of trading with the English. She 
has at her threshold the great staple article of ex- 
port, the only one for which we have much demand, 
—tea. Not 80 m. from F. is the central depdt of 
the great black tea or Bohea hills, whence the tea 
can be sent down to F. in four days, at an expense 
altogether trifling compared with that of transport to 
Canton. Sugar is grown in the neighbourhood of 
F. for home consumption, but I suspect the refining 
process is not well understood; that in common use 
seemed very deficient in saccharine matter. In ad- 
dition to the attractions of its scenery, F. possesses 


a valuable natural endowment in its hot mineral. 


springs,—two decidedly sulphurous, of the same elass 
as those of Aix-la-Chapelle, and another nearly at 
boiling heat without taste or odour. It appears that 
this city maintains a large trade-intercourse with the 
N and 8 coast, and the interior; that money is not 
wanting, though it may not be plentiful; and that 
in foreign trade they might well dispense with this 
medium, having the great staple article of export,— 
tea, to offer on greatly more advantageous terms 
than it can be procured at Canton. Thus far we are 
indebted to the columns of the Times for an account 
of this great city. The following summary of the 
trade and internal commerce of F. is taken from the 
consular papers laid before parliament: 

[t appears that as a place of foreign trade, and an emporiom 
for British goods, F. has utterly disappointed the ctations 
which had been at first formed of it, Asa market for foreign 
pee of the coarser qualities, it may be of some importance; 
but the increasing poverty of the people, occasioned in great de- 
gree by the depredations of pirates, and also by the use of opium, 
is daily becoming more apparent. In June, 1846, our consul re- 

that on reviewing the trade of this twelve months, and 
comparing it with that of 1844, as given in the summary for that 
year, there appears a very material decrease. The deficiency in 
the aggregate number of junks entering the port is as many as 
885 sail, 2,563 junks having arrived in 1944, and nearly one-third 
of the whole, or 527 vessels, came in ballast, which, with a fur- 


ther deduction of 431 salt junks, leaves a remainder of only 720 | 
neraul cargoes. In 1544, 1,095 junks | 


as having entered with 
arrived thns laden, $60 only in ballast, and 1,108 with salt. © This 
sudden diminution is attributable chiefiy to the depredations of 
Pirates, who have lately increased to an alarming extent, and 
now swarm in such numbers on the coast as to offer very serious 
obstruction to the maritime trade. Most of the junks frequenting 
the port, and more especially those running between this and 
Ningpo, a distance of litte more than 200 m., coukl generally 
make four voyages in the course of the year, which would be 
considered by the Chinese a tolerable pertormance, Under the 
present state of affairs, however, they are in few instances able 
to effect more than two trips, being obli to sall together in 
large fleets for mutual safety; and the di ¥ that 
themselves to in waiting until a sufficient number of j ig col- 
leeted, generally from 150 to 200 sail, is great. Of the trade 
with each seaport commercially connected with F., that with 
Ningpo comprises fully two-thirds of the whole. It is the chief 
route by which F. is supplied with the produce of the Northern 
previncen as pease, Se hae sec areone various fish, and 

able preparations, wi are largely consumed, with 
and a few articles of warm clothing. 

its own productions, as wheat, grain, salt and cured fish, drugs, 
wine, hams, bones, some Straits’ prodace previously imported, 
&c., with cotton and cotton fabrics. The trade is entirely in the 
hands of Ningpo agents, and carried on solely in Ningpo bottoms. 
The intercourse with Chapoo, Shanghae, C ae, Chusan, Sean- 
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trade of this place. 


or more places on the coast where salt is made. 


—-S0metines fed with them. 


It also sends quantities. of 









shang, Hae-moan, Wan-chow, and Tae-chow, constitute branches 
of the trade with Ningpo, the 6 former places being ali situated 
in its near vicinity, and grain being merely sent trom the two 


latter in times of scarcity at F. Next largest is the trade with 


Leen-ho, the import portion of which forms the extensive salt 
Leen-ho, though nominally so stated, Is not 
the sole dept from which such quantities of salt are forwarded 
to F, It is a small seaport town, situated in Tsin-Keang district, 
in the department of Tsevuen-chow, and one of the chief of fifteen 
The salt trade, 
though it would seem seldom to prove an advantageous business, 
is carried on wholly by F. merchants; nathves of other provinces 
being exempted from such transactions, The trade with Tseuen- 
chow is of large amount, importing quantities of coarse and fine 
sugar, sugar-candy, &c., with the various valuable articles of 
Straits’ produce, and exporting the customary timber, paper, &c., 
with a numerous catalogue of fruits, preserves, and trifling ma- 
nufactures, The trade with Amoy much resembles in nature 


| that with Tseuen-chow, and is carried on in the same way. The 
| imports from Fiih-ning, Pih-shih-sze, Sha-ching, and Ningtihh 
| are the same; the former being the department in which the 


three latter places are situated. Merchants from thence come to 
F., dispose of their cargoes, consisting of coarse produce, as wheat, 
tobacco, tea-oil, raw sugar, &c., and export the finer qualities of 
sugar from Tseuen-chow, with the fruits, fresh, dried, and pre- 
served of F., and other sundries of fine description. The commu- 
nication with Keaou-chow, Teen-tsin, and Kwan-tung, called 
the Shantung trade, those places, with the exception of ‘Teen-tsin 
(in Chih-le) being situated in that prov., is the only general 
commerce entirely in the hands of F. merchants. The junks go 
and return with each monsoon, taking F, produce, and returniug 
with that of Shantung, and also the superior sycee of that coun- 
try to a considerable amount.—The largest import into F., ex- 
cepting salt, is the pea, which is produced extensively in the N, and 
especially in Shantung. Ft is an article of general consumption, 
and ample supplies can always be obtained. ‘The importations 
into F. for the year 1845-6 were 196,383 piculs, value 457,713 
dollars, Salt fish is sent from the fisheries of the Chusan archi- 
pelago, which appertain to the dep. of Ningpo. It forms a staple 


| article of food, especially for the Chinese of the lower classes, and 


the consumption is considerably more than that of meat. Bones 
are chiefly imported from Ningpo, and some from Formosa 
When broken up or powdered they are used as a manure, and 
considered very fertilizing. Sundry implements are made frou 
the finer kinds. Cotton, which is of very fine quality, is exten- 


sively grown jn several of the deps of Ché-keang, and particu- 


larly in the neighbourhood of Shanghae and Ningpo, As no 
cloth is manufactured in F., the consumption is not great, nud is 
only required for sundry purpoges, such as padding coats, quilts, 
&c. Of cotton cloth 440,196 piculs, value 218,865 dollars, were 
imported in 1845-6. This is not equal to the consumption, and 
three times that amount is sent to F. by overland conveyance; 
the maritime transit, though cheaper, being attended with much 
risk on account of the depredations of pirates. Sugar and sugar- 
candy are imported froin the S$ deps. of the prov., and some in a 
raw state is sent from Fiih-ning —Of exports, timber is by far 
the largest item, comprising very nearly $-D1ths of the whole ex- 
port trade. It is entirely on account of its large exportations of 
timber that F. is famed as a commercial port; it is the produce 
of the N departments of the provinee. ‘The value of amount ex- 
ported in the year 1545-6 was. 9,556,389 dollars. In the same 
districts with the pine, the bamboo grows equally well, and fur- 
nishes two large items of export, the bamboo roots and paper. 
Bamboo groves are regularly cultivated for the growth of the 
Toots, or rather young sprouts, which ate gathered in the winter 
soon after their appearance above the surface of the . They 
weigh from one to ten catties each, and when fresh are in high 
estimation as a fine eseulent vegetable. Those exported are in 
a salted state. The paper is made from the macerated bamboo 
and is chiefly of coarse quality, ‘The fruits exported are produced 
and preserved at Foo-chiow, most of them are of very coarse de= 
scription, but the oranges, lich and lung-gans are widely 
famed. F. grows tobaeco, but much is also sent in the leaf from 
the upper deps. and here cut up into shag, when it is forwarded 
to the S or to Formosa. A peeuliar kind, of light yellow colour, 
cut Up very fine and called ‘water tolmeco,” from its being smoked 
in hookah pipes, is sent here from the W. province of Shense and 
again exported. A vegetable alkall of superior description is 
made in the N deps. from fine kinds of bamboo or rice straw. 
On these being burnt and the ashes, as usual, lixiviated with 


water, boiled, strained, and evaporated to dryness, a soft granv-_ 


lated substance is obtained, of light colour, much resembling soft 
sugar. It is extensively msed amongst the Chinese In washing, 
bat particularly by pastry-cooks, which accounts for the extreme 

of some of their pastry. Oil cakes also come from the 
N deps, and are the residue of the tea-seeds or oil vegetable after 
the oif is extracted. They are esteemed as a good manure, 
though consklered somewhat inferior to bofes; cattle are alsir 


and considerable quantities of rice an ted, ancl 
fuel, charcoal, and sugar-cane exported, all which articles being 
exempt from duty are not reported to the custom-honse. It is 


difficult to make any calculation of the probable amount of tie’ 
| smuggling trade; almost all valuable cargoes of Straits’ prodwery 
are thus importedeapa@” 


&c., (of which the returns are so ae 


tea and other goods, with copper, iron, large guns, ammunition, = 


é&c., (prohibited articles) exported in the same way. W 
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hole trade for the year stated at impor . A 3 au 
exports 12,000,000 da, it would ciety os “n! Lappy act colere' wa FUDIA, or Funay, a small but fertile island of 


The venality of the custom-house officers is very gross. 

The native inland trade of F. must be extensive, That 
with Soo-chow, show, &e., is snide ths largest branch. 
From those places and their vicinity are sent numerous costly 
goods, as all kinds of silks, satins, crapes, pongees, sarsnets plain 
or figured, velvet, silk and cotton mixtures, cotton cloth. grey, 
white, and of colours, coarse 


‘girdles tassels for caps, red hair tassels for 
rouge, white powder, guitar strings, various kinds of fine 
etter | and sorts for sereens or tablets. painting, 
drawing, 4c., fans of sorta, silk, gauze, gilt, paper, ivory, painted, 
& la of ne omaments, annlets, vases, snuff 
bottles, head and waist ornaments, caps, &¢., cornelian, fish-glue, 
k, cloves, arsenic, soap, king-fishers’ feathers, fine indigo, toys, 
hams, dried mushrooms, red china-ware, camphor, Malay, pewter 
pigs, sharks’ fins, prunes, almonds, &c. The more important 

and white 


a5 


the articles received the W provs. are tobacco, metals, 
skins and furs, otter, fox, squirrel, 
and grey, white | black lambs’ skins, great variety of 
le medicines, mostly drogs, inferior ginseng, asses’ ¢loc, 
e &e., kinds of mineral colours, green, red, black, ver- 
| malachite, native cinnabar, &c., with rhobarb, musk, anl- 
, red dye, varnish, white wax, &e. The traffic with Canton 
' extensive, few native products being received from 
i and dealings consist almost entirely of foreizn manufac- 
and opium, There are several routes from F. to Canton, 
one of 2,050 fz, or 683 m.; another of 1,822 J+, or 607 m.: and one 
travelled by the couriers of about 1,500 fz, or 500 in. These mes- 
sengers ought, therefore, by common exertion, to perform the 
journey in 14 or 15 days. general consumption of salt has 
not been Chinese legislators, who, as with many 
governments, have made ‘the gubelle’ an 
of revenue. To this end they have constituted the sale of salt a 
monopoly, which they place in the hands of a set of merchants 
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ble or expense of collection. All the supplies of salt are drawn 
from the sea-shore, and consequently there is an appointment of 
salt inspector in every maritime prov., who superintends every- 
thing connected with the gabelle; he holds a high rank, and re- 
ceives good emoluments fromthe government. It also forms one | 
of the duties of the governor-general of each prov. to act as chief 
superintendent ope 
have to be sent into the interior and the adjacent prov. of Keang- 
se, tia F, The salt is made all along the shore to the 8, but the 
chief depots are Keangyin, Pootlen, Leénho, and Hea-le; the first 
place is situated in the dep. of F.; the second in that of Hinghwa; 
and the two latter in Tseuen-chow. The salt is made at these 
places by people belonging to the various localities, and the ma- 
nofecture gives employment to numbers of individuals, who in 
those sterile districts have few other means of subsistence. The | 
general method of manufacture is to collect the saturated loam 
from the beach in heaps, and thence to draw off the brine by 
pee Into large bot shallow built vats, when crystallization is 
| by exposure to the natural heat of the sun. The brine 
being all extracted from the heap, it ls removed to the beach, and 
the same earth, having been immersed in the salt tide, can azain 
be used, In fine weather great quantities can thos be expedi- 
tiously manufactured; but a sneceasion of rain stops the worka, 
and a scarcity iv the supplies is the consequence. 
spatched to these places by the salt merchants for freights. The 
charges and expenses connected with carrying on a salt business 
are very great. Yet there are several instances of old merchants | 
employing good managing men, and possessing plenty of sup- 
porting capital, having amassed large fortunes in the trade; 
though, on the contrary, casea are much more numerous of spe- 
culators having suffered losses, and contracted debts with the 
government. The noinination of salt merchants is almost inva- 
riably compulsory, and no one can retire from the business with- 
out he is totally unable from want of means to continue in it 
There are head merchants appointed, who hold some control over 
the proceedings of the others; to be ahead merchant a man must 
be of known character, and not owing anything to the government. 
They are responsible for all the other merchants, who, however 
trustworthy, have all to be secured by the head merchants. At 
present there are 4 head merchants out of a total of 61. Each 
merchant undertakes the sale of so many pung of salt; a pong is 
674 piculs, ‘The disposal of 200 pung is considered an extensive 
business. The merchants are divided into three divisions, and 
Senere companies, between whom the whole prov. is distri- 
ted. and a par r country is assigned to each division or 
company, which they alone have to nga = Lge salt, and forme 
the scene of their various speculations. The total quantity of the 
disposed of as above is 683,438 
piculs; 
sale 


; wuually 
bat this by no means comprises the whole of the actual 
“oon rae ciream which at times must be nearly double this 
anount ort = ain ange tea se renee nd te pti Bee 
ll more the quantity they are engaged for.—a license 
wg dey zoeraly liberally avail themselves of. 
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Lich, if 
sue wc tansatio made duty free, yield a good 
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excise. Most of the supplies from Fihke@n | 





unks are de- | 


means of subsistence. Their country is a broken 


the Hebrides, 24m. N of Barra. 
FUDUL-BABA-DAGH, a range of mountains in 

Turkey in Asia, in Caramania, 30 m, N of Konieh, 
They extend about 48 m. from E to W, and unite 
with the Emir-Dagh on the E. 

_ FUEGO (Trerra vex), a name given by early 
Spanish navigators to the S extremity of America; 
and applied by modern geographers to the archi- 
pelago lying to the S of the strait of Magalhaens, 
between the parallels of 62° 30’ and 56°, excluding 
Statenland. The largest island in the group is 
ealled King Charles's Southland. To the § of it, 
and separated by Beagle channel, lic the islands of 
Hoste and Navarin; and to the W, Clarence and 
Desolation islands. Besides these 5 principal is- 
lands, the archipelago consists of a great number of 
small islands and rocky islets. The whole forms an 
inhospitable and imperfectly known mountainous land, 
partly submerged in the sea, in which there is no level 
ground, but deep inlets and bays occupy the place of 
valleys. 'The surface is everywhere covered with a 
thick coating of swampy peat; and the snow-line de- 
scends as low as 3,000 ft. above sea-level. “There 
is,” says Darwin, describing this singular region, “a 
degree of mysterious grandeur in mountain behind 
mountain, with the deep intervening valleys, all cov- 
ered by one thick dusky mass of forest. The atmo- 
sphere, likewise, in this climate, where gale succeeds 
gale, with rain, hail, and sleet, seems blacker than 
anywhere else. In the strait of Magellan, looking 
due southward from Port Famine, the distant chan- 
nels between the mountains appeared from their 
gloominess to lead beyond the confines of this 
world.” ‘The Fuegians, according to the same au- 
thor, are little superior in the scale of intelligence to 
the higher class of brutes.. Inhabiting an inclement 
climate, their ingenuity, unlike that of the stunted 
natives of the arctic circle, does not even extend to 
the simple arts of preserving warmth, by sheltering 
themselves effectually from the weather. They are 
cannibals, and appear to have no idea of a future 
life, though they show traces of superstition in a 
dread of superior invisible powers, each tribe having 
a conjuring doctor. Describing a party of natives of 
Wollaston island, Darwin says: “On the E coast the 
natives, as we have seen, have guanaco cloaks, and on 
the W they possess seal-skins. Amongst these central 
tribes the men generally have an otter-skin, or some 
small scrap about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, 
which is barely sufficient to cover their backs as low 
down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by 
strings, and according as the wind blows, it is shifted 
from side to side. But these Fuegians were quite 
naked, and even one full-grown woman was abso- 
lntely so. ‘They were stunted in their growth, their 
hideous faces bedanbed with white paint, their skins 
filthy and greasy, their hair entangled, their voices 
discordant, and their gestures violent. Viewing such 
men, one can hardly make oneself believe that they 
are fellow-creatures, and inhabitants of the same 
world.” ‘The different tribes when at war are can- 
nibals. From concurrent bat independent evidence, 
it is certainly true that when pressed in winter by 
hunger, they kill and devour their old women before 
they kill their dogs. “'The different tribes have no 
ees or chief; yet each is surrounded by other 

ostile tribes, speaking different dialects, and separated 
only from each other by a deserted border or neutral 
territory; the cause of their warfare appears to be the 
of wild rocks, lofty hills, and useless forests; and these _ 
are viewed through mists and endless storms. The. 
habitable land is reduced to the stones on the beach, - 
In search of food they are compelled unceasingly te 
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wander from spot to spot, and so steep is the coast, 
that they can only move about in their wretched ca- 
noes, They cannot know the feeling of having a 
home, and still less that of domestic affection; for 
the husband is to the wife a brutal master to a labo- 
rious slave.” 

FUEGO (Votcas pe), a burning mountain of 
Guatimala, in the prov. of Sacatepec, alealdia of Chi- 
maltenango, 30 m. SW of Old Guatimala, and about 
an equal distance W of the Volcan de Agua. It 
presents a fine conical outline, with a tripartite sum- 
mit; and is in incessant action. At its base, near 
the v. of San Andres, there is a hot spring of medi- 
one repute. It is supposed to exceed 12,500 ft. 
in alt. 

FUEGOS, or Stecvrson, an island of the Asiatic 
archipelago, in the Philippine group, to the N of the 
island of Mindanao, and SE of that of Negros, in N 
lat. 9° 5’, E long. 123° 20°. It is 24 m. in length, 
and § m. in breadth, and in the centre presents a 
lofty voleanic peak. On the N coast is a place named 
Siguijon, at which good landing is found. 

FUEGOS (Rito pos), Juno, Govinp, Rogues. or 
Dscuaso, a river of E. Afriea, which is supposed to 
take its rise in Abyssinia, rans SSE along the W 
confines of the Somali district, and throws itself 
into the Indian ocean in S lat. 0° 10’. 

FUEN-HO, a river of China, in the prov. of Shan- 
se, which takes its rise in the mountains, in the div. 
and 75 m. NNW of Tae-Yuen-fu; passes that town, 
Fun-chu-fu, and Ping-yang-{u; and after a navigable 
course of about 360 m., in a generally SSW direc- 
tion, falls into the Hoang-Ho, 15 m. SW of Ho-tsin. 

FUENBELLIDA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. and 27 m. ENE of Valladolid, partido 
of Villalon, on the r. bank of the Esgueva. Pop. 323. 

FUENCALIENTE, a modern town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 51 m. SSW of Ciudad-Real, partido of 
Almaden, in the valley of Alendia, to the S of the 
Madrona, a summit of the Sierra-Morena. Pop. 
1,420. It is noted for its baths. 

_FUENCARRAL, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 

tile, in the prov. and 5m. N of Madrid, partido of 
Colmenar- Viejo, on an eminence between the rivers 
Manzanares and Jarama. Pop. 1,828. It has a 
parish church, a eustom-house, and convent. The 
environs are noted for their wine. 
_ FUENGIROLA. a town of Spain, in Andalnsia, 
in the prov. and 19 m. SW of Malaga, on a river of 
the same name, at its confluence with the Mediter- 
ranean. Pop. 1,394. The environs are fertile and 
well-cultivated. 

_FUENLABRADA, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, in the prov. of Madrid, partido of Getafe. Pop. 
2,017. It has a parish church, several convents, a 
eustom-honse, and a bank. 

FUENLLANA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
52m. KE of Cindad-Real, partido and 5 m. E of Vil- 
lanueva-de-los-Infantes. Pop. 500, 

_ FUENMAYOR, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov., paytido, and § m. W of Logrono, in a 
plain, near the r. bank of the Ebro, Pop. 2,087. It 
has a parish church, a convent, an hospital, and a 
custom-house. 

FUENSAGRADA, or Fonsacrapa (Santa-Ma- 
RIA-DE), a judicial partido and town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Lugo. The partido comprises 67 pueblos. 
The town is situated in a mountainous locality, near 
the Pedron. Pop. 451. ° 

FUENSALDANA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
ae PEON partido, and 6 m. NW of Valladolid. 

Op. aL 





FUENSALIDA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, | 


in the prov. and 17 m. NW of Toledo, partido of | 


Torrijos, and 38 m. SW of Madrid. Pop. 2,091. It | 
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comprises 8 divisions. The town is on the r. bank 


prov. of Albacete, partido and N of Chinchilla. Pop. 


| of Llerena, on the |. bank of the Viar. 
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contains a parish church, 2 convents, and an hospi 
tal, and has a manufactory of soap. 

FUENSANTA (La), a town of New Castile, in 
the prov. of Albacete, partido of Roda, in a valley 
watered by the Jucar. Pop. 1,972. It has a con- 
yent. Spanish broom is manufactured here. 

FUEN-TCHOU, or Fux-cuoo-Frv, a dep. and 
town of China, in the prov. of Shan-se. The dep. 





ee a 


of the Fuen-ho, 50 m. SW of Tai-yuen, and 330 m. 
SW of Peking. It is a large and flourishing city, 
and has extensive manufactories of rice-brandy. It 
is also noted for its mineral baths. 
FUENTE-ALBILLA, a town of Spain, in the 


1,168.—Also a town in the prov. of Murcia, partido 
of Cartagena. Pop. 6,250. 

FUENTE-DEL-ARCO, a town of Spain, in Estre- 
madura, in the prov. of Badajoz, partido and 9 m. N 
Pop. 1,270. 

_ FUENTE-BUREBA, a village of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. NE of Burgos, partido 
of Bribiesca. Pop. 186. 

FUENTE-DE-CANTOS, a judicial partido and 
town of Spain, in Estremadura, in the prov, of Bada- 
joz. ‘The partido comprises 10 pueblos. The town 
is 56m. SSE of Badajoz, and 12 m. WNW of Lle- 
rena, Pop. 5,190. It has 3 convents and an hos- 
pital. It is noted as the birth-place of Francis Zur- 
baran. ‘The Spaniards were here defeated in 1808 
and 1813 by Marshal Mortier. 

FUENTE-EL-CESPED, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. of Burgos, partido and 6 m. SSE 
of Aranda-de-Duero, near the Riaza. Pop. 895. 

FUENTE-DE-ENCARROZ, a town of Spain, in 
Valencia, in the prov. of Alicante, partido of Pego, 
=A a E of San-Felipe, on the brow of a hill. Pop. 

»£80. 

FUENTE-EL-FRESNO, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 24 m. NNE of Ciudad-Real, partido of 
Daimiel, on a hill, near the Jarama. Pop. 1,972. 

FUENTE-GUINALDO, a town of Spain, in Leon, 
im the prov. of Salamanca, partido and 18 m. SW of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, Pop. 1,200. It was taken ani 
pillaged by the Portuguese in 1784. 

FUENTE-LE-HIGUERA, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Valencia, 28 m. SW of San-Felipe, par- 
tido of Onteniente, near the Montesa. Pop. 2,626. 
It is well built. and has a handsome church. 

FUENTE-DE-LEON, a town of Spain, in Estre- 
madura, in the prov. of Badajoz, partido of Fregenal. 
Pop. 3.280. 

FUENTE-DEL-MAESTRE, a town of Spain, in 
Estremadura, in the prov. and 34 m. SE of Badajoz, 
partido of Zafra, near the r. bank of the Guadajira. 
Pop. 6,106. It has a parish church, 2 convents, a 
Jesuit’s college, and an hospital. 

FUENTE-DE-PIEDRA, a village of yer in 
Andalusia, in the prov. and 28 m. NW of Mala 
partido and 11 m. W of Antequera, in a marshy 
district. Pop. 895. It is noted for its mineral waters. 
_ FUENTE-DE-PEDRONARRO, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 64 m. WSW of 
Cuenca, partido of Ucles. Pop. 1,873. rie 
_ FUENTE-LA-PENA, a town of Spain, in Leon. 
in the prov. and 30 m. SW of Zamora, partido of 
Fuente-el-Sanco, on the r. bank of the Guerena. 
Pop.1,576. It has a parish church, several convents, 
an hospital, a custom-house, and a handsome public 
square. The streets are straight, spacious, and well 
kept, and in the suburbs are several fine promenades. | 

‘UENTE-DE-SANTA-CRUZ (La), a modent } 
town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Sego- . 
via, partido of Santa-Maria-de-Nieva. Pop. 590,— 

FUENTE-EL-SANCO, a judicial partide-and- 
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town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. of Zamora. The 
pe artido comprises 24 pueblos. The town is 24 m. 

E of Zamora, in a fertile valley. Pop. 2,599. The 
streets are straight and spacions; an = a it contains 2 
public squares, 2 churches, a convent, 2? hospitals, 
= e custom-house. It has several distilleries of 

ran 

FUENTE-EL-SANZ, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the a) and 27 m. NW of Avila, partido 
of Arevalo. . 276. 

FUENTEAN YRINO, a town of Spain, in the 
eke and 27 m. N of Palencia, partido and 8 m. 

NE of Carrion-de-los-Condes, near the r. bank of 
the Abanades. Pop. 143. 

FUENTEARMEGEL, a town of Spain, in Old 
eins in the prov. and 35 m. W of Soria, partido 

Burgo-de-Osma, on the |. bank of the MRejas, 

Pop. 1,058. 
ie 





UENTECIN, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
v. of Burgos, partido of Aranda-de-Duero, 45 
NE of Segovia, near the |. bank of the Haza. 

. 708. 

UENTEHERIDOS, a town of Spain, in Anda- 


lusia, in the prov. and 54 m. NE of Huelva, partido 


and 6m. N of Aracena. Pop. 1.136. 

FUENTEILSAZ. a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, in the prov. of Guadalajara, partido and 17 m. 
N of Molina-di-Aragon. Pop. 210.—<Also a town in 
the prov. and 18 m. NNE of Madrid, partido of* Al- 
eala-de-Henares. Pop. 485. 

FUENTELAENCINA, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 20 m. SE of Guadalajara, 
partido of Pastrana. Pop. 525. 

FUENTELMONGE, a town of Old Castile, in 
the prov. of Soria, partido of Almazan, i in a plain, 
watered by the Nagima. sie 

FUENTELSOL, a town o Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 30 m. SSW of Valladolid, partido and 9 

m. § of Medina-del-Campo. Pop. 256. 
 PUENTEL VIEJO, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 15 m. SE of Guadalajara, par- 
tido of Pastrana, on an affluent of the Henares. 
Pop. 416. 

FUENTEMILLAN, a town of § 
Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. N of Guadalajara, 
partido of Tamajon, near the Henares, Pop. 358. 

FUENTENOVELLA, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 17 m. 5 of Guadalajara, 
po artido of Pastrana, on a hill, near the |. bank of the 

ajuna. Pop. 760. It has a manufactory of linen, 
and an oil-mill. 

FUENTENEBRO. a town of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, in the prov. of Burgos, partido of Aranda-de- 
Duero. Pop. 774. It has a parish church, a custom- 
house, and an hospital. 

FUENTEOBEJUNA, ‘or ABEJUNA, a judicial 

ido and town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. of 
Cordova. The partido comprises 25 pueblos. 
town is 50m. NW of Cordova, in a mountainous 
but fertile locality. Pop. 4,660. It has manufacto- 
oo Mes woollen and linen fabrics, and several tan- 


 PUENTEPELAYO, a town of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, in a agit and 19 m. N of Segovia, partido of 
Cuellar. 1,352. Various kinds of cloth are 
corre here. 

FUENTEPINILLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. SW of Soria, partido of Almazan, near 
the r. bank of the Duero. Pop. 195. 

_ FUENTERRABLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of ‘Guipuzcoa, partido and 12 m. E of San Sebastian, 
and 18 m. WSW of Bayonne. Pop. 2,035. It rises 

on a hill, at the head of the gulf of 


amphitheatrically | 
Gascony, and near the |}. bank of the Bidasoa. It | 
is strongly fortified. Its principal buildings are the 
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| Leon, in the prov. of Salamanca, partido of Bejar, 


m. WNW of Palencia, partido of Frechilla, in a 


in, in New | 
cloth is manufactured here. 


Leon, in the prov. of Salamanca, partido and 16 m, 
‘near the L bank of the Rio-das-Casas. Pop. 552. 


| between the French and English. 
The | 


 tom-house. 


tido of Priego. ge 
| FUENTESPALDA, : town of § , in Area 
in the prov. of Teruel, partido of lenge 


i 


palace of the governor, and the town-house. It has 
also a parish church, several convents, and an alms- 
house. This town has suffered severely from the 
several sieges which it has sustained. 

FUENTERREBOLLO, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. of Segovia, partido of Santa- 
Maria-de-Nieva. Pop. 590, 

FUENTES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 16 m. ENE of Guadalajara, partido 
and 6m. WNW of Brihnega, on a hill. Pop, 292. 
—Also a town in the prov. and 15 m. SSE of Cu- 
enca, on the Moscas, between 2 hills. Pop, 717,— 
Also a fort of Piedmont, in the prov. and 32 m. NNE 
of Como, district and 10 m. NNE of Bellano, on the 
NE bank of Lake Como, at the confluence of the 
Adda. It was taken by the French in 1794, and in 
the following year its fortifications were destroyed. 

FUENTES-DE-ANO, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 31 m. N of Avila, partido of 
Arevalo, near the Zapardiel. Pop. 476. 

FUENTES-DE-BEJAR, a town of Spain, in 
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on the brow of a hill, Pop, 700, 
FUENTES-DE-DON-BERMUDO, or pr Nava, 
a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. and 12 





plain, on the NW bank of lake Nava. Pop. 3,065. 
It has a manufactory of bolting cloth. 
FUENTES-DE-LA-CAMPANA, a judicial par- 
tido and town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the prov. of 
Seville. The partido comprises 5 pueblos. The 
town, which is situated on a hull near the road from 
Ecija to Carmona, is very ancient, and contains a 
considerable number of Roman and Saracenic anti- 
quities. It has a parish church, 2 convents, an hos- 
pital, and a custom-house. 
FUENTES-DE-CARVAJAR, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 29 m. SSE of Leon, partido of Va- 
lencia-de-don-Juan, in a valley. Pop. 203, 
FUENTES-DE-EBRO, a town of Spain, in Ara- 
gon, capital of a county in the prov. and 21 m. Si 
of Zaragoza and partido of Pina, on the r. bank of 
the Ebro. Pop. 1,590. It has a parish church, a 
convent, an hospital, and a custom-house.  Bolting- 


FUENTES-DE-LOS-OTEROS, a town of S 
in the prov. and 19 m. SSE of Leon, partido o ve 
lencia-de-Don-Jnan. Pop. 151. 
FUENTES-DE-MAGANA, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and ‘21 m. ENE of Soria, 
in a hilly locality. op. 458, 
FUENTES- DE- ONORO, a town of Spain, in 


W of Ciudad- Rodrigo, in a mountainous locality, 
In 1811 it was the theatre of several engagements 


FUENTES-DE-ROPEL, a town of Spam, in the 
prov. and 32 m. NNE of Zamora, partido and 7 m. 
E of Benevente, in a plain, watered by the Aa. Pop, 
892. It has several churches, a convent, and a cns- 


FUENTES-DE-V ALDEPERO, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov., partido, and 4m. NNE of Pa- 
lencia. Pop. 793. 

FUENTESBUENAS, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the Pro. et 27 m. NW of Cuenca, par- 
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the foot of a mountain, near the r. bank of the Ma- 


tarrana. Pop. 868. It has an hospital, and stg A 
Seematebanetes of linen and an oil-mill. | 
FUENTESPINA, a town of | in Old 


tile, in the prov. of Burgos, partido and 2 m. a, 
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of Aranda-de-Duero, in a mountainous district, near | 


the r. bank of the Duero. Pop. 299. 


FUENTESPREADAS, a town of Spain, in Leon, | he §. : 
lat. 15° 30’, discovered by the Spanish navigator 


| Quiros, in 1606. 


in the prov. and 14 m, SSE of Zamora, in a marshy 
locality. Pop. 522. , 

FUERRACH, a village of Baden, 18 m. 5 of Fri- 
burg. In 1796, the French were defeated here by 
the Austrians. 

FUERTE, an island off the coast of New Granada, 
21 m. 58, 844° W, of Point Mestizos. 
lencth, high in the middle, and covered with trees. 

FUERTE (Ex), a town of Mexico, the cap. of the 
prov. of Sonora-et-Cinaloa, 347 m. WNW of Dnu- 
rango. Pop. in 1835, 5,000. It isthe entrepot of the 
commerce between the port of Guaymas and the 
interior. 

FUERTE (Rro), a river of Mexico, in the prov. 
of Sonora, which rises in about 27° N lat., on the W 
flank of the Sierra- Madre, and runs into the gulf of Ca- 
lifornia, after a course from NW to SE of nearly 200 m. 

FUERTEVENTURA, or Forteventura, one of 
the Canary islands, situated in 5 lat. 28°, W long. 
14°, divided from Lanzarote by the Canal de Bo- 
cayna, which is 6 m.in breadth. Point Jandia, its 
SW extremity, is placed by Arlett in N lat. 28° 3’, 
W long. 14° 32’; by Borda, in N lat. 28° 4’, W long. 
14° 31’. 


greatest breadth, with an area of 738 sq. m.; but in pro- 
duce and pop. it is surpassed by several of the others. 
Tt is less mountainous than the other islands; yet 
both its N and its S$ extremity attains an alt. of 2,500 
ft. above sea-level. 
extreme aridity, and contains large sandy plains 


similar in character to those which cover the neigh- | 


bouring part of the African continent. Camels have 
been introduced into this island with advantage; and 
are bred here for the supply of Teneriffe and the 
other islands of the group. They are sold at from 
20 to 30 dollars, and work from 2 years old to 20 or 
30 years. In those spots which are well watered, 
vegetation is luxuriant, and corn is generally pro- 
duced to such an extent as to become an object of 
exportation. Goats are numerous, a great part of 
their milk being made into cheese. Soda is abun- 
dantly produced on the coast; and in 1798 it was 
exported to Teneriffe to the extent of 49,373 quintals. 


. —The principal towns are Cabras on the E coast; 


Tarajalejo on the SE; Oliva towards the N end; and 
St. Maria de Betancuria. The pop. was estimated 
by St. Vincent, at the beginning of the present cent., 
at 8,600; by Humboldt, after Ledru, at 9,000. It is 
now 11,900. 

FUERTY, a parish in the co. and 3m. WSW of 
Roscommon. Area 13,475 acres. Pop. 5,310. 

FUEZEN, a village of Baden, in the circle of the 
Lake, 5 m. N by E. of Furstenberg. Pop. 1,100. 

FUGA, one of the Babuyanes islands, in the Asia- 
tic archipelago, 25 m. N of Lucon. It is about 22 m. 
in circum. 

FUGAROLLES. See Fevearouies. 

FUGELOE, an island of Norway, off the coast of 
Finmark, in N lat. 70° 18". It rises to an alt. of 333 
toises, or 2,129 ft., above sea-level, 


FUGEN, a town of Tyrol, in the lower circle of 


the Innthal, 6 m. 5 of Rattenberg, on the 1. bank of 
the Ziller. Pop. 2,000. 

FUGGER, certain lordships in Suabia. once pos- 
sessed by a family called Fugger, who having ac- 


quired a large property at Augsburg in the 16th cent. | 
were raised to the dignity of counts of the empire. | 


The family became divided in course of time into 9 
branches, whose possessions collectively had a pop. 
of 30,000, and are now divided between Wurtemberg 


EE 


It is 13 m. in | 


It is next to Teneriffe the largest of the | 
group, being about 50 m. in length, and 24 m. in its | 


It labours under the evils of | 





FUGGLESTONE, a parish in Wilts, 1 m. N of 
Wilton. Area 2,480 acres. Pop. 521. 
FUGITIV.4, a small island in the 5. Pacific, in 5S 


FUGLOE, one of the Faroe islands, the NE ex- 
tremity of the group, in N lat. 62° 25". Pe) 

FUHAIS (Ex), a village of Syria, in the Belkaa, 
in N lat. 82° 3’. 

FUH-CHOO, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Leaoutung or Shing-king, div. of Fung- 
teén-fu. 

FUH-GAN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeen, div, of Fuh-ning-fu. ‘The town is 


24m. NW of Ful-ning, in N lat. 27° 4° 48", E long. 


117° 27° 10". 

FUH-KEANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kan-suh, div. of Kung-chang-fu. The 
town is 48 m. ESE of Kung-chang, on the r. bank of 
the Kin-ho. 

FUHNE, a river of Germany, in the principality 
of Anhalt, which becomes divided into two branches, 
one of which falls into the Mulda near Steinfurt, and 
the other into the Saale at Drobel.—Also a small 
river of Brandenburg, near the confines of the Ucker 
and the Middle mark. It falls into the Oder. 

FUHNEN. See Funen. 

FUH-NING-FU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Fokeen. The div. comprises 5 districts, 
The town is situated on a bay of the same name, 81 


|m. NE of Fuh-choo. It is large and well-built, and 
has a good port. 


It has a considerable trade, and 
good fisheries. 


FUHRFELD, a small town of Baden, 4 m. SW 
of Wimpfen. 

FUHSE, ariver of Germany,which rises near Sohlde 
in Hanover, and after a course of 39 m., in which 
: ri Peine, flows into the Aller on the I. 

ank. 

FUH-SHAN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-tung, div. of Ting-choo-fu, 
is on the Yellow sea, at the mouth of the Tchin-yam- 
ho, 36 m, SE of Ting-choo, : 

FUH-TING, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeen, div. of Fah-ning-fu. 

FUH-TSING, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeen, div. of Fu-chu-fu. The town is 
near the Fokeen channel, 27 m. SSE of Fu-chun, in 


| N lat. 25° 40’ 48”, 


FUILLET (Lez), a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Mon- 
trevanlt. Pop. 1,666. 

FUKUAH (Jeset), a mabearer are in Syria, in 
the pash. of Nablous, intersected by the parallel of 
32° 30’ N, and lying to the W of the Jordan, be- 
tween that river and the *head-stream of the Nahr- 
el-Mukatta or Kishon.—The v. of F. lies on its W 
Hank, 6 m. ENE of Jenin, on the road across the 
Jebel F. to Gilboa and Beisan. 

FULADU, or Futa-pvuenu, a mountainous dis- 
trict, near the sources of the Senegal, situated be- 
tween Kaarta, Konkodu, Jallonkadu,-and Manding 
It is watered by numerous rivers that fall into the 
Senegal, of which the principal are the Wonda, the 
Bali, and the Bawullima. This country forms the 
original residence of the Foulahs, a people who are 
widely diffused over W. Africa. See FeELLatTans. 

FULAILI, or Fcuwatt, a river of Sinde, an arm 
of the Indus, from which it branches off about 12 m. 
N of Hyderabad. It assumes the name of the Guni 
below that town. 

FULBECK, a parish of Lincolnshire, 10 m. 
of Grantham. Area 3,900 acres. Pop. 


650: in 1841, 690. + oe 
FULBOURNE, a parish and village ofC: 





The town | 
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bridgeshire, 5 m. ESE of Cambridge. Area 5,221 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,207; in 1841, 1,405. 

FULBROKE, a parish in Warwickshire, 4 m. 
NNE of Stratford-on-Avon. Area 650 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 77; in 1841, 70.—Also a parish in Oxford. 
shire, 1 m. NNE of Burford. Area 1,670 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 361; in 1841, 368. 

ULBROOKE, a small stream in the co.-pala- 
tine of Chester, which falls into the Wheelock, 

FULDA, a province of Germany, to the N of 
Franconia, the chief part of which is now included 
in the dominions of Hesse-Cassel; bounded on the 
E and SE by Bavaria; on the W by Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The circle of Schmalkalden is isolated from the other 
districts, It has an area of 860 sq. m., with a pop. 
of about 126,000. It is in general mountainous and 
woody; its chief river is the Fulda. It is little 
adapted to tillage; but the pastures are considerable, 
and the culture of potatoes and kitchen-vegetables 
is very extensive. ‘The spinning of yarn and weay- 
ing of linen are the chief branches of manufacturing 
industry. It is administratively divided into the 
circles of Hersfeld, Schmalkalden, Hiinfeld, and F.; 
and contains 5 towns, 7 villages, and 200 hamlets.— | 
The renee possessed by Hesse-Cassel under the 
name of F, forms the chief part of the former bish- 
opric or principality, one of the oldest ecclesiastical 
endowments in Germany, and which was subject for 
many ages to the head of the famous Benedictine 
abbey of F. In 1802 this territory was secularized 
and given to the prince of Nassau-Orange, in com- 
pensation for his losses in the Netherlands; but it 
was resumed by Bonaparte in 1810. In 1814 it was 
divided, a district containing 27,000 inhabitants being | 
given to Saxe-Weimar, and the rest of the country 
to Prussia. Prussia in 1821 ceded her portion to 
Hesse-Cassel; and the latter government has given 
it the title of the grand-duchy of Fulda, with a con- 
stitution somewhat different from that of the other 
Hessian states. 

Futna, the capital of the foregoing prov., and the | 

see of a bishop, is situated on the river Fulda, 43 m. 
E of Wetzlar, and 54 m. SE of Cassel, at an alt. of 
834 ft. above sea-level. Pop.9,570. Its chief build- 
ing is the eee ee or electoral palace. It has 3 
squares: and contains 11 churches, besides the ca- 
thedral, 2 convents, a public library, and several hos- 
pitals. Its university, founded in 1734, has been 
converted into a lyceum or academy, and it has a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical seminary. The ma- 
nufactures chiefly consist of woollens, linen, leather, 
saltpetre, and earthenware. 
_ FULDA, a river of Germany, which rises on the 
NW flank of the Rhon-gebirge, and flowing N passes 
Fulda and Hersfeld; flows through Hesse- Cassel; 
and, after a course of 90.m., joins the Werra near 
Miinden, in the principality of Brunswick, after which 
the united streams take the name of Weser. It is 
navigable for small boats from below Hersfeld. Its 
chief affluents are the Haune and the Losse on the r.; 
and the Flieder, Liider, and Eder on the I. 

-FULEK, a town of Hungary, in the gesp. of Neo- 
grad, 8 m. ENE of Lazonez. 

FULFORD, a chapelry in the p. of Stone, co. of 
Stafford, 44 m. NE of Stone. 

FULFORD-AMBO, ao parish in the E. R. of 
Yorkshire, 2} m. S of York. Area 1,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 934; in 1841, 1,305. 

SULGENT (Sart), a canton and town of France, 


in the dep. of Vendée, arrond. and 16 m. NE of | é 
| York, U.S., comprising an area of 500 <4. m., drained 


Bourbon-Vendee. Pop. of cant. 10,355; of town 
45. 
i |, a parish in Middlesex, 6} m. SW of 


St. Paul’s. It includes the chapelry of Hammer- 
smith. Area 3,960 acres. Pop. in 1801, 10,028; in 















1831, 17,539; in 1541, 19,207. The v. of F. is situ- 
ated on the N bank of the Thames, opposite to Puat- 
ney, with which it is connected by a wooden-bridge. 
It is irregularly built, but the houses are elegant, and 
are chietly inhabited by families connected with the 
metropolis, The principal manufacture carried on 
here is the making of brown stone-ware, jars, pots, 
&e. Most of the ground in the p. is laid out in gar- 
dens for the supply of the London markets, affording 
employment to a-great number of people. The pa- 
lace of F., the summer-residence of the bishop of 
London from the reign of Henry VHL, occupies a 
low spot of ground on the banks of the river, a little 
to the W of the v. The original buildings formed a 
quadrangle of brick, but have received numberlesa 
additions, and are upon the whole vastly improved, 
|The gardens,.which comprise about 37 acres of 
ground, have long been highly celebrated for the 
rare plants which they contain. 

FULICONDA, a town of, Yani, in W. Africa, on 
the N side of the Gambia, 60 m. NW of Pisania, 

FULIGNO. See Fouieno. 

FULKING, a hamlet in the p of Edburton, Sus- 
sex, 44m. 5W of Hurst-Pierpoint: Area 1,380 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 166; in 1841, 176: | 

FULLARTON, a township in the Huron district 
of Upper Canada, on an affluent of the Thames. 
Area 42,108 acres. Pop. 419. 

FULLERTON (Care), a headland on the coast 
of Hudson’s bay, in N lat. (4°. 

FULLETBY, a parish in the co. of Lincoln, 34 
m. NNE of Horncastle. Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 
18314250; in 1841, 243. 

FULL-SUTTON, a parish in the E. RB. of York- 
shire, 6 m. NW of Pocklington. Area 950 acres. 


Pop. in 1831, 140; in 1841, 146, 


FULMER, a parish in Bucks, 44 m. ESE of Bea- 
constield. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 391; in 
1841, 355. 

FULMODESTON wirn CROXTON, a parish in 
Norfolk, 5m. E of Fakenham. Area 2,330 acres. 


| Pop. in 1831, 391; in 1841, 358. 


FULNECK, a hamlet in the p. of Calverley, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. SW of Leeds. It is a 
settlement belonging to the Moravians, founded 
about the year 1723, and now a considerable village. 

FULNEK, a town of Moravia, on the Gansbach, 
13 m. NE of Weisskirch. Pop. 3,518. It has active 
woollen and linen manufactories. 

FULNETBY, a chapelry in the p, of Rand, Lin- 
colnshire, 3m. WNW of Wragby. Area 1,340 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 53; in 1841, 56. 

FULOP-SZALLAS, a town of Hungary, in Little 
Cumania, on the Kes-Er. Pop. 4,775. 

FULPMES, a village of Austria, in Tyrol, circle 
of Schwatz. 

FULSHAW, a township in the p. of Wilmslow, 
eo.-palatine of Chester, G6 m. NW of Macclesfield, 
intersected by the Nantwich and Manchester railway. 
Area 540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 291; in 1841, 305, 

FULSTOW, a parish in the co. of Lincoln, 7+ m. 
N of Louth. Area 2,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 448- 
in 1841, 501. 

FULTA, a town of Bengal, situated on the E 
bank of the Hoogly, about 25 m. below Calcutta. 
The anchorage here is safe, and protected from the 
swell of the sea. 

FULTON, a hamlet in the p. of Bedrule, in Rox- 
burghshire, 4m. SW of Jedburgh. 

‘ULTON, a central county in the state of New 


by the Sacandaga river and East C. creek. 


is to a considerable extent mountainous, The val-— 
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leys are generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 18,049. Its.’ 
capital is Johnstown.—Also a county in the satrap 
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river. 
by the 


possesses great fertility. Pop. 13,142. Its eapital 
is Lewiston.—Also a township of Schoharie co., in 
the state of New York, 9 m. 5 of Schoharie, ana 
drained by a creek of that name and by its tributa- 
ries. It presents a hilly surface, overlaid with gray- 
wacke. Pop. 2,147.—Also a village of Volney town- 
ship, Oswego co., in the same state, 190 m. WNW 
of Albany, on the E side of Oswego river. Pop. 


Pop. 1,506.—Also a village of Lawrence township, 
Stark co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 500.—Also a 
village of Callaway co., in the state of Missouri, 22 
m. NE of Jefferson city, on Riviero-au-Vases, 12 
m. N of Missouri river. Pop. of village 500, of town- 
ship 3,052.—Also a township of Fountain co., in the 
state of Indiana. Pop. 657.—Also a village of Lau- 


Nashville, on the E side of the Mississippi, 2 m. above 
the confluence of the Big Hatchee.—Also a village 
of Stawamba co., in the state of Mississippi, 210 m. 
NE of Jackson, on the E fork of Tombigbee river. 
FULTON LAKES, a chain of small lakes, 8 in 
number, in the state of New York, U. S., in Hirki- 
mer and Hamilton counties. They are connected 
by navigable rivers, and discharge themselves into 
Moose river, a branch of Black river. 
FULTONHAM, a village of Union township, 





m. E of Columbus, near Jonathan’s creek. Pop. in 
1840, 300. 

FULTONVILLE, a village of Glen township, 
Montgomery co., in the state of New York, U.S, 
43 m. WNW of Albany, on the 5 side of Mohawk 
river, on the Erie canal. Pop. in 1840, 400, 

FULUTIA, one of the smaller Friendly islands, 
24 m. N of Annamnka, 

FULWELL, a township in the p. of Monkwear- 
mouth, in Durham, 2m. NNW of Sunderland. Area 


Spelsbury in Oxfordshire. 

FULWOOD, a township in the p. of Lancaster, 
in Lancashire, 2m. NW of Preston. Pop. 628. 

FUMAY, a commune and small town of France, 
in the dep. of Ardennes, on the |. bank of the Meuse, 
11 m. NE of Rocroi. Pop. 3,300. The principal 
traffic is in slates, of which there is a large quarry 
in the neighbourhood of the town. 

FUMBQ, one of the Querimba islands, in the 
Indian sea, in § lat. 13° 6". 

FUMEL, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, on the r. bank of the Lot, 
: ae of Tournois. Pop. of town, 1,349; of cant., 

? 5 = 
_FUMONE, a village of the Papal states, in the 
Campagna, 4 m. NW of Alatri, with a castle seated 


after being gd on to resign 
imprisoned by his successor, Boniface VILL, 
said to have fs starved to death. 
FUNAL or FuGeo, a town of Japan, situated o: 
a bay on the E coast of Ximo. nie = 
FUNCHAL, a considerable sea-port town on the 


and is 


' 

| 

t 
j{ capital. It is situated in N lat. 33° 38’, W long. 16° 
44°; 560 m. NW of the coast of Africa, and 240 m. 
from. Teneriffe; in the centre of a 


oe rge level ba 
forming a shallow indentation im the line of ae 





4, and the extremities of which are defined by two 
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Indiana, containing a surface generally level of 350 
sq. m., watered by the head branches of Tippecanoe 
Pop. 1,993. Its capital is Rochester.—Also 
a county in the state of Illinois, bordered on the SE 
inois, and intersected by Spoor river and 
Copperas creck. It has an undulating surface and 


1,600.—Also a township of Hamilton co., in the state | 
of Ohio, 120 m. WSW of Columbus, on the Ohio. | 


derdale co., in the state of Tennessee, 200 m. W of 


Muskingum county, in the state of Ohio, U. 8. 57 


2,840 acres. Pop. 184.—Also a hamlet in the p. of 


barred and without glass, while a balcony projects 


/and other strange trees appearing over the garden- 


on an eminence, In this castle Pope Celestine V., | 
his dignity, was. 


SE coast of the island of Madeira, of which it is the Fr pak stars Siiraty dawtaroal 

which is the chief produce of the island, and is ex- 

tensively consumed in the British dominions | 
Besides the ordinary te wir 
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Cape Garajao on the E, composed of volcanic rocks, 
It is irregularly built. ‘The streets are narrow, wind- 
ing, and ill-paved ; but wide enough forfoot-passengers 
or horsemen, and are now kept tolerably clean. ‘The 
houses are generally only one story in height; and 
there are no public editices of any consequence. All 
the houses of any pretensions have at the top a tur- 
rinka, or kind of turret, elevated above the mass ofthe 
building; but the only large and handsome houses are | 
those of the English merchants and foreign residents, | 
The principal street runs in a line with and near the  } 
coast; the smaller side-streets ascend the side of the 
mountains. Churches and convents are numerous; 
but there is nothing remarkable in their construction. 
The country behind F. rises rapidly, in a series of 
terraces, into mountains of picturesque form, pre- 
senting the broken outline of a vast natural amphi- 
theatre of peaks and rugged ridges of black lava, and 
red tufa. “The highest regions are clothed in part 
with forests of pine and other European trees, while 
the lower slopes are terraced with vineyards and 
garden ground. Deep-cleft ravines here and there | 
intersect these mountains, their sides starting up 
into bold overhanging precipices; while, in their 
gloomy depths, mountain-streams, descending from 
the centre of the island, find an outlet through the 
town to the sea. After rains, these streams roll 
with tremendous force down the steep descent; but 
in passing through the tewn, they are now made to” } 
flow in channels built with walls of the stronge ' 
masonry. The hill-sides are studded with beautiful } 
quintas or villas; these, with the white pillarsonwhich | 
the trellis-work of the vineyards is supported, smile 
\ 
; 


} 
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steep promontories, the Punta da Cruz on the W, and 


brightly out from amidst the luxuriant verdure by 
which they are surrounded. Assoon as the stranger 
gets on shore, the scene is sufficiently novel and ex- 
citing. The beach is crowded with boats, boatmen, 
oxen, sledges, mules, wine-casks, bales of goods, and 
a mass of other objects, animate and inanimate, 
through which he has to wend his way to the cus- 
tom-house. After getting through the forms of this 
establishment, we pass the Portuguese sentry at the 
gate, and are in the streets of F. The strange c¢os- 
tume of the natives,—the narrow streets, paved with 
small round stones from the beach,—the absence of 
all wheeled carriages, the sledges drawn by oxen in 
which goods are conveyed,—the small number of 
shops,—the absence of windows in most of these, the 
goods being ranged at the wide door-way,—the pe- 
culiar aspect of the houses, the ground-floor of which, 
being laid out in store-rooms, has the windows iron- 


from the second-floor,—a passing palanquin or ham- 
mock, —the burroqgueros or horse-boys, with their 
island ponies for hire,—palm-trees, and bananas, 


walls of the houses,—the black caps and gowns of 
the elergy,—the white jackets, straw hats, and white 
boots of the merchants,—the sonorous jingling of the {| 
bells of the oxen-carts, and the horridcry of thedrivers, | | | 
—these and many other novel sights and sounds {| 
amuse and occupy the traveller as he walks from || 
the custom-house to his destined place of habitation.” | 
[Picken.| The pop. of the town and its vicinity is || 
about 25,000, of whom from 400 to 500 are English. 3 
The Funchalers are Portuguese inform andfeature; {| 
lean, muscular, of brown complexion, ae x | 
he | or 


consists almost entirely in exporting the wine 


settlements. B white wine eg iled 1 
Madeira, there is exported from F. Malmsey, Set dal, |-4 . 
or Madeira hock, ‘Tinta, Burgundy, Bual, anc NOS y/ 
: . ; nitebetpiet i (adi old" 9s atioogl! 
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forms a narrow isthmus only 11 m. across, which unites 
Nova Scotia to the continent, and along which the 
division line runs between that prov. and New Bruns- 
wick. From its mouth up to Passamaquoddy-bay, 
| on its NW side, situated between New Brunswick 
and Maine, are a number of bays and islands, and 
thus far it contracts its breadth gradually. It is 12 
leagues across from St. John’s in New Bemawick. 
to the gut of Annapolis in Nova Scotia. Above this 
it preserves nearly an equal breadth, until its waters 
are formed into two arms, by a peninsula the W 
point of which is called Cape Chignecto. At the 
head of the NE arm, called Chignecto-channel, which 
with Verte bay forms the isthmus, the tides rise 60 
ft.; in the basin of Minas, the E arm or branch of 
this bay, they rise 40 ft.; and they rush into the NE 
recess of the bay with great force. 

FUN-E, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
of Keang-se, div. of Yuen-chu-fu, on the Yu-ho, an 
affluent of the Kan-kiang, 20 m. ESE of Yuen-chu. 

FUNEN, Fouwenx, or Fres, a Danish island in 
the Baltic, between the parallels of 55° 4’ and 55° 43%, 
separated from Jutland by the narrow ure called 
the Little Belt, and from the-mainland by the Great 
Belt. Its name, literally the same as our adjective 
‘tine,’ has been bestowed upon it on account of itscom- 

arative beauty and fertility. It ranks next to Sieland 
m extent and political importance, being 35 m. long, 30 
m. broad, and 340 m. in eircumf.; with an area of 56°3 
German sq.m. It has a low sandy surface, which, 
“like the waves which have left it. rises and falls in 
even undulant ridges and vales with the most regu- 
lar succession and uniformity.” [Clarke.] The pop. 
in 1816 was 127,100; in 1825, 165,200; in 1840, 
174,231. It is fertile, and produces barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, rye, flax, hemp, and vegetables, consi- 
derably beyond the consumption of the inhabitants: 
these products furnish, along with horses and black 
eattle, the means of a brisk export trade, chiefly to 
Norway and Sweden. The orchards of F. are abun- 
dant, and honey of superior quality is made and ex- 
ported. The usual fuel is turf—With Langeland, 
an island to the SE, it forms a stift, which is subdi- 
vided into the 2 amts of Odensee and Svendborg. 
The cap. is Odensee, which communicates with the 
sea by a river and canal. 

FUNEQUE, or Sacuazissa, a lake of New Gren- 
ada, in the dep. of Cundinamarca, 21 m. NNW of 
Bogota. It is about 45 m. in length, and 10 m. 
broad; and discharges its waters by the Sarabita. 

FUNES, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
Cauca, 120 m. SSW of Popayan, on the Guaitara.— 
Also a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 m. § of 
Pampeluna, near the r. bank of the Arga. Pop. 900. 

FUNFKIRCHEN, Pres, or Peta, a town of Hun- 
gary, in the circle of Baranya, between the Drave 
and the Danube, 140 m. WNW of Belgrade. It is 
situated at the foot of a hill, in a district fertile in 
wine. Pop. in 1845, 19,454. It is a well-built town, 
with clean and well-paved streets, and is finely placed 
| DEN ¥ | on the side of a vineyard-covered hill. The episco- 
of St. Mary Stratton, Area 1,270 acres. Pop. 267. | pal library has several rare books and manuscripts: 

FUNDENTALNS, a town of Senegambia, in the | and in the neighbourhood are some remains of Ro- 
kingdom of Sagalia, 20m. N of Laby, on the Pore, | man times.—F. was in possession of the Turks from 


grinho, The wine-trade is chiefly carried on by 
pecate merchants, who reside here in great num- 
ers, and, with the English invalids who, suffering 
from chest affections, seek restoration in the soft and 
equable climate of Madeira, form the most opulent 
class of the inhabitants. To a stranger the trade of 
the town may appear to be monopolized by the 
venders of sombreros or straw-hats, and canary birds. 
The fruit-market, beautifully situated in a grove of 
palm-trees, is magnificent; and the fish-market is 
unrivalled. .A library and reading-rooms have been 
established in the town; and two papers are pub-| 
lished weekly. There is an English church and 
burying-ground at F.—The town is strongly fortified 
towards the sea; but its defences on the land side 
have been almost entirely neglected. On a steep 
height at the NW lies the Forte-de-Pico, the citadel 
of the town. On the W side of the town and within 
100 yds. of the usual landing place, is the Forte-de- 
Ihe, on a lofty rocky islet called the Loo rock; 
and at the E end of the town is the Forte-San-Jago. | 
Ships touching for refresliment may obtain water, 
wine, fruits, and vegetables; but fresh meat and 
poultry are high priced.—The mean temp. of F. 
is stated by Leopolil von Buch to be 16° 40’ R., or 
68° Fah.: according to Kirwan it is 68° 9’: Brew- 
ster's formula made it 68° 7’: Heineken’s observa- 
tions made it only 64° 3’ in 1826; 65° 6’ in 1827: 
and 65° G’ in 1828; giving a mean of 66° 7’. The 
mean temp. of winter is 61° 2’; and that of summer 
70° 02". The difference in the mean temp. of seve- 
ral years scarcely eyer exceeds 1°; and the difference 
between the means of February and August—which 
may be considered the extremes of heat and cold— 
averages only 10°. The degree of variableness from | 
day to day is 1°*11; at Rome it is 2°80; at London, 
4°-11,—The prevailing winds are from the NE. 

FUNCHAL, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Mi- 
nas-Geraes, which rises on the E flank of the Serra- 
Quatys; runs ENE; and falls into the Andaya, 78 
in. NNE of Pitangui, after a course of 120 m. 

FUNCHEON, a river of Ireland, which rises in 
three head-streams in the Galtee mountains, and 
runs into the Blackwater, 5 m. N of Ratheormack, 
in co. Cork. 

FUN-CHU-FU, a division and town of China, in | 
the prov. of Shan-se, The div. comprises 8 districts, 
—The town is near the r. bank of the Fuen-ho, 50 
m. SW of Tae-yuen-fu, in N lat. 87° 19’ 12”, 

FUNDAH, or Farpan, a kingdom of Sudan, on 
the |. bank of the Niger. Its cap., of the same name, 
is situated near the Okwa, a tributary of the Chadda, 
in N lat. 7° 50’, GO m. NE of Bocqua. It is ill-built, 
with narrow, tortuous, and dirty streets. The houses 
are nearly all circular in form, with high conical 
roofs. The only manufacturers are a few mat-makers, 
coppersmiths, and weavers. 

FUNDAO, a small town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, 22m. SSW of Guarda, near the |. bank of 
the Monuel, an affluent of the Zezere. Pop. 2.400. 

FUNDENHALL, a parish of Norfolk, 5m. WNW 
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an affluent of the Gambia. 1543 to 1686. In 1664, it was attacked by an Aus- 
FUNDI. See Fonp1. trian army, taken by assault, and given up to plun- 
FUNDO, a small town of Turkey, in Moklavia, 44 | der. A university was founded here in 1364, but fell 
m. WNW of Birlat. into decay when the Turks obtained possession of 


FUNDY (Bay or), a large inlet of the Atlantic, | the place, and it has not since been re-established. 
between the parallels of 43° 27’ and 45° 43’ N, which FUNG, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
opens between the islands of Penobscot bay and | of Shan-se, div. of Tae-ynen-fu.—Also a district and 
Cape Sable, the SW point of Nova Scotia. It ex- | town in the proy. of Shen-se, div. of Han-chung-fu. | 





| and with Verte bay, which pushes into the land in a | in the § part of Dar-fur. . Cig | 
SW direction from the straits of Northumberland, | FUNG-CHING, a district and town of China, in- , 

















tends about 180 m. in a SSW and NNE direction; | FUNGARA (Dar), a district of Central Africa, ~} 
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China, in the prov. of Shan-se, div. of Tae-tung-fu. 


roy. of Hu-nan. 


king-fu. 
about 10m. NW of Chaou-king. 


the Zaire. 


the te of Keang-su, div. of Seu-chu-fo. _ 
FUNG-HWA. a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Fokeén, div. of Ning-po-fu. 


the prov. of Leaou-tung, in N lat. 40° 30’ 3”, long. E 
of Peking T° 45’ 30”. 
FUNG-KE, a district and town of China, in the 
proy. of Sze-chuen, div. of Tung-chuen-fu. 
FUNG-KEW, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Honan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu. The town is 
near the |. bank of the Hoang-ho, 36 m. SE of Wei- 
hwuy, in N lat. 35° 5’, E long. 112° 17’. 
FUNG-LAE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shan-tung, div. of Ting-choo-fu. 
FUNG-NING, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Chih-le, div. of Ching-tih-fu. 


China, in the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Tung-seang-fu. 
FUNG-S5 -HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Fokeén, div. of Tae-wan-fu or 
Formosa. The town is situated on the SW coast of 
the island, at the mouth of a small river, and at the 
“oot of a mountain, from which it takes its name, 24 
m. 5 of Tae-wan, in N lat. 22° 40’ 48”, long. E of Pe- 
king, 3° 37’ 50”. It is 810 toises in circumf., and is 
surrounded by a ditch and earthen ramparts. It has 
4 gates, and a fine temple consecrated to the goddess 
Thian-fey-heou; and in the vicinity, on the N side 
of the Kuey-chan, is another temple named Pa-cha- 
szu, built in 1706, 
_ FUNG-SHUN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. of Chaou-choo-fu. 
FUNG-SIN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Keang-se, div. of Nan-chang-fu. ‘The town 
is 39 m. W of Nan-chang, on a river which flows 
into Lake Pho-yang. 
FUNG-TAE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Gan-hwuy, div. of Fung-yang-fu. 
_ FUNG-TAE-HEEN, a district ‘and town of China, 
in bad i Shan-se, div. of Tsih-choo-fu. 
G-TEEN-FU, Suinc-yane, or Mouk-pEn, a 
division and town of China, in the prov. of Leaon- 
tung or Shing-king. The div. comprises 10 dis- 
tricts. The town, which is also capital of the prov., 
is situated on a hill, near the r. bank of the 
nuuhu, 429 m. ENE of Pekin, in N lat. 41° 50’ 30”. 
It was the residence of the last sovereigns of the 
Mantchu dynasty, and is now the seat of a viceroy, 


of 2 towns,—an inner, enclosed by walls, and about 


i 3 m. in circumf, and containing, amongst other 
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the prov. of Keang-se, div. of Nan-chang-fu, plea- 
santly situated on the r. bank of the Kan-keang, 42 | and several temples. 
m. SSW of Nan-chang, in N lat. 28° 10’, E. long. 
113° 24. 'The houses and quays are in a very dila- 
pidated condition; and, with the exception of the 
pagodas, the town contains nothing worthy of notice. 

FUNG-CHING-TING, a district and town of 


FUNG-CHU, a division and town of China, in the 
The div. comprises 5 districts.— 
he town is 123 m. NW of Chan-sha, on a consider- 
able river, which communicates with the Yang-tse- | 
Kiang and with Lang Tong-ting.—Also a district and 
town in the prov. of Sze-chuen, and div, of Shun- 
UNG-CHUEN, a district and town of China, in 

the prov. of Kwang-tung, in the div. of Chaou-king- 
fu. The town is on the |. bank of the Kin-kiang, 
FUNGENO, a country represented in some maps 
as situated in the interior of Africa, to the SE of 
Anziko, and watered by the Wambre an afiluent of 


FUNG-HEEN, a district and town of China, in 


FUNG-HWANG-CHING, a town of China, in| 


FUNG-SEANG-HEEN, a district and town of 


preceded the Portn 
the district. 


and of several Tartar courts of justice. It consists | cavernous moutl 
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public edifices, an imperial palace, a justiciary-hall, 

The principal mandarins and 
all the functionaries of government have also their 

residences in this section. The outer town is en- 
closed by a wall 9m. in circumf. Near the gates are 
two magnificent mausoleums of the first emperors of 
the present dynasty, which are held in great venera- 
tion by the inhabitants. 

FUNG-TEN, a town of China, in the peninsula of 
the Corea, prov. of Hoang-hai, 75 m. WNW of 
King-ki-tao, and about 12 m. from the Yellow sea. 

FUNG-TOO-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Sze-chuen, div. of Chung-choo. 

FUNG-YANG-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Gan-hwuy. The div. comprises 8 
districts. The town is situated on a mountain, near 
the r. bank of the Hoai-ho, 96 m. NW of Nan-king, 
and 5384 m. 5S of Pekin, in N lat. 32° 55’ 30", long, 
E of Peking 1° 1’ 26". It was the birth-place of the 
emperor Hong-vou, the founder of the Ming dynasty, 
and was intended by him to be made the capital of 
the empire. Of the edifices with which it was adorned 
at that period, the only existing are the mausoleum 
erected in honour of the father of the emperor, a 
tower which is said to be the loftiest in China, and 
a temple consecrated to the deity Fo, and standing 
on one of the highest eminences of the town. 

FUNIL, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Goyaz, 
on the r. bank of the Tocantins, in § lat. 9° 48". 

FUNINGKEDY, a considerable town of Kaarta, 
in W. Africa, 36 m. N of Kemmu. 

FUNK, a small island in the Atlantic, near the 
NE coast of Newfoundland, in N lat. 50°. 

FUNKABUN, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Mazanderan, 15 m, W of Fehrabad. 

FUNNESDALEN, a village of Sweden, in Her- 
jeidalen, at the NW extremity of the Funnesdal- 
Sion-lake, 40 m. E of Roraas. 

FUN-SE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-se, div. of Ping-yang-fu. 

FUN-SHWUY, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Chi-keang, div. of Yen-chu-fu. 

FUNTINGTON, a parish of Sussex, 5 m. WNW 
of Chichester. Area 3,810 acres. Pop. 983. 

FUN-YANG-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shan-se, div. of Fun-chu-fu. 

FUORLI. See Forut. 

FURA, a range of mountains in SE. Africa, in 
Mukaranga, between the Zambeze and Manzora. It 
contains large quantities of gold, and is supposed by 
some to be the Ophir of Solomon. Traces of archi- 
tecture are to be found upon it, from which it would 
appear to have been inhabited by a people both of 
civilization and power long probably before it was 
known to the Arabs of Quiloa and Mozambique, who 

ese as commercial settlers in 
The Mozaras, an auriferous stream, 
takes its rise in this chain. 

FURADO, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, which issues from Lake Feia, and flows 
into the Atlantic in 5 lat. 22° 3’. 

F 'D, a river of France, which flows into the 
Loire, on the rs bank, near St. Rambert, after a course 
of 22 m. from SE to NW. 

FURCA (La), a mountain of Switzerland, on the 
confines of the cantons of Valais, Berne, and Uri, so 
called from its being divided into two points bearing 
some resemblance to a fork. It has an alt. of 8,268 
ft. above sea-level, and may be considered as a pro- 
longation of the St. Gothard towards the SW. The 
Rhone has its source in an immense glacier on this 
mountain, “the young brown river issuing. 

} in a deep mass of snow.” 
_ FURCHICCIOLE (Punta), a mountain ¢ 
sica, 9m. N of Sartene. Alt. 5,127 ft. 
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FURCL a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Citra, 9 
SW of Il Vasto, Pop. 1,270. 

FURCULA, a mountain of Switzerland, 13 m. W 
of Chiavenna, 

FURE, a river of France. in the dep. of Istre, 
which flows through Lake Paladin, passes Tullins, | 
and flows into the Isere opposite St. Quentin, after a 
course of 21 m. from N to 5, 

FURED, a small town of Hungary, in the co. of 
Szolnok, 9m. 5S of Weszprim, on the shores of the 
Balaton. Pop. 1,046. It is resorted to as a water- 
ing-place. The baths are wooden sheds extending 
into the lake. ? 

FURED (Tisza), a market-town of Hungary, in 
the com. of Heves, on the 1. bank of the Theiss. 21 
m. ESE of Kardszag. Pop. of town and district 4,020. 

FURFELD, a village of Hesse-Darmstait, in the 
prov. of Rhein-Hessen, near Willstein. Pop, 1,120, 

FURIANA, a river of Sicily, which runs into the 
sea on the N coast, in N lat. 88° 11’, 15 m. SW of 
Cape Orlando. 

FURK, a village of Persia, in the proy. of Kho- | 
rassan, 105 m. NW of Furrahrud, 

FURKHA, a village of Syria, in N lat. 32° 6’, 12 
m. SSW of Nabulus. 

FURKHAR, a river which takes its rise in Inde- 
pendent Tartary, in the khanate and 33 m. W of 
Budakshan; runs W; passes Taligan and Kunduz: 





Il. 


and a little below the latter town is joined by the | 


Goree. It thence proceeds, under the name of the 
Akserai, to the Jihun, with which it unites on the 
confines of Bokhara. 

FURNAS, a village on the E coast of the island 
of St. Michael. in the Azores, celebrated for its 
baths, which are supplied from the hot streams of 
the Caldeira. 

FURNEAUKX, an island in the S. Pacific, in S 
lat. 17°, of a eireular form, and about 20 leagues in 
eircuit. The N shore is covered with trees: but the | 
rest consists merely of a narrow ledge of rocks over 
which the surf beats with great violence. A large 
lagune of sea-water occupies the interior. 

NEAUX ISLANDS, a chain of islands 
stretching across the E entrance of Bass’s strait, be- | 
tween Wilson’s promontory in New Holland and the 
NE point of Van Diemen’s land, in S lat. 40°. Their 
number is not precisely ascertained, but the principal 
are Great island, which exceeds 40 m. in length, 
Cape-Barren island, Clarke’s, and Preservation is- 
land. Besides these there are several others of 
smaller size, together with many islets. ‘The lower 
parts are sandy, or contain swamps and pools; but 
their general basis is a whitish hard granite; and the 
peculiar manner in which they lie seems to indicate 
that they have formed at one time the upper part of 
a range of hills which united Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land. All are overrun with brushwood 
and stunted trees, which latter never exceed the 
height of 12 ft. Two species of seals occur upon 
these islands; also the kangaroo, wombat, duck- 


billed ant-eater, and snakes of different species with | 


venomous fangs. These islands are resorted to for 
the seal-fishery; but considerable difficulties oppose — 
their being rendered a permanent abode, among 
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FURNESS, a district in the NW of Lancashire, 
stretching out into the Irish sea, between the estuary 


of the Duddon on the W, and Morecambe bay on 





the E, and separated by a narrow channel from Wal- 


ney isle on the SW. It is a rugged region, abound- 
ing in iron-ore, and thickly covered with low under- 
wood, which is extensively employed in making 
charcoal, The celebrated ruins of F. abbey stand in 
a sequestered valley in this district, 74 m. SW of 
Ulverston. The F. railway is united at a point about 
}m. beyond Broughton, with the railway from White- 
haven to Broughton, and has branch-lines to Barrow 
and to Dalton. 

FURNI, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the island 
of Samos, on the N coast, 11 m. NW of Megali- 
Chora. It contains 2 churches and about 200 houses. 
Its name is derived from the number of pottery works 
which it possesses. 

FURNI ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
Archipelago, near the coast of Turkey in Asia, to the 
E of the island of Nicaria, and SW of Samos, in N 
lat. 87° 35’, and E long. 26° 30°. They are small, 
little known, and supposed to be uninhabited. 

FURRAGENF, or Farastx, an island in the 
Red sea, to the NW of Eri. It is nearly 3 m. in 
length; and is connected by a coral reef to Ras- 
Farragone, on the Abyssinian coast, in N lat. 
18° 13". 

FURRAH, a tewn of Afghanistan, situated in a 
fertile valley, watered by the Furrahrud, 140 m. SW 
of Herat. It is surrounded by walls, and has exten- 
sive gardens; but has suffe eatly in the course 
of hostilities between Herat He Candahar, 

FURRAHRUD, a river of Afghanistan, which 
rises in the Tymani country and flows § into the 
lake of Hamun. In spring it is frequently un- 
fordable; but it appears to have little running water 
in its bed during the greater part of the year. 

FURRIDABAD, a small town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. and 15 5 by E of Delhi. 

FURRIDPUR, a village of India, in the prov. of 


Delhi, 13 m. SSE of Bareilly. It is surrounded by 


a sandy but well-cultivated country. 

FURRUCKABAD, or FarrokHanap, a district 
of Hindostan, in the prov. of Agra, between the 
Ganges and Jumna. This district formerly belonged 
to Canouge; but, in the early part of the last cent., 
was assigned asa jaghire to an Afghan chief, Mo- 
hammed Khan Bungush, whose descendants taking 
advantage of the weak state of the court of Delhi, 
became independent, and were frequently engaged 
in war with the nabobs of Onde, but at length be- 
came tributary to them. In 1801 the nabob of F. 
was taken under the English protection; but the 
state of the country was found to be so wretched, 
and its revenues so ill paid, that he shortly after 
agreed to make over the territory with all the civil 
and military jurisdiction. for an annual pension of 
150,000 rupees, or about £19,000 sterling. Since 
that period the district is improving, and is managed 
by a judge, collector, &e. subject to the circuit of 
Bareilly. It has an area of 1,850 sq. m.; and its 
land-revenue in 1829 was £173,685. 

FURRUCKABAD, a fortified town, the cap. of the 


which the intricacy of the navigation and scarcity | above district, situated about 1 m. from the W bank 
of fresh water are not the least. They were first | of the Ganges; 100 m. ENE of Agra, in N lat. 27° 


visited by Bass, along with Flinders, in 1798; and 
have been repeatedly visited since. 

FURNES, a town of Belgium, in W. Flanders, 
near the sea, 26m. WSW of Bruges, in N lat. 51° 4’, | 
Tt is a small but neat town; with a pop. of 4,699, | 
Tt has a brisk trade in corn, hops, cheese and butter. 


schoote, and of Loo and Dunkirk, rans from this 
town to Nieuport. 





24". It has a small citadel, and the palace.of the 
nabob. It carries on an advantageous trade with 
Cashmere, and other parts of India, and derives con- 
siderable benefit from the extensive military canton- 
ments in its vicinity. Its inhabitants, estimated at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


66,000 in 1811, are nearly in equal proportions Hin-) 


dus and Mahommedans. It was under the walls of —s - 


this place that, in 1804, Lake, after several days’ | 
pursuit, came up with, and totally defeated the Mah- B 
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prisoner. 


the W bank of the Ganges, 18 m. § of Rajmahal, 


the prov. and 10m. ENE of Delhi. _ 
FURRY’S TOWN, a town of the island of Ja- 
maica, in St. James’ co., 20 m. NE of Savannah-la- 


er. 
FURSTENAU, a town of Hanover, in the rin- 
eipality of Osnabruck, 8 m. SW of Lingen. Pop, 
1,285.—Also a village of Prussia, 8 m. N of Marien- 


Erbach, near the 1. bank of the Miimling.—Also a 
village of Silesia, 15 m. SW of Breslan.—Also a 
village in the Swiss cant. of the Grisons, in the 
Domletschthall. Pop. 107. 

FURSTENBERG, a district of Germany, formerly 
an independent principality, but which, since the 
dissolution of the old German constitution in 1806, 
has belonged chiefly to the grand duchy of Baden, 
Smaller portions of it were at the same time made 
over to Wurtemberg and the house of Hohenzollern- 
igmaringen. ‘The whole contains about 860 sq. m.; 
and is in general a mountainous and woody tract, but 
has good pastures. The chief objects of manufacture 
are straw-hats, and time-pieces of all kinds, in wood, 
brass, and iron. The inhabitants are in general 
Catholics. The family of Fiirstenberg is very an- 
cient, and have their residence at Donau-Eschingen. 
The village of F. is an insignificant place, in the 


with a pop. of about 300, and remarkable for nothing 
but a ruined castle the original seat of the family.— 
Also a village in the duchy of Brunswick, circle and 
6 m. SSW of Holzminden, on the r. bank of the 
Weser. Pop. 350.—Also a small town of Prussia, 
in Brandenburg, on the Oder, 13 m. S of Frankfort. 
Pop. 1,700. Its river-tolls raise about 5,000 crowns 
yearly.—Also a small town of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
on the Havel, 10 m. SE of Strelitz. Pop. 2,400.— 


10m. W of Waldeck. Pop. 680.—Also a village of 
Prussia, 2 m. NE of Wunnenburg, 

FURSTENBRUCK, a small town of Bohemia, in 
the circle and 7 m. NE of Bunzlan. 

FURSTENECK, a village of Hesse-Cassel, 13 m. 
N of Falda. 

FURSTENFELD, atown of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Bavaria, district of Dachau, on the r. bank 
of the Amper. Pop. 922.—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the New mark of Brandenburg, 10 m. N of Cus- 
trin. Pop. 1,200.—Also a town of Lower Styria, on 
the rivers Feistritz and Laufnitz, 30 m. E of Gratz. 
Pop. 1,700. 

FURSTENTHUM, a circle of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Pomerania, on the shores of the Baltic. It 
ane a tbe sandy a with little arable land. 

ts principal stream is the Pesante. Its cap. is Céslin. 

FURSTENWALDE, atownof Prussia, in the Mid- 
dle mark of Brandenburg, on the Spree, 26 m. E of 
Berlin. Pop. 3,800. It is well built, and has manufac- 
tories of woollen and linen stuffs. It was taken in 1631 
by the Swedes; and in 1633 was burned by the Impe- 
rialists. It is on the line of the Berlin and Breslau 
railway, by which it is 283 m. from Berlin, 202 m. 
from Frankfort, and 1903 m. from Breslau. 

ENWERDER, a town of Prussia, in the 
Uckermark of Brandenburg, between the Dammsee 
and Wakrensee, 10m. WNW of Prenzlow. Pop. 1,550. 

FURSTENZELL, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 

ene Bavaria, between the Danube and the Inn. 
Op. [ 7 
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ratta chief Holkar, who narrowly escaped being taken 
FURRUCKABAD, a town of Bengal, situated on 
commanding a noble prospect of the Ganges, and of 
the adjoining hills. 
FURRUCKN AGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in 


burg-—Also a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 4 m. N of 


cirele of the Lake, 14 m. NNW of Schatfhansen, | 






Also a small town in the principality of Waldeck, | 











































FURTH, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of Middle 
Franconia, 45 m. NW of Nuremberg, between the 
rivers Rednitz and Pegnitz, which join a little below 


the town. It is entirely a manufacturing place, and 


is indebted for its rapid increase to the smallness of 
the local taxes, and the absence of corporation re- 
strictions. Jews and artisans who are unable to ob- 
tain admission at Nuremberg, settle without difficulty 


pat. Glass of all kinds, but in particular large mir- 


rors, are made here; there are also watchmal 

gold-beaters, joiners, saddlers, stocking-weavers, &c. 
The pop. in 1846 was 14,987, of whom the Jews 
formed 2,700, having here not only synagogues, but 
a separate spiritual and temporal jurisdiction, under 
a rabbi, from whom, however, there is an appeal to 


the regular magistrates. The town is without walls, 


and of small extent compared to its pop. several 
families residing in one house. The first railroad for 
steam-carriage in Germany was completed between 
F. and Nuremberg in 1836.—Also a small town of 
Bavaria, in the Upper Palatinate, on the r. bank of 
the Camp, not far from the Bohemian frontier, 66 
m. NNW of Passau. Pop, 2,244.—Also a village of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 21 m. I: of Worms, in the Oden- 
wald forest.—Pop. 1,190.—Also a village of Saxony, 


in the bail. of Alt-Chemnitz, 5 m. W of Franken- | 


eizce |) 


berg. “leo 

FURTWANGEN, a town of Baden, in the 
of the Upper Rhine, on the Brege, 13 m. E by’ 
Freyburg. Pop. 1,824. } 

FURY POINT, a headland of Arctic America, 
on the W coast of Prince Regent's inlet, in N lat, 
72° 40’, W long. 92°. 

FURY-AND-HECLA STRAIT, an arm of the 
Arctic ocean, between the parallels of 69° and 70° 12, 
running between Cockburn island on the N, and Mel- 
ville peninsula on the 8. 

FUSAGASUGA, a large river of New Granada, 
in the dep. of Cundinamarca, formed by the union 
of the Pasca and the Sumapaz. It has a NW course, 
and flows into the Magdalena. It abounds with alli- 
gators of an uncommon size.—Also a village ou the 
banks of the F., 36 m. SW of Bogota. 

FUSAIT (Wap1 et), a small stream flowing into 
the Jordan, on the r. bank, 6m. SSW of Shahad. 

FUSANA, a town in the S part of Tunis, 80 m. 
WSW of Kairwan. 

FUSARO, a lake of Naples, in the prov. and 11 
m. WSW of Naples, a little to the S of Cumae, and 
to the N of the Monte-di-Procida. It lies in the flat 
alluvial land which here forms the shore of the Medi- 
terranean; and is so low as to communicate with the 
sea. Itis the only remaining relic of the once sombre 
and poetical Acheron; but has an open cheerful ap- 
pearance, and is at present chiefly remarkable for ita 
excellent oyster-beds.—Prof. Forbes. 

FUSCALDO, See Foscaxpo. , 

FUSE, a river of Hanover, which, after flowing 
through the principality of Hildesheim, and passing 
Peina, falls into the Aller below Zell, after a course 
of 60 m. from SSE to NNW. It receives the Ersse 
on the r., and the Aue on the |. ae 

FUSHAN. See Fosnay. 

FUSHENG, a town of Persia, in Khorassan, 26 
m. N of Herat. AD. 

FUSIGNANO, a small town of the Ecclesiastical 
states, in the duchy of Ferrara, on the |. bank of the 


eset 10 m. WNW of Ravenna, and 28 m. SE of || 


errara, ‘ £.wte" 

FUSINA, a small town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the duchy of Venice, on the 1. bank of the canal or 
Brenta, 4 m. W of Venice. Pop. 1,200. 


FUSIVATA, a town of Japan, in the islaad of 


Nifon, 56 m. SSE of Meaco. “iy tans 

FUSSACH, a large village of the Tyrol, om the 
nine Gerd ha | 
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FUSSEN, a town of Bavaria, on the const of | 
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EK side of the lake of Constanz, and on the 1. bank 
| of a stream of the same name. 
Swabia, on the |. bank of the Lech, 21 m. ESE of 


Kempten. Pop. 1,315. 

FUSTINAN A, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
36 m. SSE of Pampeluna, on the Ll. bank of the 
Ebro. Pop. 858. 

FUSU, a decayed town of Upper Guinea, in the 
kingdom of Assim, 40 m. N of Cape-Coast-Castle, 
and G0 m. SE of Komassi. . 

FUSUWHYE, a village of Kumasi, between 


Mansu and Prahsu, on the road from Cape Coast to 


| from Cape C 

| Ashantee. Though of recent origin, and built on a 
spot which in 1839 was covered with dense forest, its 
pop. was estimated in 1849 at 1,000. It owes its 
origin to refugees, from the old Assin country, who 

} occupy all the country betwixt Yankumasi and the 

| river Prah, a range of about 66 m. 

FUTAJALLON, an extensive country of W. 

Africa, situated about the sources of the Gambia, 
the Rio-Grande, and the Niger. The climate is 
good; and though the soil is in many places rocky 
and arid, yet about a third of the surface is ex- 

_ tremely fertile, The objects of cultivation are chiefly 
rice and maize. ‘The hilly grounds afford pasture to 
considerable numbers of sheep. Iron ore is wrought 

| 

t 

| 


and thanufactured into a very malleable species of 


iron. The mines are deep, with long galleries, hay- 
ing openings above for the admission of air and 
light. The inhabitants of the country are Fellatahs. 
Their houses are neat, well-built, and placed at a 
distance from each other as a security against fire. 
Their principal towns contain manufactories of nar- 
row cloths which form the dress of the country; 
also of articles in iron, silver, wood, and leather. 
The merchants undertake also long commercial 
journeys, and are acquainted both with Cassina and 
Timbuctu. With the latter place there is free com- 
munication by a journey of four months. The prin- 
eipal towns are Timbu and Labi, the former contain- 
ing 7,000, and the latter 5,000 inhabitants. 

FUTAK, a town of Hungary, on the Danube, op- 
posite Peterwardein, situated in a plain, 16 m. SSE 
of Bacs. Pop. 4,700. 

FUTATORO, a country of W. Africa, situated 
between the higher parts of the Senegal and Gambia, 
to the W of Bondu, between 12° and 15° W long. 
It is oceupied by Foulahs, but is little known, not 
having been traversed by any European traveller. 

FUTESTE, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the 
prov. of Lower Wallachia, sanjak of Jalomitza, on 
an arm of the Danube, to the SE of Slobosia. 

FUTIGHUR, a fortress of N. India, in the Pun- 


jab, in N lat. 34° 17’, on the route from Attock to | 


Cashmere.—Also a fort at the E end of the Khyber 
pass, in N lat. 33° 20’. 
FUTI-PANJAL, a mountain of N, India, on the 


5 side of the vale of Cashmere, in about N lat. 33° | 


20. Its alt. exceeds 12,000 ft. 

FUTTEHABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Agra, 15 m. SSE of that city.—Also a town 
of Afghanistan, in N lat. 34° 21’, BE long. 70° 18’, at 
an alt. of 3,098 ft. above sea-level. 

FUTTEHGHUR, a town of Hindostan, situated 
on the W bank of the Ganges, 3 m. below the city of 
Furrne!] l, formerly an extensive military can- 
tonment, but now chiefly oceupied by the civil esta- 
blishment of the Furruckabad district. Indigo is 
extensively grown in the environs; and nfany in- 
digo-planters make it their head-quarters.—Also a 
town of Bhawlpur, near the |. bank of the Ghara. 

FUTTEHGUNGE, a village of India, in the prov. 
of Delhi, 10 m. 8 of Meergunge, near the Ramgunga 


river, celebrated as the spot on which a fierce battle 


—— 
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between the English and Rohillas was fought on 
24th October, 1794. | 
FUTTEHPOOR, or Futrenrore-Srxrt, a town of 
Hindostan, in the prov. and 8 m. SSW of Agra, in N 
lat. 27° 3’, Elong. 77° 54’. It is thus described in the 
Ayeen Akbery. “Tt was formerly a village dependent 
on Byaneh, and is situated at the distance of 24 m. 
from Agra. It has a stone fort containing magnifi- 
cent buildings; and over one of the gates are two 
astonishing elephants carved in stone. The royal 
palace and the houses of the nobility are built upon 
the mountain; but the plains are also decorated with 
many houses and gardens. His majesty [Akbar] 
has caused to be erected upon the top of the moun- 
tain a mosque, a college, and a monastery for Satis, 
which are the admiration of all travellers. Adjoin- 
ing to the city is a lake extending 24 m.: and upon 
the edge of it his majesty has constructed an amphi- 
theatre with high towers, used for playing the game 
of chowgong, and for elephant fights, &c. In this 
neighbourhood is a quarry of red stone.” Abul Fazil 
has omitted to mention that one reason of the em- 
peror incurring so great an expense was to gratify 
the ambition of a celebrated saint, to the efficacy of 
whose prayers he believed himself indebted for the 
birth of a son. The tomb of the saint is situated on 
the top of the mountain, and is still the resort of 
Mahommedan pilgrims. The walls enclosing the 
royal palace and its offices were 6 m. in circumf. and 
embraced within their limits two or three of the 
highest points of the Bhurtpore or Biana range. 
The whole is now a heap of deserted ruins —aAlso a 
town of Sinde, 40m. SW of Bukkur,—Also a town. 
of the Punjab, on the Ravi, 100 m. SW of Lahore. 
—Also a town in the Doab, 40 m. NW of Kurrah. 
—Also a town of Delhi, 30 m. SSE of Delhi, and 
within 6 m. of the r. bank of the Jnmna.—Also a 
town of Bahar, 25 m. NNE of Chupra, near the r. 
bank of the Gunanek. 

FUTWA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, at the junction of the Pompon with the 
Ganges, m.Sof Patna. At this place there is now 
a good brick bridge; but in 1574 the Afghan army, 


Tetreating from the arms of the emperor Akbar, 


suffered dreadfully by the bridge at this point break- 
ing down. It is famous for the manufacture of 
table-cloths and sheeting. 

FUUR-LAND, an island of Denmark, in the 
Lymifiord-gulf. It is about 12 m. in cireumf.. and 
has an area of 10 sq.m. It contains a town of the 
same name, and $ villages. 

FUVEAUX, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Bonuches-du-Rhone, cant. and 7 m. W of Trets. 
Pop. 1,897. 

FUZER, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Abu- 
joar, 15 m. SE of Kaschau. 

FY A, a village of Upper Guinea, in the Akim 
territory, 40 m. SE of Coomassie, 

FYEN. See Funen. 

FYENS-HOVED, a cape of Denmark, on the N 
coast of the island of Funen, forming the extremity 
of the peninsula of Hiadsholm, in N lat. 55° 35°. 

ERS, or Forers, a small river of Scotland, in 
Inverness-shire, which, after running through the 
vale of Fyers, falls into Lochness. 

FYFIELD, a parish in Berks, 4 m. NW of Abing- 
don. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. 382.—Also a parish. 
in Essex, 2m, NE of Chipping-Ongar. Area 2.030 
acres. Pop. 563.—Also a parish in Hants, 5 m. W 
Area 2,210 acres. Pop. 236, 
FYLINGDALES, a parish in the N. R. of York- 


shire, 5 m. SSE of Whitby. Area 13,010 acres. | 

Pop. 1,611. os 
FYLLERYD, a village of Sweden, 4 m. NE of” 

Wexio. Near it are mineral springs. nal 
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By an arm of the sea, in the co. of 





FYNE (Loc 
Argyle, running ! 
Cowal for about 40 m., and varying in breadth from 
4toim. At its N extremity it spreads out into a 
fine bay before the town of Inverary. It has been 
long celebrated for the herrings which are caught in 
it, and which are of a superior quality to any found 
in the adjoining seas. During the fishery, which 
lasts from July to January, the loch is covered with 
fishing boats. 

FYRIS, a river of Sweden, formed by the union of 
the Danmora and the Wendel, which running §, 
flows into Lake Ekoln after a course of 20 m. 

FY VIE, a large parish of Aberdeenshire, 24 m. 
NNW of Aberdeen. Pop. in 1841, 3,597. 

FYZABAD, a city of Hindostan, in the prov. of 





G 


GAABEN-SUND, a strait of Denmark, which 
separates the islands of Sieland and Falster. It is 
15 m. in length, and about 3 m. in medium breadth. 
Tt contains several islands, the principal of which is 

dagoe. 

GABA, a river of Wallegga, a region to the S of 
Abyssinia, which rises in the same large forest in 
which the Gojeb rises, and unites with the Bara to- 
wards the NW.—Beke. 

GABALDON, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 51 m. SSE of Cuenca, partido of 
Motilla-del-Palancar, on a hill. Pop. 443. 

GABALVA, a hamlet in the p. of Llandaff, Gla- 
morganshire. Pop. 259. 

GABARDAN, formerly a district of France, in 
the gov. of Guyenne-et-Gascogne. It formed a por- 
tion of the Condomois, and took its name from its 
capital, Gabarret. It is now comprised in the E part 
of the dep. of the Landes, and in the SW of that of 
the Lot-et-Garonne. 

GABARRA, or Porto-pa-Gasarra, a village of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Maranhf&o, on the r. bank of 
the Rio Itapicuru, between the towns of Caxias and 
Itapicuru-Mirim, 

GABARRET, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Landes, arrond. of Mont- 
de-Marsan, The cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. in 
1831, 9,407; in 1841, 8,516.—The town is 29m, ENE 
of Mont-de-Marsan, on the Gelise. Pop. 854. It 
has fairs four times a-year, and has a considerable 
trade in grain and pigs. This town was formerly 
cap. of the little district of Gabardan. 

GABARROUS, a bay of the island of Cape Bre- 
ton, on the E coast, 6 m. SW of Louisburg, in N lat. 
45°51. It is 6 m.in length, and 8 m. in breadth. 
The roadstead is , and affords safe anchorage. 

GABASA-CON-ALCANAR-Y-VILET, a vyil- 
lage of Spain, in Aragon, in the prov. and 51 m, 


ESE of Huesca, partido and 8 m. SSW of Bena- . 


barre, at the foot of a hill. Pop. 190. It has a 
public granary. 

GABATIEH, or Kesatrren, a large Arab village 
of Syria, midway between Sanur and Janin, in 
lat. 32° 26’. | | 

GABBIANETTA, a village of Austrian Lom- 
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tween the district of Kintyre and 








| Casale, 7 m. WNW of Asti, near the 1. bank of the 
Po. Pop. 
| GABEL 
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Oude, on the bank of the Dewah, or Gogra, adjoining 
the ancient city of Ayodha, the capital of the cele- 
brated Hindu demigod Ram. It is said to owe its 
origin to the nabob Sufder Jung having about the 
year 1740 erected some temporary houses in an ex- 
tensive garden at this place. His son, after the 
battle of Buxar, removed his residence to this place, 
and gave orders for erecting a palace and other pub- 
lic buildings. The officers of the court followed his 
example, and the city rose in a few years; but as the 
greater number of the houses were built in a hurry, 
and had only tiled roofs, many of them fell to decay 
soon after the nabob Assup Addowleh had trans- 
ferred the cap. to Lucknow. It is still, however, a 
considerable city.— Also a village of Afghanistan, 
on the Herirud, 32 m. E of Herat. 


















































bardy, in the prov. and 12 m. ENE of Cremona, 
district and 3 m. NE of Piscarolo, near the conflu- 
ence of the Oglio and Mella. Pop. 770. It has a 
fortress enclosed by a broad ditch. 

GABBIANO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 20 m. SW of Brescia, district and 5 m. 
SE of Orzinovi. Pop. 1,850. It has an annual fair, 

GABBIO, Atcasy, or Gsretc, a hamlet of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. of Valais, dizain and 11 m. SE 
of Brig, and 14 m. SE of the village of Simplon, on 
the r. bank of the Krumbach, at an alt. of 4,155 ft. 
above sea-level. The torrent is here crossed by a 
wooden bridge 40 ft. in length; and above it, cut 
out of the granite rock, and 215 ft. in length, is one 
of the fine galleries of the Simplon. , 

GABEL, or Gastona, a town of Bohemia, circle 
of Bunzlau, 27 m. NNW of Jung-Bunzlan, and 53: 
m. NNE of Prague, on the Junferbach, at an alt. of 
| 808 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 2,000. It is fortified, 
and occupies an important position near the pass 
into Upper Lusatia. It has some manufactories of 
cloth and calico, and cotton spinning-mills, and several 
printing-mills and dye-works. In 1759 several Prus- 
sian battalions were here made prisoners by the Im- 
perialists.—Also a town in the circle and 37 m. E of 
Chradim, and 37 m. ESE of Koniggritz, on the 1. 
bank of the Stille-Adler. Pop. 605, There is no 
manufactory in this place, but a great deal of spin- 
Ting and weaving, occupations which the people 
pursue in their own houses, The streets, with the 
exception of the market-place, are narrow and steep. 

GABELLA, or Ganena, a town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in the sanjak of Herzegovine, cap. of a district, 
onthe r. bank of the Narenta, near the confluence 
of the Croupa, 14 m. SE of Gliubuschi, and 29 m- 

WNW of Glubigne. te 
GABELLAS, an Indian tribe of Brazil, who inhabit the banks }j] 
of the Miarim and Codo, near the centre of the prov. of Maranham. _}| 

GABELLE, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. of 
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GABERSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia, rezency and 51 m. SSW of Breslau, circle 
and 6m. N of Glatz. Pop. 980. 

GABES. See Canes. 

GABLA, or GaviA-La-GRanbE, a town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 6 m. SW of Grenada, 
ob of Santa-Fé, on a rising ground on the 1. 

ank of the Genil. Pop. 3,626. It has a public 
granary, and several tile and gypsum kilns, 

GABIAN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Herault, cant. of Ronujan, 14 m. NNE of Bezieres. 
Pop. 980. In the environs are niines of coal, vitriol, 
and belemites, a quarry of pumice-stone, a spring of 
petroleum, and in an adjacent mountain rovk-crystal 
of fine quality is found in considerable quantities, 

GABLANO, a town of Piedmont, in the div. and 
30 m. NW of Alexandria, prov. and 14 m. W of Ca« 
sale, near the r. bank of the Po. Pop. 2,200. 

GABLE asp FORELAND, or Partnvl-Te-ra, 


a headland of New Zealand, ot the E coast of New | 


Ulster, in 5 lat. 38° 31’. 


GABLINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 


of Suabia, on the 1. bank of the Schmulter, 8 m. 
NNW of Augsburg. Pop: 650. It possesses a cas- 
tle and 3 churches, and has a brewery, a saw and an 
oil-mill. 

GABLONZ, GastuyKa, or GanLontc, a town of 
Bohemia, circle of Bunzlau. 27 m. NNE of Jung- 
Bunzlan, 60 m. NE of Prague, on the |. bank of the 
Neisse. Pop.3,209. It has extettsive manufactories 
of cloth, crystal, ornamental glass, and imitatior 
pearls, amounting in annual value to 600,000 florins, 
or about £60,000, and giving employment to 6,000 

rsons. 


pe 
GABOLTO, a town of Hungary, in the comitat of | 
| the latter with the En 


Saros, 6 m. NW of Bartfeld, and 48 m. N of Kas- 
chau. It is noted for its mineral waters. 


GABRIAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


Aveyron. cant. of Espalion. Pop. 2,336. 
GABRIEL CHANN EL, an arm of the sea in the 
archipelago of Tierra-del-Fuego, between Dawson 
island and the N side of the E portion of King 
Charles’ South land, in S lat. 54° 10’, W long. 70° 40°. 
GABRIEL (Movst), a mountain in co. Cork, in 


the peninsila between Roaring water and Dunmanus | 


bays, and overhanging the village of Skull. It rises 
in steep and rugged acclivities to the height of 1,335 ft. 
GABRIEL (Sarst), an island of the 5. Pacific, in 
the archipelago of New Britain. to the E of Admi- 
ralty islands, in $ lat. 2° 8’. It is of oval form, and 
is surrounded by a coral bank. 
GABRIEL (Sax), a mission of New California, 
90 m. NW of San Diego, on a small river near its 
entrance into San Pedro bay.—Also an island and for- 
tress in the estuary of the La Plata, 36 m. ENE of 


Buenos-Ayres, opposite Colonia-do-Sacramento, in | 


S lat, B4° 25". " 4 

GABRIEL (Sao), a fort of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, Brazilian Guayana, on the r. bank of the Rio 
Negro, 6 m. from Nazareth.—Also a town in the 
proy. of Rio-Grande-do-Sal, in the district of Caca- 
paba, near the Taquarembo. It is also called Batuv1 
and VAcAuL. al 

GABRITN, a town of Arabia, in Oman, 7m. SW 
of Rostak. ' 

GABRIS, an isolated mountain of Switzerland, on 
the confines of the cant. of St. Gallen and Appenzell, 
8 m. NE of Appenzell, between Trogen and Alt- 
stetten. It rises to the height of 4,284 ft. above 
sea-level, and commands a view of great extent and 
macnificence. ; 

GABROVA, or Kanrova, a town of Turkey in 


| the | 
the 


GABUN (Rio), a river of Guinea, called by the 
natives M’poxGo, which has its head-streams in the 
unexplored Ungobai territory, to the 5 of the Equa- 
tor, and flows into the gulf of Guinea by a Jarge 
estuary, the N point of which, Point Clara, is in 


lat. O° 304, E long. 9° 20$°; and the 8 point, Sandy 


point, bears 5 } W 10m. from Point Clara. It is 
reported to be navigable by a sloop-of-war for above 
T0m A trading town, called King Qua Ben’s town, 
stands on the Is shore, 9 m. S by E from Point 
Clara; and another town, called King Glass town, is 
situated on the same side of the river 3} m. further 
to the SE. At about 20 m, from its mouth, the river 
formas a great bight to theE; and 20m. beyond this, it 
is said to divide into two arms, one extending to the 
NE, perhaps into the Shikan territory; and the other 
running SSE.—* The river G; combines every facility 
for trade, the navigation being easy, having no bar at 
its entrance from which danger is to be apprehended, 
and the ascent being free froin obstacles for several 


miles. The climate, however, seems unhealthy; as, 


though the country rises in some places into consi- 
derable hills, yet there is nothing but low swamps 
between them and the river. The natives of G. are 


| a fine-looking race of negroes; they nearly all speak 


English with fluency, and generally understand it, 
But here, as elsewhere, fetishes, carried on the per- 


| son, are worn as protections against poison and vio- 


lent deaths; and it would appear that they are sub- 
sidiary to the resident fetishe, one of whom is sup- 
posed to exist in every town. ‘The ordinary cruel- 
ties and superstitious observances of the country also 
prevail here. The trade of the river has consisted 
Mase ons in slaves and ivory; the former ona great 
stale, with the French, asain. and Portuguese; 

lish, Camwood was also in 
great demand during the late war for army clothing; 
but sinte the this trade has almost ceased, 
These people, like all savages, are difficult to trade 
with,—postponing the conclusion of their bargains 
until the patience of those with whom they deal is 
exhausted; and, wheh the sgreement is made, they 
commence endless persecution for ‘a dash,’ or pre- 
sent, ‘to make friend.’ Should the article they part 
with be valuable, they will take assorted goods only 


-in exchange. Thus, for two large tusks taken on 


board the merchant brig in the fiver, oo to- 
gether 130 lbs., the native to whom they belonged 
received the following articles: 4 muskets, 2 large 
brass pans, 2 iron kettles, 4 pietes of cloth, assorted 
fish-hooks, earthenware, beads, copper bars, and a 
jar of rom.” [Owen.] The native name of the 
country, which we call Gabun, is Empungwa. Bow- 
dich considers its extent as only about 40 m. in 
length, by about 30m. in breadth. Its productions 
are ivory, plantains, bananas, dye-woods, gums, bees’ 

wax, and ebony. Kings, Bowdich says, are numerous 
here, and scarcely comparable even with the petty ca- 
boceers of Fanti. The greatest trader, or the richest 
man of every small village, assumes the title, but not 
unfrequently suffers gross indignities from his sub- 
jects, from not having the power to punishthem. The 
king of Naango seems of acknowledged superiority, 
and is comparatively respectable, | in means and 
power; he is known in trading vessels by the name 
of King George. The brother succeeds before the 
som. e legislative and judicial power is vested in 
vernor, controlled by the king, who may order 
th of a man; but if pomenene no good reason, 
the offending party is generally allowed to retire else- 


where. All children share the property of the father 


in equal portions, except the eldest son, ¥ 
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stances—his own death is inevitable. If he kills one 
of his wives—his rank is designated by the number 
—he pays a fine to her family, who, and not the 
husband, are involved in all her palavers. The ac- 
knowledged heir to a property may bring a palaver 


against his father, or whoever may be possessed of 


it, for killing a slave unjustly, or otherwise injuring 
the property, and oblige him to make good the in- 
jury.—The American missionaries on this part of 
the coast appear to have been well-received by the 
natives. In 1844, Lieut. F. de Langle, of the French 
marine, executed a survey of the estuary of the G., 
and the adjoining coast, in which he has chosen to 
confer French names on all the leading points of 


eoast. Thus the peninsula of Esterias has become | 


in his chart the peninsula of Louis-Philippe; and 
Point Clara figures as Cape Joinville. 
gust 1846, Lient. Pigeard, another French officer, 


visited this part of the coast, and reported his having | 


effected treaties of commerce with all the chiefs along 


the river as far as Cobangoi. 
- GACE, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Orne, arrond. of Argentan. The | 


cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,825; in 
1841, 8,525, The town is 16 m. ENE of Argentan, 
on the r. bank of the Tonques, on the road from 
Alengon to Rouen. Pop. 1,470. It has manufac- 
tories of linen. and of candles, and several distilleries 
of brandy. Fairs for cattle. grain, lint, and articles 
of local manufacture are held six times a-year. 

GACHARSK, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 56 m. ENE of Mohilev, district and 15 m. 
NW of Mstislavl, at the confluence of the Gorodenka 
and Molokhva. 

GACILLY (La), a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Morbilhan, cant. of Carentoir, 34 m. 
ENE of Vannes, on the r. bank of the Aff. Pop. 
1,403. It has several tanneries, and possesses a con- 
siderable trade in cattle, grain, and hemp. 

GACOGNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nievre, cant. of Corbigny. Pop. 1,000. 

GA’'CS, Ga’‘csvaraLitya, or Haits, a town of 


Hungary, in the comitat of Nograd, on the r. bank | 


of the Tugar, 35m. Sof Brezno-Banya, Pop. 4,500. 
Tt has an extensive manufactory of fine cloth, a paper- 
mill, and a manufactory of China. 

GADA'MES, or GHADAMIS, an oasis on the W 
side of the kingdom of Tripoli, said to contain 92 
villages, and many remains of Roman architecture. 
The chief town, which gives name to the oasis, and 
is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Cydamus, 
was till lately an independent town. According to 
Mr. Richardson the town of G. lies SW of Tripoli. 
9 days’ journey, that is, travelling continually, and 
with good camels, at a fair pace; but the ghafalals, 
or caravans, usnally employ from 15 to 20 and 25 
days. Estimating good camel travelling at 14 hours 
per day, and 3 m, an hour, the distance from Tripoli 
to G. will be about 380 m. G. is, according to Ma- 
jor Laing, in N lat. 30° 7’, E long. 9° 16. Mr. 

ichardson informs us that there are three routes 
from Tripoli to G.:—one via Gharian, and two ria 


Yefran, different names for portions of the same chain | 


of the Atlas. That via Gharian, fetching a compass 
more to the E, is the longest by two or three fas 
but is usually safer than the other two, there being 
less banditti en route. Of the other two via Yefran, 
that by Derg or Deredsche, is longer than that by 
Sinawan, the former occupying 20, and the latter 15 
days, in the common parlance of merchants. The 
distances of the two latter routes are thus distributed: 


—3 days from Tripoli SSW to the Jebel-Yefran; 3 
or 6 from the mountains SSW to Sinawan or to 
Derg; and 2 or 3 from these villages SW toG. The 


In Au-— 


| present. 





and the camels en route. The natural productions 
of the oasis of G. are few: the principal one is the 
palm or date tree. This tree surrounds the city so 
thickly, and in such numbers, that the buildings can- 
not be seen without the walls; it gives, however, a 
beautiful effect to the oasis in the midst of the wide- 
spread desolation and frightful barrenness of the 
Sahara. The dates of these trees are principally of 


the black sort called madgheeou, and of the yellow, 


called temoud and teseeween; but they do not furnish 
enough for the inhabitants; and dates are imported 
from Fezzan and the Tunisian Jerid. or date-coun- 
try. Besides the palm, there are some fruits and 
vegetables produced in the gardens, such as pomegra-* 
nates, grapes, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, almonds, 
olives, melons, pumpkins, tomatoes, onions, pepper, 
harley, wheat, and foswh (not unlike wheat in taste 
and quality); but all these are grown in very small 
qnantities, and of some fruits there is only a tree or 


‘two. The country around is waste, uncultivated, 
| and without water; but varied by plains of vast ex- 


tent, low and gloomy ridges of mountains, sand in 
heaps and scattered, and the dry beds of rivers,—if, 
indeed, they were ever running streams of water. 
Towards the W a long chain of mountains of sand 
stretches 15 days’ journey. It is impassable for 
horses, and is the retreat of robbers, called Shan- 
bah, who make incursions throngh all the neigh- 
bouring countries on the Saharan borders of Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Algiers, and are the terror of this part 
of the desert. The oasis itself is surrounded with 
walls, occupying a circuit of from 4 to 5 m., and re- 
quiring about 14 hour, at a moderate pace of walk- 
ing, to make the tour of them. This circumference 
includes the entire of the circuit of the city, the gar- 
dens, and the cultivated land. The walls vary from 
12 to 15 and 20 ft. high, and are about 2 ft. thick, 
with an occasional tower surmounting them; but, 
with the exception of one part, which was built by 
certain owners of gardens some 14 years ago, these 
walls are in an entirely ruinous condition. Many 
buildings, which formerly adorned the gardens and 
the suburbs, now present only a heap of rubbish; and 
the city was evidently in a past age much more flour- 
ishing, and much larger and more populated than at 
The streets are small, narrow, and wind- 
ing; and all covered in or over, with here and there 
an open place to let in the light. Both the houses 


and the streets are admirably adapted for the cli- 


mate, which is intensely hot in summer, and equally 
cold during winter; for they alike protect the inha- 
bitants from the fiery glare of the summer's sun, and 
from the keen blast of the winter’s wind. In the 
centre of the town is a large pool out of which all 
the streets and gardens are plentifully supplied. ‘The 


pop. of G., which freqnently varies on account of the 


movements of the merchants and traders, is not more 
than 3,000, which may be thus classified: 
Ghadamsee men, ; : ‘ ‘“ 500 souls. 
Ghadamsee women, at about a third more, 670 
Children, each man having twoorthree, . 1, 
Slaves and strangers, these latter Arabs and Tu- 
aric > - a -. "i - 





Total, ; ; , ~, eee 

Say in round numbers 3,000, all Mahommedans. 
They are greatly mixed with the Negro race, and 
two-thirds of them are casts more or less dark. This 
arises from the Sudan merchants, who have trat- 
ficked from time immemorial in slaves, cohabiti 

with their favourite slaves, whereas the Tuaricks o 
the Sahara, who generally have not money to pur- 
chase slaves, arc comparatively a pure and unmixed 
race of Arabs. Some of the Tuarick women are in- 
deed quite fair, both in skin and in features. ~ 





remainder of the time is occupied m resting the men | were 7 schools in G. when Mr. Richardson vii ted it 
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pay for their chil- 
a 4 their children 
free. It is the boast of the Ghadamseen that all 
their compatriots can read and write; but this is the 
sum of their education. The merchants, of course, 


in 1845. Those as who can 
dren do so; those who cannot, se 


acquire experience im their long journeys through | 
various countries; many of them also have been to 


Mecca; but the people are generally very ignorant, 
and their isolated position renders. their prejudices 
more numerous.and stronger than those of the inhabi- 
tants of the coast of B Upon the whole, how- 
ever, they are amoral and peaceable people; and theft 
and drunkenness, or other low vices and crimes, are 
almost unknown amongst them. From time imme- | 
ee they have never had troops to defend their 
» whilst ite walls have been sutfered gradually to 

fal ‘into decay. By money and policy they appear 
to have been able to procure the protection of the 
wild Tuaricks—who shun the more civilized cities on 
the coast—from the attacks of the still wilder hordes 
of robbers. The language of the inhabitants is a 
species of the Berber of the mountainous districts of 
Algiers and Marocco: the Tuarick is not unlike it in 
sound and emphasis. Neither the Ghadamsee lan- 
guage nor the Tuarick is written. Formerly the 
hadamsee people were governed by their own 
sheikhs, but they are now under a Turkish governor, 
commonly called rais, or head, who of course is de- 
pendent upon the pasha of Tripoli. The rais has 
only about 120 troops, who are all Arabs, and only 
about a dozen of them are mounted. By such pal- 


try, such inconsiderable means, does the Sublime 


rtant city of G. 


Porte hold possession of this i 
e Sahara! The 


and the neighbouring oases of t 


name of a Turk is still all- eee gra in this part of | 


Northern Africa, and the Turkish sultan is looked 
upon as the head and chief of their religion by the 
marabouts of this city.—There are no native manu- 
factures in G., unless the weaving of woollen bara- 
cans, durnuses, and jubahs, be so designated; but 
ate i zh te ey occupation of all the women in 
ripol has, nevertheless, people employed in 
all the common trades of Moorish cities. With the 
exception of highly embroidered shoes, however, Mr. 
Richardson observed nothing particular in the shops. 
The people wear the blue and other coloured coarse | 
cottons of Sudan. which distinguish them from the 
rest of the inhabitants of the regency. Commerce 
has always been the foundation-stone of the celebrity 
of G., whose merchants have been known for centu- 
ries through the length and breadth of Africa. 
Nevertheless, owing to the decline of trade in the 
interior, the caravans are now principally directed to 
and from Tripoli and Sudan. There is no regular 
caravan to Timbuctn. Kanu, about 15.days’ jour- 
ney from Sokkatu, and the same from the Niger, and | 
30 from Bornu, is the capital and rendezvous of the 
Ghadamsee merchants, who rarely now visit Tim- 
buctu, except by joining the caravans of Marocco. 
There are occasionally small caravans vie Souf to 
Tunis, and others to Fezzan; but owing to the ex- 
tinction of the slave-trade in Tunis, and the prohi- 
bitive duties of the Ottoman government of Tripoli, 
thadamsee merchants now go rarely to Tunis, 
whilst they have: little commerce with Fezzan. In- 
deed, the capital of Marocco is properly the rival of 
G., and what with the competition of that city, and 
the diminution of the slave-trade, its commerce has 
been for some time in a declining state. But there 
are always from two to three large caravans between 
G. and Kanu, the capital of Sudan, in the course of 
year. ' and smaller caravans to other 
places export pottery of various colours, but mostly 
blue; a species of coarse calico called samia, from the 
of the calico itself, which is made at Kanu and 


Sa 





Nafi on the Niger: elephants? teeth; bees’ wax; yee 
hous, a perfume which Catholics use in their churches * 
as incense; ostrich feathers; wild bullocks’ skins called 
blabou, and other skins chiefly red; gold-dust, and 
gold ornaments chiefly for women; senna; indigo; 
ghour nuts,.a sort of truitie, which is chewed or sucked 
in the mouth like tobacco; parrots, and sheep. They 


| import silks, brocade, and cloth, all of the ordinary 


sort and of ri 4 colours, as red, yellow, and light 
green; paper of all kinds; beads of glass of all sizes, 
and glass ornaments; needles; small looking-plasses 
from. Bohemia; broadswords, &e. The caravans, 
either of the Tuaricks or the Ghadamsecen, bring 
slaves from ‘Timbuctn, Sudan, and Bornu, but chiefly 
from. the latter two countries; these arrive in G. 

twice, and sometimes thrice, during the year; and 
are exported to various parts of 'Tripoli, an formmerty 
to Tunis and Algiers. A good adult slave 1s sold in 
G. for 30 mahhbouls, or about £7 sterling; most of 
them, however, are sold at 15 and 20 mabhbouls, or 
from £4 to £5 each.—Three principal commercial 
routes lead from G. into the interior of Africa. The 
Ist, or most eastern of these, passes by Tesan and 
Jermah to Murzuk. The 2d, passing through the 
territory of the northern Tuaricks, and by the town 
of Ghat, skirts the desert of Sudan, and turns SSW 
to. Aghades, and thence to Cashna. The 3d goes by 
Mosageni to Ensala, or Ain-es-Salah, and Agabli, 

and thence by the desert of Tenezarof to Timbuctn. 

GADDESBY, a parish in Leicestershire, 6.m. SW 
of Melton-Mowbray. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 276; in 1841, aol. 

GADDESDEN Sper and Litr.e), two pa- 
rishes in Herts. Great G.. 3 m. NW of sii 
Hempstead, has an area of 4,000 acres, Pop. 
1831, 988; in 1841, 1,109 —Litile G., 4m. ES. of 
Ivinghoe, has an area of 910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
492; in 1841, 454. 

GAD E, # "small stream in Hertfordshire, which 
joins the Colne near Rickmansworth, after a course, 
nearly parallel with the Grand Junction canal, of 18 
m. from NW to SE. 

GADEA (Santa), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Vittoria, 5 m. W of Miranda-de-Ebro. 

GADEBUSCH, «a town and bail of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 15 m. E of Ratzburg, on the r. bank 
of the Radegazt. The town is walled, and has nu- 
merous breweries and distilleries. Pop. of bail. 2,264. 

GADEN, a village of Austria, 5 m. N by W of 
Baden, on a branch of the Friesting. 

GADGAK, or GaGak, an active volcano in the is- 
land of Java, 48 m. SW ‘of Batavia. 

GADIATSCH, or Gapircnu, a town of Russia, in 
the gov. of Poltava, 36 m. SE of Romen, at the con- 
fluence of the Khoral and the Psol, in N lat. 50° 22". 
Pop. 3,641. It has an active trade in wheat, tobacco, 
wax, and wool, the produce of the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

GADIE, or Gapr, a stream in Aberdeenshire, 
which rises in the p. of Clatt, and falls into the Urie, 
in the p. of Oyne, after a course from W to. E of 
about 15 m. 

GADMEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Berne, 10.m. E of Meyringen, on a river of the 
same name, one of the head-streams of the Aar. 

GADO (Caso pet). See Deteapo. 

GADONT, a village of Sardinia, in the division of 
Cagliari, 38 m. E of Oristano, near the r. bank of 
the upper course of the Flumendosa. 

GADOR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9 m. 
W of Almeria, on the r. bank of the Almeria, and 
at the foot of the Sierra-de-Gador fae 7/500 eg 
a ramification of the Sierra-Nevada. Fone ead 
The sierra, which is an enormons block 
celebrated for its productive lead mine. - 
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the Indian ocean, to the N of Malé-Atoll, in N lat. 
4° 45". Pop. 50. 

GAFSA, Carsa, or Carsa, a town of Tunis, 69 
m. W of Cabes, and 195 m. SSW of Tunis, to the N 
| of Lake Laudeah. It is situated on a rising ground, 
| and is surrounded with fine plantations of almonds, 
olives, pistacchios, and other fruits, which are sup- 
plied with water from two fountains within the 
walls of the town. Beyond its immediate vicinity, 
however, the face of the country is desert, exhibiting 
| only barren hills and voiceless solitudes. 

GAG, or GaGa, a small island in the strait of 
Gilolo, to the NW of New Guinea, in § lat, 0° 18°. 
It is uninhabited; but produces sago and timber in 
abundance. and has a harbour on its § side. 

GAGE-BASSE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Nenville. Pop. 150. 

GAGE-HAUTE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Neuville. Pop. 380. 

GAGES, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, cant of Chitvres. Pop. 591. 


GADSDEN, a county in the central part of Flo- 

* rida, U. S., bounded by the Ocklockony river on the 

F, and the Appalichicola on the W. Pop. 5,992. 
Its cap. is Quincy. 

GADSHI, a small lake of the Caucasian isthmns, 
near the coast of the Caspian, 15 m. NNW of Der- 
bend. 

GADU, a small state of Senegambia, intersected 
by affluents of the Ba-Wulima and Ba-Fing, the two 
head-streams of the Senegal. It appears to extend 
from the 5 frontiers of Bruko to the Jallonkadu ter- 
ritory on the $. It is a mountainous territory, and 
is reported to contain mines of iron, gold, and salt- 
petre. The inhabitants are Fellatahs. 

GAEL, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Saint-Méen, on the 
1. bank of the Méen, 11m. W of Montfort. Pop. 2,055. 

GAELUTA, an inland state of Guinea, on the r. 
bank of the Assazie, to the 5 of the Shikan country, 
and nearly under the equator. 

GAEPAERT, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, dep. of W ytschaete. GAGES, a village of France, in the dep. of Avey- 

GAER, a township in the p. of Caeraineon, in | ron, cant. and 5m. 8 of Bosouls, on the r. bank of 
Montgomeryshire, 6m. WSW of Welshpool. Pop. 82. | the Aveyron. Pop. 1,000. 

GASSADALFSJOL, a mountain of Iceland, under| GAGE-TOWM, a town of New Brunswick, the 
the parallel of 65° 46’ 27” N, 20 m. E of Grenjaoar- | cap. of Queen’s co., pleasantly situated on the 5 
stoar. Alt. 2,809 Danish, or 3,820 English feet. bank of a creek nearly opposite the mouth of the 

GZSARTINDR, a mountain on the S coast of |} Gemsec. From this town roads diverge across the 
Iceland, in N lat. 63°.30° 44”, to the S of the Myr- | country to Fredericton, Oromucto, Nerepis, and 
dals-Jokull, and 6m. NE of Dyrholar. Alt. 2,340 | other places; and it is a shipping-place for the pro- 
Danish, or 3,182 English ft duce of the district. | 
_ GAESBE'EK, a commune and village of Belgium, | _GAGGENAU, a village of Baden, in the Middle 
in the prov. of Brabant, cant. of Lennick-Saint-Mar- | Rhine circle, bail. of Rastadt, on the 1. bank of the 
tin, 7m. SW of Brussels. Pop. 391. Murg. Pop. 1,145. It has large glass-works. 

GAE'TA, or Caserta, a town of Naples, in the GAGLIANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
prov. of Terra-di-Lavoro, on a lofty promontory or | Calabria-Ultra 2da, cant. and 3 m. NW of Catan- 
peninsula which divides the gulf of the same name | zaro. Pop. 1,463.—Also a town of Naples, in the 
—the Sinus Tormianus of the ancients—from that of | prov. of Otranto, district and 27 m. SE of Gallipoli, 
Terracina, 41 m. NW of Naples, in N lat. 41° 12’, | near the coast. Pop. 1,478.— Also a village of 
E long. 13° 34’. [Raper.] The promontory on which Sicily, in the prov. and 36m. WNW of Catania — 
it 1s situated is steep towards the sea; and is eon- | Also a village of Tuscany, in the prov. and 18 m. 
nected to the main by a low and narrow isthmus. | NNE of Florence, on the 1. bank of the Tavolano. 

It is about J m. in extent, exclusive of a suburb to GAGLIAVOLA, a town of the Sardinian states, 
the NW; and is protected by a citadel and consider- | in the prov. and 13 m. SSE of Mortara, near the r- 
able fortifications. The streets are narrow, and | bank of the Gogna. Pop. 1,800. 
many of the houses are built as arcades. It is the GAGNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
see of a bishop; and possesses a fine cathedral. Lot, cant. of Bretenoux. Pop. 1,651. | 
Pop. 14,812, of whom upwards of 10,000 reside in| GAGNIE'RE, a stream of France, rising in the 
the suburbs. The anchorage to the N and NW of dep. of Gard, near Malons, and joining the Céze on 
the town is spacious, and has from 10 to 12 fath.| the 1. bank, after a course of about 12 m. from 
ter hie 4m. to the NNE, at the foot of the | NNW to SSE. 
‘ormian hills, is an animated little village on the GAGNY, a vil of France, in the dep. of 
shore, known as Mola-di-Gacta. Cicero's Formia- Seine-et-Oise, eee 9 m. SSE of eaten 
num is supposed to have stood between this v, and | Pop. 850, 
G., and some ruins bathed by the sea are still pointed AGRONE, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
out as a part of his villa—G., after the fall of the | the proy. of Malwa, district and 49 m. SSE of Kolah, 
Western empire, had a republican form of govern- | on the 1. bank of the Kally Sind. ra 
ment, and coined its own money till 1191. In 1453 GAGRUNJ, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
it was seized by Alphonso V. of Aragon, and has Malwah, district of ‘otshura, on the Kallisind. _ 
ance: thet. period peas, to Naples. It made a] GAGUR, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
gallant resistance to the rench arms in July 1806. | Delhi. It takes its rise in the mountains on the 
—The district of G. con the 9 cantons of Cari- | confines of the states of Gurhwal, runs SW, and dis-. 
nola, Fondi, G., Pico, He-de-Ponza, Rocca-Guglielma, appears in the sands on the N skirts of Hurriana. 
Rocea-Monfina, Sessa, and Trajetto. > |, -GAHAIZE (Ras-zx), or Konnrz, a cape of Ara- 
reece es oS ee re bia, on the E coast of the Red sea, bounding Jiddah 
anders, dep. of Me . Pop. 156. : ; ! Pgs er 
GAFDA-NISA. See Gozzo. Hae on the N, and 6 m. NW of the town of 
GAFETE, or Gatretz, a town of Portugal, in | GAHARA, a village of Algiers, in the be: 
the prov. of Alemtejo, comarca and 9 m. NW of | Titteri, 150 m. SSE of Alsace pee ° Mail of eke oh 
Crato, and 5 m.5 of Tolosa, ina plain. Pop. 1,000. | 30 m. W of the salt-marsh called Al-Shot. “ 
It has two hospitals, and several fountains, . 
GAFLENZ, a town of the archdachy of Austria, 
in Upper Anstria, 33 m. SE of Steyer, consisting of 
about 40 houses. ) 
GAFOR, an island of the Maldive archipelago, in 


Ille-et-Vilaine. cant. of Saint-Aubin-d'A: ubigné, 
m. NE of Rennes. Pop. 1,438. or 
GAHAYJA, a village of Sinde, 14 m. sw 

Shikarpur. _ Pop. 500. ~ 
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GAHIBA, a mountain range of Brazil, in the ; The cant., comprising 24 com., had a pop. of 13,863 
prov. of Mato-Grosso, running at a little distance | in 1841.—The town is situated 12 m. NE of Evreux, 
from the r. bank of the Paraguay.—Between the | on the line of the Paris and Havre railway, by which 
foot of this range and the Paraguay, is a lake of the | it is 58 m. from Paris, 25 m. from Rouen, and 85 m. 
same name, communicating with the lake of Man-| from Havre. Pop. in 1841, 2,596. The ancient 
diore on the 8, and Oberava on the N; all which | chateau of the cardinal d’Amboise, at this place, his 
three lakes are converted into one when the Para-| been converted into a house-of-correction, in which 
guay is in flood. _ upwards of 1,000 prisoners are generally confined. — 

GAHRAH, or Garran, a Jukia town of Sinde,| GAILLY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
seated on a salt-water creek communicating with | Hainault, dep. of Chaussée-Notre-Dame-Louvignies. 
Kurrachi, 24 m. W of Tattah. Pop. 118. 

GAIDARO, an island of Greece, in N lat. 37° 28° GAIMERSHEIM. a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
50”, FE long. 23° 57’ 20", 4m. W of Cape Colonna, | of Upper Bavaria, 5 m. NW of Ingolstadt. Pop. 735. 
and separated by a channel not exceeding 1 m.in| GAINA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 24 m. 
breadth from the main. It is above 1 m. in length, | N of Minsk. 
from E by 8, to W by N, and nearly as much in GAINES, a township of Orleans co., in the state 
breadth; but is uninhabited. According to Pausa-| of New York, U. S.. 252 m. W of Albany, watered 
nias. it was anciently celebrated for its ebony wood. | by branches of Oak-Orchard creek. Pop, 2,268,— 
Its solitary shores are now covered with brushwood | Also a township in "Tioga co., in Pennsylvania. 
and a few dwarf shrubs; and it attains an alt. to- | Pop. 915. 
wards its centre of 820 ft. GAINESBOROUGH, a village in Frederick eo. 

GAIDRONISIA, or CaLperosts, three small is- | in the state of Virginia, 154m. NNW of Richmond. 
Jands off the 5 coast of Candia, 16 m. W of Cape | Pop. 150.—Also a y. in Jackson co., Tennessee, 73 
(rialo or Langada. The largest, the ancient Patro- | m. ENE of Nashville. 
clea, is about 9 m. in circumf.; but is a mere barren| GAINESVILLE, a township in Wyoming co., in 
rock, tenanted only by wild pigeons, and lightly | the state of New York, 252 m. W of Albany, watered 
sprinkled over with thyme. by Allen’s creek. Pop. 2,367.—Also a v. in Hall co., 

GAIE’, a village of Senegambia, on the |. bank of | Georgia, 118 m. NNW. of Milledgeville. Pop. 300. 
the Senegal, 150 m. NE of St. Louis. —Also a v. in Sumter co., Alabama, 54 m. SW of 

GAIL, a river of Ilyria, in the gov. of Laybach, | Tuscaloosa. Pop. 1,200. 
rising on the frontiers of Tyrol, and flowing into the| GAINFAHRN, a village of Austria, in the circle of 
Drave near Villach, after a course of about 80 m. | the Lower Wienerwalde, SW of Baden. Pop. 1,120. 
from W to E, in which it passes Saint Lorenz and| GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town and parish in 
Feistritz. Its principal affluent is the Gailitz. the co. of Lincoln, 16m. NW of Lincoln, on the E 

GAILDORF, a town of Wurtemberg, in the Jaxt | bank of the Trent, which is here crossed by a stone 
circle, on the r. bank of the Kocher, 18 m. W of Ell- | bridge of three fine elliptical arches, 21 m. above its 
wangen. Pop. in 1840, 1,611. Tt has alum, vitriol, | junction with the Humber. The parish includes the 
and potash works; and a small quantity of linen and | hamlets of Morton, E. Stockwith, and Walkcrith. 
cotton goods are woven in the town. Its church] Area 7,210 acres. Pop. in 1801, 5,112; in 1831, 
contains the tomb of the ancient counts of Limburg. | 7,535; in 1841, 7,860.— The town, built some- 
In the vicinity is a fine chateau of the counts of} what in the form of a cross, extends along the 
Puckler, built in 1778. Trent about 14 m. It is closely built, and consi- 

GAILINGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle of | dering the small extent of ground which it covers, 
the Lake, 7 m. NE of Schaffhausen. Pop. 1,000. | contains a dense pop. Its vieinity to the Trent, and 

GAILLAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of | low situation, have rendered it peculiarly liable to 
Aveyron, cant. of Laissac, on the Aveyron, 19 m. | floods, as the whole mass of waters descending from 
NNW of Millau. Pop. 1,243.—Also an arrond.,| the hilly countries of Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
cant., and com., in the dep. of Tarn. The arrond., | find a passage to the sea only by this river and the 
comprising 128,219 hectares, with a pop. of 71,926] Humber. At spring tides, the tidal wave rises on 
in 1841, is subdivided into 8 cantons, viz.: Cadalen, | the surface of the river to the height of from 6 to 8 
Castelnau -de- Montmirail, Cordes, G., Isle-d’Albi, | ft., and rolls on in a large mass from the mouth of 
Rabastens, Salvagnac, and Vaour. The cant. com- | the Trent considerably above the bridge. Before its 
prises 12com. Pop. in 1841, 16,728.—The town is | arrival at Gainsborough, however, the eagre or hygre 
situated 14 m. W of Alby, on the r. bank of the | —as this curious phenomenon has been termed—is 
Tarn. Pop. in 1821, 6,993; in 1841, 8.131. It has | somewhat diminished in size. G. was made a port 
a communal college, a tribunal of primary jurisdic- | in October 1840. It had previously been of consi- 
tion, and two hospitals. Its manufactures chiefly | derable maritime importance; but the effect of this 
consist of cooperage, hats, leather, and brandy. It | new measure is that linseed and rapeseed cakes, 
has a considerable commerce in red and white wines, | timber. deals, and other foreign goods used in the 
anise seed, prunes, legumes, and trufiles, interior, pass at once 50m. up the Trent. The ens- 

GAILLAC-TOULZA, a commune and town of | tom duties in 1847 amounted to £61,903. ‘This port 
France, in the dep. of Haute-Garonne, cant. and 5 | possesses great advantages from its connection with 
m. SW of Cintegabelle, on the |. bank of the Calers. | the extensive canal navigation established, through 
Pop. 1,723. the interior, with Manchester, Liverpool, Gloucester, 

GAILLAN, a village of France, in the dep. of the | Bristol, London, &c.; and its trade has been still 
oe cant. and 2 m. NNW of Lesparre. Pop. | further facilitated by the intersection of the canals 


44. | by railways. Steamers run between G. and Hull; 

GAILLARDE (La), a village ‘of France, in the | along the line of the Trent to Newark and Notting- 
dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 14 m. N of Fon-| ham, and by the Fosdyke to Lincoln and Boston. 
taine-le-Dun. a4 


; 900. By the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire rail- 
GAILLE-FONTAINE, a town of France, in the 


way, G. is 744 m. from Manchester, and 26 m. from 
dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. NE of For- 
ges-les-Eanx. Pop. 1,653. 
GAILLON, a canton, commune, and town of 
























mer period, the waters of the sea overflowed not only, 


the site of this town, but also the whole of the low 
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hills; and extended round the ‘isle of Lindsey,—as" 


Speed, with propriety, terms it,—from the mouth of 
the Trent to that of the Witham. 
GAINSBOROUGH, a township in the Niagara 


district of Upper'Canada, tothe E of Pelham. Pop. 
| | | Gallen, at an alt. of 3,720 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
2.609. ‘Tt is well-built, and has an orphan’s asylum 


in 1841, 1.596. | 

GAINZA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Gui- 
puzcoa, 20 m. SSW of San Sebastian, partido of 'To- 
losa, on the brow of a hill. Pop. 337. 


GATRA, a bay ef New Granada, in the dep. of | 
the Magdalena, prov. and 5 m. SW of Santa Martha, | 


at the mouth of a small river of the same name. It 
is filled with banks of moveable sand.-but is much 
frequented by smugglers. On the shore of the hay, 


at the base of a mountain named Pic-de-Gaira. is a | 


village of the same name; and further NW is a tongue 
vt land which also bears the same name. 

GATRDEN, or Garry, a river which flows through 
Glengairden, and falls into the Dee 14 m. above the 
bridge of Ballater. 

GAIRIE, a rivulet of Forfarshire, which rises to 
the NW of Kirriemuir; and falls into the Dean wa- 
ter, on the confines of the p. of Kinnettles, 


GAIRLOCH, a parish on the W coast of Ross-| 


shire, bounded by Lochbroom p. on the N. from 
which it is separated by the river Grninard, and on 
the 5 by Loch Torridon, which separates it from the 
p. of Applecross. It has about 90 m. of sea-coast, 
and extends inland to the chain of mountains which 
divide the waters flowing to the E sea from those flow- 
ing to the W. It extends about 46 m. in length, 
and is nearly 30 m. in extreme breadth. The surface 
resembles the other parts of the Highlands: abound- 
ing with hills which afford a scanty pasture for sheep, 
and interspersed with valleys which are tolerably 
fertile in favourable seasons. There are above 5,000 
acres under wood. In this p. lies Loch Maree. a 
large fresh water lake. Pop. in 1801, 1,437: in 1831, 
#445; in 1841, 4,880.—Alse an anm of the sea, on 
the W coast of Ross-shire, extending about 3 in. 
inland, which gives name to the p. 

GAIRLOCH, or Garenocn, a very beautiful 
branch of the frith of Clyde, extending between the 
ps. of Reseneath and Row, in Dumbartonshire. The 
trith coming down from the E, and expanding its 
waters to the breadth of 3% or 4 m., is cloven, 2 m. 
below Greenock, by the peninsula of Roseneath, and 
sends away the Gareloch NW, over a distance of 74 


m. The loch commences between the richly wooded | 


Castle-point ef Roseneath on the S, and the v. of 


Helensburgh stretching along the beach of Row | 
parish on the N, and is there 12m. broad. At its | 
upper termination it is distant from Loch Long only 


1; m. Both sides of the loch are studded with’: 
suecession of handsome cottages and villas, which 
on the E or Helensburgh side are thickly strewn 


almost to the head of the loch. At the head of the 
loch, a neat smiling village has now assumed the | 


place of a few wretched Highland cabins which for- 
merly stood here. The water of this loch is gene- 


rally clear, varies in depth along the centre from 10 


to 30 fat, and is little affected in its saltness by the 
influx of rills, or the river waters of the Clyde. The 
current of the tide is strong; and, owing to the pro- 
jection of Row-point, and of some minor horns or 
headlands, is various in its direction. 

GAIRNEY, a stream in Kinross-shire, which has 
its sourees in the Cleish hills, and falls into the 
Leven, 2m. from Kinross.—Also a river in the same 
co., which rises in the Saline hills and falls into the 
Devon. . 

GAIRNEY-BRIDGE, a small hamlet in the p. of 
Cleish, Kinross-shire, 21 m. from Perth, and 23 m. 
from Edinburgh. 

GAITHSA, one of the Orkney islands, in the p. of 
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| Rendal, from which it is separated by a strait 14 m. 


broad. It is 2 m. long and 1 m. broad, and rises in 
the centre to a lofty cone. Pop. 71. 

GATS, a parish and village of Switzerland, in the 
eant. and 3m. NE of Appenzell, and 6 m. SE of St. 


and a school. In the environs are mineral springs 
and baths, 

GAISBERG. See Saczpure. 

GAISBURG, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar and bail. of Stuttgard, near the 
Neckar. ‘Pop. 790. 

GATSIN, or Hatrscurs, a modern'town of Russia 
in Europe, in the-gov. of Podolia, district and 52 m. 
NNW of ‘Olgopol, and 120 m. ENE of Kamenetz, 
on the r. bank of the Sob, 

GAISPITZ. See Jatserrz. 

GAJA, or Gayo, a town of the island of Paxo, 
Ionian islands, on the E coast, 14 m. SW of Parga. 
It is agreeably situated on a rocky declivity. at the 
bottom of a little bay, with two islets in front. It 
contains nothing worthy of note except a large cis- 
tern, on which the inhabitants ate chiefty dependent 
for a stipply of water. 

GAJANEJOS, or Gravanesos, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the proy. and partido and 21 m, 
NE of Guadalajara. Pop. 278. It haga handsome 
church and a publie granary. 

GAJAR. See Garrine. 

GAL (5r.), a village of France, in ‘the dep. of 
Lozere, cant. and 2m. WNW of St. Amans. Pop. 
180. Serge is extensively mannfactured here. 

GALA, a small pastoral stream, which has its 
source in the Moorfoot-hills, Mid-Lothian, runs along 
the confines of Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire, and, 
after a total course of about 21 m., flows into the 
Tweed. 

GALABACZ, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Servia, in the sanj. and to the E of Semendria, on 
the Danube, . 

GALACZ. See Ganatz. 

GALADJUK, or Kanapark, a town of Turker 
in Asia, in Anatolia, in the sanj. and 15 m SW of 
Kiankari, and 45 m. ENE of Angora. Pop, 10,000. 


Tt has a fortress, in a commanding position on a 


lofty rock, and a considerable number of fine ruins. 

GALADSCHIO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Rumilia, sanj. of Kirk-kilissa, on the coast, to the 
SW of Aktepol. 

GALADUKE, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Bulgaria, on an “arm of the Danube, to the N of 
Hirsova. 

GALAFRE BAY, an indentation of the 8 coast of 
Cuba, enclosed on the SW by Point Piedras, in N 
lat. 22° 10°, and W long. 83° 50’, } 

GALAH (Btr-ex-), a caravan station, in the Sa- 
hara, 160 m. NE of Agably, Oasis of Tuat, and on 
the road thence to Gadames, 

GALAM, or Fort-St.-Josern, a town of Sene- 
gambia, capital of the kingdom of Kajaaja, on the 1. 
bank of the Senegal, 435 m,. E of St. Louis. It is 
the centre of an extensive commerce, and was for- 
merly a stronghold of the slave-trade. The fort of 
St. Joseph is now in rnins. . 

GALAN, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the HnateePytenact arrond. of Tar- 
bes. The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in 1831, 
5.038; in 1841, 5,408. The town is pleasantly situ- 
ated between the Baisolles and Bayse-Devant, 19 m._ 
E of Tarbes, and about equidistant from Rage eS 
de-Bigorre. Pop. 1,145. It has a fine esplanade 


and a church, both of ancient structure: and pos 
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a considerable trade in grain, cattle, and mules 
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GALANDA, or Cananpa, a mountain of Swit 4 
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zerland, in the Rhetian Alps, in the eant. of the 


Grisons, 4 m, NW of Coire, and 12 m. § of Sargans. 


It rises abruptly on the N to the height of 8790 ft. 
oe the 5 side it presents a fine slope towards the 
1ine. 


GALANTHA, a town of Hungary, in the comitat | 


and 32 m. E of Preshurg. Pop. 
large number are Bohemians. It 
a United Greek church. 
GALAPAGAR, a town. of Spain, in New Castile 
in the prov. and 29 m, NW-.of Madrid, partido of 
Colmenar- Viejo, and 8 m.SE of the Escurial. Pop. 
424. It is noted as the birth-place of the unfortu- 
nate Don Carlos, son of Phillip IT. In the environs 
are mines of gold and silver. . 
GALAPAGOS, a town of Spain. in the prov. an 
partido, and 14m. NW of Guadalajara. Pop. 307. 
GALAPAGOS (Los), a group of rocky islets, in 
the archipelago of the Lucayos, to the N of the Little 
Bahama bank, in N lat. 27° 15. The principal of 
the group aré Espanol, Cangrejo, and Tortola Verde. 
GALAPAGOS, or GaLLoraGos, a gronp of islands 
im the Pacific, belonging to Ecuador, which comprises 
a large number of small islands, situated nearly under 
the equator, between the 89th and 92d degrees of W 
long., about 240 leagues W of the Ameri¢an conti- 
nent. A majority of these islands are situated a 
little § of the equinoctial line, though a few scattered 
islands are found to the N of it. Albemarle island, 
which is the largest of the cluster, is more than 70 
m. in length. See Atpemanne. To the 5 and E 
of Albemarle are Charles's island or La Floriana, 
Hood's, Chatham’s, Barrington’s, Downes’s, Porter's, 
and James's islands. Charles's island is about 15 or 
20 m. SE of Cape Woodford, the 8 head of Albemarle 


1,473, of whom a 
has a Catholic and 


island:. Its centre isin S lat. 1° 17, W long. 90° 30’. | 


It is about 20 m. in length from-N to S, and 15-m. in 
breadth from Eto W. Like every other island in the 
rroup, it was uninhabited till 1832, when Colonel 

‘ilamil first established his colony upon it. In Jan. 
1882; Colonel Hernandez, with only 12 colonists, was 
despatched to take formal possession of Charles's is- 
Jand;- and in Apvil and June, settlers of both: sexes 
followed the fitst. Vilamil, in. person, accompanied 
by 80 colonists, arrived in October. and at once as- 
sumed his station as proprietor and governor of the 
island, The governor—who may with great justice 
be called the father and founder of the colomy—pro- 
hibited; under the severest penalties, the introdne- 
tion of all kinds of liquor-into the island; and this 
measure is no doubt the secret cause of the success- 
fal experiment already made. This group of islands, 
enjoying a good climate, and offering, with shelter, 
abundance of excellent water and fresh provisions, 
will probably soon rise into importance, from their 
vicinity to what is called the off-shore fishing-ground. 
—The name of the group is derived from the Span- 
ish word galapago, ‘a fresh-water tortoise; and it 
was given to these islands because they abound with 
the largest class of these animals. The hill-sides of 
the islands, near the shore. are covered with prickly 
pear-trees, upon which these terapin, oF tortoises, 
feed. Iguanas and crabs abonnd. The banana, 
sugar-cane, cassado, sweet potato, and Indian corn, 
Rave been successfully cultivated in these islands; 
and’ fowls and pigs are numerously reared. The 
climate is healthy, the heat being well-tempered by: 
the prevalence of breezes from the SW and SSE.—The 
G. are entirely of volcanic formation. The singular 
fact that no coral formation occurs in the group, 
although under the equator, is attributed by Mr. 


Dana, the geologist of the U.S. exploring expedition 


under Captain Wilkes, to the influence of the 5 cur- 
rent up-the S. American coast, whose cold waters 


reduce the temp. of the ocean about the G. to 60° F_ 


a gg 


immediate vicinity. 


during some. seasons, although 20° to the W, the 
temp. of the ocean is 84°. 

GALAPTAN, a village of Franee, in the dep. of 
Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 4 m. NNE of Port-Sainte-- 
Marie.. -Pop. 700. _ 

GALAROZA, a-town of: Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 52m. NE of Huelva, partido of Ara- 
cena, near the l. bank of the Murtiga. Pop. 1,824.. 
There are meat-curing establishments here which 
supply the markets of Seville and Cadiz. 

GALASHIELS, a parish and thriving town, partly 
in Selkirkshire, and partly it, Roxburghshire, watered 
by the Gala and the Tweed. The whole p. is: hilly, 
and may even be called mountainous; one of its 
heights, called Meigle, which overlooks: the town of 
G., rising 1,480 ft. above the level of the sea, or 1,200 
ft. above the level of the Tweed at its junction with 
the Gala. The vale of the Gala in this p..is in itself 
a mere ribbony stripe; but it has a beautiful and 
broad edging of gentle acclivity up the side of Meigle 
and other hills. The vale of the Tweed is all along 
very richly wooded, and absolutely gorgeous:in beanty. 
Nothing more needs be said to hint how fascinating 
its landscape is than to state that its Galashiels side, 
and the sylvan and variegated slopes-which come 
gracefully down upon it from the heights behind, 
were the scene chosen as the view from the front of 
his baronial mansion by the most graphic and the 
most sensitive to sceme beanty of all Scotland's poets 
or literary painters—Sir Walter Scott. Abbotsford 
house, indeed, is not within the limits of this p.. but 
it looks across the ‘Tweed to the SE slopes of Bow- 


side, from a delightfully picturesque site 4m. above 


the confluence of the Gala and the Tweed. Only 
about one-third of the area of the p.is arable;-nearly 
two-thirds are unsuited to the plough, and chietly 
covered with pasturage; and about 6500 acres are 
nnider plantation. Pop. in 1801, 844; in 1651, 1,554; 
in 184], 2,140. ‘The tewn of G. on Gala water, is > 


m. NW of Melrose: 6 m. NE of Selkirk; -and 28 m. 


Sof Edinburgh, It stands in nearly equal parts in 
Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire,—the former part be- 
ing the more ancient, and the latter the more modern. 
The two districts are united by a stone-bridge for 
vehicles, and an iron suspension-bridge, and a tim- 
ber-bridge, hath for foot-passengers. Though quite 
a manufacturing place, thestown partakes not of the 
dinginess, confusion, and concentration of character 
upon mere labour and gain, which so generally be- 
long to places of its class.. The spirit of manufacture 
is no doubt here, and walks abroad in an energy which 
contrasts strongly with the sickliness of its nature, and 
the feebleness of its movements in many other loca- 
lities; but it breathes a mountain-air, and has the 
dress and the habits far more of rural] than of city life. 
G. has a brewery and establishments for the tanning 
of leather, the dressing of skins, and the construction 
of machinery for woollen manufacture. It also con- 
ducts considerable trade in the production and sale 
of hosiery. But its grand staple is the manufacture 
of woollen cloth. In 1833, according-te the New 
Statistical Account, the annual consumption of wool 


}in this town amounted to 21,500 stones, at 24 Tha,. 


imperial to the stone; of which 21,000 were home- 
grown, and 500 were foreign. But since that period, 
not only has the aggregate consumption considerably 
inereased, but, in consequence chiefly of the success- 
of the broad-cloth manufacture, the proportion be- 
tween foreign and home wool is exceedingly changed: 
in favour of the foreign. All the weaving, with 


trivial exceptions, was, till lately, done im factories, — 


but is now performed chiefly in shops built in their 
The spinning of the yarn is _ 
done in the factories by water-power. Pop. of the. 


whole town,.in 1831, 2,100; in 1841, 2,40. ~~~ 
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weg, Fellatas territory, 80 m. SSE of Kano. 

GALATA, a town of Greece, in the nomarchy of 
Etolia, 15 m. WSW of Naupactus, and 5 m. E of 
Missolonghi, on the 1. bank and near the mouth of 
the Phidaris.—Also a town in the diocese of Corin- 
thia, SW of Corinth. See also ConsTANTINOPLE. 

GALATA-BOUROUNL a headland of Turkey in 
Europe, in Bulgaria, in the sanjak of Silistria, on 
the Black sea, 4 m. SE ot Varna, in N lat. 48° 10° 
10°, and E long. 27° Situated on it is a village 
of the same name. 

GALATONE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the Terra d’Otranto, district and 9 m. NE of Galli- 
poli. Pop. 4,150, 

GALATERO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabria-Ultra, district and 18 m. NE of Palmi. 
Pop. 1,200. 

GALATZ, or Gatacz, a town of Moldavia, on 
the N or |. bank of the Danube, about 9 m. E of the 
junction of the Sereth, and 10m. W of that of the 
Pruth, and 80 m. direct distance from the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, in N lat. 40° 25’, E long. 28°, 
Seen from a distance it bears a pleasing rural charac- 
ter, the red roofs of its low houses being thickl 
mingled with acacia trees; but a nearer approach 
reveals houses built of unpainted wood, with over- 
hanging upper stories, when not limited to a single 
floor, narrow irregular lanes paved with trunks of 
trees, and impure streets, bearing, the best of them, 
“the strongest resemblance to the bed of a canal 
whose water has just been let off’? Even the 
churches are mere wooden edifices. The upper, 
part of the town, or New G. as it is called, the site 
of which is a hill overlooking the Danube, contains a 
few houses built with greater solidity, with glass 
windows, and laid ont and furnished in the Euro- 
pean style. The pop. is variously estimated by dif- 
ferent anthorities at from 5,000 to double that num- 
ber. About 1,000 are said to be British subjects, 
Greeks from the Ionian isles. Besides these, a con- 
siderable number of Jews and Armenians are to be 
seen, but the great mass of the natives are of the 
Greek persuasion. G. is a free port, and carries on 
a considerable commerce, being the only port of 
Moldavia. Its principal exports are tallow, baricot- 
beans, corn, maize, cheese, barrel staves, wax, wool, 
butter, cattle, skins, and wine. Its chief imports 
are iron, oil, olives, cotton, sugar, and coffee. Ves-_ 
sels of 300 tons can come close up to the quay. 

GALATZISTA, a town of Tnrkey in Europe, in 
Macedonia, in the sanjak and 22 m,. SE of Salonika, 
at the foot of Mount Cortiach. 

_GALAURE, a river of France, which takes its 
rise in the dep. of the Isere. cant. and 3 m. SSE of 
Roybon, rans W into the dep. of the Dréme, and 
after a total course of 33 m. falls into the Rhone. 

GALAXIDI, a town of Greece, in the nomarehy of 
Phocis, 12 m. 5 of Amphissa, on the W bank of the 
gulf of Salona. It is built on a rocky peninsula, and | 
has two harbours. Previous to its Jesteutiion by 
the Turks in 1821, this was one of the most flourish- 
ing towns in Western Greece, and conducted a con- 
siderable commerce with the Ionian islands, Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain. Here are to be seen the remains 
of an ancient wall, supposed to be that of (Hanthe, 

GALBALLY, a parish and village of co. Limerick, 
7m. 55W of Tipperary. Area 15,457 acres. Pop. 
6,651. Area of v., 38 acres. Pop. 77T. 

GALBARROS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
17 m. NE of Burgos. partido and 3 m. W of Bri- 
biesca, in a valley. Pop. 120. 

GALBIATE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
| the prov. and 15 m. E of Como, district and 2m. 
+ NNE of Oggiono. Pop. 1,525. “ 
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GALAS, a town of Sudan, in the district of Zeg- | 
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GALBOOLY. See Bony. 

GALDAR, a town of the Canary islands, in the 
island of Gran Canaria, partido of Guia, situated on 
the NW coast, in a fine plain, 6m. WNW of Palmas. 
Pop. 4,052. It has a parish church and several con- 
vents. It is supposed to have been the capital of 
the ancient Guanchos, and still contains the ruins of 
the palace of their kings. 

GALE’, a rocky island of Brazil, 12 m. N of the 
bay and island of Santa-Catharina, in 5 lat. 277 10’. 

GALE, or Ganey, a river which rises near the 
lofty mountain watershed of Connello, 54m. W of 
Newcastle, co. Limerick, runs 44 m. W into Kerry, 
and joins the Feale, a little above the continence of 





| the Brick. 


GALE, or Geat, a parish in co. Ti ary, 4 m. 
SW of Thurles. Area 2,480 acres. bone ae 

GALEAO, an island of Brazil, in the bay of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, to the NE of Point Armaciio. 

GALEATA, a town of Tuscany, in the emp. 
of Florence, 15 m. NW of Bagno. Pop. 994. It 
was formerly a town of considerable importance, 
and contained an abbey—the oldest in ‘Tuscany— 
founded in 530, and suppressed in 1784, and a palace 
built by Theodoric. 

GALEGA, an islet in the Indian ocean, to the 
NE of Madagascar, in 5 lat. 10° 26’, E long. 57° 52°, 

GALEN, a township of Wayne co., in the state of 
New York, U. S., 5 m.’E of Lyons, drained by 


| Clyde river, and intersected by the Erie canal. It 


has a hilly surface, but possesses a fine loamy soil. 
Pop. in 1840, 4,234. 

ALENA, a city of the state of Illinois, capital 
of Jo. Davies’s co. 230 m. NW of Springfield, plea- 
santly situated on Feve or Bean river, 6 m. above 
its mouth. It is the metropolis of the great lead 
region; and has communication by steamboats with 
all the principal towns on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi.—Also a township of Franklin co., in the state 
of Missouri. Pop. 803. 

GALEOTA (Care), the SE point of the island of 
Trinidad, in N lat. 10° 94°, W long. 61° 0° 50”. 

GALERA, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Matto-Grosso, which has its source in the Campos 


| Parécis, near the source of the Saréré, passes near 


Sio-Vicente-Ferreira, and falls into the Guapore, on 
the r. bank, 50 m, below Matto-Grosso.—Also a 
town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the proy. of Granada, 
5 m. 5 of Huesca, on the Orce, Pop, 1,833.—Alsu 
a town in the prov. and 57m. SW of ‘Tarragona. 
Pop. 950.—Also a port on the W coast of Sardinia, 
6m. W-of Alghero. : 

GALERA (Port), the NE point of the island of 
Trinidad, in N lat. 10° 50° 20", W long. 60° 56° 35". 

GALERA. See Zampa. 

GALESQ, a river of Naples, which rises in the 
mountains of Martina, in the prov. of Otranto; 
waters the valley of Avlona, and flows into the gulf 
of Taranto, 5 m. NW of the town of that name. 

GALEY, a parish ef co. Kerry, 4 m. WNW of 
Listowel. Area 12,605 acres. “Pop. 3,041. It is 
sensectett by the Gall, and is to a great extent 


nog: lan 

tALGA, a river of Hungary, rising in the com. 

of Neograd, in the Spindubere cea dnwies into the 

Zagyoa near Fenszarn. 
GALGAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

Aveyron, cant. of Montbazens, Pop. 2,222. 
GA N, a commune of France, in the dep, of 

Gironde, cant. and 5 m. N of Fronsac, on the r. 


bank of the Saye. Pop. 1,873. i - . 
GALGENHOEK, a commune of Belgium, in thie 


prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Ousselghem. Pop, 
GALIATE, See Gavirare. | a 
GALICLA, a province of Spain, forming 
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abound in oak, walnut, chestnut, and hazel; in 
many plaees the mulberry, orange, lemon tree, and 
vine, thrive. The wine of Ribadaira is highly 
esteemed. The sweet chestnut supplies a large pro- 
portion of the food of the labouring classes. The 
soil in some parts is not very fertile, but the industry 
of the inhabitants has greatly improved it; wide 
tracts, however, are still abandoned to heaths, and 
perhaps not one-sixth part of the surface is under 
cultivation. Wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, millet, 
flax, hemp, and pulse, are raised. The farmers fat- 
ten great numbers of cattle, besides rearing horses, 
mules, and a fine breed of asses and hogs. Numer- 
ous flocks of sheep and goats find pasturage upon the 
mountain-ridges. Honey and wax are produced in 
large quantities. 


angle of that kingdom; bounded on the N by the 
bay of Biscay; on the W by the Atlantic; on the 5 
by Portugal; and on the E by Asturias and Leon. 
Ti lies between the parallels of 41° 50’ and 45° 47’ N 
lat.; and between 6° 40’ and 9° 20’ W long. Its 
gencral ontline is that of an irregular square, extend- 
ing about 100 m. from E to W; and 120 m. from N 
to S; with an area of 15,360 sq. m., being the larg- 
est prov. of Spain. The surface is to a great extent 
covered with mountains, most of which are well- 
’ wooded; and in general physical characteristics this 
prov. has been compared to Auvergne in France, or 
\ 
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to Switzerland. .An extensive mountain-chain pro- 
ceeds from the Pyrenees near Roncesvalles, travers- 
ing the prov. W, and terminating in Cape Finisterre, 
the most W point of land in G. A considerable 
portion of the NE part of the prov. is occupied by | There are perhaps fewer manufactures in G. than 
the Sierra-de-Mondonedo, which extends N to Cape | in the other provs. of Spain; and though the inhabi- 
Ortegal. Another ridge runs to the SW, along the | tants are remarkably industrious, they seem to have 
r. bank of the Minho; and a fourth ridge runs 4, | little inclination for the more mechanical arts, or for 
forming the water-shed between the Minho and the | commerce. At Corunna and Ferrol are rope-works 
Douro.—The principal rivers in the prov. are, the | and manufactories of sail-cloth, chiefly for the use of 
Eu, or Rio-de-Miranda, which runs from 5 to N | the Spanish navy; and in the prov. of Lugo, woollen 
along the common boundaries of G. and Asturias, | stuffs, hosiery, and coarse cloths are made. In the 
and falls into the ocean above Ribadeo; the Sil, | district of Monforte there are some manufactories of 
which rises in the mountains W of Leon, and pro- | silk, which produce a considerable revenue. Among 
ceeding westward by acireuitous course of 33 leagues, | other articles of domestic manufacture are leather, 
joins the Minho a few leagues N of Orense; the | tape, soap, printed calicoes, table linen, hats, and 
Minho or Mino, whieh rises on the E of the Sierra- | great quantities of knitted worsted stockings. The 
de-Mondonedo, and, after a course of 52 leagues to principal articles of commerce are cattle, mules, tish, 
the SW, falls into the Atlantic near the port of | cloth, wool, and wine, which are sent into the other 
Guardia; the Tambro, or Tamaris, which gives the | provs.; salt provisions, particularly salted fish, for 
name of Tamaricians to the people on its banks, | exportation; leather, skins, hides, hats, soap, table- 
and, rising to the N of Saint-Jago-de-Compostella, cloths, napkins, and stockings. The exportations of 
runs a course of GO m. from NE to SW, into the | the prov. are chiefly made from the port of Corunna; 
Atlantic; the Ulla, which originates in the interior and its imports are received from Vigo. 

The pop. of G., in proportion to its extent, ts 


of the country, and has a course of 23 leagues 
in a SE direction to the bay of Arosa; the Man- | greater than that of any other proy. in Spain. It 
was estimated in 1799 at 1,142,630; in 1834 at 


deo; the Eume, and about 70 other streams, be- | wa 
sides an immense number of smaller rivulets.— | 1,471,982. The or find their chief employment 
in agriculture and fishing. The Gallegos are distin- 


The prov. of G. is said to have been formerly cele- 
brated for rich mines of gold and silver; but at pre- | guished by simplicity of manners, hospitality of dis- 
sent its metallic productions are chiefly copper, lead, position, and a general comparative disregard of the 
and tin. Between Coranna and Betanzos, quarries | arts of luxury. They are usually large and robust 
of jasper and white marble occur; and in other places | in their persons, and capable of supporting great 
are found marcasite, vitriol, and sulphur. The | fatigue. The women are fair, and tolerably hand- 
country abounds in mineral waters, and especially in | some, with fine teeth, and regular but not very 
hot springs. One part of the town of Orense, in | expressive features. They are naturally of a marti 
spirit, and great numbers of the young men enter the 


7 
! 
} 
: consequence of the number of the thermal waters, ! 
’ which warm the air by their vapours, is represented | army. They pique themselves upon their descent from 
as enjoying the mildness of spring, while the other | the old Christians, who have never intermarried with 
division of the town is experiencing the rigours of converted Jews or Moors. But ‘their chief charac- 
‘| winter. Near the source of the Lours, on the moun- | teristic is their inclination to emigrate to other 
tain of Cebret, is a spring which, though 20 leagues | provs., like the Swiss, in baa of employment. It 
| from the sea, and considerably above its level, is ob- | 1s supposed that no fewer than 100,000 annually mi- 
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crate trom G., and find employment as labourers 
in the time of vintage and harvest, in the two Cas- 
tiles and Portugal. La Corunna supplies the Cas- 
tiles; Pontevedra and Orense, Portugal. The great 
proportion of servants in all the principal towns of 
Spain are either Gallegos or Asturians, who are 
generally preferred for their fidelity and obedience. 
Asa proof of the general honesty of the Galicians, it is 
worthy of notice, that in many parts of the prov. 
| espeeially in the vicinity of Orense, where quantities of 
wine are made, every proprietor deposits the produce 
of his vintage in vaults at a short distance from the 
villages; and though these cellars are neither guarded 
by watchmen, nor even in many cases secur 'y 
shut doors, there is no instance of a theft committed 
upon the property thus delivered over tothe public | 
faith.—The language spoken in G. is the Old Casti- } 
‘lian, which considerably resembles the Portuguest, i 
and is harsh and uncouth to the ear. wall teat 


served to ebb and flow with the tide; while its waters | 
are at one time cold, and at another extremely warm. | 
Tn the forests and mountainous districts are found a 
variety of wild animals, particularly roebucks, hinds, 
stags, boars, wolves, and a great quantity of game. 
In the numerous rivers and extensive coasts of G. 
immense quantities of fish are taken, amongst which 
occur salmon, sardines, shad, trout, lampreys, skate, 
eels, and the hog-fish, which has no bones, and being | 
caught in the months of November and December, 
is sent quite fresh into the provs. of Castile and Leon. 
—There may be said to be three different climates 
‘n the different districts of this prov.—that of the 
eoast, which is- generally mild and gentle; that of | 
the mountains, which towards the NE is cold, damp, 
and rainy; and that of the valleys, towards the SW, 
} which is warm, dry, and pleasant. Though G. is of all 
parts of Spain the most subject to rains and a clondy 
: atmosphere, yet it is everywhere salubrious, and gen- 
ewe productive-—The forests are extensive, and 
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Gis divided into the 4 provs, of Lugo, Ta 'Co- — 
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rogne, Pontevedra, and Orense; and contains 7 cities, 
T4 towns, 3,434 villages, and 3,633 parishes. The 
principal inland towns are San-J ago-de-Compostella, 
the capital of the prov., and residence of the arch- 
bishop; Lugo, Orense, Mondonedo, and Tuy, each 
the seat of a bishop; and Porto-Mavin, Portvelezar, 
Torbeo, Velezar, Sakeai tare: Monforte- de - Lemos, 
Viana, Monterey, Pontevedra, &c. On the coast are 
40 seaports, but the greater part of these are very 


small; the most worthy of notice are Corunna, Fin- | 


isterre, Bayona, Gondomar, Murog, Rivaldeo, Ferrol, 
Batanzos, Vigo, &e, 

History.) This prov. is generally supposed to take its name 
from its ancient inhabitants, the Callaict or Galleci, and formerly 
comprehended a part of Old Castile. The name is always writ- 
ten with a single | by Spaniards; but they double the letter in 
the name of the Inhabitants, writing Gallegos. ‘In its mountain- 
ous districts, as well as in those of Asturias and Biscay, the 
Cantabrians resisted all the power of the Roman armies; and in 
714 they presented the strongest barriers to the invasion of the 
Moors. G. was constituted a kingdom in 1065, by Ferdinand the 
Great, king of Leon and Castile, and was assigned to his son, 
Don Garcias; but till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in'1474, 
the inhabitants maintained, amidst their mountains and rivers, 
moch of their original independence. The nobility, without pay- 
ing great regard to the royal authority, acted as sovereigns in 
their respective territories, and encouraged ‘their vassals in their 
marauding practices. By the exertions of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
these disorders were repressed, the country civilized, and the in- 
habitants attached to the Castilian monarchy 

GALICIA, or Gatizren-unp-LopoMERIEy, a po- 
litical and administrative division of Austria, which 


takes its name from the town and district of Haliez | 


or Galicz, which, with the greater part of Red Rus- 
sia, belonged in early times to Hungary, but has 
been united since 1374 with Poland. It was on this 
ancient possession that Maria Theresa founded her 
claims, in the first partition of Poland, when she en- 
forced the cession of this prov. to Austria, and united 
it, under the name of the kingdom of Galicia and 
Lodomeria, with her empire. The name Lodo- 
meria has not been used since the acquisition of 
Western Galicia.—G. lies between the parallels of 
47° 10’ and 50° 50’ N; and is bounded on the N by the 
kingdom of Poland; on the E by the Russian proyvs. of 
Volhynia and Podolia; on the SE by Moldavia; and 
on the Sand SW by the Carpathian chain, separating 
it from Hungary and Silesia. The surface is, ac- 
cording to Stein, 1,535 German or about 33,000 
British sq. m.; according to Rohrer, 1,548 German 


sq. m.; and according to the Almanach de Gotha for | 


1860, 1,425 German sq. m. 
Physical features, 


declines from a highland elevation into an immense 
plain. Several branches of the Carpathians stretch far 
into the country. ‘The culminating point of the Carpa- 
thians in G. is Krivan, in E long. 20° 12’, alt. 8,034 ft. 
Sag ra ah ihas 5 alt. of 5,786 ft.; and the Baza- 
nio, Malinow, Glimshak, and Magura, on the frontiers 
of valle. reach an a of 5580 "Under the 49th 
parallel, a range strikes off from the main range of 
the Carpathians, and crosses the country in a NW 
direction; and from this secon range another 
strikes off in a N direction, and separates the waters of 
the Bug from those of the Vistula. To the basin of the 


Vistula Papeete Biala, the Sola, the Skawa, the | § 


Danajez, the Wisloka, the San, and the Bug.—The 
second principal river is the Dniester, to which be- 
long the Stry, the Swica, the Lomorica, the Bistriza, 
and the Podhorze. It rises on the N side of the 
Carpathians, near the sources of the San; and after 


passing by Halicz, and receiving a multitude of tri-. 


utary streams, principally from the Carpathian 
chain, it enters the Russian territories a little above 
Kstchin, where, along with the Podhorze, it forms 
the limit between G. and Russian Poland. Its whole 
course through G. and the Buckowine is upwards of 
180 m. It is a still, deep, and slow running stream, 





| tions, at nearly 2,000,000 







G. is in general hilly. Spread-— 
ing on the N of the Carpathians, its surface gradually 


unless when swelled by the melting of the snows.— 
To the basin of the Danube belong the Pruth, the 
Sereth, and the Moldaw or Moldawa. The Pruth 
rises in the E-part of G., and enters the Buckowine 

or cirele of Czernowitz at Sniatyn.—The largest lake 
in G. is the Fichsee, to the N of the Grand Keryvan, 
and at an alt. of 4.593 ft. above sea-level; but it does 
not exceed | m. in length. 

Climate.] The mean temp. at Lemberg is 7-¢° of 
Reaumur or 48° of Fahrenheit; according to other 
observations, it is only 61° KR. or 46° F., which is 
much less than at Prague, though lying under the 
same latitude. This difference is caused by the 

| neighbourhood of the Carpathians, but vegetation 
proceeds with great rapidity. When, in the begin- 
ning of May, the snow disappears, the winter-sown 
rye and wheat show 3 or 4 inches above the ground; 
and harvest commences in the last week of July 
The climate is not favourable to longevity; consump- 
tion is common, and fevers and ague are prevalent. 

Productions, Industry, &c.] The principal produc- 
tions of G. are horses, cattle, game, corn, vegetables, 
fruit, wood, flax, and tobaceo. The quantity of 
arable land was returned in 1848—4 at 5,802,756 
morgens, or about 8,300,000 acres; of meadow-land, 
at 2,900,000 acres; of pastures and small planta- 

: acres; and of forest at 
5,470,000 acres. The author of papers on the 
social and political condition of G., now in course 
of publication in the Morning Chronicle, informs 
us that the “dep. or circle of Rzeszow, lying chiefly 
on the L bank or the San, presents a poor description 
of soil; and that the same remark applies to the W 
portion of the dep. of Zolkiew, where, with the ex- 
ception of the land on the borders of the river San, 
there is nothing but sand, and but little wheat pro- 
duced. It is devoted chiefly to the raising of pota- 
toes, rye, barley, and oats, and produces a consider- 
able quantity of wood, nearly all pine, but not of 
good quality. But from Rawaruska E, as far as the 
Bug. the whole of the dep. of Zolkiew is fertile, 


| yielding much fine white wheat, and studded here 


and there with forests of oak. The W portion 
of the middle part of G. is also particularly well- 
adapted to the growth of wheat; and the whole of 
the district of Przemysl, through which the San pur- 


ing, however, to the Bug, we find to the N of the 
department of Zloczow, and FE of that river, a soil 
which produces first-rate white wheat; and turning S, 
we enter the country which is popularly known by 
the name of Podolia, comprising the deps. of Tarno- 
pol, Czortkow, and the SE portion of .the cirele of 
Stanislawow. Podolia is called the g of G. 
It lies verv high, on table-land, and a great deal of 
snow falls here in winter. ‘The soil is, for the most 
part, composed of a vegetable humus, deep black in 
colour, like the market-gardens in the suburbs of 
London, and very fertile. The wheat, however, 
which is grown here is red; and though the quantity 
is large, the quality is not so good as it is in that 
portion of the district which lies between the rivers 
Stryna and Dniester, where the soil is of a stitf 
clayey loam, and there is abundance of oak. Gene- 
rally, in Podolia, wood is scarce. and straw is used 
for fuel by ‘the peasantry. In South G., which is 
generally of a mountainous character, th are 
large woods and pastures, in which a great number 
of cattle and the common sheep of the country are 
fed. On the banks of the Dniester the graoais Tare: 
Tiant, and it is said to grow so high as to hide the 
cattle crag nn there; but that is probably in t 

early part of the sammer. Wheat—which enjoys; 


on the land—is said to bear in Podo if 
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sues a meandering course, is very prolific. Return- - 


in general, the benefit of whatever manure. is i. 
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12, 16, even 18 grains for 1. In the ‘Tables of the 
Statistics of the Austrian monarchy for 1842,’ there 
is the following official estimate of the production of 
the different kinds of grain in G. for that year. The 
meizen of Lower Austria are here reduced into impe- 
rial quarters (omitting odd bushels) at the rate of 17 
bushel to the metze, though its exact value is 1-745 
of an English bushel:— 














Metzen. Quarters. 
Wheat, < 2.828.401 GR 712 
Rye, < r T5738.954 1,657,896 
Barley, ; 10,61 1.006 2.321,170 
Oats, ; ‘ 14,772,951 1,951,583 
Maize, - 531,690 116,307 
Millet, 114,590 25,066 
Buckwheat, 2,944,956 44,200 





“This estimate, hewever,” says the well-informed 
journalist last quoted, “is open to several observa- 
tions. In the first place, it is made up from returns 
uired by the government from the owners of the 
soil, avowedly for the purposes of taxation. In the 
next place, an allowance is probably made—as in 
Poland under similar circumstances—for seed corn; 
and lastly, it must be noticed that it is entirely con- 
fined to grain, and says nothing of the quantity of 
potatoes, clover, lucerne, or other green crops raised 
upon the ar able land of the country. Yet, in spite 
of all these deductions, the document cannot fail to 
excite surprise in the minds of those who examine it 
carefully. Without the oats, which the people cer- 
tainly do not eat, and the barley, most of which is 
used in the distilleries, the sum total of the grain 
produced in 1842 was only 9,062,190 quarters—a 
quantity not-sufficient to feed the pop. of the prov. 
by one-fourth. And even looking at the estimate in 
another point of view—throwing in the oats and 
barley, and allowing one-eighth of the land for pota- 
toes, another eighth for clover and green crops, and 
a fourth for fallow—which appears to me a very 
liberal allowance—what is the result presented? The 
whole produce of grain amounts only to 7,364,943 
im uarters; and taking the half of the arable 
land of the country employed im its production at 
4,250,000 acres, this would only give a return of not 
quite 1 quarter and 6 bushels per acre, And J have 
some reason.to think that this is not very far from 
the true result.’ The rearing of cattle and live 
stock too is sadly neglected. In 1840 G. contained 
562,187 horses, 1,566,737 cattle, and 1,466,170 sheep. 
The noble Polish horse would prosper as well in 
Galicia as in the Ukraine and in Volhynia; but the 
breed here is small, except in the Buckowine, where 
there is an imperial stud. The native cattle of G, 
are likewise of a small breed; but considerable 
numbers of beautiful oxen are annually imported 
from Moldavia and Russian Podolia to be fattened 
in summer on the banks of the Dniester, and in 
“winter on.the refuse of the potato distilleries. Game 
































that premiums are paid for their destruction.—The 





rincipal productions. Among the domestic manu- 
feabnea the spinning and weaving of flax, hemp, and 
wool, is the most important. Leather, coarse -earth- 







alas form considerable items in the list of native 
1 s, Commerce is restricted to the na- 






calamine, copper, lead, sulphar, salt, 





contined to i iron and salt. 
] At the first partition of Poland, in 















4 In 1780, it was 


abounds; but wolves and bears are-still so numerous: 


forests are considerable, and wood and potash are. 


enware and glass, paper, brandy, and beet-root sugar | 
tural prod = netivns of the. country; but the importation , 
geen an the balance stands against the country. | 


and coal are Pererccghk: but mining industry is chiefly 
| Catholic united Greek bishop bears the title 





_ the pop. of G. was stated to be 2,580,000 souls. | Regni. 
estimated by Schloetzer at only | 
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2,845,000. Hoeck, in 1801, fixed it at 2,797,119, 
and that of the Buckowine, at 120,000; total, 
2,927,119; he likewise calculated the pop. of West- 
ern G., then subject to Austria, at 1,106,178, which 
would have made the total Polish subjects of Austria 
even then amount to 4,033,297 souls. But the esti- 
mate of De Serres, who wrote in 1814, and at a time 
when Western G. was wrested from the Austrian 


seeptre, is certainly much exaggerated. He raises 
| the pop. of Galicia to 4,850,000 souls, and that of 
the Buckowine to 250,000; total, 5,100,000. By the 
census of 1617, the pop. of Austrian Poland was re- 


turned at 3,716,692 souls; by the census of 1842 at 
4,702,383, of whom 4,386,168 were in G. and Lodo- 
meria; 170,428 in the duchies of Auschwitz and Zator; 
and to this is added the pop. of Cracow as on 6th 
Nov. 1846, viz., 145,787. The inhabitants of G. are 
descended from two branches of the great Slavonian 
tribe. Nearly the whole W_part of G. is ocenpied 
by the Poles, who are divided into the two branches 
of Mazuraks and Gorales. In consequence of their 
anciemt political bondage, these Poles exist in a very 
rude state. Their lower nobility are searcely to be 
distinguished from the peasants; but the higher 
nobility are refined, and mostly receive German or 
French education. The language, dress, manners, 
and even diseases—among which the plica mice 
is the most remarkable—are quite national. The 
second branch of the pop. is the Rusniaks, w ho again 
are divided into two branches: viz., Pokutians, the 
inhabitants of Southern G.; and Red Russians, the 
inhabitants of the plains, particularly towards the E 
of the San. Their language has merged into the 
Polish; but they have still a national dress. Besides 
these two principal races, there are a number of other 
tribes located in G. Among these are about 200,000 
Wlaches, or Valaques, who chiefly live in the circle of 
Czernowitz; nearly 260,000 Jews; 5,800 Armenians; 


| 2,000 Gipsies i in the Buckowine, and scattered over 
| the whole kingdom; 550 Greeks; and 72,000 recent 


German settlers. 
feligion.| The Christian religion is professed in 


|G. by the following different leading sects: firstly, 


the Catholic; secondly, the Greek, called orthodox; 
thirdly, the Protestant, called evangelical. The. 


|Catholic faith is subdivided into three branches: 
firstly, the Roman Catholie or Latin; secondly, the 


united Greek Catholic; thirdly, the Armenian 
Catholic. All these sects are called Catholics be- 
cause they acknowledge in the form at least the 
primacy of the Roman pontiff. There exists, how- 
ever, a remarkable difference between the forms, of 
worship. The Roman Catholic resembles nearly 
that of the French Catholics. The Anstrian priests 
wear black surplices and ordinary hats like laymen, 
off duty a dark coloured dress. The Greek form of 
worship is divided into two branches; firstly, the 
united Greek or Catholic; and secondly, the Greek 
not united, called Schismatic. The priests of the 
orthodox, united or Catholic branch, only differ from 
those of the non-united by acknowledging the primacy 
of the Roman pontiff, whereas the priests of the non- 
united branch do not acknowledge it. Both hare 
the right of contracting marriage, but only once, and 
with a young pe not a widow. They both say 
mass in the Slavonian language. The Armenian 
Catholic priests are all unmarried, and say mass in 
the Armenian language: in all else their form re- 
sembles the Roman. Each of these three Catholie 
sects has its archbishop at Leopol, so that there i 
three Catholic archbishops im the same pe 


tropolitan; the Roman archbishop the oe 
All the Christian priests receive 
archbishops 


from the government. The 
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£600; bishops, £400; canons, £100 a-year; curates, 
from £30 to £40; and the vicar, from £14 to £20 
a-yenr. All the Roman Catholic bishops, and most 





of the canons and curates, are in the enjoyment of 
tithes, and possess towns and villages subject to the | 


robot. The Roman Catholic archbishop of Leopol 
enjoys a clear income of £8,000 per annum. The 
government only pays to the clergy the portion 
which may be wanting to make up the above-men- 
tioned salaries. The tithes, foreed labour, and volun- 
tary offerings of the parishioners,—such as bread, 
honey, payment for masses, marriages and burials, 
fees, &c.,—are reckoned up by the authorities of the 
circles, estimated higher than the real value, and 
subtracted from the incomes of the clergy. [W. Kou- 
brakiewtecz.] The Wlaches and Gipsies belong to 
the Greek creed; and the Filippones, who, like the 
Huzzules, live on the boundaries, have joined the 
Greek confession; but the ceremonies of the first 
differ much from the Greek rites, and the latter have 
scarcely any religion whatever. The Jews have 300 
synagogues; the Lutherans have 19, and the Cal- 
vinists 13 parishes. In 1837, the pop. was returned 
according to religions persuasions at, 1,984,000 
Catholics, 1,957,000 United Greeks, 274,600 Schis- 
matic Greeks, 26,500 Lutherans, 2,300 Calvinists, 
and 257.200 Jews. 

Education. Education and science are perhaps 
at a lower ebb in G. than in any of the other Aus- 
trian states. Most of the establishments for education 
have been formed only since the country came under 
Austrian dominion. There is one university, sev- 
eral gymnasiums and high schools, and a consider- 
able number of parochial schools. M. Koubrakie- 
wicz, in his Revelations of Austria, informs us that a 
compulsory education is established in G., but that 
its purpose is to denationalize the people. The first 
or lowest class of schools is called trivium. These 
are gratuitous; and the course of instruction in them 
lasts four years. The second order of schools is 
called the gymnastum. The course in them lasts six 
years; and ail the pupils are day-scholars. “The 
superior of the gymnasium bears the title of pre- 
‘fect, and enjoys a pension of 800 florins a-year: the 
professors of the gymnasium are paid at the rate of 
400 or 500 florins a-year. The scholars contribute, 
unless they produce a certificate of poverty signed by 
the burgomaster and curate, in which case they are 
exempted. All classical books belonging to the 


German schools and the gymnasiums are printed at. 
Vienna. The course of philosophy is separate from 


the gymnasium, and employs two years. No one is 
admitted to the gymnasium without a certificate of 
success at the German school, or to philosophy with- 
out a certificate of success at the gymnasium. Ex- 
cepting history and mathematics, which are tanght in 
the German age, all the other branches are 
taught in Latin; up to 1830 mathematics were also 
taughtin Latin.” ‘There were only 4 printing-presses 
in G. in 1829. | 

Government.] Galicia is a kingdom indissolubly 
united with the Austrian monarchy, and forming a 
landesqubernium or pees government of the em- 
pire. The states have only a very secondary influ- 
ence in the legislation and taxation. ‘There is a 
council of administration at Lemberg, which is the 
seat of the provincial government; but a separate 
administration has been organized for Western G., 
which by a recent ordinance has been made to com- 
prise the circles of Bochnia, Rzeszow, and Jaslo, and 
the now incorporated territory of Cracow. In re- 
turn for the cession of Cracow, Austria has, it is re- 
ported, made over to Prussia the lordship of Hotzen- 


} plotz, and to Russia a portion of the circle of Tar- 


\\ nopol—The revenue, to which the salt-works and 
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| Joseph IT., from the inroads of the Tartars. Czer- 









the domains of the emperor contribute most, amounts 
to about 10,000,000 florins. 
Topography. G. is divided into 19 circles, viz.: 
Area in Pop. in Pop on 
Aus sq.m, 1837. Aus. 5q. m. 


(Chief town, 2 55.728 
1 Lemberg 4 Circle, ie anast 4181 
2 Wadowice, : - GT So6,.c07 6,020) 
# Bochnia, s : bE 214,006 4.863 
4 Sumlec, . : ie 256,083 #006 
6 Jaslo, : ; is 244.518 4.216 
6 Tarnow, . : - & 250,926 a.39G 
T Rzeszow, ; : 8a 274,456 3.508 
& Sanok, . F . 86 24,011 5.070 
9 Sambor, ; - | 259.060 S,LT7 
10 Przeinysl, - . 60 240,532 4,000 
11 Aolkioew, a HOE 210,043 2s 
12 Floezow, . . 101 252,004 2 Shh 
13 irzezan, : “ 78 211,010 2,705 
14 Siry. . : . 120 217,916 1,816 
15 Stanislawow, a it 234,932 2,2 
16 Koloniea, ; . 80 905,459 2568 
17 Tarnopol, : = 64 197,647 3,088 
18 Czortkow, 189,712 2,874 


19 Czernowite or the Bucko- 
wine, ; . 181 314,057 L735 
Troops, 81,271 





per Austrian square mile, or nearly 148 per English 
sq.m. The pop. in 1818 was 3,760,319, The aver- 
age rate of increase per cent. in 20 years was there- 
fore 22-°3.—The 19 circles are snbdivided into 84 dis- 
tricts; and in 1837 contained 96 towns, 193 villages, 
and 6,056 hamlets. The capital is Lemberg, on the 
Peltew, with a pop, in 1837 of 58,728. There is 
a& university here; and the town conducts an ani- 
mated commerce. Brody, a commercial town on 
the Sucha-Weilka, has likewise an animated com- 
merce. Jaroslaw and Tarnow are both manufactur- 
ing and commercial towns. Bochnia possesses ex- 
tensive salt-pits, which furnish 250,000 ewts. per 
annum; and the salt-works of Wieliczka, discovered 
in 1548, if not the richest, are at least the most cele- 
brated in Europe. Fontinalba, Klimntz, and Dra- 
gomisna, are three villages ocenpied by the Filip- 
pones or Lippowanians, a peaceful tribe from the 
Crimea or Taurida, who took refuge here, under 


nowitz, the cap. of the Buckowine, is the see of a 
Greek bishop. 


Aistory.] Till lately this country had the title of Galicia and 
Lodomeria, or, to use the languace of the country, Galicz-unil- 
Wlodimir, During the middie ages these names were given to 
tw independent duchies of limitedextent. From the 12th te the 
end of the 14th cent. they belonged to the kingdom of Hungary, 
but at the last period fell to the crown of Poland by marringe. 
The kings of Hungary, however, still retained the title and arms 
of the duchies; and at the partitions of Poland in 1772 and 1795, 
the emperor of Austria, as king of Mungary, resumed these pos- 
sessions of his ancestors, together with part of the palatinates of 
Cracow, Masovia, Chelms, Volhynia, and Podolia, the whale of 


| Sandomir, Lublin, Belez, and Red Russia These were formed 


into a kingdom, under the ancient title of Galicia and Lodome- 
ria; but no division corresponding to the two names took place, 
and Lodomeria remained a mere term of diplomacy. It is rarely 
found in maps either of Poland or the Austrian empire, In 1796 
the whole was divided into Eastern and Western G., and a popu 


: 
1,561 4,599,631 2,947 
The average density of the pop. in 1840 was 3,023 | 


lation of nearly 5,000,000 continued subject to Austria until L509, 
when that power, after a disastrous campaign, was oli “ol to 
make a large cession of her Polish acquisitions, partly to Russia, 
which had taken the field along with France against her, but 
chiefly to the newly established duchy of Warsaw. The latter 
obtained the chief part of Western G.; and this country not hav- 
ing been restored to Austria by the arrangements of 1815, now 
forms part of the kingdom of Poland. The boundary between 
that kingdom and the Austrian possessions in Poland is along the 
Vistula, the San, and the 5 limits of the old circle of Zavnoski. 
In the cession made in 1809, Russia obtained 4 districts or circles ) 
in Eastern G.; but these were restored to Austria at the congress} 
of Vienna, in 1815, . : 


GALICIA (New), or Nueva Gatrora, an ancient \J 


forming the intendancy of Guadalaxara, and & fOr, 


‘division of Mexico, with the title of kingdom, z re 
tion of those of Zacatecas and San Luis-Potosi. xy 
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sesses some good arable land, and considerable quan- 
tities of wood.—Lake G. is 12 m. in length, and 
| about 5 m. in breadth. 

GALIZANO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
92m. SE of Santander, partido of Entram-bas-Aguas, 
near the r. bank and towards the mouth of the Micra, 
Pop. 450. It possesses a small port, defended by a 
fort; and has a manufactory of china, 

GALKOT, a town of Nepal, in the district and 
15 m. 8 of Malebum, and §1 m. WNW of Gorklia. 
It consisted in 1806 of about 500 houses, encircling 
the chief’s residence, which stood on an eminence in 
the centre. The territory in which this town is situ- 
ated formerly constituted one of the 24 rajahships. 

GALL (Sarst), or Sankt-GALLen, a canton in 
the NE of Switzerland, formed principally from the 
estates of the ancient Benedictine abbey of that 
name. It lies between the parallels of 46° 52° and 
47° 52’ N, and between 8° 46° and 7° 20’ E long.; 
and is bounded on the N by the lake of Constanz, 
and by the cant. of Thurgau; on the E by the Gri- 
sons, the Vorarlberg, and Liechtenstein ;:on the S 
by the Grisons; and on the W by Glarus, Schweitz, 
and Zurich. Its whole extent comprises 41 Ger- 
man, or 870 sq.m. The country is for the most 
part mountainous, especially towards the 8, and 
| abounds more in pasturage than tillage. The prin- 
cipal valleys are those of the Rhine and Toggenburg, 
which are separated by the mountains of Sintis and 
Appenzell, which rise to the height of 7,000 or 8,000 
ft. The principal rivers are the Rhine, which forms 
the limits of the cant. on the E; the Saar, the Sitter, 
the Linth, and the Thur. This cant. contains a 
small portion of the lakes of Zurich and Constanz, 
the greater part of that of Wallenstadt, and some 
small lakes on the Alps——Towards the lake of Con- 
stanz, in the N part of the cant., there are many fer- 
tile valleys and hills of moderate height, the former 
producing maize, corn, and flax; and the latter cov- 
ered with vines and fruit trees. Iron is the only 
mineral product of thiscountry. Turf is chiefly used 
for fuel. Mineral springs are numerons.—The breed 
of cattle is much esteemed; but the chief industry 
of the inhabitants is exerted in the manufacture and 
export of fine linen and embroidery.—The pop. in 
1808 was 130,301; in 1837, 158,853, of whom 99,500 
were Catholics, and 58,400 Protestants. About 
three-fifths of the pop. are Catholics; the remain- 
der, Calvinists. The government, formerly aristo- 
democratic—the members of the executive council, 
9 in number, being elected from the nobles—was 
| remodelled and liberalized in 1831. The grosse-rath, 
or great council, consists of 88 Catholics and 62 
Protestants, who are elected every two years, and | 
assemble twice in the year. The executive power is | 
lodged in a kleine rath-regierung, or little council, com- 
posed of 7 members, chosen by the great conncil from 


GALIFORT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Deurne. Pop. 664. 

GALIGNANO, a village of the Pontifical states, 
in the deleg. and 8 m. SW of Ancona. | 

GALINA (Port), a headland of Jamaica,‘on the 
N coast, and N of Port Maria, in N lat. 18° 274’, W 
long. 76° 58’, 

GALINARA, or Gattryara, a small island and 
fort of the Mediterranean, in the gulf of Genoa, div. 
and 45 m. SW of Genoa. 

GALINAS, or Gaturna, an island in the group 
of the Bijuga or Bissagos islands, near the mouth of 
the Bulola river, in N lat. 11° 28’, W long. 15° 40°. 

GALINAS, GALLINAS, or GALINHAS, a river on 
the W coast of Africa, which forms the boundary of the 
Sierra Leone territory on the E. Its entrance is in 8 
lat. 7°01”, W long. 11° 38° 5”. The republic of Libe- 
ria has recently extended its jurisdiction, by purchase 
and treaty, to this river, near the mouth of which, it 
is well known, were extensive barracoons or slave 
prisons, erected on some small islands, in which 
sometimes as many as 5,000 slaves would be collected 
until an opportunity offered for shipping them. 

GALINDO (Cayo), a small island near the N 
coast of the island of Cuba, at the W entrance of the 
Old Bahama channel. To the W of this island is 
Cayo Galindito. 

GALINDUSTE, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. of Salamanca, and partido of Alba. Pop. 640. 

GALIOLA, an islet of Austria, in Illyria, in the 
mouth of the bay of Quarnero, 10 m. W. by N of 
Osero, in the island of Cherso. 

GALION (Cut-px-sac-pv), a bay on the E coast 
of the island of Martinico, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name, between the peninsula which ex- 
tends E from Trinity and that which encloses the 
Cul-de-sac-Robert on the N. It is 6 m. in depth, 
and about equal that extent at its greatest breadth. 
The entrance is impeded by sand-banks, and by the 
island of Lonp-Garon. It forms, however, a safe 
and commodious harbour for the largest vessels. 
The river G. takes its rise at the base of the Gros- 
Morne mountain; runs E; and has a total course of 
about 8 m. 

GALIOUNKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 98 m. ESE of Tchernigov, district and 20 
m. SSW of Konotop, near the r. bank of the Romen, 

GALISP.A, a town on the E coast of the N pen- 
insula of Gilolo. in the Asiatic archipelago. 

GALISSONNIERE (La), peninsula which forms | 
the E part of Kangaroo island, near the SW coast of 
Australia, from which it is separated by Backstairs 
PASSAT, , 

GALISTEO, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 
the prov. of Caceres, partido and 11 m. SW of Pla- | 
sencia, in an elevated situation, near the Gertes. 
Pop. 985. It contains an ancient palace, belonging | 
to the dukes of Arcos, and has a public granary. | their own number, and who hold office for 4 years. 

GALITA, or Javra, a small island of the Medi- | The revenue of the cant. is abont 456,000 francs. 
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terranean, to the $ of Sardinia, 27 m. NNW of Cape | Its contingent to the federal army is 2,690 men, and 
Serrat, on the coast of Tunis, in N lat. 37° 31’, E | its contribution 39,450 franks.—The canton is sub- 
long. 8° 55’, [ Raper: It is about 3 m. in length, | divided into the 15 circles of Saint-G., Tablat, Ros- 
high, and rocky; and abounds in rabbits and wild | chach, Unter-Rhein-thal, Ober-Rhein-thal, Werden- 
goats; and vessels may obtain water here. There | berg, Sargans, Gaster, See or Lake circle, Ober- 
| are two smaller islets in the vicinity, called Galitona | Toggenburg, Neu-Toggenburg, Alt -'Toggenburg, 
| and Agaglia. | Unter-Toggenburg, Weil, and Gossau. By the union 
| GALITCH, a district and town of Russia in En- | of these districts, the old cant. of Appenzell has be- 
ne come enclosed on every side by the cant. of St. Gall. 
The abbey of St. G. was one of the most considerable 
monastic institutions in Europe. St. Gallus was, 
| according to tradition, an Irish monk, and one of 
the first apostles of Christianity in pit Germany, » 
where he arrived in the beginning of the 7th cen “ali 
| After his dewth the ells) off hi imitators multiplied 
round the place of his hermitage; and, about the j] — 


rope, in the gov. and 69m. NE of Kostroma, in a 
marshy plain, on the SE bank of a lake of the same 
name. Thetown is defended by two old forts, and 
contains 13 churches and a convent, and possesses 
several manufactories of linen. Pop. 6,000, It was 
founded in 1152 by the grand-duke George, sur- 
1} named Dolgoronki, and gives its name to the Galit- 





is low and marshy, but pos- 
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A ag 720, Count Waldram obtained permission from 
epin de Heristal to erect on the spot a monastery 
of the order of St. Benedict. The privileged retreat 
of the monks of St. G. served as an asylum to many; 
and legacies and pions donations gradually increased 


its wealth until, in 1204, the abbot obtained the title | 


of Prince of the Empire, and was subsequently raised 
to the Episcopal dignity. Towards the commence- 
ment of the 15th cent. the people of Appenzell, after 
a long and violent struggle, won the battle of Spei- 
cher, and succeeded in making themselves indepen- 
dent of the bishop of St. Gall; but to compensate in 
some measure for this loss, the Prince Abbot pur- 
chased. in 1486, the county of Toggenburg. The 
abbey of St. G., as well as the town, had at an early 
period entered into alliance with the Swiss cantons; 
bunt when the French entered Switzerland in 1798, 
eperineed the spiritual sovereignty of the abbot; 
and from his estates, united to those of the town, 
formed a new member of the Helvetic confederacy, 
In 1815, the last abbot of St. G. applied to the diet, 
then assembled at Zurich, for restitution of his se- 
questered domains, but lost his cause and the abbey 
by 2 votes; and, declining a pension, retired to the 
eonvent of Miiri in Lucerne, where he died in 1829. 

Gaus (Saint), the capital of the above canton, is 
situated in E long. 9° 21’ 37", N lat. 47° 25’ 41", 40 
m. E of Zurich, in a narrow valley on the Steinach, 
an affluent of the Sitter, at an alt. of 2,218 ft. above 
sea-level, and 885 ft. above the lake of Constanz. 
Mountains rise in an amphitheatre behind it, while, 
on the other side, hills clothed with variegated cul- 
ture gradually descend towards the lake of Con- 
stanz. This town is surrounded by ancient walls, 
and adorned with handsome steeples and towers; 
and the houses being fancifully painted outside give 
it a neat and lively appearance. The church of St. 
Lawrence, the stadt-house, the arsenal, and the hos- 
pital, are its principal edifices. It contains an aca- 
demy or Catholic gymnasium with 11 professors, 
cabinets of natural history and of coins, a normal 
school, and a public library. The old Benedictine 
abbey, separated from the town by a wall, is a huge 
pile composed of the bishop's palace, the church, 
and the convent, united by galleries. The church is 
large, and highly ornamented, especially in its altars. 


The convent has been converted into the gymna- | 


sium; and the palace is now occupied with the gov- 
ernment offices. The regular inmates of the convent 
were from 70 to 80. The library of the abbey pos- 
sesses above 1,000 valuable MSS. In 1413 Poggio 
found in it the MSS. of Petronins, Silins Italicus, 
and Valering Flaccus; and before the first French 
revolution it still contained about 1,000 of these pre- 
cious relics, mostly written on parehment. St. G., 
with a pop. of 10,000, is one of the richest and most 
active manufacturing towns in Switzerland. It was 
early distinguished by its industry and commerce; 
and its environs appear to be a continuation of the 
town, so thickly are they strewed with bleach-greens, 
gardens, shrubberies, and villas. In 1533, no less 
than 10,329 pieces of linen were bleached; and, in 
the 17th cent., on an average 22,105 pieces of cloth 
were bought every year at St.G. In 1828, 124,000 
pieces of fine cotton goods were manufactured within 
the cant. Fine muslins and other stuffs are ex- 
ported to a large amount; and the spinning ma- 


chinery in use is said to rival even that of England, | 4, 
After the invasion of the Huns in the 10th cent, 


the inhabitants built a strong wall round the town, 

which may be considered the most ancient enclosed 

town in Switzerland, or Upper Germany. 
GALLADZET HILLS, a range of mountains in 


Barmah, extending from the vicinity of Prome, in | 


the S of the district of Mranma, in a SE direction, 





ee 


-of the Arno and Surgino, and has 2 barracks. 





across the Sarawady, into the district of Talain, and 


terminating on the r. bank of the Palan, at a total 
distance of about 60 m. 

GALLAIX, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Leuze. Pop. 870. 

GALLANG, an island to the SE of the Malay 
peninsula, and SW of the island of Bintang, in N 
lat. 0° 50’. and E long. 104° 15’, 

GALLAPAGOS. See Gavapacos. 

GALLARATE, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the gov. and 24m. NW of Milan, Pop, 3,900. It is 
surrounded by a ditch which is filled by the waters 
Its 
streets are straight and well-kept, and the houses 
are generally well-built. It has extensive manufac- 
tories of cotton fabrics, and possesses an active trade. 
The foundation of this town is by some authorities 
attributed to the Gauls, and by others to the Roman 
legion named Gallerita. It was fortified and in a 
flourishing condition so early as the 10th cent., and 
has been the theatre of several sanguinary engage- 
ments. 

GALLARDON, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. of Maintenon, 
12 m. ENE of Chartres, near the Voise. Pop. 1,496, 
It is of considerable antiquity, and has a fine church 
It has several flour-mills and tile-kilns, and possesse 
a considerable trade in haricots and lentiles. — 

GALLARGUES, acommune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Gard, cant. of Vauvert, 14 m. SW 
of Nimes, on a hill, near the Cubelle. Pop, in 1841, 
1,972. It has several distilleries, and an active trade 
in helianthus. 

GALLAS, a numerous race of people, divided into various 
tribes, who, during the last three centuries, have overrun a large 
portion of Abyssinia, and much of the country immediately to 
the W, 5, and BE of it. One of the poe. heath tribes is that 
of the Boren, or m G., which seems to have made the most 
successful inroads on Abyssinia. Next to them are the Edjows 
or Weatern G, These two tribes appear to have made some ad- 
vances towards civilization; but all the rest are yet in a state of 
extreme barbarism. They inhabit the districts of Angot, Bali, 
Efat, Caffa, Canbat, Narea, Fetegar. Gonder, Guraghe, &c., and, 
according to Captain Owen, the interior country behind the 
Somali tribes, on the E coast of Africa, as far § as the Juba river, 
It is impossible to determine the origin of the G. The Abyssi- 
nians consider them as the aboriginal inhabitants of the E coast 
of Africa; but they bear a closer resemblance to the Caffres, and 
nomade tribes of Central Southern Africa. Balbi places them In 
the Muzimbos family. Dr. Beke states several traditions on the 
subject, which were communicated to hin in Abyssinia, These 
traditions agree in one marked particular, that the original coun- 
try of the G. lay to the E of a large lake or river, situate far 3 of 
Abyssinia. He was further informed that the primitive seat of 


these people was at Tullo Woldl,or Mount Woldl. The word 


| Woldl is derived from the Galla verb wilala or wolala, signifying 


*to lose one's way," ‘to forget,” ‘to know no more;” so that the 
name Tiilu-Wolal resolves itself into ‘Mount Unknown;' or, per- 
haps more properly, ‘an unknown mountain,” or a mountainous 


| country generally, By Dr. Krapff it has recently been ascer- 
| tained that tribes of G, are settled as far 5 of the equator as 2° 
| or 2° 5 lat.; and as from the late researches of Dr. Beke ft would 


appear that the Nile has its source in the mountains of Mono- 
Moézi, situate to the $ of the line, it is probable that the primi- 
tive seat of the G. lay to the E of that river, and to the N of the 
country of Mono-Mvézi,—‘ the unknown mountains’ (Tilu-Wo- 
lél) being a continuation of the high table-land; from the eastern 
flank of which the various rivers issue, which flow into the In- 
dian ocean 3 of the equator. Bordering on the country of Mono- 
Mogzi to the N, according to Mr. Cooley, is the nation of the 
Meremongido, whose country is about two months’ journey from 
Monbasak (Mombas), behind the Wanyfka, and who are known 
to the merchants on the coast as the great smiths and cutlers of 
E. Africa, and as the principal consumers of brass wire, which 
they wear twisted tightly round their arms. But the G., no less 
than the Meremongao, are known in 8. Abyssinia as skilful 
smiths and cutlers. And in Shoa, the inhabitants of which king- 

m are essentially G., the custom prevalls of gen te number 
of brass rings, sometimes covering almost the entire fore arm 
from the wrist to the elbow, which rings or Tee cha not 


removable at pleasure, but are tightly and permanently fixed on 
the arm by asmith. From all these circumstances, Dr fers 
that the country of the Meremongao is most he-oriei- 


nal seat of the Gallas—M. D'Abbadie says: “The 6 





selves Orme [plural Orma], and trace their origin. to th ae sister’, 


danghters of Jerusalem, to whom they apply traditions similarda 
those mentioned in Genesis vik ane ie ae Their progeny 
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invated the kingdoms of the south, and entered Africa by the 
strults of Mandeb. thus furnishing a fanciful etvinologist with a 
Plausible explanation for their exotic name alla, which in their 
idiom signifies ingressi” [Athenceum,] Attracted by the increas- 
ing fertility of the country, they seem to have gradually advanced 
northwards, and to have remaingd In the neighbourhood of Me- 
linda and Soko for about two centuries. They are of nomade 
pastoral habits, and are distinguished from the Negroes both in 
feature and by a less dark complexion and long hair. . Their face 
is round; their nose straight and short; their lips are rather 
thick, and their eyes are small and deeply set in the sockets. Their 
kets type seems intermediate between the Arabian and the 

egro. [Prichard] The G. females, according to M. D'Abbadie, 
“are, perhaps, the handsomest among the dark-coloured races of 
Africa, They wear a short petticoat of neatly embroidered calf- 
ekin, and a gourds, or thin belt of glass beads, exactly similar to 
the nesd of the ladies in Southern Arabia. Their dress is com- 
pera by a flowing robe of native manufactured cotton cloth, 


Interspersed with black and red, and their hair is dressed in a 


style which elicited from description the most unqualified pane- 
eyric of a Parisian coiffear. The Galla lord of the creation well 
deserves that high-sotunding name, when roving in his own mea- 
dows. His waistband is of dark blue Soorat cloth, and his toga, 
of black and white cotton, forme a noble flowing drapery not 
unworthy of the days of ancient Rome. The G. are very tail 
in stature, and their hair, thick and bushy, sets off well their fea- 
tures. at once expressive and fiery. Though slender, their limbs 
are well knit, and my brother saw, on one occasion, an Orma 
warrior seize a furious bull by one of his hind legs and bring him 
tothe ground, The G. sword is curved, double-edged, and points 
downwards when bound to the left side, contrary to the custom 


. of all other Ethiopian tribes. Their javelin is short and well- 


The shields are small, and those of Onarya[Enarea] are 
the best in Ethiopia. In horsemanship the Orma are unrivalled; 
and few English amazons could follow a Galla lady through ford 
or thicket” Their warlike expeditions are generally performed 
on horseback; their principal weapon being a lance armed with 
an iron polut. Polygamy is known amongst them, but is little 
practised. Eruce says that they adore the moon, the stars, and 
sone species of trees; and Salt informs us that the more civilized 
Gallas generally embrace Mahommedanism. Their religion, says 
Isenberg, “resembles that of the Katira. They worship a Su- 
preme Being, termed by them Wik, whose priests, called Kalit- 
shas, go about carrying a whip and bell with them, like the pub- 
lic fools or Zekarotsh, in Tugray, and with the intestines of 
goats twisted round their necks, making portentons gestures, and 
uttering unintelligible sounds, Like the Shamanists of the Sibe- 
rians, and the cons orders of more illustrious nations, they 
are wizands, conjurers, gainsayers, augurs, harusplees, and phy- 
gicians. Like the ancient Greeks, and Etruscans, and Romans, 
they divine by inspecting the entrails of goats. Occasionally, not 
regularly, the G. pray to Wak, and expect from him the accom- 
plishment of their benedictions and anathemas. They have no 
distinct idea what Wik is, but to hia priests he reveals himself 


nit covered with a hide, and Imprecate upon themselves that, if 
they do not perform their vows, they may fall into such a pit. 
They have funeral ceremonies, and believe in a foture state, 
which is one of moral retribution. Their occupations are agri- 
culture, as well as pasturage: the art of forging metals ls knows 
to them, and much practised.” 


GALLASHIELS, See GauasHrecs. 

GALLATIN, a county in the state of Kentucky, 
U. S.. comprising 4n area of 175 sq. m., bordered on 
the N by the Ohio, on the 5 by Eagle river, and 
intersected by the Kentucky. It has an undulating 


a dreams. Their oath is characteristic: they sit down upon a 


surface, and in some parts a good soil. Pop. in 1840, | 


4,003. Its cap. is Warsaw.—Also a co. in the state 
of Illinois, containing 760 sq. m., bounded on the 
E by Wabash and Ohio rivers. Its soil is sandy, 
with a substratum of slate, and it has several salt 
rings. It is reported to be particularly rich in coal. 
op. 10,760. Its cap. is Equality—aAlso a village 
of Somner co. in the state of Tennessee, 26 m. NE 
of Nashville, 3m. N of Cumberland river. Pop. 999. 
—Also a village of Copiah co., in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, 57 m. SW of Jackson, on the E side of 
Bayou Pierre river.—Also a township of Davies co., 
im the state of Missouri, 189 m. NW of Jefferson 
city. Pop. 1,467. The village is 1 m. 5 of the W 


cates Grand river. Pop. 150.—Also a township of 


mbia co., in the state of New York, 14m. SE of 
Hudson, bounded on the N by Charlotte lake, and 
drained in the S by Jansen’s creek. Its surface is 
consideral [Speen Pop. 1,644. ; 

_ GALLATINS, a river of the state of Missonri, U. 






S., which descends from the E side of the Rocky 


mountains; flows N; and, uniting with Jefferson and 
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Madison rivers, forms one of the SW sources of the 
Missouri river. It is about 150 m. in length, and is 
navigable in a great part of its extent. 

GALLATOWN, a village in the p. of Dysart, 
Fifeshire. Pop. 1,198. 

GALLE (Port pe), a town and military station 
in the island of Ceylon, situated at the SW extre- 
mity of the island upon a long rocky promontory, in 
N lat. 6° 0° 59", E long. 80° 17° 2”, 72 m. from Co- 
lombo, with which it is connected bya good carriage 
road running along the flat belt of land between the 





| foot of the Kandian mountains and the ocean. The 


fort, which is of an oblong form, and about 14 m. in 
cireuit, stands upon a neck of land rocky and bluff 
to seaward. Its works are strong, and a great por- 
tion of the enceinté is bathed by the sea; but it is 
overlooked by eminences abont 700 yds. distunt. 
The houses in the fort are spacious and comfortably 
furnished ; that of the commandant is very extensive. 
The Europeans, and descendants of the Dutch and 
Portuguese, live chiefly in the fort; but there are 
some good houses built about it, and along the shore 
tothe 8. The Cingalese occupy cottages and ham- 
lets scattered about in all directions. ‘The houses 


| both in the town and at the harbour are better than 


those at Trincomalee. The fort is usually garri- 
soned by about 1,400 men. The numerous batteries 
completely command the approach by water. ‘The 
harbour, particularly the outer road, is spacious; and 
excepting in a SW wind, the inner harbour is secure; 
the entrance is about 1 m. wide, with soundings of 
from 4} to 7} fath. The part of the basin which is 
land-locked is small; but it secures a landing free 
from surf, which, according to Lord Valentia, beats 
with prodigious violence on the rocks that form the 
extreme end of the peninsula. During the preval- 
ence of the SW monsoon, likewise, a strong current 
from the W frequently sets ships to leeward of the 
harbour. A splendid light-house has recently been 
erected. A canal has been dug at an early period 
between the bay and a small river, for the purpose 
of conveying timber from the interior: it is however 
now in rnins. Hares, snipe, jungle fowl, and pigeons 
are found on a range of hills about 3m. distant from 
the fort. Arrack, oil, pepper, cotton, and cardamoms 
are among its exports. The trade with the Coro- 
mandel coast comprises coarse cloth, dornatil or 
paint-oil, earthenware, cutlery, mats, gunny ba 

Jaggery. and chunam, which are exchanged for ier, 
cotton, cloths, &e, Salt fish is still largely exported, 
though this trade has considerably declined of late 
years; but more coil-rope, cocoa-nnut oil, arrack, and 
chaya-root are sent from this prov. than from all the 
other parts df the island put together. Exclusively 
of the Dutch and Portuguese merchants settled here, 
there are Moors, Hindus, Chittes, Arabs, Parsis, and 
Maldivian traders. ‘This place is celebrated for the 
skill displayed by its native artisans in the work- 
manship of dressing-cases, and work-boxes, of which 
the frame is generally calamander wood. The coast 
and surrounding country are mountainous.—The 
usual range of the therm. in the day-time is from 80° 
to 84°; but the heat is tempered by the sea-breeze; 
and the SW monsoon blows full and fresh from the 
ocean. ‘The greatest quantity of rain falls between 
November and Febroary.—During the long conti- 
nental war, G. was the rendezvous of the homeward- 
bound Indiamen, which n to assemble here in 
the course of December, and usually sailed in Janu- 
ary, under the convoy of a frigate. This cireum- 
stance first raised it to importance; and its geogra: 
phical position has preserved it from any considerabl 

decline. Ships from E ports generally look in here ' ; | 
during the NE monsoon.—The distance from ar wl || 
to G. 1s 2,150 m.; and from G. to Madras, 572 mm.‘ i} 
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to Penang, 1,213 m.; and to Hong-kong, 3,037 m. | 


—The district of G. includes a tract varying from 
15 to 30 m. in length, and in breadth from 6 to 2 
m.; and has an area of 592 sq. m. 3 
GALLEGA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 85 m. SSE of Burgos, partido of Salas- 
de-los-Infantes, ina plain near the Rejas. Pop. 460. 
GALLEGO, a river of Spain, in Aragon, which 


has its source in the Pyrenees, in the prov. of Hu- | 


esca, flows S$ into that of Saragossa, and, after a total 
course of about 90 m., falls into the Ebro at Sara- 
gossa. Its principal affluents are, on the 1, the Bassa, 
Gnuarga, and Seton, and, on the r., the Subien and 
Asabou.—Also a river of the island of Guadalcanar, 
Solomon islands, South Pacific. 


GALLEGOS, a river of Patagonia, which runs EF, | 


and falls into the Atlantic to the 5 of Cape Fair- 


weather, in S lat. 51° 37’, W long. 69° 42". Its es- | 


tuary forms a capacious harbour, named Port Gal- 
legos, in which the tide rises 46 ft., and rans at the 
rate of 5 knots. The source of this river is still 
unknown. | . 

GALLEGOS-DE-ARGANA, a town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. of Salamanca, partido of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo. Pop. 736. 

GALLEGOS-DE-S0-EL-MIRON, a town of 
Spain, in Leon, in the proy. of Salamanca, partido 
of Bejar. Pop. 702. 

GALLEGOS-DE-SOLMIRON, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and 33 m. SSE of Salamanca, 
partido of Bejar-y-sus-Arrabaces. Pop. 850. Linen 
is manufactured here. 

GALLEGUILLOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 30 m. SE of Leon, partido of Sahagiin, on the 
l. bank of the Cea. Pop. 216. It has a public 
granary. 

GALLEMBOULON, a bay of Madagascar, on 
the E coast, in § lat. 17° 30°. Foul Point is situated 
on its shore. 

GALLEN, a parish of King’s co., bordered on the 
N by Grosna river, and intersected by Silver river, the 
Grand canal, and the roads from Banagher to Ath- 
lone and Kilbegran. Area 19,22G acres. Pop. 5,309. 
See also GILLon. 

GALLEN (Sancrt), a town of Austria, in Styria, 
in the cirele and 39 m. WNW of Bruck, and 37 m. 


N of Jadenburg, on the J. bank of the Ens, in a val- | 


ley. Pop. 320. It has extensive iron and steel 
works, and manufactories of earthenware. 

GALLEN (Sankt). See Gann (Saint). 

GALLENKIRCHEN, a village of Austria, in the 
Tyrol, cant. of Vorarlberg, circle of Bregenz, on 
the IIL. 

GALLENSTOCK, a mountain of Switzerland, on 
the NE confines of the cant. of Valais, in the chain 
of the Bernese Alps, immediately N of the Furea, 


and 11m. SSW of the Titlisberz, in N lat. 46° 37’, | 


E long. 8° 25’. It rises to the height of 12,481 ft. 
above sea-level, and the glacier which gives rise to 
the Rhone partly rests upon its $ flank, and partly 
on Mount Furea. 
_  GALLESE, a village of the Pontifical states, in 
- the del. and 16 m. ESE of Viterbo. Pop. 1,060. 
It oceupies the site of the ancient Fescenniwn. 
GALLEY ROCK, a township of Pope co., in the 
state of Arkansas, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 219. 
GALLIA, a county in the state of Ohio, U. S., 
comprising an area of 500 sq. m., bordered by the 
Ohio, and drained by Racoon river and some smaller 
tributaries of the Ohio. It presents a generally hilly 
surface, and, except on the Ohio, possesses little fer- 
tility. Pop. in 1840, 13,444. Its capital is Galli- 
lis. 
me GALLIATE, a town of Sardinia, in the prov. and 
5 m. NE of Novara. Pop. 1,100. 


| vito, 





GALLICANA, a village of the Pontifical states, 
in the comarca and 19 m. E of Rome. Pop. 1,00. 

GALLICANO, a town of Lucca, near the Serchia, 
18 m. N of Lucea. Pop. 1,087. It has a custom- 
house. F 

GALLICO, a river of Turkey in Europe, in Ru- 
melia, in the sanj. of Salonica, which has its source 
en the S side of the Tchenghel-dagh, runs 5, and 
throws itself into the gulf of Salonica, 8 m. W of 
the town of that name, and after a total course of 
54m. Its principal affluent is the Sahana, which it 
receives on the |. 

GALLINARO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the ‘Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 12 m. ESE of Al- 
Pop. 1,000. 

GALLINERO-DE-CAMEROS, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 25 m. N of Soria. 
Pop. 275. _ , 

GALLIO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
Sette Comuni, 24 m. NE of Asiago. 

GALLIPIENZO, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 


| Navarra, partido and 23 m. SE of Pamplona, on a 


steep hill near the Aragon, which is here crossed by 
a handsome bridge. Pop. 605, It has an hospital. 
In the vicinity is a mine of copper. 

GALLIPOLI, [Turk. Keliholi,] a sea-port town 
of Turkey, in the prov. of Romania, in N lat. 40° 25° 
33”, E long. 26° 37° 30", 90 m. S of Adrianople, and 
128 m. W by 5 of Constantinople. It is situated on 
the point of junction of the Hellespont with the sea 
of Marmora, on a peninsula having two harbours, 
one on the 8, the other on the N. ‘The streets are 
narrow and filthy; and the houses, which are all 
constructed of wood, “look like old barns;” but the 
bazaar is a fine edifice with several domes covered 
with lead. The most conspicuous object is a large 
ruined castle, which crowns the summit of a rocky 
hill. The adjacent territory abounds in grain, wines, 
and fruits, particularly melons; and is well-stocked 
with deer, hares, partridges, and ducks. The cotton 
collected in the neighbourhood is inferior to that 
from Smyrna and Salonica. Wool of different kinds, 
excellent wax brought from the different countrics 
on the Black sea, corn in small quantities, oil, and 
wine, are shipped in the harbour of G. The town 
has manufactures of cotton and silk goods, earthen- 
ware, and morocco leather. It contained in 1528, 


| according to Macfarlane, a mixed pop. of Turks, 


Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, somewhat exceed- 
ing 20,000; but other travellers have stated its 
pop. at 60,000; while Keppel in 1829 estimated it 
at only 6,000; and Addison im 1835 at only 8,000.— 
G., the ancient Callipolis, was the first European 
town that fell into the hands of the Turks, being 
taken by them in 1357, nearly a century before the 
fall of Constantinople. 

GALLIPOLI, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in N lat. 40° 2’, and E long, 17° 56’ [ Raper), 
29 m. W by § of Otranto, and 8 leagues NW of 


Cape Leuca. It is singularly situated at “the heel 
of the boot,” at the very extremity of the kingdom, 


on a small insulated rock, which is united to the 
main by a bridge. It is well-built and fortified, and 
displays an air of great industry. Pop. 8,200. It 
stands upon a limestone rock, which is hollowed out 
into subterraneous vaults for containing the oil which, 
collected from all Apulia, forms the staple trade of 
the place. The oil, when placed in the vaults, is said 
to be purified and improved in quality by fermenta-  { 
tion, which takes place during summer. The coun- | 
try near G. furnishes corn, wine, and fruits; and _ 

muslin and other articles are manufactured from @ 
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lasts; besides 48 cantari of spun cotton, and 247 
cantari of cotton wrought in different ways. Bri- 
ganti reckons the average export of oil at 993,804 
Neapolitan ducats. The port is formed by the ex- 
tremity of the town itself on one side, and a low 
island on the other.—It is doubtful whether this 
place was in ancient times called Callipolis, as having 
been founded by the Greeks; or Gallipolis, as con- 
structed by the Gall: Senones. 

GALLIPOLIS, a township of Gallia co., in the 
state of Ohio, 100 m. SE of Columbus, pleasantly 
situated on the W bank of Ohio river. Pop. in 
1840, 1,413. , 

GALLNEUKIRCHEN, a town of Austria, in the 
ees of Upper Austria, circle of the Miihl, 11 m. 

SW of Freystadt, and 5 m. NNE of Steyereck. 

GALLO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 3m. NNE of Nola— 
Also a cape on the N coast of Sicily, in the district 
and 9 m. N of Palermo, in N lat. 38° 14’ 40”, and E 
long. 13°18’. It rises to the height of 1,663 ft. above 
sea-level.—Also a headland of Greece, on the 5 coast 
of the Morea. in the diocese of Pylos, to the N of 
Venetico island, in N lat. 36° 43’, and E long. 21° 52’. 

GALLO (Istanp), a small inhabited island in the 
N. Pacific, near the W coast of Ecuador, in the prov. 
of Imbabura, and to the 5 of the embouchure of the 
Patia, in N lat. 1° 54’, and W long. 78° 40’. It was 
discovered in 1525, and the following year was visited 
by Pizarro. 

GALLO CANTO, a village of Spain, in Aragon, 
in the prov. and 80 m. SSE of Calatayud, near the 
NW bank of a lake of the same name. 

GALLOON, a parish of co. Fermanagh, skirting 
on Upper Lough Erne, and comprising an area of 
25.000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 10,507; in 1841, 11,135. 

GALLOPING-GREEN, a village in the p. of 
Kill, co. Dublin. Pop. 106. 

GALLOW, a parish of Meath, 3 m. NNW of 
Kilcock, Leinster. Area 2,584 acres. Pop. 641. 

GALLOW-HILL, a township of Northumberland, 
74m. WSW of Morpeth. Pop. in 1831, 39. 

GALLOWAY, an extensive district, forming the 
SW corner of Scotland. Originally, and for a con- 
siderable period, it included parts of Ayrshire and 
Dumifries-shire; but, during many ages t, it has 
been identitied simply and strictly with the shire of 
Wigton and the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The 
name, though thoroughly interwoven with history, 
designates no political jurisdiction, and is unsanc- 
tioned by the strict or civil nomenclature of the 
conntry. The district is bounded on the N by Ayr- 
shire and Dumfries-shire; on the E by Dumfries- 
shire; on the § by the Solway frith and the Irish 


ol 


frith of Clyde. Its greatest length from east to west | 
is 634 m.; its greatest breadth from N to 5 43 m. 
Its two civil divisions, Wigtonshire and Kirkeud- 
brightshire, are separated from NW to SE, by the 
river Cree and Wigton-bay. Its geographical dis- 
tribution is into three parts: Upper G., which in- 
cludes the N or mountainous sections of Wigton- 
shire and Kirkendbrightshire; Lower G., which in- 
cludes the $ or more champaign sections of both civil 
divisions, east of Luce-bay; and the Rinns of Gal- 
loway, consisting of the peninsula SW of Luce-bay 
and Loch-Ryan. G. has long been distinguished as 
an excellent pastoral district; and celebrated for the 
superiority of its wool, and especially for its breeds 
of horses and of polled black cattle. For further 







culars, and for topographical and other details, 


ae! 





he articles KirkcepeRicutsHire and WIGTON- 

suire.—G. gives the title of earl, in the peerage of 

Scotland, to the family of Stewart and Garlies. 
GALLOWAY, a township of Adantic co., in the 
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In the S it has an extensive salt marsh. 





height to the r. of the Coise, 14 m. E of Montbrison. 
Pop. in 1841, 2,758. It has manufactories of 
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state of New Jersey, U. 5., drained by Nacote creck. 
Pop. im 
1840, 2,208. : 

GALLOWAY (Mcu. oF), a remarkable and well-known pro- 
montory, forming the 5 point of the Rinns of Galloway, in the p, 
of Kirkmaiden, Wigtonshire. It is an exceedingly bolt rocky 
headland, 14 m. long, and a $ 1m. broad, stretching from W to E 
nearly at right angles with the E coast of the mainland, an con- 
nected with the country behind it by a long isthimos, the slides of 
which are indented with small bays called respectively East and 
West Tarbet. The 5 and SW fronts of the promontory break 
down almost precipitously into the sca, and are perforated with 
caverns in which the billows, during a southerly wind aml a flow- 
ing tide, roll and tumultaate with a reverberating sound reseim- 
bling thunder, On the promontory, in N lat. 54° 38°, and W 
long. 4° 52 from Greenwich, a lighthouse, erected in 190, iis 
plays an intermittent light, which alternately blazes on the view 
during 24 minutes, and suffers eclipse during } a minute, anil is 
seen at the distance of 21 nautical miles. It is 21m. NNW froin 
Point-of-Ayre lighthouse In the isle of Man; and the same dis- 
tance SE by E from Copeland lighthouse on the Irish coast. 


GALLOWAY (New), a royal burgh, the cap. of 
the district of Glenkens, pleasantly situated on the 
r. bank of the Ken, in the p. of Kells. Kirkeudbright- 
shire, 19 m. N by W of Kirkendbright; and 35 m. 
SE of Ayr. Though a place of municipal dignity, 
it is of inconsiderable size; and, strictly viewed, is 
nothing more than a mere village. It was erected 
into a royal burgh in 1629; and unites with Wigton, 
Stranraer, and Whithorn, in returning a member to 
parliament. Constituency in 1839, 17; m 1549, 17. 
Pop. in 1821, 450; in 1841, 430. 

GALLOWLAW, a village in the p. of Panbride, 
Forfarshire. Pop. 79. 

GALLSBACH, or GALLspacn, a town of Austria, 
in the prov. of Upper Austria, 2 m. S of Grieskirchen, 
and 24 m. SW of Linz. It has a castle. 

GALLU, a town of Nigritia, in the kingdom of 
Bambarra, 225 m. WNW of Sego. 

GALLUCCIO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the ‘Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 26 m, ENE of 
Gaeta, cant. and 6 m. NNW of Rocca-Monfina. 
Pop. 1,500. It has a handsome parish church. 

GALLUES, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- 
varra, partido of Aviz, 26m. ENE of Pamplona, in 
a plain, on the |. bank of the Salazar. Pop. 38. 

GALLUIS-LA-QUEUE, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Montford- 
’Amaury. Pop. 1,043. 

GALLUR, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
prov. and 27 m. NW of Zaragoza, partido and 14 m. 
E of Borja, on the Imperial canal, and near the r. 
bank of the Ebro. Pop. 860. It has a public granary. 

GALLURA, an extensive district of the island of 


| Sardinia, in the N part of the div. of Cap. Sassari, 


extending from the river Coghinas, in a SE direction, 
to the foot of Monte-Acuto, and thence to the plain 
of Betti, and the FE coast at the Cala-Sisina. It 
forms one of the 4 givdicati or provinees of the island 
of Sardinia; and has an area of 1,570 sq.m. Its 
capital is Tempio. It is generally mountainous, but 
possesses considerable fertility. The coasts are un- 
inhabited, but possess several good harbours. 

GALLUZO, a village of Tuscany, in the comp. 
and 2m. § of Florence, near the Greve. Pop. 476. 
It contains numerous convents and villas, amongst 
the latter is the royal villa of the Poggio Imperiale. 
The Chartre-house of Florence, which is also here, 
is considered one of the finest in Italy. 

GALLYHEAD, a promontory of co. Cork, be- 
tween the bays of Ross and Clonakilty. 

GALMIER (Satst), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Loire, arrond. of 
Montbrison. The cant. comprises 21 com. Pop. in 
1831, 17,649; in 1841, 15,251. The town is ona 
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and several tanneries. Fairs are held 4 times a-yeay.. |. 
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GALOPPE, or GuLPEx, a commune of Belgium. 
in the prov. of Limburg, arrond. of Tongres, on the 
Galoppe. Pop. in 1835, 1,861. fs, # 

GALPENBERG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Ophasselt. Pop. 220. 

GALSTON, a parish of Ayrshire, 14 m. NNE of 
Ayr, on the Irvine. Area 23 sq.m. Pop. 4,554. 

“GAL-SZE’CZ, a town of Hungary, in the comitat: 
of Zemplen, 26 m. SE. of Eperies, and 26 m. E of 
Kaschau. 

GALT, a village of Upper Canada, in the town- 
ship of Dumfries, on Grand river, in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills, 25 m. from Hamilton and 18 m. 
from Brantford. Pop. 1,000, chiefly Scotch. 

GALTEE MOUNTAINS, or Garters, a lofty 
range of mountains in the counties of Tipperary, | 
Cork, and Limerick, nearly 20 m. in length, and 7 
m. in breadth, extending SW from the valley of the 
Suir, opposite Cahir, to Seefin mountain, near Char- 
leville. Several of its samiits rise to the height of 
upwards of 2,000 ft. , 

GALTELLL, a parish and village on the E coast 
of the island of Sardinia, in the prov. and 18 m. 


the r. bank of the Orosci, and 3 m. from the gulf of 
that name. Pop. 867. | 

GALTHUR, a town of Tyrol, in the Upper Inn- 
thal, near the head of the Trisana river, 3 m. SW of 
Mathan. 

GALTRIM, a parish in co. Meath, 44 m. SE of 
Trim. Area 4,129 acres. Pop. 73. 

GALVE, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and Gl m. NNE of Guadalaxara, partido of 
Atienza. Pop. 1,774. 

GALVEAS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alemtcjo, comarca and 9m. NE of Avis, and 40 m. 
WSW of Portalegre. Pop. 1,560. 

GALVESTON, a town and county of Texas, on 
the coast of the bay of the same name, and the gulf 
of Mexico, comprehending the island of G., Bolivar- 
point, and a section of land to the W of the hay, ex- 
tending from Highland creek to Clear creek. The 
island is above 30 m. in length; but has an aver- 
ave breadth of only 3 to 4 m. Its E end is in 
N lat. 29° 16’ oT, W long. 94° 49°41". A sound 
about 4 m. wide, and from 4 to & ft. deep, divides it 


grass. Its surface has only an average height of 10 
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ft. above the waters of the gulf—The bay of G. ex- 


ENE of Nuoro, and 96 m-NNE of Cagliari, near | 


length, from the Atlantic eastward, separated from 
from the main. Its soil is light and porous; and it | 
is destitute of timber; but covered with luxuriant | 


-and has been already noticed under the name Cox- 


28 m., flows wholly on the boundary with King’: 
and eo. Tippe 
eastern central districts of the county 
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tends about 35 m. from N to S,and from 12tol8m. 
from E. to W; with an average depth of only 9 or 10 =; 
ft. About 20 m. above G. island, the bay is inter- {| 
sected by a bar (@ @ a) which runs completely across, 
and has only 5 or 6 ft. water upon it. East bay (6), 
an arm of G. bay, is formed by East Bayou, which 
rises near Sabine-point, and is about 30:m. in length. 
Point Bolivar (¢}, a neck of land about 30 m.long, and 
from 2 to 6 m, wide, divides East-bay from the gulf, 
Trinity river (d@), the principal tributary of G. bay, is 
from 60 to 80° yds. wide, with from 8 to 10 ft. of wa- 
ter; aml has been ascended by steam-boats to between 
300 and 400:m. from its mouth.—The town of G. (e) 
contained a pop. in 1840 of about 3,000, although four 
years before its site presented only an unbroken beach } 
and solitary strand. Several steamers ply between 
it and New Orleans, Houston, the Trinity river, the 
Sabine, Brayos, ete. The harbour is formed between 
the E extremity of G. island and Pelican island. 

GALVEZ, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 19 m. SW of Toledo, partido of Nava- 
Hermosa, on a height. Pop. 3,376, 

GALWAY, a maritime county of Connanght,— 
the largest in that prov., and the second largest in 
Ireland. Jt extends from side to side of Connaught, 
or from the Shannon to the Atlantie; and is bounded 
on the N by Mayo and Roscommon; on the E by 
Roscommon, King’s co.. and Tipperary; on the 5 by 
Clare and the bay of Galway; and on the W by the 
Atlantic ocean. Its form is very irregular; but may, 
in a general view, be called a slender oblong, extend- 
ing in a direction N of W, greatly expanding between 
the E and the central third, and greatly contracting 
between the central and the W third. Its greatest 
length, in the direction of W by N, from the Shannon 
14 m. above Banagher to the outer end of Innisboffin, 
is 80 m.; its greatest breadth, in the opposite direc- 
tion, from the Suck near Ballymoe to the vicinity of 
Toberdony, is 42} m. Its area eomprises 742,805 
acres of arable land, 708,000 of uncultivated land, 
23,718 of continuous plantations, 1,801 of towns, and 
90,500 of water,—in all, 1,566,354 acres. be: 

Surface.] Somewhat more than one-third of the 
area, and considerably more than one-third of the 
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the rest of the co. by Lough-Corrib and the Galway 
or Corrib river, possesses a charaeter quite distinct 
from that of the central and E divisions of the co., 


SeMARA. The rest of the co., with comparatively 
small exceptions, forms part of the vast plain of 
Cossaucnt: see that article. The Slieve-Baughta 
mountains occupy an area of about 150 sq.m. in the 
extreme SE. 

Waters.) The bays, lakes, and streams of the 
west have been noticed in the article on Cunnemara. 
The bay of Galway is separately described. Lough 
Mask, on the W boundary with Mayo, the enrious 
subterranean river which carries off the superfluent —}\||__ 
waters of Longh Mask, and the magnificent live « Ball 


lake and river which separates Cunnemara from the’) \\) | 


rest of the co., will all be found noticed under the | 
words Mask, Cone, and Comris. The Suck, ' rom |) 
a point about 9 or 10 m. below its source, on tothe | 
point of its confluence with the Shannon, a distance, 
of about 30 m., flows, with one brief exceprivn, wu yy 
wholly on the boundary with co. Roscommon; and — 
the Shannon, from the point of reeciving the Suck, 
on to Scarriff bay in Lough Derg, a distance of about 
















y. The streams on one side of | 
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Suck and the Shannon, and those on the. dtler-to 
Lough Corrib and the head of Galway bay: but, ex= 
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ducted in one rather large establishment; but almost 
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of water or length of run. All the lakes of the co. 


E of Lough Corrib, with the exception of the lakes | 


of Loughrea and Gort, are mere loughlets or 
Loughrea lake, though rather bald, is a fine s 
water; and Gort lake, thongh small, is well-wooded, 
and lies in a picturesque tract of country. 

Minerals.| The geognostic formation of the dis- 


ponds ; 


trict W of Longh Corrib has been noticed in our, 


article on Cumnemara; that of the other and greater 
division of the co. is believed to consist of a grand 


wing of the great floetz limestone field of Ireland. 


The greater part of the Slieve-Baughta mountains 
consists of old red sandstone, with a narrow zone of 
inillstone grit. Manganese occurs on Slieve-an-Oir, 
and in other places in the vicinity of Gort. Ivon- 
stone is found at Gort, Woodford, and Laurencetown. 
A fine grit, fit for millstones, is raised near Dunmore. 
Agriculture.| The soil of the great district be- 
tween the Shannon and the Corrib, im consequence 
of the richness and sameness of the substratum, 
might probably be expected to be little various, and 
all fertile; yet it really differs almost as widely as 
soils lying upon quite dissimilar substrata, and aggre- 
gately has a surprisingly small amount of productive 
power. Even after the enormous area of bog is 
deducted, a vast proportion remains whieh is far too 
poor to be profitably tilled; and a large proportion 
of the profitable tillage-ground is too infertile to pro-- 
duce wheat. The richest tract extends from Gort 
round by Longhrea toward Portumna; and _ this, 
especially in its S parts, produces excellent wheat 
crops. The rest of the arable districts are various in 
quality; but, with comparatively rare exceptions. 
are Only oats and barley countries. In 1841, within 


the rural districts of the co., the number of farms of. 


from 1 acre to 5 acres was 27,992; of from: 5 to 15 
acres, 12,665; of from 15 to 30 acres, 2,030; and of 
upwards of 80 acres, 1,645. The continuous planta- 
tions within the co., consisted of 1,573 acres of oak, 


726 of ash, 143 of elm, 437 of beech, 1,631 of fir, | 
18,453 of mixed trees, and 2,945 of orchards,—in all, | 


23,718 acres.. The live stock in the rural districts of 
the county, together with their respective value, was 
26,629 horses and mules, £213,032; 9,648 asses, 
£9,648; 73,891 cattle, £480,291; 252,140 sheep, 
£277,554; 43,019 pigs, £53,774; and 425,878 poul- 
try, £10,647. Grand total of value, £1,044,746, 
The number of acres under crop in 1848 was 213.792: 
viz., Wheat, 28,476 acres; oats, 69,850; barley, bere, 
and rye, 16,224; pease and beans, 538; potatoes, 
39,326: turnips, 12,347; mangel-wurzel, carrots, 
and cabbage, 2,034f flax, 216; meadow and clover, 
44.781. 

Manufaciw's and’ Trade.) The manufacture of 
eoarse woollen hosiery brings a return of about. 
£10,000 a-year into Cunnemara. 
of coarse linens and friezes fur home consumption is 
general throughout the county; distilling and brew- 
ing figure with about the same prominence as in 
other parts of the W and S and centre of Freland: 
the making of paper and of coarse felt hats occupies 
a small number of individuals: coach-making is con- 


all other manufactures are either upon a very tiny 
ap or strictly belong to ordinary local artisanship. 


The export and import trade, with the exception of | 


some small items at Clifden, is all concentrated at 
the town of Gatway: which see. 

Fisheries.| All Galway bay and very nearly the 
whole coast of Cunnemara, are excellent fishing- 


grounds; and produce in abundance most of the 


_ kinds of fish which are known on the coasts of Ire- 
jand. The-fishery districts comprise 217 m.of mari-_ 
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Clare and the Carnamart, are, for the 
most part, quite inconsiderable as to: either volume 
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The manufacture | 


1,990: in 1849, 1,157. 


| 1831, 381,564; inclusive of town, 429,211. 
| exclusive of the borough of Galway, in.184], 422.923; 
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time boundaries; and in 1849 employed 1,686 fish- 
ing-vessels, manned by 7,478 men and boys. 
Communications.) The comparatively quite re- 
cent formation of practicable roads in Cunuemara 
has effected a complete thongh silent revolution in 
that great district. The principal roads within the 
county are the mail-road from Dublin to Galway, 
through Ballinasloe, Aughrim, Loughrea, and Orau- 
more; the mail-road from Dublin to Westport, 
through Ballinasloe, Ahascragh, Castle-Blakeney, 
fand ‘Paam; and the mail-road from Galway to 


of projoeed railway, surveys of both of whieh were 
laid before the Commissioners on Railways, conneet 
the town of Galway with Dublin. The lmes are 
identical from Galway to a point 8¢ m. E of Oran- 
more, and from Athlone to Dublin, — making a 
northerly sweep from Athlone to Mullingar, and 
thenee following somewhat nearly the course of the 
Royal canal to a junction with the Main Trank rail- 
way in the vicinity of Celbridge. After the forking 
or diverging of the lines 35 m. EK of Oranmore, the 
one passes a little N of Longhrea, and a little 5 of 
Aughrim and Ballinasloe, and the other passes a 
little S of Athenry, a little N of Kilconnel, and 
About 13m. N of Ballinasloe. The line which ap- 
pears to obtain favour with the public at present 
[Oct. 1844] is intended to commence at a point on 
the Dublin and Cashel railway, at or near to the 
town of Sallins, passing through or near .to the 
towns of Edenberry, Philipstown, Tyrrelspass, Clara, 
Tullamore, Kilbeggan, and Moate,to Athlone, where 
it will cross the Shannon, and proceed by or near to 
Ballinasloe, Aughrim, Loughrea,.and Oranmore,. to- 
Galway. | 

Towns and Dirisions.) ‘The towns are Galway, 
Tuam, Loughrea, Ballinasloe,. Gort, Athenry, Clif- 
den, Headfort, Qranmore,. Dunmore, -Aughrim, 
Ahascragh, Kinvarra, Portumna, and Evyrecourt; 
and the chief villages are Castle-Blakeney, Round- 
stone, Anbally, Newtown-Bellew, Oughterard, Lei- 
trim, Clare-Galway, Clare-Tuam, Ballinamore, and. 
Ballymoe.—The county, on aceount of its great ex- 
tent, was recently divided into two Ridings, East 
and West. Its lesser political. divisions, as exhi- 
bited in the census of 1831, were the co. of the towm 
of Galway; the barony of Arran;.the half-barony of 
Ballymoe; and the baronies of Athenry, Ballina- 
hinch, Clare, Clonmaenoon, Dunkellin, Dunmore, 
Kilconnel, Killian, Kiltartan, Leitrim, Longford, 


| Loughrea, Moycullen, Ross, and Tyaquin.—In the 


ecclesiastical division of Ireland, the co. of G. 1s very 
singularly dissevered;: containing a tiny portion of 
the prov. of Cashel, a main part of the archd. of 
Tuam,.a chief part of the dio. of Clonfert, a consi- 
derable part. of the dio. of Elphin, the whole of the 
small dio. of Kilmacdnagh. and the whole of the 
wardenship or little quasi-bishopric of Galway. 
Siutistics.| ‘The county sends 2 members to par- 
liament. The constituency, in 1841, amounted to: 
Pop., exclusive of the county 
of the town, in 1813, 140,995; in 1821, 309,599: in. 
Pop., 


in 1851, only 291,129. Inhabited houses, in 1841, ex- 
elusive of town, 71.182; built but nninhabited honses, 
1,527; families, 74,655; males, 211,575; females, 
911,348. Families. residing in first’ class houses, 


839: in second class houses, 8,322; in third class 


houses, 29,153; im fourth class houses, 36,341_ 
Families employed chiefly in agriculture, 58,609; in 
manufactures and trade, 10,809: in other pursuits, 
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Limerick, through Oranmore and Gort. Two plans. 
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Males at and above 5 years of age who coukly 
‘read and write, 36,345; who could read but not- 
write, 16,045; who. could neither read nor write, a 
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130,617. Females at and above 5 years of age who 
could read and write, 15,172; who could read but 
not write, 14,782; who could neither read nor write, 
154,456. Males above 4 years of age attending pri- 
mary schools, 9,046; attending superior schools, 424. 
Females above 4 years of age attending primary 


schools, 5,691; attending superior schools, 170. 

Hfistery) ‘The history of the co., in almost every event of any 
note, is strictly that of Athenry and Galway, and will be found 
in the articles on these towns. About the beginning of the 13th 
cent., the Anglo-Norman De Burghos and their followers settled 
chiefly around Athenry and Galway; and, till the middle of the 
next cent., they maintained the administration of English law. 
On the assassination of the earl of ister, they all revolted; and 
thence till the reign of Elizabeth, they adopted the customs and 
rivalled the lawless practices of the Irish septa In 1585 the co. 
was constituted, and was formally placed under English law by 
Sir Henry Sidney; yet, till the occurrences and results of the re- 
bellion of 1641, and the revolution of 1688, it inveterately main- 
tained by far the greater part of its old character. Most of the 
present proprietors are of Anglo-Norman descent; but the great 
body of the people are the descendants of the original Irish. 


GALWAY, a seaport town, a borough, and the 
cap. of southern Connaught, at the influx of the Cor- 
rib river into Galway bay, 43 m. W by N of Oran- 
more, 11m. W of Athenry. The site of the ancient 
town, and of the main body of the modern town, is 
low ground on the lL. or E bank of the Corrib, be- 
tween a considerable turlough of that river on the N, 
and the shallow inlet of Galway bay called Lough 


Athalia on the S. The site of the small section of 


the main body of the town W of the quondam walls, 
is a chain or compact series of low and flat islands 
formed by divided currents of the Corrib; and the site 
of the remaining parts of the W suburbs is partly low 
and naturally marshy grounds on the N, and partly 
an irregularly tumulated piece of ground on the S. 
The existing town, if all the suburbs be included, 
and only the sites of houses and outhouses be reck- 
oned, occupies nearly double the area of the walled 
town. The principal bnildings are the church of St. 
Nicholas, 2 Roman Catholic chapels, 3 monasteries, 
5 timneries, the county and town court-honses, the 
prisons, county-int , an endowed charter school, 
the barracks, and the new Queen's coll The col- 
legiate church of St. Nicholas is a fine building, 
founded in 1320. Its form and character are those 
of the English cathedral style, but somewhat heavy 
and intricate, Its pengeth from the grand W entrance 
to the E end of the choir is 152 ft.; its breadth, in- 
eluding the transept, 126 ft.; and its height, to the 
vaulted roof, 42 ft. 10 in. The county court-honse 
is a handsome Grecian structure, with a lofty tetra- 
style portico. The town court-honse confronts the 
eounty court-house; is of more recent construction; 
and, while much smaller in size, harmonizes with it 
in character.—The manufactures of G., thongh few 
In number, are in some instances extensive. The 
linen manufacture seems to have declined here. An 
extensive paper-mill has long been worked. Large 
distilleries and breweries are worked in both the 
town and the suburbs; and the excise establishment 
of the town is supposed to produce more revenue to 


government than the customs of the port. A black | 
marble quarry on the estate of Menlongh, and on the | 


margin of the river and Jake a little above the town, 
produces about 1,000 yds. of marble in the year, of 
a quality which formerly sold at £12 per ton, but 
which now sells at London and New York for £7 
or £8. A foundry of considerable extent is at work. 
In 1820 there were 23 flour-mills constantly at work, 
manufacturing about 12,000 tons of flour a-year, 6 
oatmeal-mills, 2 malt-mills, and 3 fulling-mills: and 
these establishments, especially the flour-mills, con- 
tinue to maintain their prominence, the flour-busi- 
ness being, im fact, the chief one in the town.- The 
ancient commerce of G. was very extensive, but has 
long lost its distinctive character, and almost every 
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local vestige of its existence. Its chief features were 
the wine trade, which has dwindled within very com- 
mon-place limits; and the provision trade, which oc- 
casioned the institution of the great sheep and cattle 
fairs of Ballinasloe, but is now extinct. The export 
of kelp, manufactured along the coasts of Iar-Con- 
naught and Cunnemara, was commenced about the 


year 1700, and was long a very considerable trade, 


but has also nearly disappeared. During the year 
1835, the exports amounted in estimated value to 
£251,864; their chief items were £217,319 of corn, 
meal, and flour, £30,000 of bacon and hams, £1,080 
of untanned hides and calf skins, and £903 of kelp, 
In the same year, the imports amounted in estimated 
value to £88,268 12s. 8d. The yearly total of ves- 
sels which arrived during the years 1824—1833, va- 
ried from 73 to 157, and had an aggregate tonnay 

varying from 6,856 to 14,241; those which arrived in 
1835 amounted to 135, and had an aggregate ton- 
nage of 12,915; in 1848, the number of vessels in the 
cross-channel trade which entered the port was 154 
= 18,142 tons; in the foreign trade, 56 = 11,318 tons; 
and in the British colonial trade, 7 = 1,367 tons; 
making a total of 30,822 tons. The customs received 
at the port in the years 1824—1833, varied from 
£13,951 8s. 2d. to £48,564 6s. 4d.: those received in 
1835 amountedto £31,133 2s. 5d.; while the excise du- 
ties of the district forthe year amounted to £50,154 12s. 
5d. ; the customsin 1848 amounted to £35,075 ; the ex- 
cise to £43,312. The amount of postage collected in 
the town in 1842 was £919; in 1848, £1,088,—The old 
harbour consisted of two tiny docks, which were used 
by merchant vessels in the Spanish trade, and occa- 
sioned a small adjacent area to be called the Spanish 
parade,—a quay wall with platform of 1,300 yds. in 
length, which is still resorted to chiefly by swarms of 
wherries and half-decked vessels laden with turf and 
sea-wreck; and a dock immediately within the re- 
turn-pier. The new docks occupy a space of about 


9 acres, and contain depth of water for vessels of 500 


tons burden; and they are expected, even of them- 
selves, but especially in connection with the canal to 
Lough Corrib, now in progress of execution, to oc- 
casion a rapid and important increase to the com- 
merce of the port—In 1835, 4 newspapers were pub- 


| lished in the town; in 1850, 2—The G. poor-law 


union lies wholly in the co. of G., and comprises an 
area of 302,859 acres, which contained in 1831 a pop. 


of 81,129; in 1841, about $8,971. Its expenditure in 


1847-8 was £34,974.—G. is a borough by prescrip- 
tion, and returns 2 members to parliament. Consti- 
tuency in 1841, 1,600; in 1849, 1,822. Pop. of the 
parl. borough in 1841, 17,275; in 1851, 24,697, being 
an increase of 43 per cent. inten years. Pop. of the 
old borough in 1841, $2.511.—G., it is contended 
by Mr. Hardiman, though on insufficient grounds, 
is “the illustrious city Nagnata of Ptolemy.” A 
fortress which seems to have been erected on its site 
about the year 1124, was destroyed in 1132, and 
again in 1149, Richard de Burgo took it in 1282; 
and the followers of that provincial conqueror, an- 
cestors of many of the present principal ilies of 
the town and its neighbourhood, began to build its 
walls and fortifications in 1270. Though frequently 
involved in trading disputes with Limerick, they con- 
tinued till the middle of the 17th cent. to increase so 
rapidly in mercantile prosperity, as eventually to be 


esteemed the second greatest trading community in 


Ireland. In 1641, the earl of Clanncarde took pos- 


session of the town for the king; and so great a con- 
course of persons fled to it from ae troubles which 
subsequently scourged the surrounding country, that’? 


pe eg ye 
dreadful plague arose, and carried off 3,700 pe 
after sustaining a blockade of some months, op 
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its gates to Sir Charles Coote. In the war of the 
Revolution, the town remained attached to James 
IL. even till his cause became hopeless; and in 1691, 
when General Gincle appeared before it with 1,400 
men after the battle of Aughrim, it made an honour- 
able surrender.—The town gives the title of Viscount 
toa branch of the English family of Arundel.—A 
project is now before the public for making G. a trans- 
Atlantic steam-packet station, for which it is sup- 
posed to possess peculiar facilities. It is computed 
that the distance from Holyhead in England to Gal- 
way in Ireland can always be accomplished in from 
7 to 12 hours; and from G. to Halifax in 6 days; 
and that from Halifax to Boston, U. 5., the journey 
may be made per railway in 24 hours: thus making 
the passage from Holyhead to Boston in 8 days. The 
formation of a railway intended to connect the exist- 
ing railways in the state of Maine, U. S., and the 
British provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, with the nearest available point of Ireland, is 
likewise occupying the attention of the American 
and Canadian public at this moment. G. on the 
side of Ireland, and Whitehaven on Cape Canso, 


in Nova Scotia, have been named for packet- | 


stations. The distance between the two ports is 
about 2,000 m., and assuming a speed of 17 m. an 
hour for steam-vessels, the Atlantic can be crossed 
from point to point in 6 days. Thus, by railway 
from New York to Halifax or Canso, by a fast steam- 
packet from thence to G., crossing by the Great Mid- 
land railway from G. to Dublin, from thence to Ho- 


lyhead, and from Holyhead to London, the passage | 


from New York to London may be reduced to 7 


days’ time, employing about 1,200 m. of railway, and | 


2.000 m. of steam-navigation, The packets em- 
ployed should be used for passengers and mails only, 
carrying as little weight as possible. Screw-vessels 
will carry emigrants, occupying only a few days 
longer on the voyage; and, by using the railways, 
place them at their destination in one-third the usual 
pa ht has been strengthened by the assistance 
iven by our own government to the Midland Great 
Western railway of Ireland, from Dublin to G. 
GALWAY, a village of Saratoga co., in the state 
of New York, U. 8., 36 m. NNW of Albany. Its 
surface presents considerable undulations, and is 
drained by Kayaderosseras and Chuctenunda creeks. 
Its soil consists of clay loam, and is well cultivated. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,412. 
GALWAY BAY, a capacious bay between co, Galway, Con- 
naught, and co. Clare, Munster. Its limits may be defined on 
two totally different scales, the one assigning to the bay more 
than double the area of the other. In the larger sense, the en- 
trance is between Gulin-head island or Lettermullen island in 
Galway and Hagg’s-head in Clare; measures 20 m. across or 
SE: has the Arran islands a little 8 of its centre; and presents 
two great channels and two small ones,—that on the Galway 
side of Arran called the North sound, that on the Clare side of 
Arran called the South sound, and the small ones between the 
Arran islands called Foul sound and St. Gregory's sound.—As 
defined within the lesser of the two classes of limits, the bay 
commences on the N side at the F. screen of Cashleh-bay, and on 
the § side at Black-head; it has an entrance of about 12 m. wide, 
in the direction of ESE; and its N and § sides measure respec- 
tively 214 m. and 10} m. All the N side of the bay, all the head of 
it, 44 m. of its Sside, and all the Arran, and other islands at its en- 
trance, belong to co. Galway; and the remainder belongs to co. 
Clare. islands additional to Arran are oll mere isles or islets, 
and lie around the head and near the shores of the bay. The 
whole of G. bay is excellent fishing-ground; and ts particularly 
oductive of hakes and herring. The roadstead of G. lies di- 


uct 
Sayan froka the entrance of G. harbour, and in consequence of 


projection Sipe n peninsula to a point due 5 of the town, 
is clcltored hat all w nds bot thoge which blow directly up G. 
bay through the N. sound. Teer 
“GALWEN, a town of Eastern Africa, in the So- 
mali territory, on Haine’s river, ENE of Dobe. It 
is said to contain 9,000 inhabitants. . 
ZIGNANO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
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m. WNW of Battaglia, at the foot of the Eriganei 
mountains, Pop. 1,150. 

GAMA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 78 m. 
NNE of Palencia, partido of Cervera-de-Riopisu- 
erga, near the E. bank of the Castile canal. Pop. 62. 

GAMACHES, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Somme, arrond. of Abbeville.—The cant., 
comprising 20 com., had a pop. of 11.925 in 184].— 
The town, which is situated in the Bresle, 16 m. SW 
of Abbeville, had a pop. of 1,273 in 1841. 

GAMALEY (CAPE), @ headland of Japan, on the 
NE coast of the island of Nifon, in N lat. 40° 34’, 
and E long. 139° 40°. 

GAMAMYL. See Kamamyt. 

GAMAN, a emall state of Upper Guinea, now in- 
corporated with the Ashanti dominions. 

GAMARDE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Landes, cant. of Montfort, 9m, E of Dax. Pop. 
1,345. 

GAMBA, a state and town of Upper Guinea, to 
the EF of Dagomba, The town is situated about 100 
m. N by W of Abowmey. 

GAMBACH, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 3 m. 
NE of Buzbach. Pop. 1,000, 

GAMBALAURM, a river of Nigritia, rising in 
the Kataku territory, and flowing first NNE, and 
then NNW, into the 5 extremity of Lake Chad, 
which it enters at Amgala after a course of about 
120 m. 

GAMBARA, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 21 m. 5 of Brescia, on the |. bank of 
the Seriola-Gambara. Pop. 1,600. 

GAMBARARE, a town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov, and 9m. W of Venice. Pop. 2,000. 

GAMBAROGNO, « circle or district in the 5 
part of the Swiss cant. of Ticino, on Lago Maggiore, 
' GAMBARLU, a town of Bornn, on the r. bank of 
the Yeou, 5 m. N by W of Old Birnie. It was for- 
merly the residence of the sultans of Bornu, but is 


now nearly if not entirely deserted. 


GAMBATESA, a village of Naples, in the prov. 
of Sannio, 16m. ESE of Campobasso. Pop. 2,700. 

GAMBERMONT, a village of Belgium, in the 
arrond. of Silly, prov. of Hainault. Pop. 158. 

GAMBIA, a great river of Western Africa, which 
has its head-streams on the N side of the Kong 
mountains, in the same interior highlands in which 
the Rio-Grande and the Senegal have their sources. 
M. Mollien, who professés to have reached the 
sources of the G. and the Senegul, says they proceed 
from the same reservoir which gives birth to the G.; 
but adds, that they have separate springs, each con- 
cealed in a thicket; that of the G. he informs us is 
hid from sight by “trees coeval with the river" 
In a total course of nearly 650 m., it pursues for 
about 300 m. from its source a prevailingly NW 
direction; the remainder of its course, though tor- 
tuous, is generally W to the Atlantic, into which it 
falls by a very large estuary, measuring, from Pun- 
shavel-point to Bald cape, in a SSW direction, nearly 
97 m. across: bot which contracts to 10 m. between 
Bird island and Cape St. Mary, and to little more 
than 2 m. between Barra-point and the town of 
Bathurst on St. Mary’s island. To the particulars 
given in the sketch of this river, in our general arti- 
ele on Arnica [vol. i. p. 75], it may be added here, 
that the G. psn 2 waters the territories of Fu- 
tajallon and Neola, and separates Bondu from Tenda, 
in the upper part of its course, while flowing to the 
NW;; and that the Nerico, the most northerly of its 
branches, nearly inosculates with the Falima, the 
most westerly of the numerous head-streams of hs c 
Senegal. The land on both sides of the river i 
divided among petty chiefs who are 
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this noble river is very imperfect; and for the fol- | 


lowing details-we are almost exclusively indebted to 
the report made to government by Dr. Madden, of 
his investigations as commissioner of inquiry on the 
W coast of Africa, in 1841. 

The advantages of this noble river for carry- 
ing on trade with the natives in the interior of 
Africa, presenting as it does a fair water-road of 
nearly 400 m., Dr. Madden observes, were well- 
known to our merchants upwards of 230 years ago. 
In 1588 a patent was granted by Elizabeth to cer- 
tain merchants of Exeter to carry on a trade with 
the river Senegal and G.; and in 1618 a com- 
pany was formed in England for the purpose of 
establishing a trade on the G. “'The countries on 


at this early period Timbuctu was considered the 
El-Dorado of this part of the world. We need 
hardly wonder at Columbus dying in the belief of 
Cuba being a portion of the continent of Asia. bor- 
dering on Japan, when we find the rivers Senegal 
and G., described by their explorers, with one ex- 
ception, as branches of the Joliba, or Niger, from 
the period of the expedition of the first British voy- 
ager, Thompson, in 1618, up to the time of Park in 
1795. ‘Thompson proceeded up the G. to Kassan, 
where he lett the greater number of the persons who 
accompanied him from Eugland, and went some 
distance higher up; but on his return he found his 
people slaughtered by the Portuguese, and by the 
survivors of his party who had remained with thei; 
Thompson himself was soon after assassinated. An- 
other vessel was sent out by the company to form 
an establishment, and the climate effected, im this 
instance, what the deadly animosity of the Portu- 
guese to the British had accomplished on the former 
one. A new mercantile expedition was next- sent 
ont im 1620 under the direction of Richard Jobson; 
he proceeded past the falls of Barraconda, and as 
high as Tenda, and procured some gold and ivory 
in exchange for his merchandise; but the adventure 
did not answer the expectations of the company. 
His cupidity, however, was sufliciently inflamed by 
a black merchant, who assured him that he had been 
im a a four moons to the 8 the roofs of which were 
covered with gold. About 40 years later, another 
expedition was undertaken by a merchant of the 
name of Vermuyden. His great search was after 
gold. By collecting the earth impregnated with this 
metal and carefully washing it, he states that he 
obtained 12 lbs., which was the result of 20 days’ 
labour. The next expedition was that under Capt. 
Stibbs, who was sent out in 1723 by the African com- 
pany, with orders to navigate the G. as high as possible 
in search of gold. At this time the settlement and 
factory of the British was on the small island of St. 
James's, about 17 m. from St. Mary’s. Capt. Stibbs 
got about 60 m. above the falls of Barraconda, and 


finding the difficulties of navigation too great for his | 


canoes, and in point of trade being entirely disap- 
pointed, he returned. He was treated by the writers 
of the day as an ignorant and presumptuous man. 
because he expressed some donbts of the G. or the 
Senegal being branches of the Niger. In 1724 the 
company. had two factories, one on James's island, 
nearly opposite to Albreda, about } m. in extent, 
and another at Joar, about 100 m. distant from St, 
James's island. From the work of Moore, the com- 
pany’s chief factor, at this period the trade in slaves 
would appearto have been the staple traffic of the 
rompany’s factories on the G.” In 1688 the fort 
at St. James’s island was captured by the French, 
and the works destroyed, and there is now hardly a 
vestige of them remaining. From the date of the 
abolition of the slave trade to the year 1816, British 
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| the windings of the river from St. Mary’s. 





commerce on the G. continued to decline, and the 
factories at St. James and Joar were finally aban- 
doned. In 1816 a new settlement was formed at 
the island of St. Mary’s. ‘The French, by the treaty 


of 1783, had guaranteed to Great Britain “the pos- 
| sessions of Fort James and of the river G.” By the 


treaty of Paris this guarantee was confirmed; and 
in consideration of all the forts and factories of the 
G. being given up to the English, Goree and Sene- 
cal were restored to the French: the new settlement 
at St. Mary’s was made on the faith of the guarantee 


| given for the exclusive right of forming or retaining 


establishments on the G. The island of St. Mary's 


was obtained by purchase from the king of Combo, 


and an annual payment of 200 dollars is made to his 


the Upper G. were said to be rich in gold; and even | successors. On the opposite bank of the river we 


purchased from the king of Barra, in 1820, the soy- 
ereignty of a large tract of country, extending 1 m. 
inland and about 36m. along the river, and to the 
E of Barra point: but we have no establishment on 
this territory except Fort-Bullen, immediately oppo- 
site to Bathurst. This tract of country is low and 
swampy, and of little advantage, except from its po- 
sition in giving us the command of the mouth of the 


river. In Park’s time the king of Barra was the 


most powerful of all the river-chiefs, and our vessels 


| were obliged to pay heavy duties to him, about £20 


for every vessel that entered the river; now all the 
power and infiuence of his successors are gone. The 


| sovereignty of another and more valuable portion of 


territory, as regards the soil and salubrity of its po- 
sition, was obtained, in 1840, by Captain Huntley, 
lieutenant-governor of the G., in the vicinity of Cape 
St. Mary's, 7 or 8 m. to the S of Bathurst. The 
name of this territory is Baccow. It was purchased 
of the king and chiefs of Comba. This territory 


-extends SW from the cape about 5 m., and then 


trends to the E and resehes the G.—M‘Carthy’s 
island is situated on the G. about 175 m., following 
This 
distance, Dr. M. observes, is generally called 300 or 
250 m., but does not exceed 175 m. Jt is, however, 
235 m. above Bathurst according to the Admiralty 
charts. ‘This island was obtained by purch from 
the king of Cattabar by Sir Charles MCartl Ny okt 
is in extent about 54 m. in length, and 1 m. in 
breadth. The river is navigable up to this island 
for vessels of large tonnage; beyond it the trade is 
carried on in small schooners; the breadth of the 
river here is about 200 yds.; a considerable portion 
of the island becomes a swamp in the rainy season. 


|The thermometer indicates a height of temp. here 


that it never attains on the coast, the ordinary range 
from 10 0’clock in the morning to 3.p..M. is from 95° 
to 106°. There are several other intermediate islands 
between M‘Carthy’s and St. Mary’s, Elephant island, 
Deer island, Dean island, and Kakaye island. The 
distance of the principal districts and British settle- 
ments on the G., one from the other, is, according 
to Dr. Madden, as follows: 


From Sierra Leone tothe Gambia, . . . 0m. 

From Senegal tothe Gambia, .  . lk . 10 

From St. Marv’s to James's island. . 9 . 17 

From James's island to Elephant island, . 80 

From Elephant island to Deer islands, . £5 

From Deer islands to M‘Carthy’s island, . at . 
—— Ii 


From St. Mary's to Barraconda falls, m - » 00 
From St. Barraconda to Fort St. Joseph on the 
Senegal, about 6 days’ journey on foot, or = WW 150 
Albreda fort is about a 4m. from Jillifree. Jilli- 
free is about a $m. from Fort James, From Ba- 
thurst, partly by river to Dungaseen the cap, 0 
Kementang’s country, by the river 250 m. ¥F 


Bathurst to Cattabar by river 180 m.; from Mi 5h 
| thy’s island to Culerin, abont 80 m.; and fro {+; 
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lerin by land to Dungaseen, it is only 15 m. Ba- 
thurst is situated on the island of St. Mary’s. It is a 
small prosperous-looking town, with several excel- 
leut stone houses, especially on the wharf where the 


houses of the merchants are situated. See Barnvurst, | 


The island is situated on the S bank of the river. 
opposite to Barra point, where a battery has been 
erected, and where a few black troops are stationed. 
The breadth of the river here is about 2 m. It is 
ce from the main land by a narrow creek 
called Oyster creek. The length of the island is 
about 4 m., and the extreme breadth 1 im. 
face is barely pou elevated above the level of 
the sea; the banks are low, and when the seaward 
current sets in, and the wind is high, the centre of 
the island is swamped, and the houses in the upper 
part of the town in the rainy season are inundated, 
Vith the exception here and there of a patch of 
ground on which labour has been lavished, where 
some sickly vegetation seems to be doing violence 
to the poverty of the soil, the whole of this island is 
a sandy desert with intervals of mangrove swamp, 
where every noxious exhalation that can arise from 
vegetable decay must be emitted. “It would really 
seem,” adds Mr. Madden, “that the person who had 
selected the sites for our settlements on the W coast 
of Africa were influenced by the desire of trying the 
utmost degree of insalubrity which English consti- 
tutions are capable of resisting; at all events, if a 
stranger on the W shores of Africa desired to ascer- 
tain the most unwholesome spots on all the coast, 
the most swampy situations, the worst soil, and most 
worthless territory, he would only have to visit the 
British settlements, and most especially the G.” 
The only advantage which the locality of St. Mary's 
has over Barra point and St. Mary’s cape is in the 
excellence of its position for a naval station, vessels 
of 250 and 350 tons being able to anchor close to the 
shore, which they cannot do either at Barra point or 
Cape St. Mary's so near the beach. Mr. Bowdich 
also specifies its exposure to the powerful N and 
NW winds which, blowing directly from the sea, 
temper the intense heat; but he notices an ad- 
ditional danger in the considerable range of the 
therm, during 24 hours, which is often from 60° at 
G6 a.m. to 90° at noon inthe shade. In 1841, the 
merchants at Bathurst had 23 factories, great and 
small, in the various towns along the river, com- 
monly managed by coloured men, or, in some cases, 
by European agents. Most of these factories, how- 
ever, were mere hunts, hired from the natives and con- 
verted into storehouses for goods, At Cantabiunda, 
near the falls, they had the hull of a schooner moored, 


which served for this purpose. The trade is carried | 


on up the river by small craft, varying from 5 to G0 
tons, and manned chiefly by a mongrel race, sprung 
from the natives aud the Portuguese. Vessels of 
any size may go 100 m. up the river; those drawing 
4 or 5 ft. water may proceed upwards of 350 m., 
some say more; and even merchant-vessels of 250 


tons may go up the river nearly 100 m. beyond | 


M‘Carthy’s island. The anchorage at Bathurst is 
at all seasons safe; but while its security is admitted, 
it is sometimes overlooked that the making of the 
port is by no means easy or safe; and while, says 
Dr M., I was on the coast several instances came 
to my knowledge of vessels going on shore on the 
knowls and sandbanks that extend so very far from 
the land. I believe, he adds, the river G. to be the 


ies Guieale and palgeroue of approach of any port | 
th 


onr settlements on the W coast of Africa. 7 
_ Government of the colony.) The government of the 
English settlements Seis G. is administered by a 
ieutena 









sear r as 


Its sur- | 





tenant-governor appointed by the crown. The | 
_ colony is a Heiealeney of Sierra Leone, and has no 


council or legislative body. 'The laws for this settle- 
ment are enacted at Sierra Leone, and having ol)- 
tained the sanction of the governor-in-chief, are 
transmitted to the G. The expenditure for the gov- 
ernment, military protection. and for the maintenance 
of liberated Africans of the G., in 1839, amounted 
to £18,588 12s. 34d. Of this amount the colony 
defrayed the sum of £6,002 9%. 104d. The expen- 
diture of the military establishment included in the 
first amount was £8,481 18s. 5$d.; and the expen- 
diture for the liberated African department, included 
also in it, amounted to £2,258 Os, 24d. The main- 
tenance of the settlement and its establishments then, 
deducting the amount defrayed by the colony, cost 
Great Britain the sum of £12,586 2s. 5d. in that 
year. The amount of revenue collected since the for- 
mation of the settlements in 1516 to 1826, amounted 
for those 10 years to the sum of £21,263 7s. 7d. It 
amounted, in 1859, in fixed revenues, to £7,809 12s., 
and incidental revennes to £94 4, 1d. Total, £7,908 
lés. Id. The entire amonnt of the local fixed and 
incidental revenne for 1849 was £5,638; bot the 
years 1848 and 1849 were years of extraordinary 
commercial depression in this quarter of the globe. 
Productions and commerce.| The quantity of ship- 
ping employed in the G, trade, from 1836 to 1840, 
was 66,492 tons, 1,276 vessels, and 10,067 men. In 
Park’s time, 1795, the trade of this river was only 
able to support two or three ships, and the imports 
were under £20,000. The shipping averaged 12,500 
tons a-year in 1839; 239 merchaut-vessels entered 
the G., the tonnage of which amounted to 12,407 
tons. There are about 40 vessels belonging to Ba- 
thurst, and built there by native workmen, chiefly 
Jalofis. ‘These vessels are mostly schooners, of from 
5 to 60 tons. The number of canoes and boats is 
about 200, Less than one-half of the above-named 
exports are to Great Britain. There is a consider- 
able trade springing up in ground-nuts, with this 
country and the United States. In 1836, the value 
of ground-nuts exported was only £838; in 1887 it 
reached £8,053; in 1839 to £8,264; and in 1840 to 
£15,209. The gold of the G. is much softer, and 
said to be superior to that of the leeward const, 


The gold which comes from Bonda, Karta, Man- 
|ding, and the mines of Brooko and Bambarra, is 
considered the purest; the distance of these places 


from the G. varies from 5 to 25 days. In 1823, 
the Commissioners of Inqniry state in their report, 
the export of gold from the G, amounted to £0,912 
sterling; but on the authority of Mr. Forster, a mer- 
chant, quoted in the same report, the exports of gold, 
in 1822 and 1823, amounted to about £15,000, and 
ivory £5,000 annually. The trade in ivory has like- 
wise decreased, and is likely to continue to decrease, 
In 1836 the value of the ivory exported was £70,055, 
and in 1840 it had fallen to £4,759. But the most 
extraordinary decrease of all is in the recent exports 
of gum from this settlement; in 1836 it amounted 
to £20,809, in 1837 to 15,077, in 1858 to £21,755, in 
1839 to £25,114, and in 1840 it fell to £1,626. 

It is to be borne in mind, adds the commissioner 
whose report on the G. we are abridging, that of the 
sum set down as the amount of the valine of the, 
goods and produce exported from the G., namely, 
for 1840, £124,669, the valae of the products grown 
in the settlement is confined to a very small portion 
of the inconsiderable exports of two articles enumer- 
ated in the list, those of rice and corn, and a small 
quantity of ground-nuts; all the rest are the products 
of countries which do not belong to us, with the 
exception of the very large item in the ee 
for the last five years, of goods principally I 
manufactures, exported from the G. to the n 
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more of the nomadic habits of the Arabs, and even of their 


Bissaos, the Cassamanza, the Pongas, and the Nu- 
aches aa = e s | lineaments, than any other Negro tribe. ‘Their features are 
tex, aes dare sold and disposed of at the slave- ba more Nubian than Negro, “and if it were not,” continues Dr, 
factories of these notorious haunts of theirs. ‘These M., “that their complexions are darker than the Nubians, and 
exports of British manufactures, which swell the baat Dale more = a vay texture, I road hardly have EN 
ide i “the G., | the difference between the natives of the country beyond As- 
1 Geren eds meio Ontete ey ein “ig oft si souan and those of the country between the G. and the Rio 
and are calenu ate to le people orm @ very Grande, whom I saw at Bathurst. The Foulaha appear bo me 
erroneous conclusion as to the nature and extent of 


to be a distinct race from all the other Negro tribes of W. 
the legal trade of that settlement, amounted Africa, and approach the nearest to the Ethiopian Arabs,"— 
In 1836, to, i * . J S44805 


They are acquainted with the melting of native iron, and the 
manufacture of spear-heads anid other weapons. In the kingdom 
In 1857, to : - : : » 45.221 of Futajallon they are numerous and warlike, while in the nelgh- 
In 1838, to =. , ; F ‘ 38,283 bonrhood of the G. their characteristies are those of a con- 
In 1834, to 7 & - a = 57,980 
In 1840, to, ‘ ; q ‘ $1,750 
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quered people; they are mild and submissive in their manners 
and demeanour. The Foulahs, next to the Mandingoes, are the 
most. considerable of all the nations in this part of Africa: their 
original country, now possessed by the Mandingoes, they say was 
| Futadu; they are more tawny than the Mandingoes, their fea- 
tires smaller and sharper, and their hair more wiry. In the 
Mahommedan schools, the chief things taught them is to abomi- 
nate £afirs or unbelievers of all kinds, but especially of their own 
nation, There are three tribes of this peaple distributed in the 
countries between the Senegal and Sierra Leone,—the Teucolars, 
the Foulahs, and Loubies. The countries over which they are 
distributed are: Futatoro, 8 of the Senegal; Futajallon, near 
Sierra Leone; and Futadu, now a Mandingo country adjacent to 
| the Mandingo territory: and these are the pastoral Foulahs of 
W. Africa. The Loubies arc supposed to be a mixed race of the 
Foulahs, probably the descendants of the Leucothiopes of Ptolemy 
and Pliny, of Asiatic origin, and the regular negro Jaloffs, whose 
language they speak as well as the Foulah. They are a degen- 
erate race, poor and squalid in their appearance, and neither cul- 
tivate the soil nor follow the pastoral habits of the other Foulahs, 
but live by making wooden bowls and other trifling objects, and 
carry on a petty traffic with the Mandingoes. ‘The Teucolars are 
the settled Foulahs of the Mahommedan religion, who inhabit 
Fatatoro and Futajallon, and have a reputation for learning simi- 
lar to that of the Mandingoes, The Mandingo language, of all 
the dialects of Africa, is the softest and most harmonious, as far 
as one unacquainted with it can judge from its pronunciation, 
That of the Foulahs is completely the reverse, and vet it is suld 
| that the language of the Foulahs is far more copious, and evi- 
dently shows a strneture that at some former period was the re- 
sult of a degree of advancement in knowledge that no longer ex- 
ists amongst the Foulalis,—The Jaloffs are distributed over a vast 
district on the sea-side, between the Senegal and the G., between 
700 and 800 m. iu length, The kingdom of Kayor is supposed to 
| have a Jaloff pop. of from 150,000 to 180,000 inhabitants, but in 
most places they have so intermingled with the Foulahs, that it 
is not easy to discriminate between their tribes, The pure, un- 
mixed, and high-spirited Jaloffs, who have not been long enough 
in our settlements to have been demi-ctvilized, and three parts 
demoralized, by European vices, are the finest specimens of the 
Negro race that I have seen. They differ widely from the Kra- 
men in their forms and featnres. They are far from muscular, 
and by no means remarkable for their bodily vigour or robust- 
ness; but in that air of natural nobility in their appearance, in the 
intelligence and vivacity of their looks, in the independence of 
their deportment, and the stateliness of their carriage, the Jaloffs 
#0 far surpass the other natives that strangers are accustomed to 
look upon them as the gentlemen of Africa, And they searcely 
| differ less from the Kafirs of the Cape than the Spaniards or Por- 
tuguese do from the people of Marocco, They are of warlike 
habits and generous dispositions: their dress generally consists of 
two long pieces of cloth, one wrapped round the body, and the 
other worn as a kind of tora, or a vestment like the dernus of the 
Syrian Arabs, with an aperture to be slipped over the head, and 
which hangs loosely on the shoulders. In Bathurst they are em- 
ployed chiefly as artisans, and are remarkable for their ingenuity 
and manual dexterity: they work as earpenters, ship-builders, 
goldsmiths, and blacksmiths,” ; 


Climate.| Dr. Madden reports that the same pe- 
culiarity of climate which renders the whole coast of 
W. Africa unfavourable to European health, prevails 
in the districts bordering on the G., certainly as high 
as M‘Carthy’s island. ‘There are some situations, 
however, where the general evil influence of the cli- 
mate, probably arising from the combination of heat 
and moisture that prevails on the whole coast, is the 
only mischief to be encountered, and where the loca- 
lity has advantages of elevated land, of exposure to 
the sea-breeze, and of a soil where there is no stag- 
nant waters, such as Cape St. Mary’s, some parts of 
the Cattabar country, which Captain Huntley de- 
seribes as more congenial to European constitutions 
than those at os mouth of the river, and the islar 
of Kajaga in the upper country, where Park | 
the een more keen and salcbeapar n 
on the coast settlements. At Catt: har, ( 
Huntley found the therm. from 11 a.st. to 
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; Among the products of the G. which form a com- 
| Merce among the natives is toullacouna, a bitter oil 
extracted from a nut which produces, in its natural 
state, a good and pleasant light, and is used in con- 
siderable quantities. Cotton being indigenous in 
this part of the country, is eultivated and manufac- 
tnred to a great extent on both banks of the river, 
and forms, in the various shapes in which it is brought 
to market, by far the most considerable article of 
domestic and inland commerce. The nominal or 
bartered price is about 2d. per Ib. in the rough. It 
can be procured in any quantity, but the want of 
machinery adapted to the cleaning of it has hitherto 
deterred Europeans from engaging in the trade, 
Indigo, also indigenous here, is cultivated and manu- 
factured in the native form with great success. Hemp 
is cultivated sparingly; a little, however, is attached 
to every village, of which they make cords adapted to 
{ domestic purposes. ‘The banks of the river abound 
: in fibrous plants, particularly those of the Phormium 
: Species. Potash is manufactured by the natives from 
| Several plants and trees, and used in their soap and 
) snuff mannfactories, for settling their dyes, and a 
} Yariety of domestic purposes, It is bartered at about 
Sd. per Ib., and might be procured in considerable 
quantities were not the exchangeable value too high 
to admit of Europeans engaging in the trade. Car- 
| damoms are also brought in small quantities by 
traders from the interior, and form a branch of com- | 
merce among the natives. In addition to the fore- 
| going, the natives carry on an extensive inland trade 
in kolarnuats, honey, butter, cayenne pepper, soap, 
the shea or vegetable butter, &e. The number of 
plants and trees on the banks of the G. which pro- 
duce caoutchoue or Indian rubber, justify the con- 
clusion that large quantities of it might annually be 
collected. Ebony is found on the N bank of the G., 
and in great abundance on the Salum branch. Mr. 
Grant reports that the bark of the black or red mar. 
grom, the kem of rosewood, and several species of | 
timber, plentifully found on the banks of the G., | 
possess La a which render them valuable both to 
dyers and tanners. There are also acorns produced 
by certain trees, with which the natives have brought 
the tanning and dyeing of hides to a degree of per- 
fection that could hardly be expected of so rude a 
people, althongh their superstitions and veneration 
for the habits of their ancestors prevent their offer- 
ing them for sale in a dressed state. 

Native trites.] The strangers settled in Bathurst and M‘Car- 
thy's island are of the Mandingo, Foulah, and Jalott nations: the 
majority of these tribes in the vicinity of our settlements profess 
the Mahommedan religion, and are considered superior in intel- 
ligence to the pagans of the adjoining countries, As the country 
of the Mandingoes is situated on the borders of the Gambia, they 
are well known in our settlements, and their Palivers or dis- 
putes are frequently brought there for adjustment. ‘Their 
have a digest of the laws of the Koran, which is called Alshaz- 
zar, and by this code their quarrels are generally settled amongst 
themselves. They are skilful in the manufacture of leather and 
the tanning of it. Their amulet cases, sword and dagzer sheaths, 
whips, bridles, fc, are made with remarkable neatness, y 
also manufacture their own cotton eloths, and dye with indigo 
4 and other Fei Sg dyes, and have the art of fixing the colours 

of these 3—The Foulahs in the vicinity of the G. have 
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generally indicating 102° in the shade, yet he felt no 
oppression; while at M*Carthy’s island, when the 


therm. has been at 90°, he felt the effects of the heat: 
“Tt seems to me,” says Dr. Madden, | 


infinitely more. 
“that the poisonous miasma of vegetable matter in a 
state of decomposition requires for the preservation 
of its virulence a state of the atmosphere in which 
great dampness is combined with great heat, and 
that state of the atmosphere certainly exists along 
the whole of the coast from the G. to the equator. 
It is not, however, confined to the coast at M‘Car- 
thy’s island; the same effects on all articles in com- 
mon use,—on iron and leather especially,—are ob- 
served in the rapid formation of rust and mould, 
arising from the extreme dampness of the air. In 
fact, M‘Carthy’s island is considered by no means 
healthy; the missionaries have found it equally un- 
healthy with St. Mary’s. The mangrove growth does 
not line the banks of the river to any great extent 
beyond Cowar,.and yet fever and dysentery prevail 
at M‘Carthy’s island among the Europeans, and the 
N likewise who have been removed there. Mr. 
M‘Briar says, ‘The therm. in the month of May rises 
to 102° and 104°, where it continues during the 
whole day.’ The same degree of heat in March 
and May produces very different effects upon the bo- 
dily frame. ‘The E breezes cease in April, but the 
sea breeze seldom reaches M‘Carthy’s island, and 
that only after having lost all its refreshing qualities. 
Truly ‘t ‘the grasshopper is a burden,’ for the least ex- 
ertion is excessively irksome, aud a constant lan- 
gnor weighs down the spirits. ‘The rains are as 
eavy here as they are on the coast, and wherever 
our travellers have penetrated in the interior, they 
have found the periodical rains, and the salubrity of 
the seasons determined by their cessation or exist- 
ence. There is no register of the therm. kept at 
Bathurst, and the only one I have been able to pro- 
cure is that kept at the military fp at Bathurst 
ipicahs quoted by Boyle, which I have inserted for 
Sie boone: serving to compare with the temp. of 
Sierra Leon 


Maximum. Minimum. 


In January, ‘ . 85° 73" 
February, F : 86 Th 
March, 7 ‘ 86 75 
April, ‘ 87 Té 
May, 86 80 
June, 86 78 
July, . a] 83 

i, &7 g? 
September, 54 
nen, 83 79 
November, ‘ : 56 7 
December, i . + 86 78 


Tn fact, the difference is very trifling in the temp. 
as indicated by the therm. between the G. and Sierra 
Leone; but the difference in our sensations with re- 

L to temp. are widely different at Bathurst and 
town. 
when the breeze sets in in the morning, which the 
therm. is not affected by, but which is very percep- 
tible indeed, and very different from the oppressive 
sultriness of the atmosphere which at all times is 
experienced at Sierra Leone. The most sickly 
months are Angust, September, and October. The 
rainy months are from June to the middle of Octo- 
ber.” On the subject of climate, governor MacDo- 
nell r in 1850, that for several months in the 
‘the therm. in the morning at Bathurst varies 

n 58° to 64°: and that for the greater portion of 


; that while the number of Europ and 
emits wise Bathurst every year is little short 
, and there are often between 100 and 200 in 

rainy season, the mortality among 
was ‘only 12 during 5 years; 








| oe 2,200. 


In the former there is a feeling of cold | 


refreshin land and sea-breezes blow over | 





and that, upon the whole, the climate at Bathurst is 
at least as good as that of most places in the W. In- 
dies during the greater portion of the year. 

GAMBIER, a village in Knox co., m the state ot 
Ohio, U. S., 56 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 300. 
Kenyon episcopal college was founded here in 1826. 

GAMBIER (Care), a headland of N. Australia, 
on the 5 coast of Melville island. 

GAMBIER’S ISLANDS, a coral group in the §, 
Pacific, in § lat. 23° 7, W long. 134° 55° sicher 
of 6 larger islands and several small ones, extending 
about 6 leagues in length from NE by N to SW by 
5. The main island, named by Captain Beechy, 
Peel island, is about 6 m. in length, rises in two 
peaks 1,248 ft. above sea-level, and is inhabited. 
The group was discovered by Captain Wilson of the 
Duff, in May, 1797; and visited and described by 
Captain Beechy in 1826. ‘These islands 
variety of edible fruits; but rats and lizards were the 
ouly quadrupeds seen upon them; and even insects, 
with the exception of the common ‘house-fly, were far 
from numerous. The inhabitants, in features, lan- 
guage, and customs, resemble the Society, Friendly 
and Sandwich islanders; but are exempt “from their 
sensual and grovelling habits. 

GAMBIER’S ISLES, a group, 4 in number, 
nearly in the middle of Spencers gulf, on the S 
coast of Australia. The largest and southernmost is 
in § lat. 35° 114, E long. 136° 29’, and is about 3 
m. in length. 

GAMBLESBY, a township in the p. of Adding- 
ham, Cumberland, 10 m. NE of Penrith. Pop. 259. 

GAMBOES, a district of Lower Guinea, in the 
SE part of the kingdom of Benguela, It is gene- 
rally mountainous, and is watered by the Dumbo, 
an affluent of the Amene. 

GAMBOLO, a town of Piedmont, in the div. and 
18 m. SE of Navarra, on the |. bank of the Terdoppio. 


a village of Switzerland, in the cant. and 
16 m. SSE of St. Gallen, on an affluent of the Rhein. 


| Po 
RA MESHER, a commune of France, in the 


dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Brumath. Pop. 1,725. 
GAMBURG, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, to the S of Wertheim. » Pop. 712. 


GAMELLARA, a town of Brazil, in the proy. of 


Alagoas, at the foot of the Serra-dos-Timaos, on the 
Parahiba. Pop. 500. 

GAMERDINGEN, a village of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen, to the SE of Hechingen. Pop. 600. 

GAMING, a town of Austria, in the prov. of 
Lower Austria, circle and 36 m. SW of Polten, on 
the Au. Pop. 552. It has extensive manufactories 
of hardware. 

GAMKA, or Great Lrios, a river of 5. Africa, 
rising to the $ of Beaufort, and flowing SSW through 
the Great Karroo to its junction with the Dwyka or 
Rhinoceros river, in 5 lat. 83° 17’, E long. 21° 47%. 
The united streams, after being joined by the Oli- 
fant’s river, about 45 m. below, form the Gavnrirz, 
which see. 

GAMLINGAY, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 2 m. 
NNE of Polton. Area 4,143 acres. Pop. 1, 

GAMM (Att and Nev), two villares in the terri- 
tory of Hamburg, in the Vierland, SE of Hamburg. 
Alt G. has a pop. of 1,207; Neu G. of 1,60 

GAMMEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov.’ 
of Antwerp, dep. of Ryckevorsel.. Pop. 90. 

GAMMELSBACH, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in the prov. of Starkenburg, and 9 m. from Erbach. 
Pop. 538. It contains the ruins of the castle | 
Freierstein. 

GAMMERAGE, a commune of (Belgium, in the: 
pie of Brabant, on the Mareg. — 
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of the Lauchart. Pop. 600. 


coast, 120 m. N of Cape Three- Points. 


Area 530 acres. Pop. 1238. 


on the W from the p. of Banff. Pop. in 1841, 4,741. 
Tt contains the villages of Crovie, Gardenstown, and 
Macdnff. . 
GAMSHURST, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Middle Rhine, bail. and 4 m. NW of Achern, 
in a marshy and unhealthy district. Pop. 1,544. 
GAMSTADT, a village of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
E of Gotha. Pop. 372. 
GAMSTON, a parish of Nottinghamshire, 3} m. 
S of East-Retford. Area 2,000 acres. Pop. 331. 
GAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant. and 5 m. SSW of Pan, at the 
foot of a mountain on the L bank of the Nees. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,237. It has an annual cattle fair. 


its mineral waters. 
GAN, a district and town of China, in the prov. 


Meen-chnu, in N lat. 31° 35’, and E long. 104° 31’. 


Ariege, cant. of Las Cabannes, 2m. WSW of Foix. 
Pop. 1,388. 

ANADO, a small town of Senegambia, in the 
kingdom of Bondn, 35 m. SW of Bulibani, on the 
Nerico, near its source. 

GANANOQUTI, a village of Upper Canada, in the 
township of Leeds, at the entrance of a small river 





Kingston. Pop. 300. There are extensive flour 
mills here; and a few miles from the mills, on the 
banks of the river, iron ore exists in large quan- 


marble, 

GANAT, or Janet, a town of Fezzan, 120 m. 
SSW of Mourzouk. It is situated in a sandy and 
sterile locality, but, from its position at the junction 
of the caravan routes from the S and N, is extremely 
flonrishing. 

GAN-CHLO, a district and town of China, in the 
proy. of Chih-le, div. of Paou-ting-fu. 

GAND. See Guaenr. 

GANDELAIN, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Orne, cant. and 10 m. WNW of Alencon. 
Pop. 1,130. 

ANDELAIN (Le). See Gesye-Le-GanpeELar. 

GANDELU, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Aisne, cant. of Neuill ‘-Baint-Front, 
12 m. WNW of Chatean-Thierry. Pop. 551. It 
has a considerable trade in cattle and merecery, 
Fairs are held 4 times a-year. : 

GANDER BAY, an indentation of the NE coast 


et ellie de eet dd oa da dh eee. Se a to a 


a ong the same name which issues from a con- 
side 
Fogo and Bonavista. . 

GANDERKESE, a bailiwick and village of the 
grand-duchy and 17 m. SE of Oldenburg. Pop. of 
bail., 7,059: of village, 527. 

GANDERSHEIM, a circle and town of Bruns- 
wick, on the Gande, 27 m. N of Gottingen, and 40 


m. SW of Bronswick, Pop. of circle, 8,600; of town. 
\ 2,300. The town has 2 suburbs, 2 public squares, 
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GAMMERTINGEN, a town of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, 13 m. N of Sigmaringen, in the valley 







GAMMO, a town of Upper Guinea, on the Ivory 
GAMPSTON, a hamlet in the p. of West Bridg- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, 3 m. SE of Nottingham, 5 of 
the Trent, and interseeted by the Grantham canal. 


GAMRIE, a parish of Banffshire, bounded on the 
N by the Moray frith, and separated by the Deveron 


The locality affords excellent wime, and is noted for 


of Shan-tung, div. of Tung-chang-fo, in N lat. 37°. 
15’ 10", and long. E of Peking (0° 1’ 40°.—Also a 
district and town in the prov. of Sze-chuen, diy. of 


GANAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


of the same name into the St. Lawrence, 16 m. E of 


tities, and a very pure and white but coarse-grained 


| Switzerland, in the cant. of the Grisons, 15 m. NNE 


of Newfoundland, opposite Fogo island. It receives | 
lake, and flows N, between the distriets of 


| ‘the Nile of Hindostan,” watering the most ferti 
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a ducal castle, 2 churches, and an hospital, and con- 
tains the ruins of an ancient abbey. 

GANDESA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Catalonia, in the prov. of Tarragona. The par- 
tide comprises 24 pueblos. ‘The town is 38m. WSW 
of Tarragona, in a mountainous locality. Pop. 2,316, 
It is enclosed by walls, and has a church and an 
hospital. ‘ 

GANDI, a town of New Granada, in the prov. 
and 160 m. ESE of Panama, on the W side of the 
bay of Choco. 

GANDIA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Valencia. ‘The partido comprises 29 
pueblos. ‘The town is 21 m. E of San Felippe, and 
$5 m. SSE of Valencia, on the |. bank of the Alkoy, 
about 3 m. from the Mediterranean. Pop. 5,550. 
Tt has a fine collegiate church, 2 convents, a college, 
a palace belonging to the dukes of G., and barracks, 
It possesses a small harbour, and has some mannfac- 
tories of linen. The environs produce wine, silk, 
hemp, and lint. ° 

GANDINO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
gov. of Milan, delegation and 13 m. ENE of Ber- 

mo, in the Val-Seriana, on an affluent of the 

rio. Pop. 4,000. It is noted for the manufacture 
of woollen fabrics and of leather. Potter's clay and 
fuller’s earth are found in the environs. 

GANDIOLLE, a town of Senegambia, in the 
kingdom of Walo, near the |. bank of the embouchure 
of the Senegal, and 12 m.’SE of St. Louis. Pop. 
5,000. In the environs extensive salt marshes. 

GANDO POINT, a reatland of the Canary 
islands, on the E coast of the Gran Canaria, in N 
lat. 27° 57’, and E long. 15° 23". . hes 

GANDOZZO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 15 m. E of Bergamo. Pop. 560. 

GANDUL, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and partido and 9 m. ESE of Seville. Pop. 
130. It has a public granary. 

GAN-E, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
of Keang-se, div. and 27 m. WNW of Nankang-fu, 
in N lat. 28° 46’, and E Jong. 116° 30’. 

GANEGREW, a parish of Herefordshire, 3 m. 
NNE of Monmouth. Area 950 acres. Pop, 123. 

GANET ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
North Atlantic, off the coast of Labrador, in N lat. 
54° 6’, and W long. 56° 15’. 

GANEY, or Gany, a thermal establishment in 


of Coire. 
_ GAN-FUH-HEEN, a distriet and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-se, div. of Keih-gan-fu, in N 
lat. 27° 20’, and E long. 114° 34’.—Also a district 
and town in the prov. of Hoo-nan, div. of Tung-chn. 
_GANG, or Kang, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Czaslau, 2 m. N of Kuttenberg, Comite 
oF about 122 houses. In the environs is a mine of 
silver. | 
GANGA-DWARA. See Hurpwar. 
GANGDOK, a fortress in Bhotan, belonging to 
the Sikkim rajah, situated between the Great and 
Little Teista, 75 m. SW of Tassisndon. 7 
GANGELBERG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, arrond. of Berlaer. Pop. 568. 
GANGELT, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, regency of Achen, and eirele of Geilenkirchen. 
Pop. 1,000. Ye 
_ GANGES, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Herault, arrond. of Montpe- 
lier. ‘The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 
8.613; in 1841, 9,351. The town is 27 m. NNW_of. 
Montpelier, near the. 1. bank of the Herault. Pop. . 
in 1841, 4,564. It has a Calvinist consistorial chure 
GANGES, or Ganea, a celebrated river of ‘ASE 
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as an object of peculiar sanctity and veneration. 
In Eastern mythology, Ganga, z e., ‘the river,’ is 
described as the eldest daughter of the great moun- 
tain Himavata, and called Ganga on account of its 
flowing through gang, i. ¢, ‘the earth.’ The Hindu 
believes that this river issues fromthe root of the 
Bujputra tree, and flows directly from heaven. 

Sour ces.) Previous to the discoveries of Webb, 
Moorcroft, Fraser, and Hodgson, much obscurity 
existed with regard to the remote sources of the G. 
In all maps, till 1807, the sources of this river were 
represented as lying far N, in the Gang-te-se-ri or 


Kentaisse range of Tibet, the Cailas or Kailasa of 


the Hindus, from which two streams were made to 
flow, in parallel courses, westward, and to form by 
their junction the great river of Hindostan. The S 


branch was traced to Lake Mapana, or Manas-Saro- | 
Vara, called Mapang by Moorcroft, who visited this | 


spot in 1812. It was thence conducted, after a 
short course, into another lake to the W of it called 
Lanken in the map of the lamas or priests, Lankhe- 
Dhe by Tiefentaller, and Rawanhrad by Moorcroft. 
This 5. stream, called Lanktshu, a | afterwards 
Ganga, after emanating from these lakes, was repre- 
sented as running almost as far as Mount Kantel, on 
the E frontier of Cashmere, where it was joined by 
the N branch, which had pursued an equally long 
course, andl passed to the S of Ladak. The united 
stream was then represented as piercing the Hima- 
laya about 100 m. to the SE of their junction, and fall- 
ing into a vast basin at the foot of that range, called 
the Upper Gangutri or ‘cow’s mouth,’ placed by Tie- 
fentaler in 36°, and by Rennel in 33° N lat. From 
this spot the river was delineated as running SE to 
Deoprag, where it met the Alakananda from the E, 
4 stream now known to spring from the 5S slope of 
the Himalaya, and to be no larger at Gang 
than a tolerable mountain-burn —as it would be 
termed in Scotland—but which was made to have a 
course of 1,150 m. throngh Tibet by the Lamas’ map, 
and 800 m. of mountainous course by Rennell’s map. 
The two streams represented in the Lamas’ map as 
forming the sources of the G., are now known to be 
those of the Satadru, Setlej or Sutledge, and of the 
Sindhu or Indus, the latter rising to the N of the 
lofty peak of Kangri, or Kang-ti-si, i.e. ‘the Snow- 
coloured mount,’ in N lat. 31°, E long. 81°; and the 
former from the § side of the same mountain in the 
great culminating ridge of Tibet. Colonel Colebrooke, 
surveyor-general of Bengal, first refused the G. so 
remote an origin, on the ground that if it pursued 
such a length of course, it must have swelled to a 
river of great magnitude long before it reached Gan- 
gutri, from the vast supply of mountain-snows and 
rills which must have poured into it. hat gentle- 
man was directed by the Bengal government to ex- 
plore the sources of the G., but a premature death 
unfortunately deprived the world of his services and 
emineut professional abilities. Lieutenant Webbe 
was instructed to follow up Colonel Colehrooke’s 
views, but he failed of success, being stopped by the 
extreme difficulties of the way, when by all accounts 
he was within a few days’ travel of the ultimate ob- 
ject of his mission. 

Geographers now agree in deducing the source of 
the G. from no considerable distance beyond Gan- 
gutri or Gungotri, which is situated in N lat. 31° 4", 
E long, 78° 9’, among the Himalaya mountains, in 
the prov. of Serinagur. The head-streams of the G. 
are the Alakananda and the Bhagiretti. Of these 
two, the latter or W branch appears to have its ori- 
gin in the very depths of the Himalaya, in a vast 
semicirenlar valley or hollow, confined within the 
five mighty peaks of the Rudru Himala or Mahadeva 
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regions of that country, and regarded by the Hindus 
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Calinga, 1. ¢. ‘throne of Mahadeva.’ On both sides 
the incipient stream is bounded by immense rocks; 
and in front, over its debowche, at a point about 12 
m. above Gangutri, rises an immense wall of solid 
frozen snow, 300 ft. thick from the bed of the stream 
to the summit. This collection of snow, the accu- 
mulation of ages, is composed of successive layers 
several ft. thick; and is about 14 m. wide, filling up 
the whole space between the feet of the peaks to the 
r, and |., with a general acclivity of 7°; and is inter- 
sected by numerous fissures. ,From the brow of this 
snow-wall, and immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large hoary icicles depend. These an illi- 
terate Bramin who accompanied Captain Hodgson 
from Gangutri, called ‘the hair of Mahadeva;’ 
whence the G. is said, in the Shasters, to flow. It 
is to this extraordinary outlet that, in Captain Hodg- 
son's opinion, the appellation of ‘the cow's mouth’ 
is aptly given. The height of the snow-arch is just 
sufficient to let the stream pass under it. Masses of 
snow were falling on all sides when Hodgson visited 
it in 1817, and little time being left, he could do no 
more than measure the size of the stream at its 
outlet. The mean breadth was then 27 ft.; the 
greatest depth 15 in.; and the shallowest 9 or 10 in, 
The Rudru Himala, then, appears to contain the 
most elevated if not the most distant source of the 
G.; and this outlet at Gangutri is the spot where 
that celebrated river first reveals itself to the eye of 
the daring traveller. Zealous to proceed beyond 
this tremendons spot, Hodgson was nevertheless 
compelled to relinquish the attempt, after having 
frequently sunk in snow. The height of this first 
appearance of the G. was estimated by the barom. 
at 13,800 ft. above sea-level; and the elevation of a 
neighbouring peak at 22,654 ft. above the same level, 
or 8,854 ft. above the level of this point. A gun-shot 
below Gangutri, the Kedar-Gunga, a rapid and con- 
siderable stream, joins the Bhagiretti; and lower 
down, the J’hannevie. The source of the J’hannevie, 
or Jahni Ganga, which flowing from the NE joins 
this stream at Biramgatti, 16 m. W of its source, 
is, according to native report, at the foot of a 
stupendous peak in the Chinese territories, called 
Rike-Surstan, 15 days’ journey E of Biramgatti, 
or 12 days’ journey farther E than that of the 
Bhagiretti; but as the country is excessively moun- 
tainous, the actual distance of the two sources can- 
not be estimated at nore than im. For the first 30 
m. the course of the Bhagiretti is almost due W to 
Suki, where it turns to the 5, and after a 8, SW, and 
latterly SSE course of 70 m. direct distance, it joins 
the Alakanands at Deoprag or Deva-Prayaga, in 50° 
9 N lat. 78° 33’ E long., and the united streams 
take the name of Gunga or Ganges.—The Douli or 
Danli, which was traced by Moorcroft to within T2 
m. of its source, is the E branch of the Alakananda, 
and is a much larger stream than the Vishnu or W 
branch, being 40 yds. wide, while the latter is only 
20 yds, The source of the Douli is immediately 
under the last and most elevated ridge of the Hima- 
lava, which separates Serinagur or Ghurwal from 
the Undes in Little Tibet, not far to the NE of the 
pass of Niti. About 10 m. below the pass, it is 
joined from the W by the Hiwangal, a larger stream 
than itself. Immediately above this 


' confinence is 
the limit of trees. After the union of the ‘wom 
| at Bissenprag it is called the Alakananda, ing 


successively augmented by the Mandacini, the Birli, 


the Nandacni, the Pindar, and the Cali-Gunga, it 


becomes a large and rapid stream at Serinagur, where 


it is 80 yds. broad, and from 10 to 20 ft. deep at lowy | 
water; but when swollen, the whole channel, 250 ~—t 
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yds. wide, is filled from side to side. About 20° *) ~) 


m. below this it joins the Bhagiretti at Deoprag, in N_ 
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lat. 30° 9’, E long. 78° 33°. The two streams are | gradual increase of the G. and its branches, according to obser. 
respectively 112 ft. and 142 ft, broad; and rise when | Y#t#™s made at Jellinghy and Dacca. 













































swollen by the united snows to 40 ft. and 47 ft. At Jellinghy. At Dacca, 
each in additional depth; their channels being much i me itrose, . at : in, 3 ft $i. 
eontined. Immediately below the point of conflu- Th fated Oe “eis toe 5B 

J In the first half of Aug., 4 .0 1 it 
is 80 yds. wide, and very deep. The contrast of ‘ =F <i 


these wo rivers is remarkable. The Bhagiretti 
rushes down a steep declivity, foaming over large 
Stones and fragments in its bed; while the placid 
Alakananda flows with a smooth and unruffled wave 
till it unites itself with its boisterons sister-stream, 
The spot, in N lat. 29° 57’, E long. 78° 2’, where the 
G. enters the plains of Delhi, after foreing its way 
through an extensive tract of mountainous country 
at the extremity of the town of Hurdwar, is called 
Hari-dwara, i.e. ‘the Gate of Hari’ or Vishnu; and 
also Ganga-dwara, 1. e. ‘the Gate of the Ganges;’ and 
is regarded with peculiar veneration by the Hindus. 
Hither an annual pilgrimage is made by people from 
all parts of Hindostan and the Deccan, for ablution 
in the sacred stream. The bathing commences on 
the 10th of April, and every 12th year is celebrated 
with greater rejoicings. At this season, it is said, 
sometimes 2,000,000 of people are here collected. 
Pertodical inundations.] The supposed source of the G., it has 


already been stated, has an elevation of above 13,800 ft: at Hurd- 
war, in the prov, of Delhi, in 29° 57’ N lat., 78° 2° E long., where 
‘ 
i] 
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Its daily increase is nearly in the following proportions. During 
| the latter half of August, and all September to the end of No- 
vember, it diminishes gradually from 3 inches to 14 inch; ani at 
a medium § inch per day from November to the latter end of 
April. These proportions relate to such parts of the river as are 
not affected by the tides, By the latter end of July all the lower 
parts of Bengal are overflowed contiguous to the G. and Brah- 
mapatra, forming an inundation of more than 100 m: in with, 
nothing appearing but villages and trees, and here and there the 
site of an abandoned village, resembling an island. Owing to 
the quantity of rain that falls in Bengal the lands are generally 
overtiowed to a considerable height long before the bed of the 
river is filled, the ground adjacent to the bank, for some miles, 
being more elevated than the rest of the country. Dikes, kept 
Up at an enormous expense, guard particular tracts from inun- 
dation, yet these are liable to be damaged, owing to the want of 
tenacity in the soil of which they are composed, It is calculated 
that the length of these dikes collectively exceeds 100m The 
inundation is nearly ata stand in Bengal for some days preced- 
Ing the loth of August, when it begins to,run off though great 
quantities of rain. still continue to fall during August and Sep. 
tember; but by this time a decrease of rain having taken place 
in the mountains, a consequent deficiency of supply to keep up 
the inundation ensues, Of the increase of the G., Rennell re- 
marks, there is a difference in the quantity of this increase at 
Places more or less remote from the sea, the height of the peri- 
odical increase diminishing gradually from where the tide reaches 
the sea, until it totally disappears at the point of confluence. 
The ocean preserving the same level at all seasons, under similar 
circumstances of tide, necessarily influences the level of all waters 
communicating with it, unless precipitated in the form ofa cata- 
ract. At Luckipur, there is a difference of about 6 ft. in the 
height at different seasons; at Dacea, and places adjacent, of 14 
ft; and at Kusti of 31 ft. The last place is about 240 m. from 
the sea, by the course of the river; and the surface of the river 
there is, in the dry season, 80 ft. above the level of the sea at 
high water. 

The quantity of water discharged by the G, in one second of 
time, inthe dry season, is 80,000 cubic ft: but the river when full, 
having twice the volume of water in it, and its motion being ac- 
celerated in the proportion of 5 to 3. the quantity then discharged 
ig 405,000 eubic ft Taking the medium of the whole vear, it 
Will be nearly 180,000 enbic ft. per second of time. Mr. Everest 
estimates the quantity of solid matter suspended in the waters of 
the G, while in flood during the rains at 1-856th part of its bulk; 
and the total annual discharge of mod at 6,368,077,440 cubic ft, 

Europeans view with wonder the remarkable alterations in the 
course of the G. and the other rivers of Bengal, although the 
natives, who have long witnessed the encroachments and devia-. 
tions of their streams, behold these changes without surprise. 
The greatest injury is sustained during the periodical floods, and 
While the waters are draining off; and when it is considered that 
at this season, at the distance of 200 m. from the sea, there is an 
increase of more than 25 ft. in the perpendicular height of the 
water, some idea may be formed of the velocity with which it 
will ron off, and of the havoc which it will niake on the banks 
It is not unusual to find, when the rainy season is over, large 
portions of the banks precipitated into the channel, and the 
Vastation extended over fields and plantations; even trees which, 
with the maturity of a century, have acquired strength to resist 
the most violent storms, have been suddenly undermined, and 
swept away by the stream, Ent the encroachments of this river 
are a8 often carried on gradually, and in the dry season. Along 
the banks of the G., where the depredations of the flood are most 
to be apprehended, the people are so accustomed to removal, that’ 
they make use of licht materials only in their huts, and such aa. 
on an emergency can be easily transported. These effects are 
attributable, in a great measure, to the looseness of the soil; but 
this destructive operation of nature is in some degree compen- 
sated by the formation of new lands, either by alluvial deposits. 
on the opposite shore, or by the formation of islands which gra- 
dually emerge in the middle of the stream, ind ultimately be- 
come connected with the main land by the closing up of one of 
the channels. The rapidity with which these islands are often 
thrown up is remarkable. When the inundation has subsided, 
and the G. has found its ordinary level in the dry season, con- 
siderable sand banks are seen in places where, the pest 
year, the channel had been navigable; and the new collection of 
sind becomes sometimes so great as to divert the main stream | 
into another and generally more direct course: for it is only by 
encroachinents on the banks that inflexions in the stream are 1 | 








i 
ence, the combined stream, now denominated the G., 
: 


the river enters the plains of Hindostan, its elevation is only 1,024 
ft.; sothat in the short space of about 200 m. the G. descends 
nearly 13 times as much as in all the remainder of its long passage 
to the ocean,—a distance of not less than 1,000 m.; hence the lake- 
like appearance of this great river in the upper part of the valley, | 
After the G., pursuing a $3 or SW course, issues from the moun- 
tains near Hardwear, to its conflux with the Jumna at Allahabad, 
in N lat. 25° 27’, E long. $1* 50’, its course is nearly straight, and 


its bed varies from 1 m. to 13m.in breadth. Its course then be- 
comes more circuitous, inclining gradually towards the EF, and | 
its channel wider, till having received snecessively the Gogrra, 
the Sona or Sone, and the Gunduck, besides many smaller 
streams, its channel attains its full width; and though afterwards 
in some places it narrows to a 4m., yet where no islands inter. 
vene it extends to a breadth of 3m. When at its lowest, the 
; protest channel of the G. varies from 400 yds. to +m. wide, and 
? commonly about | m.in breadth. It is fordable at some places 
| above its conflux with the Jumna, but the navigation is never 
interrupted: and at 500m. from the sea the channel is 30 ft. deep 
when the river is lowest: and this depth continues to the een, | 
} Where the sudden expansion of the stream deprives it of force 
suflicient to sweep away the bars of sand and mud thrown across 
it by the stong S winds, so that the principal branch of the G. 
cannot be entered by large vessels, In its course throu the 
plains the G. receives 11 rivers, some of which are equal in size 
to the Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames, besides as many 
more of lesser note. To this vast influx of water it is owing that 
| the G. exceeds the Nile so much in point of magnitude, while the | 
latter exceeds it by one-third in length of course. The reneral 
descent of the G. does not exceed 4 in. per mile: and the mean 
rate of motion in the dry season is less than 3 m.an hour. In 
the wet season, whilst the waters are running off from the in- 
» ltndated lands, the current flows from 5 m. to 6 m. an hour, and 
» in partienlar circumstances and situations, 7 m.or 8m. An in- 
' Stance is mentioned by Rennel, in which a boat was carried on 
» the G. against a strong wind 56 m, in 8 hours, Considering that 
; the velocity of the stream is 3 m. in one season, and 5 m. or more 
in the other, on the same descent of 4 in. per inile, and that the 
motion of the inundation is only § a m. per hour on a much 
greater descent, no further proof is required how small the velo- 
city is which is communicated by the descent, It is then to the 
impetus originating at the spring-head, or at the place where ad- 
Ventitious waters are poured in and Buctessively communicated 
to every part of the stream, that we are to attribute the velo 
FE city of the G. as governed by the greater or less accession of 
Water. 
The anoual swelling and overflowing of the G. is attributable 
as much to the rain-water that falls in the mountains contiguous 
to its source, and to the sources of the great northern rivera that 
: fall into.it, as to that which falls in the plains, The melting of 
; the ain-siows adds but little to its increase; for it rises 
i bet 15h) out of $2 fL., the sum total of its rise by the latter end 
| of June; and it is well known that the rainy season does not 

commence in most of the low countries till about that time. In 
' the mountains the rains begin early in April, and by the latter 
! end of that month, when the rain-water has reached ngal, the | 
: river begins to rise, but by very slow degrees, the increase being 







produced: while the frequent depositions of sand and allu 
have a tendeney to fill op the channel into which it has 
diverted, and to restore the iness of its course. 


only about an toch a-day for the first fortnight. It then gradu. ) : Schwbifo | 
the islands as are four to have any soil are immediate]; -enlti= Ay 


ally augments to 2 or 2 inches, before any quantity of rain falls 
in the low countries. On the rain becoming general, the increase vated; and water-melons, cucumbers, and sursu or mustard, 1 <aRy 


‘ on a medium is 6 inches perday, The following table shows the the produce of the first year. Even rice is speedily seen growing ae 
indirs Gandk Bhiicnal 
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on those parts where a quantity of mud has been deposited near 
the water's edge. Some of these islands, before they have ac- 
quired sufficient stability to resist the force of the current, are 
swept away; but when, by repeated additions of soil, they ap- 

“ar to bave become tirm and consolidated, the natives no longer 
hesitate to take possession of them, and these new acquisitions 
become Immediately a subject of altercation. The highest spots 
are selected for the villuges, and dwellings are raised upon them 
with as much contidence as on the mainland; and thongh the 
foundation be sandy, the stratum of soil which is uppermost be- 
ing interwoven with the roots of grass and other plants, speedily 
becomes hardened by the sun, and at last suiliciently firm to re- 
sist the attacks of the stream, and become liable to destruction 
only by the same process of undermining amd encroachment to 
which the banks themselves are subject. When an island is too 
extensive for cultivating the whole of it, it is soon overrun with 
reeds and long grass, forming tinpenetrable thickets, and afford- 
ing shelter to tigers, buffaloes, deer, ani other wild animals. The 
islands of the G, are distingulshable from the mainland by their 
having few or no trees, even afier a communication with the 
maloland has been formed by the closing up of one of the chan- 
nels, which generally happens in a few years. Dera Khowas- 
pour, one of the largest, has continued longer in an insulated state 
than any other, owing to its peculiar situation, immediately below 
the confluence of the G. and Coosa rivers. 
and at the greatest breadth 2) m. broad; containing about 20 
Sq. m., mostly cultivated, and several villages. In the highest 
floods the inhabitants of this island are obliged to erect tempo- 
rary huts on pillars of wood, or stages; but they are seldom re- 
doced to thia necessity. In the higher parts of Hindostan, where 
a con soll, or a hard reddish calcareous earth prevails, the 
banks of this river are not so liable to be undermined, and are 
even firm enough to resist the utmost efforts of the stream; but 
in Bengal, there are few places where a town built on its banks 
can long retain the alvantage of its situation, being either liable 
to be destroyed by the river, or tobe deserted by it. In its course 
through Bengal, the G. may be said to have under its dominion 
a large portion of the flat country; for not only the channel which 
contains the main body of ita waters, but also the land embraced 
by its collateral branches, is sulject to inundation or destruction 
by encroachment of the stream. Nor can the bed of the G. 
through Bengal be said to be permanent, though, from local 
causes, at some places the main channel and deepest water will 
always be found, as at Monghir, Sultangunge, Sierigully, and 
KRajemahl, 


The following tabla will convey an idea of the windings of the 
G. and its branches; 


Within 100 m. the G. increases the distance to . 125 m. 
The Goggra,or Dewah, to  .—. SS ne 


The Hoogly from Calcutta to Nuddea, increases 
Se a SO ye ne el lk we ww TE 

The Gumti from 100 t sali dee alae 

The Issamutti and Jabuna, from 100to . 3... 217 


Delta,.] About 200 m. from the sea, but 300 m. 
reckoning the windings of the river, commences the 
delta of the G. In former ages, the first bifurcation 
of the river appears to have taken place at a point 
about 10m. above Rajmahal; at present it gives off 
its first deltoid branch at Sutti, 20 m. below Raj- 
mahal. The easternmost deltoid branch of the G., 
with which the name continues, is joined by the 
mighty Brahmaputra below Luckipur. The wes- 
ternmost deltoid branch, called the Cossimbazar or 
Baghiretti, flowing 5, divides into two branches at a 

int 40 m. below the first bifurcation. Of these 
branches the W is called the Jellinghy; the E pos- 
sesses the name Cossimbazar or Baghiretti, and unites 
with the Jellinghy, to form what is called the Hugli 
river, which makes the port of Calcutta, and is the 
only branch of the G. commonly navigated by ships. 
The city of Calcutta stands about 100 m. from the 
sea, on the W side of the Hugli. The river is here, 
at high water, fully 1 m. broad; but during ebb, the 
side opposite to Caleutta exposes a long range of 
sand banks. The bore commences at Hogli point; 
and is so quick in its motion that it hardly takes 4 
hours to run a distance of 70 m. i 
on the Calcutta side, but along the opposite bank ; 
whence, crossing at Chitpur, about 4 m. above Fort 
William, it proceeds with great violence past Bar- 
men ore and Duckinsore, ascending as far as Culna 
und even to Middeah. On its approach, boats must 
fousiledtians nmediately quit the shore, and go for safety into 
the middle of the river. .At Calcutta it sometimes 
occasions an instantaneous rise of 5 ft. The part of 
the delta bordering on the sea is composed of a 
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It is 94 m. in length; | 


It does not tow | 


/ainple depth of water, it is of course neceeey 








labyrinth of rivers and creeks, named the Sunder- 
bunds—from sSanderi-vana, & ¢, ‘a Forest of Sun- 
dery trees’—which, including the rivers that bound 
it, give an expansion of 200 m, to the branches of 
the G. at its junction with the sea. A complete in- 
land navigation is formed from the disposition of 
these natural canals. In tracing the sea coast of 
this delta, there are eight openings found, each of 
which appears to be the principal mouth of the G. 
The course of the river fluctuates from one side of 
the delta to the other; nothing appearing in its 
numerous creeks and rivers but regular strata of 
sand and black mould. Clay is found deposited 
below. The navigation throngh the Sunderbunds is 
chiefly by means of the tides, there being two distinct 
passages; the one the Southern or Sunderbund pas- 
sage, the other the Balliaghant. The first is the 
longest, leading through the widest and deepest 
rivers, and opening into the Hugli or Calcutta river, 
about 65 m. below the town. The Balliaghaut pas- 
sage opens into a lake on the E side of Calcutta, 
The navigation of these passages extends about 200 
m. through a thick forest, broken into numberless 
islands by a variety of channels, differing so much in 
width that a vessel is at one time entangled among 
the trees, and at another sails on a broad expanse of 
water beautifully skirted with wood. The water is 
everywhere salt; and the forest is abandoned to wild 
beasts, with the exception here and there of the soli- 
tary habitation of a fakir. ‘These passages are open 
throughout the year, and during the season when 
the stream of the G. is low, all the trade of Bengal 
—that of the western districts excepted — passes 
either by Channel creek or by Balliaghaut, but 
are y by the former. It seems neither practicable 
nor desirable to reclaim these salt marshy lands, 
which are generally overflowed by the tide; and this 
forest has always been considered of importance im 
a political view, presenting a strong natural barrier 
along the 5 frontier of Bengal. Excellent salt is 
likewise here manufactured; and the woods furnish 
an inexhaustible supply of timber for fuel, boat- 
building, and other purposes. 

Navigation and Trafic] The nature and extent of the navi- 
gation of the G. between Allahabad and Calentta is thus deserib- 
ed by Mr. Robinson. “The course of the navigation, starting 
from Allahabad downwards, follows the main stream of the G. 
at both seasons for a distance of 580 m., to the t where the 
Bhaugruttee forms a separate channel. In the high-water season 
the navigation is then by way of the Bhaugruttee for a distance 
of 138 m. to Nudya, where it enters the Hooghly. In the Hooghly, 
its course down to Caleutta is 68 m.—total 787 m. In the low- 
water season, instead of entering the Bhaugruttee as above, the 
course of the navigation continues its way down the main stream 
of the G, for a distance from Allahabad of 696 m. to the Goraes 
channel, which diverges to the r. or SW: through the Gorsee 
and the Barashee it pursues its course for 162 m.. till the delta of 
the Sunderbunds is reached. Through the crooked and many- 
named channels of the Sunderbunds it runs for 220 m., till it 
unites with the Hooghly at Mud point, below Calcutta. It then 
ascends the Hoogly to Calcutta by the ship channel, £0 m,— 
total 1,147 m. During the period of high water or inundation, 
the navigation presents few difficulties beyond the force of the 
current to vessels ascending the river, which now averages « 
velocity of 4m. an hour for the whole distance, and is frequently 
met ronning at 6 and 7 m. per hour, while at a few points its 
velocity reaches 8m. per hour. This, although it would be of no 


moment to a powerful steamer, is a serious one to the native 


boats and to steamers not adapted to encounter such a current. | | 


The descent is of course facilitated by the current. At this sea- 
son there is depth of water over the shallowed parts of the river 
for a vessel of almost any dimensions and draught. The G. Is 
now a magnificent highway of traffic, worthy of one of the most 
populous and productive recions on the face of the globe, Fi 
the greater part of the low water or dry season, the G. is not 
navigable for vessels of much draught; as although in many in- 
termediate distances between towns upon its banks there is 
in the firough 
navigation that the vessel should over all the shoals and 
sandbanks, from whence she ia ged with moch ton, 
and frequently after a great loss of time. Native boats @ | 
upon a bank or shoal at this season, and when the river happens 
to be falling, are sometimes, from the want of energy of the a 
ebaracter, left high and dry upon the sand by the water receding, 
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GANGO. See Curaro. 

GANGO, a river of Lower Guinea, which has its 
source in the N part of the kingdom of Benguela, 
and flows N to the Coanza, which it joins 30m. 
NNW of Catato. 

GANGPUR, a district and town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Gundwana. The district presents a 
generally mountainous surface, and is intersected by 
the Soank and other streams, in the channels of 
which gold and diamonds of considerable magnitude 
have been found. The vallevs are fertHe, and to 
some extent cultivated. It is inhabited by a demi- 
barbarous tribe of Hindos, and although a fendatory 
of the British government, is still under the nominal 
administration of a resident rajah. ‘The town is on 
the 1. bank of the Soank, an afiluent of the Brah- 
ming, 78 m. NE of Sumbhulpur. 

GANGHU, a small town of Sudan, in the kingdom 
of Bambarra, 75 m. W of Sego, near the L bank of 
the Joliba. 

GANGUTRI. See Gances. 

GANHAMOROBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Sergipe, an affluent of the Cotindiba. 

GAN-HEANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-nan, div. of Fung-cha. 

GAN-HWA, a district and town of China, in the 

rov. of Hu-nan, div. of Chan-sha-fu, in N lat. 28° 
24", and E long. 109° 5’, 

GAN-HWA-HEEN, adistrict and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kan-suh, div. of King-yang-fu.—Also 
a-district and town in the prov. of Yun-nan, div. of 
Sze-nan-fu. 

GANILLY (Great and Lirrre), two of the Scilly 
islands, N of St. Mary's island. Area of former 24), 
of latter 6 acres. 

GANJA. See Ievisaverpor. 

GANJAM, a collectorship and town of Hindos- 
tan. ‘The collectorship is one of the 5 districts into 
which the Northern Circars were divided in 1804; 
and has an area of 3,700 sq. m., with a pop. in 1836 
of 588,079.—On the N it is bounded by Cuttack; on 
the E by the bay of Bengal; on the S by the district 
of Vizagapatam; and on the W by Orissa. Its W 
section is hilly; but extensive and fertile plains skirt 
the coast. Rice is extensively cultivated in the dis- 
trict; and a little cotton is grown; the other articles 
of export are cotton-cloth, rum, sugar, gums, drugs, 
wax, ghee, and salt. The principal towns are G., Mun- 
surcotta, Sunapur, Calingapatam, and Burhampur. 
The town of G. is situated near the bay of Bengal, 
in N lat. 19° 22’ 80”, E long. 85° 18 15”, 352 m. 
from Caleutta, and 650 m. from Madras, on a small 
}emineuce rising along the bank of the river, of the 
same name, at about 1m, from its embouchure. The 
principal public edifices in the town are a large pa- 
goda, and the governor's house. These are built of 
brick; but all the other houses of a greasy earth, 
covered within and without with lime, and roofed 
with straw or bulrushes. In 1711, when the town 
was rich and populous, it was situated close to the 
shore; but a violent storm of wind which rose in the 
evening, so acted upon the sea as to cause it sud- 
denly to inundate the town, when only a few of the 
inhabitants escaped. The harbour is commodious; 
with 5 or G ft. of water at neap, and 9 or 10 ft. in 
spring tides. Vessels are built here at a cheap rate. 
lhe finest muslins made on the coast are mannfac- 
tured at G. Provisions are cheap; and the town 
used to be much frequented by merchants from Ben- 
gal, and by the Armenians; but in 1820 it was in 2 
state of decadence, and it does not appear to have 
regained any part of its former prosperity. The || 
fort, which stands on the § side of the river, ism) ) 
small pentagon, and capable of making a considet-). 





where they remain till the next rainy season. In descending 
with the current, the liability of vessels to run aground is far | 
greater than in going up stream, as the ripple caused by the bar 
or shoal does not discover itself so much npon the upper side as 
the lower side of the bar, and as the vessel's progress with the 
current is so much more rapid. When the ground is taken by a 
vessel coming down too, she is more difficult to get off, the 
chances being that she must be ‘worked over’ the bar or shoal 
in order to get her afloat again. The velocity of the current of | 
the G. is less at this period than during the rainy season, the 
average between Allahabad and Rajmahal probably not exceed- 
ing 2) miles per hour. The only difficulties met with in navigat- 
ing the Sunderbunds arise from the narrowness of the channel 
and the acuteness of the angles formed by it, ‘These obstacles, 
however, apply only to steamers in turning the bends. The tide 
governs the current, which is sluggish, and of course alternately 
flows up from, as well as down to, the sea. Notwithstanding 
all these impediments which nature has placed in the way of the 
navigation of the G.in the low water or dry season, it is still 
even then available for carrying on the trafic of the country to 
an extent that the resources of science and capital would find it 
no easy task to provide a substitute for traffic.—The traffic of the 
G., could it be precigely stated, would probably appear exagge- 
ratel; but no means exist of ascertaining it with any approxi- 
mation to exactness, A statement of the river tonnage arriving 
at, or departing from, Calcutta, would give but a very limited 
view of the subject,—leaving ont, as it would do, the intermediate 
traffic between some of the principal cities and marts of Inilia, 
The face of the broad stream may be seen sometimes covered 
with whole fleeta of river craft At the Jungapoor toll, on the 
Bhangruttee, the only point except Calcutta where there is any 
return made, the number of these vessela which passed was, in 
the year 1644, 50,320 boats, the tonnage of which was upwards 
of three quarters of a million tons, The articles enumerated 
consisted of grain. pulse, salt, sugar, indizo, cotton, saltpetre, oil, 
seeds, mangoes, vegetables, coals, lime, firewood, straw, é&ec., &c, 
In the above no account is taken of vessela with government 
troops, stores, or ammunition, vor of opium. ‘The number of 
river craft arriving at Calcutta from the Sunderbund rivers, upon 
which toll was collected in 1844, amounted to 125,000 boats or 
an average of #40 per day,—the total tonnage of which is about 
a million and a quarter tons, The traffic at these two points 
alone added together—which it is fair to do—amount to upwards 
of 2,000,000 tons, or four times as much as the whole sea traffic 
to and from Calcutta; no account was taken of boats under 
the burthen of 25 maunds. The returns from the government 
inland steam department, in the same year 1544, gave 39 voyages, 
carrying 45,500 packages of goods, besides treasure, and 2.500 
passengers, and show areturn of upwards of £56,000. From | 
Mirzapore, a great mart on the G., it is reckoned that 18,000 tons 
of cotton, 2,000 tons of sugar, 1,000 tons of saltpetre, 1,500 tons 
of indigo, and 1,300 tons of shell-lac and dye, are annually sent 
down to Calcutta; whilst there is received at Mirzapore from 
Calcutta, yearly, 8,000 tons of metal and hardware, 5.00) bales 
of twist, 3,000 packages of British silk and cotton goods, and 
10,000 packages of other piece-goods. The far greater part of 
the enormous traffic on the G. Is carried on by means of the 
native craft.” See articles BesGar and Cancutra, 
In 1844, a company was formed for running a line of iron 

steamers upon Mr. Robinson's plan, between Calcutta and Alla: | 
hiabad. These have succeeded well as passcnver steamers, but 
the shallowness of the G. at many points has hitherto presented 
a very formidable obstacle to the successful application of steam- 

for carrying freights. Mr. Bourne's plan for overcoming 
this dificulty is noticed in the article Cancwrra. 


The British nation, with their allies and tributa- 
ries, ocenpy the whole navigable course of the G., 
from its entry on the plains to the sea: which, by its 
windings, is about 1,500 m,. “ With all the diffienl- 
ties and dangers of the G.,” Mr. Crawford observes, 
“the English, if their Indian conquests be of any 
aivantage to them, owe almost as much gratitude to 
the G, as the Hindus themselves, for unquestionably 
to it they are indebted for their Indian empire. It 
1s the great military highway which enabled us to 
conquer the richest provs. of Hindostan, the acquisi- 
tion of which enabled us eventually to conquer and 
maintain the rest of our possessions.” 

GANGES CANAL (Granp), a magnificent work 
now in course of erection, intended to connect the 
Ganges and Jumna by a navigable channel, and 
likewise to furnish irrigation to a tract of country 
between these two great rivers having an area of 
5,400,000 acres. See article Bexcat, vol. i., p- 685. 

GANGHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Lower Bavaria, 9m. NW of Eggenfelden, on the 
1. bank of the Roth. Pop. 650. 

GANGI, a canton and town of Sicily, in the prov. 

of Palermo, 20 m. SSE of Cefalu. Pop. of cant., 9,350. 
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\ 57’, E long. 174° 43’. 


GAN 


are cultivated in the neighbourhood; but the coun- 
try to the N of the town is very low in surface; and 
is annually inundated in the rainy season.—Between 
the lst of May, 1811, and the 30th of April, 1812, 
the total value of imports at G., chiefly from Cal- 
eutta, was 106,250 rupees; of which only 6,414 was 
from places beyond the territories of the Madras 
government. The value of exports within the same 
period was 471,503 rupees; of which only 8,553 was 
to places beyond the Madras territories, viz. 3,157 to 
Calcutta, and 5,396 Arcot rupees to Botany bay. 

GAN-JIN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Hu-nan, div. of Hang-chu-fu, in N lat. 26° 
43", and E long. 110° 44°—Also a district and town 
in the prov. of Keang-se. div. of Faou-chu-fu, in N 
lat. 28° 25’, and E long. 114° 33”. 

GAN-KAN-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shen-se, in the div. of Hing-gan-fu, 

GAN-KE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeen, div. of Tsenen-chu-fu, in N lat. 
25° 12". 

GAN-KEEH, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Foketn, div. of Hu-chu-fa. 

GAN-KEW, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-tung, div. of Tsing-chu-fu. 

GAN-KING-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-nan. The div. comprises 6 
districts.—The town is 160m. SW of Nan-king, and 


690 m. S of Pekin, on the 1. bank of the Yang-tse- | 


kiang, in N lat. 30° 37° 10", and long. E of Pekin 0° 
35° 45". It occupies a fine and highly advantageous 
situation, and possesses an active trade. The streets 
are narrow, but are generally paved. On the bank 
of the river is a fortress, and in its vicinity an exten- 
sive suburb. 

GAN-LANG-CHIN, a town and fortress of China, 
in the prov. of Kwei-chn, 135 m. SW of Kwei-yang- 
fo, in 
56’ 20". 

GAN-LO-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Yun-nan, div. of Chin-yuen-fu. 

GAN-LUH-FTU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-pih. The div. comprises 4 districts. 
The town is 120 m. WNW of Woo-chang, on the I. 
hank of the Han-kiang, in a vast and fertile plain, 
in N lat. 31° 20’, and Eo long. 113° 37’. 

GAN-LUH-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Tih-gan-fu. 


GANNA, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the | 


gov. of Milan, prov. of Como. Pop. 450. 


GAN-NAN-CHU, a district and town of China, 


in the prov. of Yun-nan, div. of Tsu-heang-fn. 
GANNAT, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Allier. The 
arrond, comprises an area of 94,967 hectares, and 
contains 5 cant.. viz. Chantelle, Ebreuil, Escurolles, 
Gannat, and Saint-Pourcain. Pop. m 1831, 64,149; 
in 1841, 66,323. The cant. comprises 12com. Pop. 
in 1831, 13,760; in 1841, 13,794. The town is on 
the r. bank of the Andelot, an affluent of the Allier, 
36 m. SE of Moulins. Pop. in 1789, 4,160; in 1821, 
4,989 in 1831, 5,246; in 1841, 5.297. It occupies a 
delightful situation, and has pleasant promenades, 
but it is ill and irregularly built. It has a communal 
college, an hospital, and a castle now in ruins, and 
OS several tanneries and breweries, and a 
printing establishment. Fairs for grain and cattle 
are held six times a-year. 

GANNEMIE, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, in the 
district and 40 m. NNE of Beit-el-Fakih, and 72 m. 
WSW of Sana. 

-GANNET ISLAND, a small island of the South 
Pacific, near the W coast of the North island of New 


Zealand, 15 m. NW of Albatross point, in 5 lat. 37° 


lat. 25° 3°36", and long. W of Pekin 10° | 
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GANNICK (Great and Litr.®), two of the 
Scilly islands. Area of former 18 acres; of latter 
5 ueres, 

GAN-NING, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeén, div. of Keen-ning-fu—aAlso a dis- 
trict and town in the prov. of Hu-nan. div. of Hang- 
chu-fu. 

GANOS, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, in the 
sanj. and 45 m. NE of Gallipoli, on the sea of Mar- 
mora. 

GAN-PING, a district and town of China, in the 

rov. of Kwei-chu, div. of Gan-chu-fu, in N lat. 26° 
23’, and EK long. 106° 12", 

GAN-PING-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le, div. of Shin-chu, in N lat. 
88° 16’, and E long. 114° 38’°—Also a district and 
town in the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. of Chaou- 
king-fi. 

GANSBEKE, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Etichove. Pop. 
212. 

GANSBRUNNEN, or Gaxsrruss, a parish and 
village of Switzerland, in the cant. and 7 m. NW of 
Soleure, in a narrow valley of the Jura, at the foot 
of the Weissenstein, and near a source of the Birs. 
Pop. 147. Iron is wrought and forged here. 

GAN-SE-CHU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Honan. ‘The div. comprises 2 dis- 


tricts. 

GANSENDRIES, a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Pellenberg. 
Pop. 183.—Also acommune and village in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, arrond. of Erondegem. Pop. 148.— 
Also a hamlet in the same prov., in the arrond. of 
Dacknam. Pop. 45. 

GAN-SHE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Shi-nan-fn. 

GANSHOREN, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, cant. of Anderlecht. Pop. 921. 

GAN-SHUN-FLU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwei-chu. The div. comprises 7 dis- 
tricts. 

GAN-SIH, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shen-si, div. of Yen-gan-fo, 12 m: NW of 


Swine, E. 


GANSTEAD, a township in the p.of 


R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. NE by N of Huil. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 79; im 1841, Gh, . | 

GAN-SUH, a district and town! of (Chins, in tie 
prov. of Chih-le, div. of Paou-ting-fn, in lat, 29° 
2’ 10", and E long. 115° 464’. | 

GANTHEAUME BAY, an indentation of the W 
coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 27° 43". ‘The Murchison 
river flows into it. 

GANTHEAUME (Care), the 5 extremity of 
Kangaroo island, off the S coast of Anstralia, in 5 
lat. 36° 44’, E long. 187° 34... A small reef lies 5 m, 
SE 4 E from it. 

GANTHEAUME (Porst), a headland on the 
NW coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 17° 48’. 

GANTHORPE, a township in the p. of Terring- 
ton, N. R. of Yorkshire, 7m. WSW of New Malton. 
Area 700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 110; im 1841, 118. 

GAN-TING, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shen-si, div. of Yen-gan-fu, in N lat. 37° 
15’, and E long. 109° 11’.— Also a district and town 
in the prov. of Kan-suh, div. of Kung-chang-fu, in 
N lat. 35° 38’, and E long. 104° 38’. 

GANTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 3 
m. SSW of Scarborough. Area 3,650 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 275; in 1841, 428. 

GANTON (Satst), a village of France, im the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 5 m. NW of Pipriac: 


Pop. 600. a 
GAN-TUNG, a district and town of China, in the 
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47’, and E long. 119° 22", 


in the prov. of Ho-nan, div. of Chang-tih-fu. 

GAN-YIH-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shan-se, diy. of Keae-chu, in N lat. 
go” 5’, and E long. 110° 58’, 


prov. of Keang-se, div. of Kan-chu-fu, in N lat. 23° 
17‘, and E long. 115° 13’. 

GAN-YUH, a district and town of China, in the 
aoe ae Sze-chuen, div. of Tung-chuen-tu, in N 
lat. 30° 7’. 


4 
Pekin 3° 21’ 30”, 
: 


GANZEVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 2 m. SW of Fecamp, 


the Channel, in a course of about 7 m. 
GAOU-SHAN-WEI, a town of China, in the 
rov. of Shan-tung, in N lat. 36° 20° 24”, and long. 
of Pekin, 4° 33° 30”. 
GAP, an arrondissement, canton, and commune 
of France, in the dep. of Hautes-Alpes.—The arrond., 


les-Veynes, Barcillonnette, Saint-Bonnet, Saint-Eti- 
enne-en-Devoluy, Saint-Firmin-en-Valgodemard, G., 
Laragne, Orpierre, Ribiers, Rosans, Serres Tallard, 
and Veynes, had a pop. of 68,638 in 1831; of 69,138 
in 1841; and of 69,805 in 1846.—The cant., compris- 
ing 8 com., had a pop. of 12,090 in 1841.—The town 
is situated on the r. bank of the Loire, in N lat. 44° 
33° 37", E long. 6° 5’, on the road from Paris to 
Marseilles, via Grenoble, at an alt. of 2,591 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. of com. in 1801, 8,050; in 1841, 


are the cathedral, the town-hall, and the barracks. 
It has manufactures of linen and woollen fabrics, 
hats, and leather. In the vicinity are marble quar- 
ries and mineral springs. Itis an ancient town; and 
Was in former ages the cap. of the Gapencois. It 
suffered greatly from the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes; and was taken and burned by the duke of 
Savoy in 1692. 

GAPERN, a lake of Sweden, in the laen of Carls- 
bad, 5 m. N of Lake Wener. It is about 9 m. in 
length, and 1 m. in breadth, 

GAPHONISA (Great and Lirtte), or Kourno 
IsiEs, two islets to the SE of Naxos, in the Archi- 
pelago, between Naxos and Karo, in N lat. 36° 55’, 
& long. 25° 37’. 

GARA, a lake of Connaught, 13 m. W of Carrick. 
Area 4.537 acres. It receives the Lung river, and 
discharges its waters by the Boyle into the Shannon. 
—Also a village of Hungary, in the com. of Batsch, 
15 m. 5 by E of Baja. 

GARABELLA, or GaARAVALLA, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 48 m. ESE of Cuenca, on the Rio- 
de-los-Ojos. Pop. 300. 

GARABUSA. See Granusa. 

GARACHICO, a small port on the W side of 
bg 36 m. SW of Sainte-Croix, in N lat. 

GARACHINE (Care), the SW point of a bay on 
the S side of the gulf of San-Miguel, on the coast of 
New Granada,-in N lat. 8° 6’. 

GARAFRAXA, a township in the Wellington 
district of Upper Canada, intersected in its W section 
by the Grand river. Pop. in 1841, 322. 

GARAH, an oasis and villag 
Barca, 57 m. NE of Siwah-el-Kebir, on the route 
from Alexandria and Cairo, throngh the Milky 
mountains, to that oasis, on the frontier of which it 
is situated, in N lat. 29° 36°. The oasis of G. is a 
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prov. of Keang-se, div. of Hwae-gan-fu, in N lat. 83° | 


GAN-TUNG-WEL, a town of China. in the prov. 
of Shan-tung, in N lat. 35° 8’ 20", and long. E of 


GAN-YANG-HEEN, a district and town of China, 


GAN-YUEN, a district and town of China, in the 


on a rivulet of the same name, which flows NW into | 
comprising the 14 cants. of La Batie-Neuve, Aspres- | 


| Minas-Geraes, on the Rio-Grande, near the ferry be- 


8,599; in 1846, 7,507. Its principal public edifices | 


| W of Tarragona, on the L. bank of t 


in the FE part of 
| m. ENE of Jaen, in the vale of Bedmar. F Cant 
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level plain, bounded by precipices of various height 
on every side. Several majestic palm-woods stretch 
their heavy masses of sober foliage across; while 
numerous small groups or clusters are scattered over 
the whole surface, with a few intervening sand- 
streaks and salt pools. Three or four huge rocks 
rear themselves nearly in a line from W to E, “like 
the fragments of a great wall that might formerly 
have divided the oasis in twain;” and on one of these 
is perched the village of G., “ bearing a striking re- 
semblance at first sight to an old ruined castle of 
feudal times.” The village has only one gate, and 
is divided into four or five little streets or passages, 
which are covered with boards, and meet in a small 
circular place or market. It is the Oum-Essocneir 
of Hornemann, who visited it in 1798. The inha- 
| bitants understand Arabic, but use among themselves 
a dialect of the Berber Janguage. . 

GARATHANG, a village and petty state of Nepal, 
in N. Hindostan, in N lat. 27° 56’, 80 m. W of at- 
mandu. It consists of only 60 or 70 huts, surround- 
ing the chiet’s castle, 

GARAJAM (Port), a headland on the E coast of 
the bight of Biafra, nearly under the parallel of 3° N. 

GARAJAO (Caper), or the Brazen Heap, the E 
horn of the bay of Funchal, in the island of Madeira. 
It poets large masses of basalt imbedded in red 
| tufa. 

GARAK, a village of Central Egypt, in the Fay- 
um, 12m. SW of Medinet, on a branch of the Bahr- 
Yusuf. 

GARAMBE‘, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
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| tween Seranos and Siio-Joio-d’El-Rei. 

GARAM-SZOLLOS, a town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Bars, 11 m. SSW of Uj-Banya, on the I. 
bank of the Gran. 

GARAN, a town in the Somali territory of NE. 
Africa, 25 m. SSW of Burburra. 

GARANHUNS (Serra), a mountain-range of 
Brazil, in the provs. of Alagoas and Pernambuco, 
connected with the Cordilheira Borborema, in which 
the river Una has its head-streams. It is richly 
clothed with trees, amongst which the benjoin 
abounds.—It takes its name from a town in the prov. 
of Pernambuco, 150 m. SE of Recife, in the district 
of Flores, 

GARB. See Guare. 

GARBAGNA, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
the prov. and 12 m. from ‘Tortona. 

GARBANZOS, a group of 4 islets in the Caroline 
archipelago, in N lat. 9°, E long. 150° 25’. 

GARBIEH. See Guareren. 

GARBOESOE, a lake of Denmark. in the prov. of 
Jutland, 45 m. NNE of Aalborg. It is about 3 m. 
in length, and 1 m. in breadth. 

GARBOLDISHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 44 m. 
SSE of East Harling. Area 3,130 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 718; in 1841, 777. 

GARCHES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Sevres, 7 m. W of Paris. Pop. 
750. 

GARCHIZY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nievre, cant. and 14 m. S of Pouques. Pop. 1,486. 
There is an extensive foundry here. 

GARCIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 36m. 
e Ebro, in the 
partido of Falcet. pa 

GARCLIAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Ca- 
ceres, 24 m. SSE of Truxillo. Pop. 700. | 

GARCIEZ, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 15 
rish-church contains the magnificent tomb of C 
nal Merino. Pop. 350. _ Lr 

GARCI-HORTUN, a village of Spain, in the proy. 
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and 36 m. WNW of Toledo, between the rivers Al- 
berches and Tietar. Pop. 220. 

GARCILLAN, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
7m. WNW of Segovia, between the Moros and the 
Eresma. Pop. 500. 

GARCIL NARRO, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 48 m. WNW of Cuenca. Pop. 900. 

GARD, a department in the S of France, formerly 
comprised in the prov. of Languedoc, and situated 
between the parallels of 43° 27’ and 44° 28’ N lat., 
and 3° 16’ and 4° 50’ Elong. On the N it is bounded 
by the deps. of Lozére and Ardéche; on the EF; the 
Little Rhone separates it from the deps. of Vaucluse 
and Bouches-du-Rhone; on the S it has the Mediter- 
ranean and the Isle-de-Camargue; on the SW the 
dep. of Herault; and on the W that of Aveyron. Its 
length from E to W is 84 m.; its greatest breadth 78 
m. Its area is 583,149 hectares. The extreme W 
part of this dep. belongs to the basin of the Tarn; 


the remaining portion of the W, and the whole of | 


the 5 section, to the basin of the Garonne; and the 
remainder to that of the basin of the Rhone. The 
N and W parts are covered with ramifications of the 


Cevennes, in which the Lougonal, Lesperon, Suquet, 
The general slope of 
In the district skirting | 


and Lenglas are conspicuous. 
the dep. is from NW to SE. 
the coast there is a considerable extent of level coun- 
try, with numerous pools and marshes, amongst 
which are the Bonney Repeat and the Larmi- 
tane, Souteyrane, Escamandre, and Castagnotte 
marshes.—Most of the rivers have a SE direction; 
the principal are the Gard, the Céze, and the Ar- 
deche, all affluents of the Rhone; the Herault, the 
Vidourle, and the Vistre. The Gard or Gardon rises 


in the Cevennes in two streams,—one the G. d'An- 


duze, and the other the G. d’Alais; runs from NW 
to SE throngh the centre of the dep.; and falls into 
the Rhone on the r. bank, between Aramon and 
Beaucaire, after a course of about 52 m. from the 
point of union of its two head-streams. It passes 
through a succession of deep fpomucain- sae and 
when the snows begin to melt, subjects the lower 
parts of the country through which it flows to ex- 
tensive and destractive inundations: its waters fre- 
quently rising from 18 to 20 ft.ina few hours. At a 
pains 12 m. NE of Nismes, it is crossed by the cele- 

rated Pont-du-Gard, to be afterwards noticed. The 
Herault and the Dourbie have their sources in this 
dep. ‘The climate is variable, especially in the 
months of March and April; but for the most part it 
is hot and dry. The N winds are dominant, and 


rocco is by no means rare. 


hect. are mountainous: 139,000 consist of heaths 
and wastes; 11,500 are rich soil; 125,000 chalky or 
calcareous soil; 45,000 sandy; and 325,000 stony. 
The arable lands comprise about 157,535 hectares; 
vineyards, about 71,000; and forests, 106,472. The 
total number of proprietors in 1846 was 115,000; 
and the territorial revenue divided amongst them 
was about 20,000,000 francs; being an average of 
174 f. each. The produce of gram, owing to the ex- 
tremely backward state of agriculture, is estimated 
at only 650,000 hectolitres, or about half the quan- 


tity required for home consumption. Potatoes are 


also grown; and in the mountain-regions of the N 
So Ae supply, in some measure, the place of corn. 
is 

silk, which indeed constitute its staple articles of 
agricultural industry. The annual produce of wine 
was estimated in 1839 at 1,132,555 hectolitres, a third 
ie of which is consumed in the dep. The wines of 
husclan, Tavel, St. Gilles, and Londenon, are most 
estcemed. Among. fruits, the date, jujube, pis- 


i 


blow sometimes with great impetuosity; and the si- | 


The soil is of various classes.- About 279,500. 


peculiarly rich in wine, fruits, oil, and_ 





tachio, fig, and pomegranate, flourish in the open 
air; oranges, citrons, and lemons are likewise grown, 
but great care is required in their culture, Olive 
trees grow well on low hills having aS aspect; but 
they often suffer severely here from cold winters. 
G. 1s the principal dep. in France for the culture of 
the mulberry; in 1834, there were estimated to be 
nearly 5,710,000 mulberry trees within the dep, The 
quantity of cocoons collected in 1835 amounted to 
2,696,231 Kilog., yielding 263,602 kilog. of raw silk. 
In 1839, about 508,000 sheep, 25,180 mules, 10,540 


horses, and 15,560 goats belonged to this dep.—G. is 


rich in minerals. ‘The produce of its mining indus- 
try in 1839 was valued at 5,908,157 franes. Iron, 
argentiferous lead, antimony, and zinc, aré found in 
the mountains; and gold occurs in the sands of the 
Gard and the Ceze. In 1839, 16 coal mines were 
wrought, employing about 1,100 hands, and yielding 
1,565,000 metrical quintals, valued at 1,141,895 
francs. Great quantities of salt are obtained from 
the extensive marshes on the coast. The salt pans 
of Peceais, during June and July, employ as many 
as 2,000 hands. The manufacturing industry of 
this dep. is active and important. ‘The principal seat 
of its silk-manufactures is Nismes, where they em- 
ploy about 13,000 hands. The other leading manu- 
factures consist of cotton and woollen fabrics, glass, 
paper, brandy, leather, and earthenware. The most 
important of the numerous canals in this dep. is that 
from Beaucaire to Aigues-Mortes on the Mediterra- 
nean, The canals of Sylvereal, Bourgidon, and 
Radelle, by means of the Canal-du-Midi, and the 
Garonne, open communication between this dep. 
and the Atlantic. 

The pop. of this dep. in 1801 was 300,144; in 1821, 
$54,164; in 1841, 376,062; of whom 133,950 were 
congregated in 18 communes containing more than 
3,000 soulseach. In 1546 the total pop. was 400,381. 
—It is divided into the 4 arronds. of Nismes, Alais, 
Uzes, and Le Vigan; which are subdivided into 36 
cants. and 345 coms. Under the late regime it re- 
turned 5 deputies to the legislature, who were elected 


in 1839 by 2,720 electors. In 1840 this dep. pos- 


sessed 1 normal school; 3 superior schools, attended 
by 70 pupils; and 785 elementary schools. - It had 
also a royal college at Nismes, and 4 communal col- 
leges.—(r. forms the dio. of the bishop of Nismes. 
The Poxt-pe-Garp, to which allusion has been 
made in the above article, is an aqueduct, presenting 
one of the most splendid relics of Roman skill and 
power, built over the Gard at a point 12m. NE of 
Nismes, to convey the waters of the Uzes and the 


| Airain to that city, and generally attributed to Agrippa, 


son-in-law of Augustus. It is formed upon 3 bridges, 
or rows of arches, one above another. The total 
height from the level of the river is 156 ft. according 
to Inglis; or 188 ft. according to other authorities. 
The undermost bridge consists of 6 arches, through 
the largest of which the river passes. The middle 
bridge, or central tier, has 11 arches; and the upper- 
most 35. Above this is the aqueduct, 4} ft. high 
and 4 ft. wide, covered with stone slabs, and still 
retaining a thick lining of Roman cement. “The 
arches, both of the lower and middle bridge, are un- 
equal; which, if it does not increase the architectural 


beauty of the structure, adds to its picturesque effect. 


The two lower stories of the bridge are formed of 
hewn stones, placed together without the aid of 
cement; but the mason-work underneath the aque- 
duct is of rough stones cemented, by which all filtra- 
tion was of course prevented.” [Jeglis.] The total 
length of this aqueduct is 873 ft.; out it forms only 
& section in the line of works which had been eget 
structed over a distance of 25 m. for the purpose o 

supplying Nismes with water. r 
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GARDA, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
deleg. and 16m. NW of Verona, on the E shore of the 
Lago-di-Garda, to which it gives name, and on which 
it has a small port. It was formerly a fortress of 
some importance in the wars of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. Pop. 800. It has some trade in fish | 
and olive oil. 

GARDA(Laco pt), alake of Austrian Lombardy, 
the Benacus of the Romans, lying between the paral- 
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10° 35’ and 10° 50’ E; and bounded by the delegs. 
of Verona, Mantua. and Brescia, and on its ex- 
treme N point by the circle of Roveredo in Tyrol. 
From Peschiera, at its SSW extremity, it stretches 
NNE to Riva, a distance of about 27 geog. m. Its 
lower or southern portion is about 9 geog. m. across 
where broadest; but its upper or northern portion is 
not more than from 3 to 4 m. across. Its area is 
about 140 sq. m. It is everywhere enclosed by 
ramifications of the Alps, except on the S, where 
the lew hills, known as the Colli Benacesi, sink 
gently down into the great plain of Lombardy, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery which closes round the upper waters of 
this lake. The W or Brescian shores of the lake, 
especially zbout Salo, covered with vines, lemon, and 
olive trees, are much superior to those of the E or | 
Veronese coast. On the S shore, between Peschiera 
and Rivoltella, the classical peninsula of Sermio, the 
Sermione of the modern Italians, projects about 4 
m. inte the lake. It joins the mainland by a low 
reedy slip of land, which gives it the appearance of | 
an island from some points of view; but behind this 
it rises inte a hill covered with groves of olives and 
wild shruks, at the extremity of which, upon the 
verge of the cliff, are some ruins said to be those of 
the villa of Catullus. “The soil of this peninsula,” 
says Enstace, “is fertile, and its surface varied: 
sometimes shelving in a gentle declivity, at other 
times breaking in craggy magnificence: and thus 
furnishing every requisite for delightful walks and 
Tuxurious baths; while the views vary at every step, 
presenting rich coasts or barren mountains, some-— 
times confined to the cultivated scenes of the neigh- 
bouring shore, and at other times bewildered and 
lost in the windings of the lake and the recesses of 
the Alps.” ‘The surface of this lake is elevated about 
213 ft. above the Mediterranean. It attains a depth 
of 1,800 ft., according to Quadri. Its waters have 
a deep blne porcelain tint, and are remarkably pure 
and limpid; and it is well stocked with fish, partien- 
larly sardines, salmon, eels, and carp. In the be- 
ginning of summer, the level of its surface is raised 
4 or 5 ft. by the melting of the snow on the Alps. 
It receives the waters of the Sarca, rising in Tyrol, | 
at its N extremity near Riva; and of the Ponale, the 
Campione, and the Toscalano. Its surplus waters 
are carried off by the Mincio, which issues in a deep 
clear stream from its SE extremity at Peschiera. A 
number ef towns and Mr are built upon its 
banks, of which the principal, besides Peschicra, are | 
Desenzano, Salo, Riva, Garda, and Lasize. Most of 
these tewns or villages have safe and commodious 
harbours, and a good deal of trade is carried on upon 
the lake. There are several islands in the lake, 
the principal of which are Trimileone and Olivi 
near Cassone, and Frate and San Pietro at the | 
entrance of the gulf of Salo. Like all Alpine lakes, | 
the G. is subject to violent storms and gusts of wind. 
Virgil compares the roar of its waves to that of the. 
sca. A steam-boat plies om this lake between De- | 
senzano and Riva.—It was in the vicinity of this 
Jake that Bonaparte’s greatest exploits in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1796 took place: the Austrian: 
army under Wurmser commencing offensive opera. 
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| France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du- Rhone, 


lels of 45° 26’ and 45° 56’ N, and_the meridians of | 


who speak a mixed dialect of German and Italian, 
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tions in the end of July, unfortunately marched in 
two parts divided by the lake, which enabled their 
active enemy to overthrow the one that marched by 
the N, before it could be supported by the greater 
division advancing by the 8. 

GARDANNE, a canton, commune, and town of 
























arrond. of Aix.—The eant.'comprises 7 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 9,764; in 1841. 9,249.—The town is 6m. 5 
of Aix, and 12 m. NNE of Marseilles, on the slope 
of a hill near a rivulet named Saint-Pierre, at an alt. 
of 132 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in. 1841, 2,609. 
The streets are narrow and ill laid ont, but they 
contain many good houses and several fountains. 
Fairs for grain and cattle are held twice a-year. 
Melons and beetroot are extensively cultivated, and 
coal and iron are wrought in the environs. 

GARDE, a commune of France, in the dep, of 
the Var, cant. of Toulon-sur-Mer. Pop. 2,353.— 
Also a town of Spain, in the prov. of Navarra, par- 
tide and 26 m. ENE of Pamplona, on the brow of 
Mount Navarzatu. Pop. 450. It has a eustom- 
house, a handsome chureh. and a palace belonging 
to the family of Atocha.—Also a ting or distriet of 
Sweden, ou the E coast of the prefecture of Gott- 
land. It contains 3 parishes. 

GARDE (La), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Correze, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Tulle, on the 
Sonvigne. Pop. 857. Fairs for cattle are held 5 
times a-year. 

GARDE-ADHEMART (La), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Dréme, cant. and 4 m. ENE of 
Pierrelatte, on the 1. bank of the Berre. Pop. 920. 
It has an annual fair for cattle and mercery. 

GARDE-FREINET (La}, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Var, cant. of Grimand, 18 1m. 
WSW of Draguignan. Pop. in 1841, 2,386. It has 
extensive manufactories of hats, coarse linen fabrics, 
and ticking, and numerous tanneries. Fairs are 
held 3 times a-year. The village is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of the ancient Frazinetum, 

GARDETA, a town of Barbary, in the Bled-el- 
Jerid, and district of the Beni-Mezzab, on the road 
from Marocco to.'Tripoli, 130 m. WNW of Ghargala, 
and 300 m. SSW of Algiers, 

GARDELEGEN, a circle and town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of Saxony, regency and 36 m. NNW of 
Magdeburg, on the r. bank of the Milde. Pop. of town, 
6,700. It is well-built, and contains 3 publie sqnares, 
2 churches, 3 hospitals, and a gymnasium, and has 
manufactories of woollen, linen. and cotton fabrics. 
It was formerly noted for its breweries. Pop. of _ 
circle, 31,162, 

GARDEN, or Garpez, a village of Prussia, in 
the prov. of Pomerania, circle of Koslin, on the S 
side of the Gardensche-see, 15m. N of Stolpe.. Pop. 
970. ‘The Gardensche-see forms an expansion of 
the Lnpow river, and discharges itself into the Baltic. 

GARDEN ISLAND, a small island of Upper 
Canada, in Lake Ontario, opposite Kingstom.. Area 
30 acres. It is extensively used for rafting.—Also 
an island off the coast of W. Australia, in S$ lat: 32° 
10’, forming the W side of Cockburn sound. 

GARDEN A, or Gropy, a valley of Tyrol, in the 
E part of the circle of Botzen, watered by the Gréd- 
nerbach, which flows into the Kisach 2 m..SW of 
Clausen. The vale is about? m. in length; and 
from 1 to 14m. wide; and has a pop. of about 3.500, 





and support themselves by rearing cattle, lace-mak- 

ing, and manufacturing wooden to 
GARDENSTON, a fishing-village in the p.fof- 

Gamrie, in Banffshire, 8 m. E of Banff, in a 

at the bottom of Gamrie bav. It has a smalk 2 

whence cattle, grain, and fish are exported. 
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GARDEREN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Guelderland, SE of Harderwyk. Pop. 650. 

GARDIKLI, a town of Albania, 12 m. N of Del- 
vino, on a fine conical hill near the Belitza. It was 
a flourishing town, of 6,000 inhabitants, in the early 
part of the present cent., enjoying a species of re- 
publican constitution; but was stormed, and its citi- 
wens exterminated by Ali Pacha in 1812. The de- 
tails of this horrid transaction will be found in the 
2d vol. of Hughes’ Travels in Albania. 

GARDINER, a township in Kennebec co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 6m. S of Augusta, on the W 
side of Kennebec river, at the influx of the Cobbese- 
conte. Pop. 5,042. 

GARDINER'S ISLAND, an island 4 m. long, 
and 2 m. wide, off the E end of Long Island, in the 
state of New York, U.S. Between it and the main 
lies G. bay. 

GARDING, a village of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Sleswig, bail. and 15 m. SW of Husum, to the N 
of the emhouchure of the Eyder. Pop. 990. It car- 
ries on some commerce in wheat and wool. 

GARDIOLE (La), a mountain-ridge of Franee, 
in the dep. of Herault, cant. of Frontignan, running 
NE and SW, between the r. bank of the Mosson and 
the Etang-de-Than, 

GARDNER, a township in Worcester co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U.5., 58 m. NNW of Boston. 
Pop. 1.260.—Also a township in Morgan co., Ohio, 
02 m. E of Columbus.—Also one of the Galapagos 
group, in § lat. 1° 29’. 

GARDNER (Mocnt), a high and peaked mass 
of granite on the S coast of Australia, 94 m. NE of 
Bald head. A rocky islet lies close to it on the SW, 


and round its N side is a small bay 2 m. in depth, | 


well sheltered from all W winds, but open to the E. 
GARDON. See Garp. 

_GARDONE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 

the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 10 m. NNW of Brescia, 

on the r. bank of the Mella. Pop. 1,500. The ma- 


nufacture of fire-arms affords employment to a large 


proportion of the pop. 
GARDONNE, a village of France. in the dep. of 
Dordogne, cant. and 5m. NNW of Cunéges. Pop. 650. 
GARDOUCH, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Hante-Garonne, cant. of Ville-Franche-du-Lanra- 
gais. Pop. 1,150. 

TARE (La), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Seine, cant. of Ville-Juif, on the Ll. bank of the Seine, 
and within the enceinte of Paris. Pop. 1,000. It 
has glass works, and some traffic in wine and wood. 

GARED, a village of Marocco, on the |. bank of 
the Wadi-Sus, 51 m. ESE of Agadir, celebrated for 
its manufacture of leather. 

GAREGNANO, or GareGrano-Manrcima, a vil- 
I of Austrian Lombardy, in the prov. and 3 m. 
NNW of Milan, district and 3 m. SE of Bollate, near 
the 1. bank of the Olona. It has a handsome church 
adorned with valuable paintings, and a powder ma- 
gazine, formerly a convent. On the opposite side of 
the Olona is the hamlet of Interna or Inverna, noted 
as the occasional residence of Petrarch. — 

GARENNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Wiers. Pop. 536. - 

-GARESNICZA (Gorwta), a village of military 
Croatia, in the regiment district of Kreutz, 18 m. 5 
of Belovar. In the vicinity are extensive iron-mines. 

GARESSIO, a town of Piedmont, capital of a 
mandamento, in the div. and 35 m. SE of Coni, 
Beran 18 m. SSE of Mondovi, near the r. bank 
of the Tanaro. It has a castle, 5 churches, acollege, 
and 8 convents, one of which, the Chartrense-de-Ca- 


sotto, is an edifice of great magnificence. Pop. of | 


manda, in 1838, 5,436. 


(im a district of Maroceo, in the prov. of 
‘ ITT. 
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Fez, to the E of Alrif, and bounded on the N by the 
Mediterranean. It is intersected in the § and SE 
by Jel-Teuan and Jel-Mequebhnan, and watered by 
several streams which descend from these mountains 
and flow NNW to the Mediterranean. The capital, 
Melillah, is situated on the gulf of the same name, 
to the SE of Ras-ud-Dir, or Cape Tres Foreas. 

GARETTE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Deux-Acren. Pop. 65. 

GARFAGNAN.A, a territory of Italy, consisting 
of the Upper part of the Val-di-Serchio, and form- 
ing the district of Barga (pop. 6,790), in Tuscany; 
the districts of Camporgiano, Castelnuovo, and Tras- 
silico (pop. 38,212), in Modena; and those of Galli- 
cano and Minucciano (pop. 5,161), in Lucca. Its 
chief town is Castelnuovo-dj-Garfagnana. 

GARFIN AGH, « parish of co. Kerry. Area 8.916 
acres. Pop. 914. 

GARFORD, a chapelry in the p. of Marcham, 
Berks, 5 m. SW of Abingdon, on the S*bank of the 
Ock. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. 163. 

GARFORTH, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 
6 m. SE of Leeds. Area 1,700 acres, Pop. 1,220. 
It comprises the hamlets of East, West, Church and 
Moor Garforth. 

GARGAGNO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the gov. of Venice, del. of Verona, noted as a 
place in which Dante long resided. 

GARGALIANO, a village of Greece, in the gov. 
of Messinia, 6 m. N of Zonchio, and 29 m. W of 
Calamata, on an eminence to the SW of Mount 
Geranios. 

GARGALLO, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
prov. of Teruel, partido of Aliaga. Pop. G60, 

GARGANO, or Moxte-Saxs-AnGEvo, an exten- 
sive group of mountains in the Neapolitan prov. of 
Capitanata, districts of San Severo and Foggia, 
bounded on the N and E by the Adriatic, on the S 
by the Candelaro, and on the W by the Fortore, and 
detached by a space of about 6 m. from one of the 
branches of the S. Apennines. This mountain-range, 
which is intersected by the parallel of 41° 30’, forms a 
vast promontory, stretching about 30 m. into the 
Adriatic, with a breadth varying from 15 to 30 m., 
and forming the spur of the boot-shaped figure of 
the Italian peninsula. Its loftiest summit, Monte 
Gargano or Calvo, a limestone mass, rises to the 
height of 5,295 ft. above sea-level. The valleys are 
spacious and fertile, and the summits are still, as in 
the days of Horace, covered with forests affording, 
in large quantities, manna, turpentine, and pitch. 

GARGANTA-LA-OLLA, a town of Spain, in 


Estremadura, in the prov. and 84m. NE of Caceres, 


partido of Jarandilla, in a plain. Pop. 935. The 
streets are well-paved, and are adorned with foun- 
tains; and it has several oi] and fulling mills. 

GARGANVILLARS, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. and 7 m. SE of 
St. Niolas-de-la-Grave, on the Dugot. Pop. 1,027. 

GARGARA, or Kaz-pacn, a mountain of Asia 
Minor, in Anatolia, in the sanj. of Biga, to the N of 
the gulf of Adramyti. It rises to the height of 775 
toises above sea-level, and forms the loftiest summit 
of the chain of the Ida of Phrygia. Like tna, it 
is characterized by a triple zone,—the Ist of which 
consists of a band of cultivated ground; the 2d of 
forest; and the 3d, extending to the summit, is co¥- 
ered with snow and ice. 

GARGNANO, a mandamento, town, and small 
port of Anstrian Lombardy, in the gov. of Milan, 


del. and 26 m. ENE of Brescia, on the W hank 


of Lake Garda. Pop. of mand., 4,000. Olives, 


environs. * 
GARGOLES-DE-ABASO, « town of Spzin, it” 
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oranges, and citron are extensively cultivated in the | 












New Castile, in the prov. and 36 m. E of Guadala- 
jara, partido of Cifuentes, and near a river of that 
name. Pop. 745. It has a church with a fine 
chime, and possesses several oil, fulling, and paper 


mills, 

GARGOLES-DE-ARRIBA, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. and 35 m. E of Guadala- 
jara, partido of Cifuentes, in a fertile plain near the 
Cifuentes. Pop. 244. Te | 

GARGRAVE, a parish and township in the W. 
R. of Yorkshire, 44 mw. WNW of Skipton, on the | 
Eyre. Area of p., 10,420 acres. Pop.1,761. Area 
of township, 3,490 acres. Pop. 1,176. 

GARGUNNOCK, a parish in Stirlingshire, 5 m. 
W of Stirling, 53 m. in extreme length, and about 4 
m. in extreme breadth. Pop. 803. . 

GARIADHAR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gujerat, 15 m. WNW of Paulytanna, and 55 m. 
SW of Cambay. ; 

GARIEP (Kr), or Vaan Rrver, a large river of 
S. Africa, which, with the Nu Gariep, are the chief 
head-streame of the Orange river, or Gariep. The 
Ky G., or ‘ Yellow river,’ rises in numerous streams 
on the W flanks ef an apparent prolongation to the 
NNW of the great Quathlambane range. The most 
distant source of this river appears to be nearly 
under the parallel of 27° N, and the meridian of 28° 
40° BE, within 30 m. of the sources of the Elephant 
river, which probably falls into Delagoa bay under 
the name of the Maputa, if it is not to be identified | 
with the Catembe further tothe N.. Pursuing a SW 
course through Caffraria, and entering the Koranas | 
territory, it is jomed by the Namo-Hari or Donkin, 
eoming from the SE, in N lat. 28°, E long. 26° 52’. 
The united stream then pursues a tortuous but pre- 
vailingly WSW course to its junction with the Hart 
or Malalareen, under the meridian of 25° 5’ E; from 
which point the river takes a SSW course to its 
junction, under the 29th parallel, with the Modder, 
or Alexander river, known also as the Riet, coming 
from the SE. At this point, nearly 450 m. from its 
source, the Ky G. was found flowing with a breadth 
of 248 yds. in the month of October. About 30 m. 
below this point, in which distance its course has 
become SW by W, it is joined by the Nu G., and 
the united stream assumes the name of the Gariep, 
or Orange river, throughout its long course across 
the Hottentot territeries until it falls into the At- 
lantic, under the parallel of 28° 504’ 5, 2 leagues N 
of Cape Voltas. See Orance River. 

GARIEP (Nu). See Ceapock.—The word Ga- 

riep signifies, in the aboriginal language of the Hot- 
tentot tribes, ‘the river;) and Wu G. ‘the Black 
river.” It is pronounced as a dissyllable, and .with 
the accent upon the second syllable, as if written in| 
English Gareep, or in French Garipe. 
_ GARIGLIANO, a river of Italy, formed by the 
junction of the Sacco and Liri, which unite on the 
SE confines of the Pontifical states, 2 m. NE of | 
Falvaterra. It thence enters Naples, and making a 
considerable cireuit m the prev. of the Terra-di-La- 
voro, throws itself into the gulf of Gaeta, 9 m. E. of 
the town of that name, and-after a total course of 
about 39 m.» This river is the ancient Laris, and it 
wis on its marshy banks that Marius found a hiding- 
place when pursued by Sylla. In 1503 its banks were 
the theatre of a sanguinary battle between the forces 
of Louis XII. and of Spain. 

GARIK, Gortes, or Goris, a mountain of Croa- 
tia, between the regiment-district and comitat of 
Krentz, 15 m. 8S of Belovar. It runs SE, and forms 
a part of the boundary-line between the basins of 





is said to contain iron. | 
i GARILWARA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
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-of Gundwana, 16 m. SW of Sackur, on the I. bank 






Lothian, 2 m. N of Haddington. 


| dajoz, 37m. SE of Villanueva-de-la-Serena. Pop. 660. 


varia, in the cirele of Upper Bavaria, 2 m. Sof Wer- 


'in Merayshire, 4 m. N of Fochabers, at the mouth 


dep. of Vendée, cant. of Challans, 28 m. N of Sables- 
d@Olonne. Pop. 2,743. Large cattle-fairs are’ held 


course changes from NW to NE, and it receives the 


| go Several other streams fall into it, but none of an 
the Lonya and IHova. It is chiefiy caleareous, and | considerable note before it Me but oe a. = 
| low this city it forms seve 
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of the Shain, an affluent of the Nerbudda. 

GARINSKALA, a town of Russia in Asia, in the 
gov. of Tobolsk, district and 120 m. NNW of Tour- 
nisk, on the r. bank of the Sosva. 

GARIOCH, an inland district of Aberdeenshire, 
bounded on every side by a range of hills, and ex- 
tending W from Old Meldrum about 20 m. It com- 
prises 15 parishes, and has an area of 150sq.m. See 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

GARLASCO, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
the prov. of Lomellina, 13 m. 5E of Mortara. Pop. 
2,160. 

GARLETON HILLS, a short low ridge in East 
It belongs to the 
porphyry series, and at its E extremity presents a 
large bed of felspar tufa which has been quarried to 
a considerable extent for building. 

GARLIESTON, a town and port on the E coast 
of Wigtonshire, 5 m. SSE of Wigton, at the head of 
a bay of the same name, forming a small wing or 
indentation of ij bay. Pop. 656. The har- 
bour at high tides has a depth of from 18 to 20 ft. 
Fish and agricultural produce are exported from it. 

GARLIN, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of Basses-Pyrenees, arrond. of Pau.—The 
eant., comprising 24 com. had a pop. of 9,274 in 
1841.—The com., 18 m. NNE of Panu, had a pop. 
of 1,364. 

GARLITOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Ba- 


GARMISCH. or Germiscueau, a village of Ba- 


denfels, on the Loisach. Pop. 1,330. 
GARMOUTH, a village in the p. of Speymouth, 


of the Spey. Pop. G04. Large quantities of wood, 
floated down the Spey from the forests of Strathspey 
and Badenoch, are exported from this place. | 
GARMYSWIL, a, village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Friburg, near the Sarine, 3m. 8 of Friburg. 
There are mineral springs here. 


GARNACHE (La), a commune of France, in the 


here. 

GARNOCH, a river of Ayrshire, rising at the foot 
of Misty-law, and flowing SE and §, past Kilwin- 
ning, to the sea at Irvine harbour. It receives the 
Rye, the Gaef, the Dusk, and the Lugton. __ 

GARNSEE, a town of Prussia, in the circle and 
8 m. 5S of Marienwerder, between two small lakes 
abonnding in fish. Pop. in 1837, 1,001. 

GAROMNA, an island in co. Galway, to the N 
of the N sound or main entrance into Galway bay. 
It is 3} m. in length, and is somewhat numerously 
inhabited. 

GARONA, a village of Spain, in the prov. of 
Vitoria, 12m, NNW of Pancorbo, on the r. bank of 
the Ebro, in the valley of Tobulina. 

GARONNE, a large and important river of France, 
which rises in the valley of Aran, in Catalonia, on 
the Plaine-Beret mountain, between Valentine and 
St. Gandens, in N lat. 42° 43’, It enters France 
after pursuing a NW course of about 30 m., in which 
it passes the town of Viella. Near Monrejean its 


Ger. Pursuing a NE course, it receives several 
other small streams before it comes to Toulouse, at 
which place it again turns to the NW. On its june- 
tion with the Tarn, it changes its course to the W. 


: j ral island 8; and at th e Bee 
d’Ambez, receives the Dordogne, which rises in the 
sonore NTRS 
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mountains of Auvergne, After their junction, the 


united stream receives the name of the Gironde. — 
which enters the sea near the town of Cordovan by | 


two channels. The whole course of the G. and the 
Gironde is about 280m. It passes Muret, Toulouse, 
Verdun, Agen, Tonneins, Marmande, La Réole, Lan- 
gon, and Bordeaux. Its principal tributaries, besides 
the Dordogne, on the |. are the Nestes, the Save, 
the Gimone, the Rat, the Gers, and the Baise; and 
on the r. the Salat, the Aricge, the Tarn, the Lot. 
and the Dropt. The tributaries of the Dordogne 


bounded on the N by the mountains of Auvergne: 
on the E by the Cevennes, and by the branch which 
unites these mountains to the Pyrenees; on the § 
by the Pyrenees; and on the W by a ramification of 
the Pyrenees stretching to the month of the Gironde. 
The length of this basin from SW to NE is 240 m,: 
its breadth 225 m.—The navigation of the G. and its 
tributaries is of great importance. and embraces a 
total length of 960 m. Unfortunately the shoals 
between its mouth and Bordeanx are innumerable, 
and of so dangerous a nature that few ships that get 
on them are ever able to get off; the bottom being 
a soft mud, and very sandy, they make a bed for 
themselves, and are speedily swallowed up. The G. 
begins to be navigable about Toulouse; whence to 


Bordeaux it carries the largest boats, the tide rising | 


in this part of the river from 12 to 18 ft. The tide 
flows up nearly to St. Macaire, 27 m. above Bor- 
deaux. <A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
thus graphically describes the navigation of the G. 
as carried on at present. “The sail np the G. to 
Agen, the extreme point to which the steamers pene- 
trate, is on the whole a pretty and a pleasing one. 
In every respect the G, is a finer looking stream than 
the Loire. It almost invariably fills its bed, rolling 
a steady, stately current of clay-coloured water to- 
wards the sea. Where the passage is at all tortuous, 
proper buoys are laid down in a much more business- 
ike fashion than the bending willow-wands of the 
Loire; but in general the whole channel of the river 
is abundantly deep, and the ascending steam-boats 


graze the banks. The traffic wpon the G. appears more | 


local than that of the Loire. Flour and wine sent down 
from the upland districts, and mixed merchandise from 
Bordeaux, form the principal freights carried along 
it. More rarely, barges laden with the oil and dried 
fruits of the 8 make their way, by the Canal-du-Midi 
from the banks of the Mediterranean to the higher 
reaches of the G., and thence float down to Bordeaux. 
In the higher navigable portions of the river, the 
stream occasionally runs very strong; and at one or 
two points, ridges of rock, through which uarrow 
channels have been ent. cross the current, forming 
foaming rapids into which has been tilted the cargo 
of many an unlncky barge. A canal is now, how- 
ever, in progress of formation which will run parallel 
with the river, from the point at which the Canal-du- 
Midi joins it, down to that at which the navigation 
of the G. becomes certain and comparatively easy. 
The average time taken by a loaded barge to ascend 
from Bordeaux to Agen is 8 days. The motive 


power is furnished by horses in the lower, and by 


oxen in the higher reaches. The barges are some- 
what smaller and more handy-looking craft than 
those used on the Loire. They are undecked; but 
usually have the greater portion of their'bulk roofed 
in. The steering machinery, however, is a triamph 
of clumsiness,—the tiller being usually as long us 
the boat, and much thicker than the mast. About 
one-half of this huge beam of wood projects over thie 
stern, ending in a great rudder shaped like a fish's 
tail. The steersman works the apparatus from a 
platform raised amid-ships. ‘The smaller barges are 
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ordinary looking boats, generally manned by a 
couple of men a-piece. After the vintage-time they 
may be seen descending the G. in endless procession, 
one of the two men at the tiller, the other in the 
bows, and a mountain of wine-casks separating 
them. Here and there, particularly on the r. bank, 





the G.is not unlike the tamer portions of the Rhine. 


The green vine-clothed banks rise into precipitous 


ridges, whitened by streaks of limestone cliff—ecot- 


tayes nestling in the crevices and ravines, and an 
occasional feudal tower crowning the topmost. peak. 
The villages passed near the water's edge are doleful- 
looking places—ruinous and death-like,—whitish. 


crumbling houses, with outside shutters invariably 


closed,—empty and lonesome streets and dilapidated 
piers,—the stakes worn and washed away by the 
constant action of the river. Occasionally we have 
a Loire-like bit of perforated cliff, honey-combed for 
cellars and cottage-dwellings; and anon a quaint 
picturesque old town will be deseried towering up 
from a muss of perpendicular cliffs—the open-gal- 


| leried and bartizan red houses, reared upon arches 


and pillars rising from the rock,—flights of stairs 
from the water’s edge disappearing among the 
buildings, and strips of terraced gardens laid out on 
the narrow shelves and ledges of the precipice. The 


| number of handsome suspension-bridges which span 


the stream is immense, and when these fail, an inge- 
nious species of ferry is resorted to. On either bank 
a high stake or mast is erected, and the two are con- 
nected by a tight rope of hemp or twisted wire, pass- 
ing from the top of one to that of the other. Along 
this rope runs, upon ring-wheels, a species of travel- 
ler. A line extending from it is made fast, forward 
of midships, to the upper gunwale of the ferry-boat, 
and, launching out into the stream, away she swings 
across, the traveller shooting along the stretched cord 
behind her.” 

GARONNE (Havre), a department in the S of 
France, deriving its name from the river just de- 
scribed, and formerly coinprised in the provs. of 
Gascony and Languedoc. It lies between the paral- 
lels of 42° 45’ and 43° 55° N; and the meridians of 


0° 27 and 2° 10’ W; and is bounded on the N by 


the dep. of Tarn-et-Garonne; on the E by that of 
Yarn; on the SE by Ande and Ariege; on the 8 by 
the Pyrenees, which separate it from Spain; on the 
W by Gers and Hautes-Pyrénées. It is 108 m. in 
length from SSW to NNE; and about 56 m. in 
average breadth. Its area is estimated at 629,609 
hectares. Its SW portion is covered with lofty 
mountains, ramifications of the Pyrenees, the highest 
of which, the Maludetta, attains an alt. of 1,750 
toises, or 11,190 ft., but has its culminating point on 
Spanish territory. In this quarter, the Perdighero 
has an alt. of 10,560 ft.; the Pic Quairat of 10,710 
ft.; and the Crabére of 8,151 ft. above sea-level. 
In the NE section of the dep. some plains of con- 
siderable extent present themselves. The Garonne, 
rising a little beyond the Spanish border. has most 
of the upper part of its course through this dep., and 
here receives the Ariege, the Save, and the Lers, all 
of which have a N course. The Tarn intersects the 
NE section of the dep. The climate is generally 
temperate in the lower parts of the country; but in 
the higher parts towards the S, the winters are 
severe, and none of the Pyrenean deps. suffer so 
much from hail-storms. The prevailing winds are 


| from the E and the W.—The soil is thus divided: 


sandy, 137,000 hect.; argillaceous, 110,000; chalky 
or calcareous, 103,000; gravelly, 75,000; stomy. 
45,000; heaths and wastes, 33,000; mountai 


51,000; rich soil, 3,000. ‘The most fertile spots are! 
in the environs of Toulouse, and of Riewx, at Cap-.. 
pens on the Garonne, and the valleys of Montesquieu 
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and Volvestre—This dep. is an essentially agricul- 
tural district, and is reckoned one of the most pro- 
(luctive of grain. The arable or productive land 
amounted in 1839 to 597,367 hectares; and the pro- 
duce of corn considerably exceeds what is required 
for home consumption. In 1839, the produce of 
wheat was estimated at 1,299,149 hectolitres; of rye, 
204,631 h.; of maize, 693,919 h.; barley, 20,978 h.; 
oats, 205,663 h.; potatoes, 509,654 h.; legumes, 89,711 
h. Vineyards occupied in 1839, 45,406 hect., and 
about £70,000 hectol. of wine are annually made, 
The best kinds are those of Fronton, Villandrie, and 
Muret. Garden cultivation is well attended to. 


Orange trees are grown for their flowers; and all the | 


ordinary kinds of fruit-trees thrive well. The 
forests occupy about 50,000 hect. The mountains 
and valleys afford a considerable extent of good 
“ing pasturage; but there are few artificial mea- 
ows, 


goats. Poultry are plentiful; and geese and ducks 


are reared to a great size. Large quantities of these 


birds are salted for exportation; and the pdtes de 


Toulouse, or duck’s liver pies, are in high repute 


among Opp thes Game is plentiful. The wild boar 
and wolf haunt the higher mountain and forest re- 
eesses.—The mineral productions of this dep. are 
varied. Copper, lead, antimony, bismuth, zine, salt, 
and pyrites abound; there are also some important 
marble and granite quarries. The value of mineral 


products in 1835 was estimated at 1,539,545 fr.: in | 


18359, at 1,424,510 fr. Mineral springs are numerous: 


those of Bagnéres-de-Luchon are the most celebrat- 
ed.—The manufactures of this dep. are neither ex-_ 


tensive nor flourishing; that of woollen and cotton 
stuffs is the most extensive; hats, class, paper, 
tools and other metallic articles, leather, sail-cloth, 
mathematical instruments, brandy, eunpowder, and 
saltpetre, are the other leading items, ‘The exports 
of the dep. consist of corn, wine, wood, cattle, mules, 
silk stuffs, and coarse woollens. The principal com- 
mercial intercourse is with Spain.—The trade and 
commerce of this dep. is greatly facilitated by the 
neble Canal-du-Midi, which joims the Garonne in 
this dep. at Toulouse; and féllswing for some dis- 
tance the valley of the Lers, passes between the 
Cevennes and the Pyrenees, and follows the valley 
of the Aude, and the line of sea-coast, to the port of 
Cette. This great work was executed between the 
Ag 1667 and 1681, at a cost of 17,000,000 francs. 
ts length from the lock communicating with the 


Garonne to its opening upon the Etang-de-Than is | 


244 kilometres, or a little more than 151 m. Its-fall 
from the summit-level to the Garonne is 200 ft., and 
is effected by 17 locks: to the Mediterranean the 
fall is 600 ft., and effected by 45 locks. Its average 
surface breadth is 66 ft.; average breadth at bottom, 
oo ft.; and ei depth 6 ft. It is navigated by 
barges not exceeding 92 ft. in length, and 17 ft. in 
breadth; which have a tonnage of from 100 to 120 
tons, and proceed through the canal at the rate of 24 
m. per hour. There are also lighter craft which are 
dragged at the rate of 4 m. per honr; and batteaur- 
de-poste which make the voyage of the whole length 
of the canal in about 40 hours.—The total length of 
the water navigation in this dep. is 146 m., of which 
v2 ™m. are on the Canal-du-Midi. There are 7 
government roads presenting a united length of 334 
kil., or 207 m., and 30 routes departementales of an 
agcregate length of 766 kil., or 475 m. 

The pop. of this dep. in 1801 was 405,574: in 
1821, 301,115; in 1541, 468,071; and im 1846, 
451,038. In 1854 it returned 6 depnties to the 


legislature, who were chosen by 2,895 electors. In. 
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The live stock in 1889 was returned at | 
16,145 horses, 6.485 mules, 5,388 asses, 109,691 | 
horned cattle, 354,112 sheep, 76,441 pigs, and 4,776 | 





1842 it possessed 35 secondary schools, a royal col- 
lege at Toulouse, and a communal college at Saint 
Gaudens; and in 1840, it had 759 primary schools, 
attended by 27,142 children in winter.—It is admi- 
nistratively divided into the 4 arrondissements of 
Muret, Saint-Gandens, Toulouse, and Villefranche; 
which are subdivided into 36 cants. and 593 coms. 
It forms the dio. of the bishop of Toulonse.—Its 


| chief towns are Toulouse, Grenade, Villefranche, 


Revel, Muret, Cazares, Auterive, Montrejean and 


Aspet. 

GARONNE (Care), a headland of France, in the 
dep. of Var, 6 m. ESE of Toulon. 

GAROPA’BA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Santa-Catharina, about 12 m. SE of the 8 péint of 
the island of Santa-Catharina.— Also a lake or 
lagune on the coast of the same proy., between Lake 
Santa-Martha and Lake Jaguaruna. 

GARPENBERG, a village of Sweden, in the ds- 
trict of Naesgard, 27 m. SE of Fahlun. Copper is 
wrought here. 

GARRA-GARRA, a village of Fezzan, in N. 
Africa, 18 m. E of Germa. 

GARRAGILL, a chapelry in the p. of Aldstone, 
Cumberland, 3 m. SE of Aldstone. Pop. in 1831, 
1.614; in 1841, 1,474. There are extensive lead 
mines here. 

GARRAN, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 2 m. WNW 
of Freshford. .Area 529 acres. Pop. 164. 

GARRANEKENEFICK, a parish in co. Cork, 3 
nets by N of Cloyne. Area 1,571 acres. Pop. 

g bas 

GARRARD, a county of Kentucky, U. S., be- 
tween Kentucky river on the N, and Dick’s river on 
the SW. Area 240 sq.m. Pop. 10,480. The eap. 
is Lancaster. - 

GARRAY, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 4 
m. N of Soria, at the confluence of the Tera and 
Duero. Pop. 250. It is supposed to occupy the 
site of the ancient Numantium. 

GARKRAW AY, a river on the W coast of Africa, 
ilowing into the sea 8 m. NW by N of Fish-Town 
pot, and 7m. SE of Grand Sestros. It is acees- 
sible to canoes in moderate weather; but the coast 
is here bordered by a reef. 

GARRIGA, a town of Spain, in the prov, and 22 
m.NNE of Barcelona, Pop. 1,180. There are min- 
eral springs in the neighbourhood. 

GARRIGUELA, a town of ‘Spain, in the prov. 
and 32m. NNE of Gerona. Pop. 1,500. 

GARRIGUES (Les), a range of hills belonging 
to the Cevennes, in France. They extend from the 
frontier of the dep. of Gard to the source of the 
Urb, between the deps. of Aveyron and Herault. 

GARRIS, a town of France, in the dep. of Basses- 
oe cant. and 2m. NW of Saint-Palais. Pop. 

50, 
_ GARRISON. a village in co. Fermanagh, at the 
head of Lough-Melvin, 35 m. 8 of Beleek. 

GARRISTON, a township in the p. of Hawkswell, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 4m. NNE of Middlcham. Pop. 
in 1831, 60; in 1841, 54, , 

GARRISTOWN, a parish and town in eo. Dublin. 
Area of p., 5,345 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,083: in 
1841, 2,420.—The town, 144 m. N by W of Dablin, 
had a pop. of 461 in 1841. It is chiefly inhabited 
*Y GARRON GLE ON Tippern 

: -GIBBON, a parish in co. Ti ATV 
a ey by N of Cartick-on Suir. Area 4,712 ia 
oR. 162. | | 

GARROVILA (La), a town of Spain, in the - 
and 24 m. E of Badajoz, near the Cuadiane 

GARROVILLAS, a town of Spain, in the } 
of Caceres, 18 m. 8 of Coria. Pop. 4434. '¥ 
manufactures of woollens and leather 
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GARROVO (EL), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 18 m. NNW of Seville. Pop. 650. 
 GARROWS, or Ganos, a mountainons district of 
Hindostan, on the NE frontier of Bengal, between 
the parallels of 25° and 26°; bounded on the N and W 
by the valley of the Brahmaputra; on the Eby 
Jinteah; and on the 5 by Silhet. It takes its name 
from a group of mountains which spread over its N 
section, and are connected towards the E with the 
Naga range. It is about 130 m. in length, by 20 or 
40 m. broad; and is nearly throughout a imass of hills 
from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. in alt., and generally very 
steep. These hills are to a great extent clothed with 
noble forest-trees. The inhabitants are a short stout- 
limbed active people, with harsh features, and strong- 
ly marked Chinese countenances. They are divided 
Into clans, consisting of one or more villages, of from 
40 to 300 families each. They appear to have a re- 
ligion of their own; but they have no temples nor 
images. Their arms are bows, swords, and spears. 
Their favourite ornament consists of rings of bell 


metal, which are passed through the lobes of the | 


ears, and are so heavy as often to distend these until 
they touch the shoulders. 

GARRY, a river of Perthshire, rising on the side 
of Manbane, on the N skirts of Fortingal p.; flowing 
through a loch of the same name in the forest of 
Athole; and joining the Tummel 5 m. SE of Blair- 
Athole, after a course of nearly 30 m. Its tributa- 
ries are the Corry-Roan, the Edendon, the Ender, 
the Feachory, the Bruar, and the Tilt.— Also a stream 
of Inverness-shire, connecting Loch-Garry with 
Loch-Oich. 

GARRY (Care), a headland on the W const of 
the gulf of Boothia, in N lat. 72° 18’, W long. 94° 
22", forming the $ point of Cresswell hay. 

GARRY (Forr), the capital of Red River settle- 
ment, situated at the forks of the Red and the Assi- 


niboine rivers, about 50 m. from Lake Winnipeg, | 
and 1,800 m. from Montreal, in N lat. 50°, W long. 
97°. With its environs, it contains a pop. of about 


GARRY’'S ISLAND, an island in the Arctic 
ocean, at the mouth of the Mackenzie river, in N 
lat. G9° 30’. It is about 5 m. long, by 2 m. broad; 
and presents cliffs 200 ft. high of black mad. 

GARRY (Loc), asmall lake in the NW of Perth- 
shire, 10 m. NW of Dalnacardoch, 7 m. NE of Loch- 
Rannoch. It stretches N and 8 4 m., and is about a 
4m. broad. It is surrounded by high hills, whose 
slopes are nearly bared of vegetation by the winter 
storms.—Also a loch in Inverness-shire, about 7 m. 


* in Jength, occupying the lower part of Glengarry.— 


Also a lake of N. America, in N lat. 66°, W long. 
99° 30". 

GARRYCLOYNAF, a parish of co, Cork, 4 m. NW 
of Cork. Area 5,866 acres. Pop. 1,814, 

GARRYSPILLANE, a village in the p. of Bally- 
scaddan, co. Limerick. Pop. 156. 

GARRYVOE, a parish of co. Cork, 5m. SE by S 
of Castle-Martyr. Area 1,695 acres. Pop. 966. 

GARS, a village of Bavaria, 9 m. NE of Wasser- 
bourg, on the L. bank of the Inn. Pop. 580. 

GARSDALE, a chapelry in the p. of Sedbergh, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. FE by S of Sedbergh. Area 
10,930 acres. Pop. in 1831, 657; in 1541, 681. 


GARSDON, a parish of Wilts, 2 m. ENE of | 


Malmsbury, but included within the parl. bounda- 


ries of that borough. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 234: in 1841, 215. _ 
GARSINGTON, a parish of Oxfordshire, 5 m. SE 


of Oxford. Area 2,230 acres. Pop. in 1831, 597; 


in 1841, 591. _ | 
GARSTANG, a parish and town in the co-pala- 
tine of Lancaster, 11 m. 5 of Lancaster, on the river 
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Wyre. Area of p. 26,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
6,927: in 1841, 7.659. The town is situated on the 
Great North road and is a station on the Preston and 
Lancaster railway, by which it is 307 m. from Ken- 
dal, and 94 m. from Preston. Pop. in 1831, 929; in 
1841, 909. ‘There are several cotton and worsted 
mills, and calico-printing works in this p. 

GARSTEN, a town of Austria, in the archd. of 
Austria, circle of Trann, on the |. hank of the Ens, 
1m. SSW of Steier. 

GARSTON, a chapelry in the p. of Childwall, 
Lancashire. 6m. SE of Liverpool. Area 1,680 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,147; in 1541, 2.456. There are large 
salt-works here.—Also a parish of Berks, 3 m. ESE 
of Lambourne. Area 4,520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
699; in 1841, 662. 

GARTACH (Gross), a town of Wurtemberg, in 
the bail. and 4 m. W. of Heilbronn, on the r. bank 
of the Leinbach. Pop. 1,657, 

GARTACH (Kers), a town of Wurtemberg, in 
the bail. of Brackenheim, on the Leinbach, Pop. 864, 

GARTAN, a parish in co. Donegal, 6 m. NW by 
W of Letterkenny. Area 44,124 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,109; in 1841, 2,080. ‘The surface is grandly 
mountainous and picturesque. The principal sum- 
mits are West Dooish in the W, alt. 2.143 ft.; and 
Glendowan in the SW, alt. 1,770 ft. Lonugh-Veagh 
adorns the SW, and Lough-Gartan lies 55 m. SE of 
Lough-Veagh. 

GARTEMPE, or GarpEemrr, a river of France, 
which rises near Lepinas, in the dep. of Creuse, and 
flowing E and W, and then 5 and N, joins the Creuse, 
on the |. bank, near La-Roche-Posay, after a course 
of 120m, Its principal affluents on the I. are the 
Adour, the Couze, and the Vincou; on the r. the 
Seine, the Bram, and the Langlin. 

GARTH, a village in the p. of Llanfabon, Glamor- 

anshire, 5m. NNW of Caerphilly. Pop., with the 

amlet of Glvnrumney, in 1831, 575; in 1841, 1,209. 


}—Also a hamlet in the p. of Guildstield, Montgo- 


esrenate, 2m. NNW of Welshpool.—Also a parcel 
im the p. of ¥stradgyniais, Breconshire. 

GARTHBERBI\, a parish in Montgomeryshire, 
9m. WNW of Llanfair. Pop. in 1831, 542; in 1841, 
383. 

GARTHBRENGY, a parish in Breconshire, 3 m. 
N of Breeknock. Pop. in 1831, 163; in 1841, 162. 

GARTHELY, a chapelry in the p. of Llanddewr- 
brefi, in Cardiganshire, 6m. of Lampeter. Pop. in 
1831, 216; im 1841, 315, 

GARTHERYR, a township in the p. of Llan- 
shaiadr-yn-Mochnant, in Denbighshire. Pop. 251. 

GARTH-GARMON, a township in the p. of Llan- 
rwst, in Denbighshire. Pop. 728. 

GARTHGYNAN, a township in the p. of Llan- 
fair-Dyfiryn-Clwvd, in Denbighshire. Pop. 387. 

GARTHIAEN, a township in the p. of Llandrillo, 
Merionethshire. Pop. 187. 

GARTHMILL, a township in the p. of Berriew, 
Montgomeryshire. Pop. 148. 

GARTHORPE, a parish in Leicestershire, 54 m. 
ENE of Melton-Mowbray. Area 1,090 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 117; m 1841, 135.— Also a township in the 
p- of Luddington, Lincolnshire, 13m. WSW of Bar- 
ton-upon-Humber. Area 1,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
454; in 1841, 471. 

GARTLY, a parish of Scotland, in the cos. of 
Aberdeen and Banff, about 12 m. in length, and 6m. 
in breadth. Slate of good qnality, and hmestone are 
largely quarried here. Pop. in 1831, 1,127; in 1641, 
1,037, of whom 554 were in Aberdeenshire.  . _ 

' GARTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 12. 


'm. NE of Hull. Area 3,030 acres. Pop. in 1831, ~ | 


297; in 1841, 226. 


GARTON-ON-THE-WOLDS, a parish in the E. - 
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R. of Yorkshire, 3m. WNW of Great Driffield. Area | 


4,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 428; in 1841, 563. 

GARTOPE. See Garv. 

GARTOW, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
of Luneburg, near the |. bank of the Elbe, 48 m. 
ESE of Luneburg. Pop. 600. Bernstortf, the ecle- 
brated Danish minister, was born here in 1735, 

GARTAZ. See Ganz. 

GARU, Garrore, or Gartokn, a town or village 
of Chinese Tartary, in N lat. 31° 36’, about GO m. 
NE of the Niti pass. .An annual fair held here in 
summer attracts traders from a great distance, who 
sometimes travel to G. in caravans of from 500 to 
600. Great part of the pop. of Tibet are dependent 
on Kumaon for their supply of grain, which must be 
transported through the Niti pass, and over the 
snow-clad table-land betwixt it and the head-streams 
of the Indus. Besides grain, which is the principal 
article exported from G., its markets are supplied 
with broad cloths, coarse chintzes, sugar, tobacco, 
spices, coral, toys, beads, mirrors, and hardware.. 
The imports are salt, borax, wool, gold-dust, tea, and 
chowree tails. Mooreroft supposes that the stream 
which flows near this place is the head-stream of the 
Indns. The road to G. from Vishnuprag, at the 
junction of the Dauli and Vishnu, or head-streams of 
the Alakananda, runs along the banks of the Dauli, 
passing Mulari, alt. 10,290 ft., Niti, alt. 11,464 ft., 
and Gildung, alt. 14,919 ft.; and at Niti-Galli, in N 
lat. 30° 55’, E long. 79° 51’, reaches the summit of 
the dividing ridge between the head-streams of the 
Dauli flowing S, and those of the Secanki or Jundu 
river flowing NE to join what is supposed to be the 
Sutruda or Sutledge on the |. bank. Crossing the 
Secanki, the route is N by E to Daha, 16 m. from 
Niti-Galli, 6 m. beyond which it strikes the supposed 
Sutledge at a place called Mehall. Crossing that 
river, it proceeds in a NNE direction along the bed 
of a mountain torrent, passing Dann 10 m. from 
Daha, and still ascending over an elevated snowy 
plain, in about N lat. 31° 22": strikes a small head- 
stream of the Indus; and pursuing its course, reaches 
that river in N lat. 31° 25’,E long. 80° 28. For 
about 10 m, the route is nearly direct N along the 
Indus; it then leaves the river flowing more to the W, 
and reaches G. at 5 m. beyond. 

GARVAGH, a town in co. Londonderry, 84 m. N 
of Mazhera, on the Aghivey. Pop. 851. 

GARVAGHY, a parish in co. Down, on the skirts 
of the Slievecroob mountains, Area 10,256 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 5,086; in 1841, 5.063. 

GARVALD, a parish and village in Haddington- 
shire, 5m. ESE of Haddington. Pop. in 1831, 914; 
in 1841, 862. 

GARVELLOCH, or Hoty Isnaxps, two islets on 
the W coast of Scotland, 8 m. SE of Mull, attached 
to the p. of Jura. ) 

GARVIE, a considerable river in the co. of Ross, 
which, rising on the confines of Lochbroom, rns 
ESE, and joins the Conon on the N bank. 2 m. W 
of Urray, several miles before it falls into the frith 
of Cromarty, 


GARVOCK, a parish in the co. of Kincardine, : 


10 m. N of Montrose. Pop, 446. 


GARWAY. a parish in the co. and 74m. NNW 


of Monmouth. Area 


3,340 acres. Pop. in 1831 
513; in 1841, S74, ir ; 


GARWOLEN, a village of Poland, in the gov. of 


Podlachia, 36 m. WSW of Siedlee, on the r. bank o 
the Wilga. Pop. 972. es <3 


GARZ, a town of Prussia, in the island of Riigen, | 
1,650. It was formerly 


11 m. E of Stralsund. Pop. 
called Carenza; and was in the Middle ages a town 
of some note.—Also a village of Hanover, in the 
duchy of Luneburg, on the Elbe. Pop. 750.—Also 
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Perth. Pop. 


| the N end is in S lat. 2° 254. It is covered w 
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a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 18 m. SW of Sta- 
ten, at the confilnence of the Oder and the Salvei. 
Pop. 3,669. 

GARAWEILER, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, regency and 18 m. SW of Dus- 


-seldorf. Pop. 955. 


GASA’‘LL (Baur-Et), a river of NE Africa, 
which is supposed to receive numerous tributaries 
from Dar-Fertit, but to have its head-streams in the 
Jebel Shala, under the parallel of 7° N, and to flow 
in a NE direction towards the Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
White Nile, which it joins, on the |. bank, under the 
parallel of 9° 30’. The two rivers at their point of 
confluence form a great lake, the shores of which 
are bordered with reeds, and through the E side of 
which the Nile flows, with a depth, in December, of 
34 fath., and a current of a } m. per hour. 

GASCONADE, a river of Missonri, U. 8.. which 
rising in Pulaski co., falls into the Missouri from the 
N, 100 m. above its confluence with the Mississippi. 
Its length is about 150 m. in a course generally NE 
through a hilly country. On its banks occur several 
saltpetre caves; and it is believed lead exists in its 
vicinity. It is 157 yds. wide at its mouth, and 19 ft. 
deep. It can be ascended in small boats 100 m. 
from its mouth; but the navigation is interrupted 
by shoals and rapids.—Also a co. of Missouri, in the 


central part of the state. Area 400 sq.m. Pop. 


5,030. Its cap. is Hermon.—Also a v. in G. co., 36 
m. 8 by E of Jefferson. 

GASCONY, or GascoGxe, an extensive country 
in the SW of France, surrounded by Gnyenne, Lan- 


guedoc, Bearn, part of the Spanish frontier, and the 
; ocean, and comprising nearly all the country be- 


tween the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the Atlantic: 
and comprising an area of nearly 11,000 sq.m. It 
nearly corresponds to the Aquitania of Cwsar. It is 
now parcelled out into the deps. of Landes, Gers, 
Hantes-Pyrenees, the SW part of Haute-Garonne, 
and the W part of Ariége. Its cap. was Anch. It 
may be generally described as consisting of a succes- 
sion of hills and plains, the former more frequent 
the nearer we approach the Pyrenees. It is of very 
nnequal fertility; some parts, like the district of 
Armagnac, present rich corn land. but the greater 
part is better fitted for pasturage. The vine is enl- 
tivated to a considerable extent; while the Pyrenees 
and the large forests in the maritime dep. of the 
Landes produce abundance of wood. Bordeaux and 
Bayonne are the only good harbours on the coast. 
The principal articles of export are wine and brandy ; 


after these come frnit, vinegar, wool, and lintseed; 


pitch, cork, and wood are sent from the Landes: 
marble. iron, and colouring earths of all kinds, from 
the Pyrenees.—G, takes its name from the Gascons, 
or Vascons, a Spanish race, who obtained a footing 
here in the 6th and 7th cents. It was in remote ages 
subject to its own dukes. It afterwards became a 
part of the kingdem of Aquitaine. By the marriage 
of Eleonora, heiress of the dukes of Guyenne, with 
ae Plantagenet, it came under English sway, 
and had an ample share in the wars between Eng- 
land and France in the 14th cent.; also in the civil 


Wars of the 16th. In common language the name 


Gascon is applied to the natives, not only of the 
country now described, but of Guyenne, an almost 
equally extensive prov. to the N of the Garonne. 
GASK, a Ph of Perthshire, 10 m. WSW of 
GASKO, a town of Turkey, in the Herzegovis 
50 Me Ee of Mostar. ; | ie 
3ASPAR, an island in the Eastern seas, of whick 









trees, with a hummock or high peaked hill in the mid 
die, which may be seen at the distanes of 10 leagt@s 
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GASPAR GRANDE, an islet off the coast of 
Trinidad, 1m. N by E of Taitron’s point. It is 1} m. 
long, and a 4 m. broad; and attains an alt. of 337 ft. 

GASPAR STRAIT, a passage in the Eastern 
seas, between the E coast of the island of Banca, 
and the W coast of the island of Billiton. It is abont 
14 leagues broad; 
two islands called Long island and Middle island. 
The passage between Long island, or Pulo Leat, and 
Banca, is sometimes called Macclesfield’s strait; that 
between Middle island and Long island, is known 
as Clement’s strait; and both together form G. strait, 
so called after a Spanish captain who made the pas- 
sage in 1724. 

GASPARILLA SOUND, a channel on the coast 
of Florida, U. S., extending from Clini inlet on the 
W coast to Charlotte bay. It has a length of 6 m., 


ee ae as 
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and is about 2 m. wide; but has only 6 ft. water on_ 


its bar. 
GASPE’, a district of Lower Canada, on the 5 
side of the St. Lawrence, between 64° and 66° 30’ 
W long., and 47° 20’ and 49° 10'N lat. Itis bounded 
on the W by the district of Quebec; on the E and 
‘| NE by the river and gulf of St. Lawrence; and on 
| the S by the prov. of New Brunswick and the bay 
of Chaleurs. Area 7,500 sq. m. Pop. in 1844, 
15,392. It is divided by a ridge of mountains— 
bearing the name of Notre-Dame and Albany— 
which run through it ina NE direction. The tract 
on the N declivity of these mountains to the St. 
Lawrence is rough, and covered with almost impene- 
trable forests, excepting a few spots on the river. 
In 1808 the pop. amounted to 3,200, besides from 
300 to 400 fishermen. New Carlisle is the principal 
town.—Dry cod, and cod oil, are among the princi- 
pal articles of export from G. Within these few 
months a deposit of guano has been discovered which 
is likely to become an article of demand for expor- 
tation as well as for local use. The value of goods 
imported into the district of G., by sea, exclusive of 
imports from Quebec, was: 








a 168. 1849. 
‘AtGaspé, .  -£11,305.13 9 £14,106 9 5 
AtN, Carlisle, . 19,575 12 1 2511 9 9 

“£30881 6 8 £6617 19 2 


The value of exports by sea, from the district of G., 
exclusive of the produce of fishing, to Quebec, was: 











1848. 1849, 
From Gaspé, - £27,558 9 2 £40,592 6 8 
nom N. Carlisle. 46,053 11 3 37.550 9 6 
£73612 0 5 £77,942 16 2 


GASPE’ (Bay oF), an inlet of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, lyifig between Cape Gaspé and Whale 
head. It runs about 15 m. into the land, and is 
about 5 m. broad, From its extremity two other 
inlets, called the NW and SW arms, penetrate a 

| considerable distance into the interior, and receive 
the waters of several streams that flow from the 
mountains. The bay itself is deep and well-shel- 
tered, and capable of affording protection to 4 large 
number of ships from bad weather. The shores are 
lofty. The settlers upon them are nearly all fisher- 


inen. | | 
_GASPE’ (Care), a high cape on the coast of 
Conga. in the galf of St. Lawrence, in.N lat. 48° 
45’, W long. 64° 12’. 


emptying itself into Bay Verte. es 56 
_GASPERINA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
on ‘ia-Ultra 1ma., 11 m. SSW of Catanzaro. Pop. 
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\ "GASSEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
-¢ 47 m. SE of Frankfort, on the Lubst. 


;» Brandenburg, 
XP 990. 
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aud is divided into two arms by 


| of 33 m., joins the Alegon on its r. bank. 


a marble quarry in which white sapphires and agates 


GASPEREAU, a small river of New Branswick, 
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GASSINO, a small town of Piedmont, prov. and 
9m. E of Turin. Pop. of district, 2,597. 

GAST, a small town of France, in the dep. of 
Calvados, 9m. W by S of Vire. Pop. 1,050. 

GASTDOREF, a small town of Bohemia, im the 
circle and 9 m. E of Leitmeritz, on the Obertka, 
Pop. 960, 

GASTEIN, asmall town of the archd. of Austrian 
empire, in the circle of Saltzburg, near a small stream 
ealled the Ache, a tributary of the Salza, 27 m. 
WSW of Rastadt, at an alt. of 440 toises, or 2,811 
ft. above sea-level. It is remarkable for the ro- 
mantic beauty of the environs, which contain tepid 
springs of a temp. of from 114° to 118°, and mines 
of lead and iron. There are extensive baths here 
which are much frequented. Dr. Granville has given 
a full account of them in the Ist vol. of his Spas of 
Germany. 

GASTEL, a large village of Belgium, in N. Bra- 
bant, 6 m. N of Rozendacl. Pop. 2,917. 

GASTERTHAL, a valley in the central part of 
Switzerland, at the foot of Mount Gemmi. This 
valley is so secluded as to have no communication 
with the rest of the country, except by a narrow pas- | 
sage along the bank of the Kander; and even this is 
open only a few months in the year. 

GASTHORPE, a parish of Norfolk, 7 m. ESE of 
Thetford. Area 1,110 acres. Pop. 111. 

GASTUNL, a town of the Morea, in the nom. of 
Elis, on the Igliaco, over against Zante. Its inha- 
bitants cultivate cotton, silk, and wine. The envi- 
rons are fertile, and the place is one of the most 
thriving in the Morea. Little is known of its anti- 
quities; but about 6 m. farther E are the ruins of 
the ancient Alis, 

GATA, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in the 
prov. and 65 m. NW of Caceres, partido of Hoyas, 
at the foot of a mountain, and on the |. bank of a 
river of the same name. Pop. 2,004. The houses 
are large but ill-built, and, with the exception of the 
parish-church, it contains nothing worthy of note. 
The river takes its rise on the 8 side of the Sierra 
Gata, and, after a course in a generally 5 direction 


GATA (Carr), a headland of Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, in the prov. and 20 m. SE of Almeria, on the E 
side of the gulf of that name, in N lat. 36° 44’, and 
W long. 2° 14. In the centre of this promontory 
are 4 hills; and about 60 yds. from the beach is a 
rocky mass, formed of crystallized layers, rising to 
the height of 210 ft. above sea-level, and containing 





are found, and a bed of cornelian. It is the Chari- 
demum Promontorium of the ancients. 

GATA (Srerra pe), a chain of mountains 
of Spain and Portugal, extending along the con- 
fines of the provs. of Salamanca and Caceres, into 
the E part of the Portuguese prov. of Beira, from the 
Sierra-de-Francia on the NE, to the Serra-da-Es- 
trella on the SW, a total distance of about 24m. It 
gives rise on the NW to the Agueda and Coa, and 
on the opposite side to the Gata and other affluents 
of the Alagon. 

GATCOMBE, a parish of Southampton, in the 
isle of Wight, 3} m. SSW of Newport. Area 1,010 


acres. Pop. 506. 
GATEFORD, a township in the p. of Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire. Pop. 130. 


GATEFORTH, a township in the p. of Brayton, 
W. of Yorkshire, 5 m. WSW of Selby, and N of the 
Aire. Area 1,410 acres. Pop. 258. ; 

GATEHOUSE-OF-FLEET, a small town, partly 
in the p. of Girthon, and partly in that of Anwotly, 
Kirkeudbrightshire, on the Fleet, 14 m. above the 4) 


head of Fleet bay, 7 m. from Kirkcudbright, and 23___}, 
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m. from Dumfries, on the road from that town to 
Portpatrick. Pop. 1,832. 


ham. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. 129, 

_ GATENBY, a township in the p. of Burneston, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. E of Bedale. Area 1,070 
acres. Pop. 69. 

GATERSLEBEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Saxony, regency of Magdeburg, NE of Quedlin- 
burg. Pop. 1,050. 

GATES, a county in the NE of the state of North 
Carolina, U.S., comprising an area of 353 sq. m., 
bordered on the SW by Chowan river, and by Black- 
water riveronthe W. Pop. in 1840, 8,161, of whom 
3,642 were slaves. Its capital is Gatesville.—Alsoa 
township of Monroe co., in the state of New York, 3 
m. W of Rochester. It has a hilly surface. Its soil 
consists of sand, gravel, and clay loam. Pop. 1,728. 
— Also a village of Mayfield township, Cuyahoga co., 
im the state of Ohio, 159 m. NNE of Columbus, on 
Chagrin river. Pop. 100. 

GATESHEAD, a borough and parish in the E 
division of Chester ward, co. of Durham, 2824 m. by 
railroad NW of London, and 14m. N of Durham. 
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1841, 19,505. The town is situated on the S bank 
of the Tyne, ae Newcastle, with which it com- 
municates by ‘Tyne bridge, a substantial and hand- 
some structure of 9 arches; and likewise by the great 
viaduct of the Berwick and Newcastle railway. The 


the riyer Tyne, to its summit (a distance of 2 m. and 
1 furl.), 535 ft.; from thence to its S boundary the 
surface is nearly level, but dips considerably from its 
summit to its Wand E sides. The town extends 
along the banks of the Tyne 9 furl. from E to W, 
and 7 forl. from N to §, rising 195 ft. to its N boun- 
dary. It consists of one good and wide street on the 
high road to the N; and several narrow streets and 
lanes’ branching-off on each side. ‘The town is 
densely populated with families of manufacturers and 
pit-men, ‘The master-manufacturers, and proprie- 
tors of coal-pits within the borough, generally reside 
in Newcastle or in the vicinity of the High and Low 
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1695, G. was governed by a bailiff nominated by the 
bishop. ‘Since that year, and previous to the passing 
of the new municipal act, it was governed by 2 stew- 
ards, chosen by the boroughholders and freemen. By 

new municipal act, the borough was divided into 
3 wards, and incorporated under the style of ‘the bor- 
oughholders and freemen of the borough of G’ The 
boundaries of the parl. borough coincide with those of 
the township and P- with the addition of a tongue of 
land belonging to the chapelry of Heworth, in the ad- 
joining p. of Jarrow.—The imeome of the borough 


the p.—From the earliest period of its records till 


property in 1815 was £25,505; as assessed for pro- 
perty-tax in 1842-3, £78,993, whereof £34,130 was 
on houses; £27,515 on railways; £9,080 on mines.— 
Poor rates in 1838, £4,123 8s,; in 1842, £4,596. The 
G. poor-law union comprehends 9 parishes, embrac- 
ing an area of 36 sq. m., with a poy 
at 31,017; in 1541 at 38,747. The average annual 
expenditure on the poor of this district during the 3 
years preceding the formation of the union was 
£9,011. Expenditure in 1838, £7,078; in 1848, 
£10,788; in 1847, £11,872. : 
gitimate children in 1843 to every 1,000 of the pop. 
of the union was 1-6.—G., enfranchised by the Re- 
form act, now returns 1 member to parliament. The 


| Dumber of electors registered in 1837 was 534: in 
\\ 1842-8, and in 1847-8, 622.—G. is rapidly inerens- 
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GATELY, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m. NW of Fals- 


Area of p. 3,320 acres. Pop. in 1831, 15,177; in| 











p. rises in height from its N boundary, where it joins’ 


Fell, hamlets in the southern and rural district of | 


for 1830 was £686 1s. 10d.; in 1842-8 it amounted to | 
£1,004; in 1847 to £1,298. The value of assessed | 


returned in 1831 


The proportion of ille- | 
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ing in importance as a manufacturing district. There 
are here extensive manufactories of chain-cables, 


also other manufactories of different kinds, including 
a worsted mill. There are extensive collieries with- 
in the borough; and in G.-Fell are situated the great 
grindstone quarries, whence Newcastle is said to 
have derived all its commercial fame for ‘ Neweastle 
grindstones.’—The Brandling J unction railway, open- 


-ed in 1839, unites the rivers Tyne and Wear, and. 


the towns of G., South Shields, and Sunderland. A 
continuation from G. to Redheugh unites it with 
the Newcastle and Carlisle railway, thus complet- 
ing the communication, by railway, between the 
German ocean and the Ivish sea, through the Car- 
lisle and Maryport railway. The course of the 
Brandling Junctiow railway lies from G. to the coast 
at Hedworth, where it branches-off SE to Monk- 
Wearmouth, and NE to South Shields. The Great 
North of England railway starts from the Newcastle 
and Carlisle railway at Redhengh, the terminus of 
the Brandling Junction railway; proceeds for some 
distance nearly parallel to the turnpike road, which 
it crosses by a lofty viaduct near the Hermitage; and 
runs through the co. of Durham. 

Aistory.) “When or from whom the borough of G. had its 
foundation,” says Hutchinson, “we are ignorant. The first re- 
cord we find relative to it is that of Bishop Pudsey. in the year 
1164, in which he gives to the burgesses of G. the liberty of his 
forest there, under certain restrictions." In Edwanl V1.’s time, 
G. was annexed to Newcastle; but in the succeeding reign it was 
reunited to the bishopric of Darham. The etymology of the 


name has long been matter of doubt and dispute with antiqua- 
ries. Camden and others supposed that the Gabrocentum of the 


| Yotitia was here; and Stokeley, finding the place called Ad Ca- 


pre Caput by Bede, and seeing a goat's head used as thee a 
found that Gabrocenfum in British signified * ‘s head.’ Si- 
meon of Durham, speaking of the murder of Walcher, says it hap- 
pened at Ad Capree Caput, which he also terms Gateshead. Some 
think that because a branch of Watling-street ended here it was 
called gates head, or end; gate, in ancient as in modern times, 
signifying a street or road. The ingenious Daniel De Foe re- 
sided in G. whilst he wrote his much admired ‘ Adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe;' the chief incidents of which he obtained from 
Alexander Selkirk, a native of Anstruther, in Fifeshire, 

GATESIDE, a village in the p. of Neilston, Ren- 
frewshire, 4 m. SE of Paisley. Pop. 673. 

GATESVILLE, a village of Gates eo., in the state 
of North Carolina, U.S., 214 m. ENE of Raleigh, at 
the forks of Bennet’s creek, a small branch of Chowan 
river. 

GATICA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Viz- 
caya, partido and 11 m. NE of Bilboa, on a hill, at 
the foot of which is a small river which flows into 
the sea at Plencia. Pop. 712. It possesses numer- 
ous mills and forges, and has an annual cattle fair. 
The river is here crossed by a stone bridge, and its 


| entrance is defended by a fortified tower. 


GATIEN (Sarxt), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, cant. of Honfleur. Pop. 1,052. 

GATINAIS-FRANCAIS, an ancient district of 
France, in the prov. of the Ile-de-France, of which 
Melun was the chief town. 

GATINAIS-ORLEANAIS, an ancient district of 
France, in the prov. of Orleanais, containing an 
area of 416,849 hect., now comprised in the dep. of 
the Loiret, Nicore and Yonne. Its capital was 

ontarzis, 

GATINARA, or Gatrrvara, a mandamento and 
town of Piedmont, in the div. and 17 m. NW of No- 
vara, prov, and 20m. N of Vereelli, on the r. bank 
of the Sesia. Pop.4,701. It possesses 3 convents. 

€ environs produce good wine. ; 

GATINE, an ancient district of France, in the 
prov. of Poitou, now comprised in the dep. offt 
Deux-Sevres. Its capital was Parthenay. 





| GATIPO, a river of Asia Minor, in “Anatolia, in 
the sanjak of Khodavendikar and of Kodjah-ili. It 


_has its source in the NE of Mount Olympus, neat — 
= ——— rea ane 





with numerous iron and brass works and glass-houses, ~ 
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Tumbos; runs first E, then NE; and joins the Saka-_ 


riah on the 1. bank opposite Gheve, after a total 
course of 45 m. It forms in the upper part of its 
course Lake Jenisher, and bathes the walls of Lefkeh 
and the ruins of the ancient Mido. 

GATO. See AcatHo. 

GATO, an island of Brazil, at the entrance of the 
bay of Nitheroi. 
- GATON, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. 
of Valladolid, partido of Valoria-la-Buena, on the 1 
bank of the Sequillo, which -is here crossed by a 


bridge. Pop. 596. It has manulactories of woollen | 
| the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and 7 m. WSW of 


fabrics and of hosiery. 

GATRONE, a town of Fezzan, 84 m. SSE of 
Murzouk, at the S extremity of a sandy and desert 
plain, and on the road to the 8S. In the centre is a 
castle occupied by Marabouts. The inhabitants 
speak a dialect more closely related to that of 
Bornou than to the Arabic. .A small tree named 
athali, and date palms, grow in great abundance in 
the locality. 

GATSHORI, a village of Turkey in Europe, in 
Upper Wallachia, on an arm of the Danube, NW of 
the mouth of the Argisch. 

GATTARA, a town of the Pontifical states, in the 
del. of Urbino and Pesaro, 25 m. W of Urbino, on 
the |. bank of the Marecchia. 

GATTCHINA, or Garscursa, a town of Russia 
in Europe, in the gov, and 32m. 55W of St. Peters- 
burg, district and 14 m. SW of Sophia, on a small 
lake formed by the ITjorka. Pop. 6,000. It is well 
and regularly built, and possesses one of the finest 
imperial residences in Russia. It has a Greek, a 
Lutheran, and a Catholic church, an hospital, a 
foundling and a blind asylum, a horticultural school, 
and possesses sevcral manufactorics of hats, woollen 
fubries, and porcelain. This town owes its origin to 
a country-seat built in the locality by Prince Gre- 


GATE i 7 
GATTEO, a village of the Pontifical states, in 
the leg. and 20 m. ESE of Forli, Fairs are held 


here twice a-year. 


~GATTEVILLE, a commune of France, in the 

dep. of the Manche, cant. of Saint-Pierre-Eglise, 
Pop. 1,308. It gives its name to the promontory 
called the Raz-de-Gatteville, which forms the E 
angle of the peninsula of Cotentin, and to the FE. of 
the bay of the same name, in N lat. 49" 41° 45", and 
W long. 3° 36’ 30”, and on which the lighthouse of 
Barfleur is situated. 

GATTICO, a village of Piedmont, in the prov. 
and 21m. NNW of Novara. Pop. 1,020. 

GATTNAU, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Danube, bail. and 6 m. 5 of Tettnang, 
and 72 m. SSW of Ulm. Pop. 1,400. 

GATTO, or Gavata (Care), a headland of the 
island of Cyprus, on the S coast, in the sanjak and 
40 m. SE of Baffa, in N lat. 34° 32’ 50”, and E 
long. 32°. 

GATTON, a parish in Surrey, 9 m. SSW of Croy- 
don, and on the Croydon railway. Area 1,140 
acres. Pop. 219, } — 

GATTONSIDE, a beautifully situated village, on 
the 1. bank of the Tweed, about 1m. N of Melrose, 
Roxburghshire. Pop. 252. 


GATUN, a village of New Granada, in the dep, | 


f Ystmo, on the Chagres river, 5 m. above Chagres, 


and 6 m. below the confluence of the Trinidad with 
the Chagres. At present it is only a group of some 


50 or 60 huts, constructed of branches, and covered 
The railway now in progress | 


with palm-leaves. 
cross the isthmus runs from 

then ke 
GA 


Navy bay to G., and 


| fabrics. 


the FE. bank of the river towards Gorgona. | 
: U RES, a village of France, in the dep. | 
of the Lozere, cant. and 2m. NE of Meyruis, on the | 


Jonte. Pop. 282. A cattle fair is held here once 
a-year. 


GAUBE (Latc-pe), a small lake of France, in the 


dep. of the Hautes-Pyrénées, cant. and 14 m. 8 of 


Argeles. It lies on the granite range stretching SW 
from the valley of Bastan to Panticoso; and dis- 
charges itself by a river of the same name. The 
scenery around is extremely grand and desolate. 
GAUBOCKELHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in the prov. of the Rhine, 5 m. W of Wor- 
stedt, on the Apfel. Pop. 1,230. 
GAUBRETIE'RE (La), a village of France, in 


Mortagne. Pop. 1,628. Iron is wrought in the en- 
virons. 

GAUBURGE (Sarste), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Merleranlt. Pop. 701. 

GAUCHOS, a name given to a family of Spanish origin, who 
are found scattered in various parts of La Plate, from Buenos- 
Ayres to San Lola and Mendoza, and in the N part of the Pam- 
pas. Although sunk to a condition litth superior to that of 
savace life, living in mud huts, and subsisting exclusively on the 
produce of the chase, they are courteous and hospitable in dispo- 
sition, and still profess allegiance to the Roman Catholic faith, 
The chief supplies of cattle, horses, fowls, and eggs, to Ure markets 
of Buenos Ayres are furnished by this people. : 

GAUCIN, or Gavuzrs, a judicial partido and 
town of Andalusia, in the prov. of Malaga. The 
partido comprises 9 pueblos. The town is 49 m. 
WSW of Malaga, and 24 m. N of Gibraliar. Pop. 
4,815. It occupies a commanding position amid the 
Ronda mountains, and contains a parish church, 2 
convents, and a public granary. It has several dis- 
tilleries of brandy, and soap manufactories, and 2 
tanneries. 

GAUDE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Var, cant. and 2 m. E of Vence, near the 1. bank 
of the Caone. Pop. 692. The environs atiord good 


wine. 

GAUDENS (Saryt), an arrondissement, canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Haute-Garonne.—The arrond, contains an area of 
210,918 heet., and comprises 11 cant., viz., Aspet, 
Aurignac, Bagnéres-de-Luchon, Saint-Beat, Saint- 
Bertrand, Boulogne, Saint-Gandens, L'Isle- en- 
Dodon, Saint- Martory, Montrejean, and Salies. 
Pop. in 1831, 139,789: in 1841, 144,116.—The cant. 
comprises 22 com. Pop. in 1831, 19.511; in 1541, 
19,581.—The town is 54 m. SW of Toulouse, on the 
l. bank of the Garonne, on the road from Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre to Toulouse. Pop. in 1841, 5,459. It 
has a college, a custom-honse, an agricultural society, 
and board of trade; and possesses manufactories of 
china, common cloth, and other woollen fabrics, hats 
and tape, numerons saw, fulling, paper, wool-spin- 
ning, flour, and oil-mills, several glass and tile- 
works, tanneries, and 2 printing establishments. It 
has an active trade in grain, and fairs for cattle are 
held 4 times a-vear. This town is noted as the 
birth-place of Remond, founder of the order of Cala- 
trava in Spain. 

GAUDENZIO (Say), a town of the grand duchy 
of Tuscany, in the prov, and 23 m. ENE of Florence, 
vieariat and 21 m. ENE of Pontassieve near the r. 
bank of the Dicomano. It has a church, a foundling 
hospital, and possesses some manufactories of woollen 
Pop. 900. , 
GAUDINIERE (La), a hamlet of France, in the 


dep. and on the r. bank of the Sarthe, cant. and 5 m. 


NW of Frenay-le-Vicomte, com. of Sourgé-le-Ga- ~ 

lonne. It has several iron-works, 
GAUDONVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. 

of the Gers, cant. and 5 m. E of St. Clar-de-Lomagne. 


| Pop. 500. . 
AUGNIET-CHAUSSE’K, a commune of Bel> © Zz 


gium, in the prov. of Hainault. Pop. 441. 


GAU-EL-GARBIEH, a village of Egypt, in thé” 
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prov. and 30 m. SE of Siout, on the |. bank of the | was removed to Tangra, and subsequently to Rajma- 


Nile. 

GAU-EL-KEBIR, a town of Eevpt, in the prov. 
and 50m. SE of Siout, on the r. bank of the Nile. 
Tt occupies the site of the ancient Anteopolis, and 
has the remains of a magnificent temple. 

GAUIR, a river of Perthshire, which has its 
source near Loch Etive, and falls into Loch Rannoch. 


GAUJACQ, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


the Landes, cant. of Amon, 15 m. SW of Saint- 
Sever, on a small stream, near the confluence of the 
Luy-de-France and Luy-de-Bearn. 
has a saline spring, a bed of coloured gypsum, and a 
mine of bitumen. 

GAULBY, a parish of Leicestershire. 7 m. ESE 
of Leicester. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. 108. 

GAULEY, a river of the state of Virginia, U.S., 
which has its source on the W side of the Alleghany 
mountains, and flows into the great Kanawha river, 
on the N side, a little above the great falls. 

GAUKARNA, or Gaccurnum, a town of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov, of Canara, 21 m. NW of Onore, and 
78 m. SSE of Goa, on the Indian ocean, near the 
mouth of the Cholmolly, and in the midst of a forest 
of cocoa-nut palms. It consists of about 500 houses, 
inhabited chietly by Brahmins. A considerable trade 
in salt, the produce of the adjacent salt marshes, is 
here carried on. 

GAULBY, or Gater, a parish of Leicestershire, 
8 m. E of Leicester. Area 1,170 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 118: in 1841, 108. 

GAULEY BRIDGE, a village of Fayette co., in 
the state of Virginia, U. 8., 277 m. W of Richmond, 
on the Great Kanawha river, which is here 500 yds. 
in width, and has a perpendicular fall of 22 ft. 


GAULNA, or Gana, a district, fort, and town of 


Hindostan, in the prov. of Candeish. ‘The district, 
which forms the 5 part of the prov., is generally 
mountainous, but is well-watered, and possesses con- 
siderable fertility. Its chief towns besides Ganulna 
are Chandore, Loneir, Nampur, and Wakari. The 
fettah or town of G., 87 m. NW of Aurungabad, is 
enclosed on the NE and W by high barren hills, and 
to the S is a fine valley, bounded by the termination 
of the Western Ghauts. It is surrounded by a mud 
wall, flanked with towers; and is defended on the E 
by a fort which crowns a lofty rocky eminence, en- 
closed by a strong wall, 20 ft. in height, and about 1 
m. in cireumf. This place was ceded to the British 
government at the peace of Mandwir in 1818. 
_ GAULSKILL, or Gatuski, a parish in co, Kil- 
Kenny, 44 m. N of Waterford, Area 1,303 acres, 
| Pop. in 1881, 322; in 1841, 350. 

“GAULT (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Loir-et-Cher, cant. of Drone, 24m. NNW of Ven- 
dome. Pop. 1.29. 

GAULTIER (Sarst), a canton and commaune of 
France, in the dep. of Indre, arrond. of Leblane.— 


The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1841, 6,980.—_ 
The com., on the r. bank of the Creuse, 18 m. E of 


Blanc, has a pop. of 1,622, 

GAUNA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 9 m. 
E of Alava. Pop. 1,130, 

GAUNERSDORF, atown of the archd. of Aus- 
tria, inthe circle and 15m. NE of Korneuburg. Pop. 
G00. 

GAU-ODERNHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in the prov. of Rhein-Hessen, on the r. bank of the 
Selze, 5m. ENE of Alzey. Pop. 1,514. 


GAUR, a rnined city of Hindostan, in the district | 
Mahananda 


of Kharwa, in Puraniya, between the M 
and the Ganges. In the time of the Hindu govern- 
ment it was a place of great extent; and its ruins 


cover an area of nearly 20 sq. m.; bunt it seems to 


have rapidly decayed after the seat of government 


Pop. 1,018. It | 





hal. Many of the towns on the Mahananda, and 
even a great part of Murshedabad, were supplied with 
bricks from the ruined and deserted city. | 

GAURAIN-RAMECROIX, a commune and vil- 
lage of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, 4 m. E 
of Tournay. Pop. 2,717. 

GAURLAC, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Gironde, cant. of Bourg-sur-Gironde, 4 
m. SSE of Blaye. Pop. 1,774. 

GAURITZ, a river of 5S. Africa, formed by the 
union of the Gamka or Little Lowen, and the Dwika 
or Rhinoceros river, both rising on the § flanks of 
the Nieuwevelde’s Berge, but at a distance of nearly 
100 m. from each other. The two streams unite in 
about S lat. 33° 17’, E long. 21° 45’, on the N side of 


the Black mountains, and flow 8 to the Indian ocean, 


separating the district of George on the E, from those 
of Worcester and Zwellendam, on the W. ‘The prin- 
cipal tributary of the G. on the 1. is the Olifant’s 
river, and on the r. the Boffels and the Tau. The 
total course of the combined stream is about 130 
m., but in direct distance only 75 m. During the 
summer-months, the G. has but a weak current, and 
the bar at its mouth is then generally dry; but in the 
rainy season, it is the most rapid and dangerous river 
in the colony. 

GAUSIG, a village of Saxony, in the circle of 


Upper Lusatia, near the line of the Saxon-Silesian 
railway, 7m. SE of Baucen. Pop. 345. 


GAUSS (Carr), a low point of land, with a small 
islet off it, in the Antarctic continent, in § lat. 76° 
09°, FE long. 162° 52’, 

GAUSSON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Plouguenast, 8 m. N of Lon- 
deac. Pop. 2,323. ~~ 

GAUSTAFJIELD, or Gousra-rseLt, a monn- 
tain of Sweden, in the prov. of Christiansand, bail. 
of Bradsberg, in 59° 40’ N lat.. W of Tind lake. Alt. 
5,608 Swedish or 4,801 English ft. 

GAUTBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m. NW by 
N of Horncastle. Area 2,010 aeres. Pop. in 183i, 
109; in 1841, 99. 

GAUTEGUIZ-DE-ARTEAGA, avillageof Spain, 
in the prov. and 21 m. ENE of Bilbao. Jasper is 
quarried in the vicinity. | 

GAUTRAINS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, cant. and 5 m. NE of Rignac, near the 
source of the Alson. Pop. 175. 

GAUTS, or Guaurts, a very extensive and re- 
markable mountain-system in Peninsular or Southern 
Hindostan. They are divided into the Eastern and 
Western G. ‘The latter, which are called Sukhein- 
Purbut, or ‘hills of Sukhein,’ stretch from Cape Co- 
morin to the Tupti river near Surat, in a line nearly 
parallel with the sea-coast; their general distance 
from it being 40 m.; in some places 70 m.; and in 
one part only 6 m. At the Tupti their direction is 
snddenly changed from N, with a little inclination. 
W, to E, running nearly parallel with that river. 


These G. ran through 13 degrees of lat., in an almost 
unbroken course, except opposite to Paniani, where 


a valley extends 14 or 15 m. between the termina- 
tion of the Northern G. and the commencement of 
the Southern. Through this valley the Paniani 
flows from the Coimbatur. In that part of the West- 


ern G. which runs parallel to the Tupti, there are 


several passes from which there is a descent into the 
prov. of Khandeish. There are also some passes 
from the Concan district of the provs, of Bejapur, the 
principal of which are the Ambah-G. and the ‘Towr- 

na-G.: for the word gaut, ghaut, or ghdt, signi a 


Lad ‘pass,’ or ‘defile,’ throngh a mountain+ 


_mountains near the Ambah-G., rise to ag 
height. The pass at Tourna is much more rug; 
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it there is an extensive plain. The principal pass 
from the Mysore country through the Western G. is 


Canara. As this pass is much frequented for the 


formed with great labour; notwithstanding which, 
the strength and rapidity of the torrents are such as 
frequently to wash away all the smaller and softer 
parts, and to leave single rocks 4 or 5 ft. in diam. in 
the centre of the road, not above 2 ft. asunder. This 
pass is often travelled at night by torch-light. The 
Western G., especially about the lat. of 15°, are euv- 
ered with a rich mould, on which various forest-trees 
grow with great Inxuriance. Their height has not 
been measured; but it is supposed to be about 5,000 ft. 

~The Eastern G. do not extend so far S as the 
Western range: beginning only a little N of the Ca- 
veri, about the parallel of 11° E. 
ly straight, and is uninterrupted as far as the banks 
of the Kristna, in lat. 16°, forming a chain of moun- 
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At Madras their 


ninsula from the coast district. 


within the G., was ascertained to be 2,901 ft. above 
Madras. They consist almost exclusively of syenite, 
with a small proportion of felspar. To the 5 of the 
Nerbudda all the rivers flow E. ‘The Eastern &. are 
not so high as the Western; they are also less abrupt 
in their elevation; and in their general character are 
less fertile and pleasing, exhibiting naked, sun-burnt, 
and barren peaks. To enter the Mysore country 
there are several passes, the principal of which are 
those of Mugli, Palicand, Ambar, Changama, Attur, 
and Sautgur. The last was always considered of 


leading to the Upper Carnatic from the valley of 
Veniambody in the Barramakahal, which is the most 
direct route to and from the Mysore. This pass has 
been levelled and widened since the British gained 
possession of the prov. ‘The other passes all centre 


Tippu possessed the advantage of all these routes, 
when they attacked the low country, they had but 
one entrance at this part into the Mysore to defend. 

GAUTSCH, a village of Saxony, 4m. 5 by 
Leipzig. Pop. 505. 

GAUTULCO. See Guatu.co. 

GAUTUMPUR, or Guatumecr, a town of Hin- 
dostan, in the Doab, 18 m. E of Calpi. 

GAUVILLE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Orne, cant. of La-Ferte-Fresnel. Pop. 1,007. 
There is a mineral spring in the vicinity. 

GAUWELSTRAET-ET-PACHT, a village in the 

vy. of W. Flanders, cant. of Avelghem. Pop. 425. 

GAUZENS (Sarxt), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Tarn, cant. of Graulhet, on the |. bank of 
the Adou. Pop. 1,220. ; 

GAVARDIN, a village of Turkey, in Bulgaria, on 
the r. bank of the Vid, 18 m. NNE of Isladi. 

GAVARDO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and 10 m. ENE of Brescia, on the Chiese, 
which flows through it. Pop. 1,880. 

GAVARNIE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 9 m. 5 of Lus, on a gave 
of the same name, an affluent of the Gave-de-Pan, 
at an alt. of 1,409 metres or 4,620 ft. above sea-level. 
Within an hour's walk of this place is a magnificent 
mountain scene called the Cirque or Cireus. Tt has 
the figure of a horse shoe, and is surrounded by 
impending precipices and glaciers, alternately dis- 
posed one above the other, in a series of gigantic 
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and steep than that of Ambah, and in the middle of 
Bergeley G., which leads into the maritime prov. of | 


purpose of conveying grain by means of oxen to the | 
sea-coast, and bringing back salt, the road has been | 


Their line is near- | 


tain-defiles which separates the table-land of the_ 


yeight is greatest. It is estimated at 3,000 ft.; as | 
Bangalore, in lat. 12° 57’, and E long. 77° 46’, lying | 


great importance, as it commands the main road 


in the Palicand pass. Hence, though Hyder and | 
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in cascades. The arena of the Cirque—which is lo- 
cally called the Qule, i.e. ‘the caldron '"—is of prodi- 
gious extent, and consists entirely of debris fissured 
and worn by the torrents that sat) throughit. One 
of these cascades, issuing from a lake on Mont Perdu, 
leaps down a precipice of 1.200 ft. 

GAVATA. See Gatro (Care). 

GAVAUDUN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Monflan- 
quin. Pop. 1,026. 

*,* GAVE, a word synonymons with ririere in the Bearn 
dialect in the 8 of France, and the local generic name of numer- 
ons streams in the Pyrenees. It is probably derived from the 
sine root 9s our arom, Sometimes itis applied to a district of 
country. Thua the dio. of Lescar is called the Gave Bearnais. 

GAVE’, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, dep. of Glimes. Pop. 97. 

GAVELLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. of Polesina, district and 4m. NNE of 
Crespino, and 9 m. ESE of Rovigo, near the r. bank 
of the canal Bianco. Pop. 1,960. It occupies the 
site of a tawn of the same name which was destroyed 
by an inundation of the Adige and Po, 

GAVENOE, an island of Denmark, ‘in the diocese 
of Sieland, bail. of Proestée, in the gulf of Restva- 
der. It is 3m. in length, and about half that extent 
in breadth. 

GAVER, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Caleken. Pop. 93. 

TAVETTO, a maritime town of Algiers, in the 
prov. and 60 m. NE of Constantina, and 48 m. W 
of Bona, on the Mediterranean. 

GAVI, a mandamento and fortified town of Pied- 
mont, in the prov. and 6 m. S of Novi. in a’ valley 
on the r. bank of the Lemme, and on the road from 
Genoa to Alessandria. Pop. of town, 1,600; of 
mand., 5,702. 

GAVIA, Gansta, or GAVEA, a group of mountains, 
in Brazil, in the Tejuco range, in the prov. and 15 
m. SE of Rio-de-Janeiro, near the coast, in N lat. 
92° 59°. Its highest point, called from its square 
form ‘Topsail mountain,’ is well known to English 
sailors by the name of ‘Lord Hood’s Nose.’ It is 
granitic, and rises nearly perpendicularly from the 
sea to the height of about 2,000 ft. ‘The top is flat. 
At its base are the roadstead and the bar of the Rio 
Tijneo. 

GA'VIA-LA-CHICA and GA‘VIA-LA - 
GRANDE, two pueblos or villages of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the prov. of Granada and partido of 
santaté, 

FAVIAO, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Ceara. which runs between the districts of Januarie 
and Granja.—aAlso a river in the prov. of Bahia, 
which waters the district of Villa-do-Principe, re- 
ceives the Santo Antonio, and unites with the Contas. 

GAVIAON, or Garvai, a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Alemtejo, comarea and 21 m. NW of 
Crato, on a height about 14 m. 5 of the Tagns. 
Pop. 1,117, 

GAVILAN (SIERRA DE), a range of mountains 
in the central part of the island of Cuba, extending 
SE a distance of about 45 m., uniting on the E with 
the Sierra-de-Molias, and forming a section of the 
great chain which intersects the island in its entire 
length. It sends 5 a ramification which terminates 
near La Trinidade. 

GAVINO (Sax), a village of the island of Sar- 
dinia, in the prov. and 29m, NNW of Cagliari. about 
3m. N of a stream of the same name. Pop. 1,580. 

GAVINTON, a modern village in the p. of Lang- 
ton, Berwickshire, 14 m. from Dunse, and 54 m. from 
Greenlaw, on the road between these towns. It oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient village of Langton. 
Pop. 206. , 
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Lombardy, in the gov. and 38 m. NW of Milan, 
ov. and 20m. W of Como, on the N bank of the 
lake of Varese. Pop. 1,300. It has a weekly mar- 
ket. The district contains 26 com. Pop. 12,982. 

GAVIRIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Gni- 
puzcoa, partido of Azpeitia, 5 m. WSW of Villa- 
franca. Pop. 900. It has two mineral springs. 

GAVOR, or Jawcr-Daeu, a mountain of Turkey 
in Asia, on the confines of the pash. of Marash and 
Aleppo, It extends about 15 m, in an ESE diree- 
tion, and contains numerous Armenian villages, 

GAVORRANO, a town of Tuscany, in the comp. 
and 21 m. NW of Grosseto. Pop. 1,600. It has 
several thermal mineral springs. ‘The preparation 
of charcoal, bark, potash, and timber from the adja- 
cent forests, forms the chief branch of local industry. 

GAVRAY, a canton, commune. and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, arrond. of Con- 
tances. The cant. comprises lb com. Pop. in 1841, 

915,382.—The town is situated on the Sienne river, 
12m. SSW of Coutances. Pop. 1,838. It has ma- 
nufactories of linen and parchment, and a large cattle 
and sheep market. 

GAVRE (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Blain, 17 m. NW of 
Savenav. Pop. 1,496. 

GAVRE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, cant. of Oosterzell, on the r. bank of the 
Scheld. Pop. 1,209.—<Also a village in the same 
prov., in the arrond. of Helchin. Pop. 189. 

GAVRI, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Wilna, 
27 m. WSW of Rossiena, 

GAVRIKOVA, a port of Russia, in the gov. of 
Archangel, in N lat. 69° 5’. 

GAVRILOFSK, a villaze of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of Tomsk, district of Barnaul, on the Tol- 
Inavaia. 

GAVRUS, a village of France, in the dep. of Cal- 
vados, cant. and 2m. NNW of Evrecy. Pop. 163. 
Marble is quarried in the vicinity. | 

GAWCOTT, a chapelry in Bucks, 2 m. SSW of 
Buckingham. Area 550 acres. Pop. in 1821, 566; 
in 1841, 665. 

GAWSWORTH, a parish in Cheshire, 34.m. SW 
by 5S of Macclesfield. Area 5,480 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 847; in 1841, 806, | 

GAWILGHUR, q hilly district of Hindostan, in 
the Nizam’s territory, in the NE part of the proy. of 
Berar; bounded on the N and E by Gundwana; on 
the S by Mahore; and on the W by Nernallah. It 
is traversed by the Purnah. Its chief towns are’ 
Ellichpur and Amravatti.—It derives its name from 
4 fortress, one of the strongest in S. India, situated 
on a range of mountains between the sources of the 
Purna and the Tapti, to the S of the village of La- 
bada, and about 20 m. NW of Elichpur. It stands 
on a lofty rock; and consists of a complete inner 
fort fronting the 5, where the rock is most steep, 
and an outward fort which covers the inner to the 
NW and N. The outer fort has a third wall cover- 
ing the approach to it from the N. This fastness, 
though defended by a brave and skilfal commander, 
with a garrison of 5,000 hardy Rajputs and (zhoseins, 
was stormed and carried by the British troops under 
Major-general Wellesley, in December 1803, within 
eight and forty hours from the opening of their bat- 
teries. There are some fine remains within the | 
walls; but all are now overrun with rank weeds of | 
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gigantic atl and jungle grass. The hills in the 
environs have for ages past been a favourite retreat 


for that extraordinary sect the Jhains, a group of 
whose temples are situated upon the precipitous 
banks of a mountain-torrent at a place called Muh- 
tacheni, a little to the NW of G. 

GAYA, a river of Spain, which rises in the prov. 
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city, and has wide streets, Between the twotowns isan 


houses stand. The old town has narrow, crooked, 


| turrets, and galleries, 


&p. in Norfolk, 7m. E by $ of King’s Lynn. Area 


NW by N of Swaffham. Area 2,110 acres. 
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of Lerida, 15 m. SE of Cervera; and, entering Tar- 
ragon, flows into the Mediterranean near ‘Tamarit, 
6m. E of Tarragon, after a course of 36m. from N 
to 5.—Also a town of Moravia, in the circle and 18 
m. W of Hradisch, on the Stupawka. Pop. in 1834, 
1,922, of whom 502 were Jews.——Also an island in 
the Sulu archipelago, near the E coast of Borneo, in 
N lat. 4° 46%, I long. 118° 53".. It is about 6 m, in 
circumf., anid has a good port.—Also a town of Hin. 
dostan, in the prov. of Bahar, 60 m. SSW of Putna, 
on the . bank of the Fulgo or Phalgu, in N lat. 24° 
49". It consists of two parts, G. Proper, which is the 
residence of the Brahmins, and Sahib-ganj, te. ‘Gen- 
tleman’s town.’ The latter is the modern part of the 


GAY 


open space, called the Rumnah, on which the court- 


dirty, and uneven streets, and presents singular arehi- 
tecture in its houses, the greater part of which are of 
brick and stone, ornamented with projecting corners, 
When the Mahrattas invaded 
the district, they were on all occasions repulsed hy 
the pop. of Grunder_ the leadership.of the priests. 
The Buddhists regard this place as having been the 
birth-place of their great legislator; it is conse- 
quently a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The num- 
ber of pilgrims is said to be increasing, and in some 
seasons to fall little short of 200,000. The perma- 
nent pop. of the town is abont 40,000. An immense 
number of ruined temples appear in the vicinity of 
this place. 

GAYBIEL, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 40 
m. NNW of Valentia. Pop. 1,400. 

GAYDON, a parish in Warwickshire, 8 m. NE of 
Kington. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. in 1831, 213; in 3] 
1$41, 276. ~ | 

GAYHEAD, a village in Greene co., in the state 
of New York, U. S., 39 m. SW of Albany. 

GAY HEAD, the western section of the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, in Duke co., in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S. There is a light-house on its W 
extremity, with a revolving light elevated 150 ft. 
above sea-level, in N lat. 41° 20’ 54’, W long. 70° 
50’ 26", 

GAYHURST, a parish in Bucks, 23 m. NW of 
Newport-Pagnel. Area 840 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
118; in 1841, 116. 

GAYLES, a township in the p. of Kirkby-Ravens- 
worth, N. R. of Yorkshire, 5m. NW by N of Rich- 
mond. Area 1,840 acres. Pop. in 1881, 223; in 
1841, 186. | 

GAYSING, or Gasar, a town of Hungary, in 
the com. and 24 m. NNW of Presburg. It has an 
active trade in cattle, 

_GAYSTEAD, a parish in Northumberland, in the 
NW division of Tyndale ward. Area 25,980 acres. 
Pop. 219. A 

GAYTON, a township in the p. of Heswall, in 
Cheshire, 3m. NW by N of Great-Neston. Area 
1,840 acres. Pop. in 1881, 223; in 1841, 149.—Also 
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2,990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 711; in 1841, 789.—Also 
4 parish in Northamptonshire, 4m. N of Towcester. 
Area 1,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 461; in 1841, 428. } 
—Also a p. in Staffordshire, 6 m. NE of Stafford. | 
Area 1,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 296; am 1841, 201. . 

GAYTON-LE-MARSH, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
fm. NNW of Alford. Area 2,250 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 806; in 1841, 312. A 
parish in Lincolnshire, 





GAYTON-LE-WOLD, a 
Gm. W by S of Louth. Area 1,780 acres. Po Rin an 
1831, 127; in 1841, 125. ; aa 

GAYTON-THORPE, a parish in Norfolk, -@ 









in 1831, 169; im 1841, 179. 
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GAYWOOD, a parish in Norfolk, 1 m. E of 
King’s Lynn. Area 2,580 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
924; in 1841, 1,064. 

GAZA, a town of Syria, 48 m. SW of Jerusalem, 
in N lat. 31° 29, 3 m. from the coast of the Medi- 
terrancan. It is a considerable town, advantageously 
situated upon an eminence about 2 m. in circumf. at 
the base, surrounded with tamarisk, fig, and olive gar- 
dens; andis supposed to contain from 3,000 to 4,000 
inhabitants, who are a mixture of Arabs and Turks. 
The streets are narrow. The aga’s or governor's 
mansion is considerable; and the mehkeme or tri- 
bunal is a very large edifice. The largest mosque 
isan ancient Greek church, All the principal editices 


surrounding country abounds. ‘The markets are 
well-supplied, and water is plentiful and good. The 
ancient town occupied a site nearer the sea. 

GAZACOTTA, or Guzcotra, a town of Bengal, 
in the district and 8 m. N of Rungpur, in N lat. 25° 
50’, E lone. 89° 15’. 

GAZAUPOUY. a town of France, in the dep. of 
Gers, cant. and 4 m. NW of Condom, near the r. 
bank of the Lanvignon. Pop. 1,043. 

GAZEL. See GAsat. 

GAZELEY, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. 5 
market. Area 5,470 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1841, 860. 

GAZER, a town of Central Africa, in the king- 
dom of Asben, GO m. N of Assuii. 
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into the Argun, on the |. bank, after a course of 210 
m. from SW to NE. 

GAZIPUR. See Guazirore. 

GAZIR, a village of Syria, in the pash. of Acre, 
36m. W of Balbek, near the Mediterranean. 

GAZTELUGACHE, an island of Spain, in N lat. 
43° 29", SW of Cape Machichaco, on the coast of 
Biscay. 
-GAZUOLO. or Gazoipo, a town of Austrian 
Lombardy, in the prov. and 12 m. WNW of Man- 
tua. Pop. of district, 2,000. 


the prov. and 9 m. NE of Bergamo, on the r. bank 
of the Serio. Pop. 1,550, 
GAZZO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 9m. NNE of Vicenza. VPop. 1,600. 
GDOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 126 m. 
SW of St. Petersburg, on the 5 bank of Lake Pei- 
pus, in N lat. 58° 35’. Pop. 1,000.—Also a village 
+ ‘of Austrian Galicia, in the circle and 15 m. WSW 
_ of Bochnia, on the Rassa. 
| GEA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 15 m. W 
of Teruel, on the 1. bank of the Guadalaviar. Pop. 
1,200. | 
GE’ANT (AtcuiLie pv), a summit of the Pen- 
' nine Alps, to the W of Moat Blane, of an estimated 
' alt. of 13,099 ft. above sea-level. 
'  GE'ANT (Cox-pv), a pass in the Pennine Alps, 
) hearing NNE, 2 m. from the Aiguille du G., in N 
+ Jat. 45° 49° 54”, E long. 6 49° 6". Tt has an alt. of 
11.146 ft. above sea-level, or 9,803 ft. above Geneva, 
and has been repeatedly ascended. De Saussure 
| and his party arrived upon it on the 3d July, 1758, 
| and remained 17 days at this great elevation. Pro- 
| fessor Forbes, who ascended the Col from the valley 
of Courmayeur, and Mont Frrety, and descended its 
W side to Chamouni in one day, has described the 
magnificence of the wide Alpine view from this point 
in his Travels through the Alps. ib nd 
-GEASHILL, a parish and village in King’s co., 
comprising the vs. of Ballinagar and Killeigh. Area 
43,309 acres. Pop. in 1831, 10,267; in 1841, 10,077. 
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| watered by the head-branches of the Cnvahoga and 


are built of a coarse white marble with which the’ 


in | 


GAZIMUR, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. | 
of Irkutsk, in the district of Nerchinsk, which flows | 


inhabitants are Papuas and Malays. It has a good 


GAZZANIGA, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in | 
54m. E by N of Bothwell. Area 2,140 acres. Pop. 








\{ "The v. is 3L m. S by W of Philipstown. Pop. in: 
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1841, 327.—The family of Dighy take the title of 
baron from this p. 
GEAUGA, a county in the NE of Ohio, U.S. 


Chagrin rivers. Arca 600 sq.m. Pop. 16,297, The 
eap. is Chardon. . 

GEAUNE, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of Landes, arrond. of Saint-Sever.—The 
eant., comprising 19 coms., had a pop. of 9,278 in 
1841.—The com. is sitnated on the r. bank of the 
Bas, 12 m. SE of Saint-Sever. Pop. in 1841, 1,045. 
It has some commerce in cattle and wool, 

GEBA. See Jena. 

GEBEL, See JEBEt. 

GEBERGTE, a village of Belginm, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, arrond. of Mcerhont. Pop. 165. 

GEBESEE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, circle and 9 m. SE of Weissensee, on the 
Gera. Pop. 1,845. It was greatly devastated by 
fire in 1750. 

GEBHARDSDORF, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, circle and 12 m. SSE of Lanhan. 
Pop. 1,640. It has manutactories of linen and tur- 
nervy Ware. 

GEBHARTS, a village in Somerset co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, 148 m. W of Harrisburg. 

GEBRA (Lower and Urrer). two villages of 
Prussian Saxony, in the prov. of Erfurt, 9 m. WSW 
of Nordhausen. Pop. of Upper G., 493; of Lower 


i 


! 
G., T60. 

GEBRAZHOFEN, a town of Wurtemherg. inthe {| 
circle of the Danube, bail. and 4 m. SW of Leut- 
kirch. Pop. 356, Catholics. 1 

GEBY, an island in the Molucen archipelago, in} 
the strait of Gilolo, in 5 lat. 0° 5’, E long. 129° 30". | 
It is 23 m. long, and 3 m. broad; and is composed } 
of two mountains connected by a low slip of land. 
The soil is fertile in sao, spice’, and fruits. The 


harbour on its SW side, in FE long. 129° 38’, S lat. 0° 6’. 
GECHLBURLU, a small town and kadilik of 
Anatolia, in the sanj. of Hamid, 9 m. 5 of Burlu. 
GEDAN. See Kray. 
GEDDINGTON, a parish in Northamptonshire, 


in 1831, 795; in 1841, 833. 
parliament here in 1118. 

GEDEM, atown of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. 
of Upper Hesse, 9m. NE of Ortenberg, on an atiiuent 
of the Nidder. Pop. 1,562. 

GEDINGUMA. See Errante. 

GEDINNE, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
and 45 m. S of Namur on the Houille. Pop. 444. 

SEDLING, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 3} m. 
N by E of Nottingham. Area 4,490 acres. 
1831, 2.843: in 1841, 2,642. 

GEDNEY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 3m. E by 5 
of Holbeach. Area 12,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1.862: in 1841, 2.277; of whom 450 were in the 
chapelry of Gedney-hill. 

GEDUMA, « state of W. Africa, on the N fron- 
tiers of Senegambia, on the E side of the Senegal, 

| 
t 
t 


Henry I. convened a 


Pop. in 


which separates it from the Futatoro territory, and 
having Ludamar on the E. 
GEEL. See GHEEL. 
GEELEGEM, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, arrond. of Alost. Pop. 123. 
GEELONG, a town and township of South Aus- 


tralia, in the co. of Grant, on the W side of Port 


Phillip, The town is situated 8 m. from the sea, on 
the N or 1. bank of the Barwon, and near the head | 
of the W branch of Port Phillip, called G. harbour, 
40m. SW of Melbourne, with which it has steam-p 
town, and already): 
The 


communication. It is a rising 
conduets a large trade in gram and wool, 
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country to the W, between G. and Lake Colac, is a 
fine open district, well-adapted either for cattle or 
tillage, and lightly timbered. 

GEELVINK BAY, or Great Bay, a large bay 
on the N coast of New Guinea, on the N of the isth- 
mus by which the SE part of that island is united to 
the NW section, between the parallels of 0° 45’ and 
4° 15’ S lat., and the meridians of 134° 30° and 138° 
E. It is nearly 200 m. wide at its entrance; and 
penetrating nearly 200 m. 5 into the body of the 
island, at its upper extremity reaches a point only 
18 m. from the Molucca sea. Its navigation is dan- 
gerous from the number of small islands and rocks 
which are seattered abont in it. 

GEER, or Jaan, a river of Belgium, in the prove 
of Limburg, rising in Liege, in two streams which 
unite near Lens-sur-Geer. The united stream flows 
NE to Tongres, and then sweeps round in an E, SE, 
and NNE course, and falls into the Meuse on the J. 
bank, under the walls of Maestricht. 

GEERTRUIDENBERG, a strongly fortified town 
of Holland, in the prov. of N. Brabant, arrond. and 
$m. NNE of Breda, and 19 m. W of Bois-le-Due, 
in N lat. 51° 42°3", on the Biesboch. It has a small 


port, and conducts an active fishing-trade. Pop. | 
|and its pop. in 1805 was 84,799; im 1825, 102,726; 


1,625. 


GEESH, or Grtsn (Mount), a mountain of Abys- | 


sinia, in about 11° N lat., and 37° E long., to the 5 
of Lake Zana or Dembea. 
nected with the Talba-Waha mountains; and the 
Abai has its rise in a swampy tract at its foot. at 
about 2,600 ft. above the level of Lake Dembea. 
The marsh is full of springs, and thickly overgrown 
with kosso trees, and a yellow-flowering shrub called 
amija. On the opposite side of the plain of Bahr- 
zafa, to the W of Mount G., rises Mount Lichema, 
which attains a considerably greater alt. 

GEESTE, a river of Hanover, rising to the EF. of 
Bremervorde, and flowing WNW to the estuary of 
the Weser, into which it flows at Bremerhafen, after 
a course of abont 30 m. 

GEESTENDORE, a village of Haunover, in the 
landr. of Stade, B m. SSE of Bremerhafen. Pop. 532. 

GEESPEREN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gelderland, 5 m. 5 by E of Lochem. 

GEFALL, «a town of the archd. of Austria, in the 
circle of Manhartsberg, 9 m. NNW of Krems. 

GEFELL, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, circle of Ziegenruck, 57 m. SE of Erfurt. 
Pop. 1,482. Iron, and kaolin or porcelain clay, are 
mined in the vicinity. 


GEFFEIN. a village of Holland, in the prov. of | 


North Brabant, § m. NE of Bois-le-Duc. Pop. 975. 

GEFFOSSES, a commnne of France. in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. of Lessay, 9 m. NW of Cou- 
tances. Pop. 1,298. 

GEFLE, a town of Sweden, the cap. of the laen 
or prov. of Gefleborg, situated near the embouchure | 
of a small river of the same name. about 1 m. from 
the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. G0" 39°45", E long. 17° 
#30", 50 m. N by W of Upsala. It is divided into | 
4 quarters by the river. which, flowing from the 
Stornjon lake to the SW, forms two islands above 
its entrance into the gulf. The town is well-built, 
and the streets are wide and well-paved; but a large 
proportion of the houses are of wood, and painted 
white. The chief buildings are the church, the go- 


vernor’s house, the town-hall, built by Gustavus IIT., | 


and an hospital. The town is the seat of a gymna- 
sium, 2 schools, and an orphan-asvylum; and has a 
fine court-house, and a public library. Pop. in 
1835, 8.086. Its harbour is one of the best on the 
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Alt. 9.700 ft. It is con-— 


-Huddiksvall, and Séderhamn. 
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grain, salt, and flax. In 1839, 82 vessels = 11,760 
tons entered this port; and 101 = 16,358 tons 


cleared outwards. In 1849, 84 vessels entered, of 


which 10 were from England; and 116 cleared for 
foreign ports, of which 40 were to British ports. 
Ship-building is carried on here to a considerable 


-extent; and sailcloth, coarse linens, and leather, 
are manufactured. Steam-communication is main- 


tained with Stockholm.—G. is the Gevalia of the 
Latin descriptions of Sweden. The name is fre- 
quently pronounced by the natives as if it were 
written Yaveley. 

GEFLEBORG, or Gerre, a laen, or administra- 
tive prov. of Sweden, composed of the ancient provs. 
of Geestrikland and Helsingland; lying between the 
parallels of 60° 13’ and 62° 20’; and bounded on the 
N by the laen of Hernoesand; on the E by the gnlf 
of Bothnia; on the 5 by the Dahl river, separating 
it from Upsala and Westeras; and on the W by 
Stora-Kopperberg and Jaemtland. Measured along 
the meridian of 16° 40° EF, its length from N to 5 is 
96 geog.m. Its greatest breadth is upon the parallel 
of 61° 40’, and may be taken at 80 geog. m.; but it 
narrows rapidly towards the S of that parallel. Its 
area is estimated at 171-9 Swedish, or 7,555 sq. m.; 


in 1840, 109,794. Its surface is to a great extent 
covered with forests and mountains; and presents 4 
multitude of small lakes, many of which communi- 
cate with each other by streams intersecting the 
country in all directions, and maintaining a large 
extent of marshy unprofitable ground. The scenery, 
however, is finely diversified. presenting “an alter- 
nate succession of forests, rocks, hills and dales, up- 
lands and plains, pasture and arable land, lakes and 
rivers.” ‘The principal lakes are the Delen, imto 
which the river Stenau flows; the Oire-Sjon, which 
may be regarded as an expansion of the Ljusne; the 
Amungew, and the Storsjon. The most considerable 
river is the Ljusne, which intersects the prov. from 
NW to SE, and falls into the gulf of Bothnia to the 
S of Soderhamn. The rearing of cattle, fishing, 
fowling, hunting, charcoal-making, and timber-cut- 
ting, employ together a greater number of hands in 
this prov. than strictly agricultural occupations, 


Tron is extensively wrought; flax is cultivated on 2 


large scale: and a considerable amount of coarse 
linen is made. The laen is subdivided into 8 fog- 
deries, and 5! parishes. Its chief towns are Gefle, 
In ecclesiastical 
affairs it is comprised in the dio. of Upsala. 

GEFREES, a landgerichtbezirk and town of Ba- 
varia, in the prov. of Upper Franconia, 15 m. NE of 
Baireuth, near the Main. Pop. 1,200. It has 
manufactories of linen and cotton fabrics, and seve- 
ral distilleries. Pop. 2b ge8. Gold, silver, and anti- 
mony are found in small quantities in the locality. 

GEGABIB, a town of Northern Egypt, 60 m. 
NW of Siwah, on the road to Barea. 

GEH, or Garm, a town of Beluchistan, in the 
prov. of Mnkran, district and 40 m. W of Kusser- 
Save and 130 m. W of Kedje, on an affluent of the 

Tru. 

GEH-COTHEM, a commane of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limbourg, dep. of Boorsheim. Pop. 812. 

GEHAUS, a village of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
SW of Lengsfeld. Pop. 1,128. 

GEHENKE, a defile in the chain of the Sudétes 
mountains, in Moravia, in the circle and 30 m. NV 
of Troppau. - It is 16 m. in length, and extends from 
Zuckmantel to Engelsberg. | | 

GEHLBERG, a village of the duchy of § 
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gulf. Large ships lie close to its quay; and a eon- | Coburg-Gotha, SE of Ohrdruff, in the 3 
siderable trade is carried on from it in exporting | Walde. Pop. 309. ‘ele 
timber, pitch, tar, potash, and iron; and importing | GEHOFEN, a town of Prussia, in the Ble yj 
al 
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Saxony, regency and 33 m. W of Merseburg, and 
circle of Sangerhausen. Pop. 800. 

GEHRDEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, regency of Minden, SE of Paderborn. 
Pop. 800. 

GEHRDEN, Geenrpe, or GeEERDE, a town of 
Hanover, in the landr. and 7 m. SW of Hanover, 
near the source of the Sud-Aue. Pop. 1,087. 

GEHREN, a bailiwick and town of the principa.- | 
lity of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 12m. WSW of 
Blankenburg, and 29 m. SE of Gotha, at the con- 
fluence of the Wohlrose and Schobser. Pop. o 
town, 1,542; of bail., 9,930. 

GEHUGTE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Lede. Pop. 238. 

GEIB, Hisee, or Hyrsry, a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Liptau, 20 m. NNE of Brezno-Banya, 
and 35 m. SSW of Neumarck, on the r. bank of the 
Hibbieza. Pop. 1,800. 

GEIFERTSHOFEN, a village of Wurtemberg, in 
the circle of the Jaxt, to the E of Gaildorf. Pop. 350. 

GEILENKIRCHEN, or GEILENKIRCHEN - MIT- 
HussHoves, a circle and town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, regency of Achen. Pop. of 
eircle, 21,756. The town is 18m. N of Achen, on 
the Wurm, by which it is divided into 2 parts, dis- 
tinguished as Geilenkirchen Proper and Hunshoven, 
and connected by a bridge. Pop. 1,507. The streets 
are broad, and the houses are built in modern style. 
It has manufactories of cloth and other woollen 
fabrics, tobacco and chiccory, a large soap-work, and 
several tanneries. Near the 5 side of the town, in 
an extensive plain, is an isolated hill, on the summit 
of which is a fine castle. 

GEILNAU, a village of the duchy of Nassau, in 
the bail. and 2m. W of Diez, and 11 m. E of Cob- 
lenz, on the r. bank of the Lahn. Pop. 150. It has 
a mineral spring, a gypsum-mill, and 2 lime-kilns. 

GEIMERSHELM, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Bavaria. Pop. in 1835, 891. | 

GEINSHEIM, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the Pfalz, W of Spire. Pop. 200.—Also a village 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Starkenburyg, 
NW of Leheim. 

GEISA, a bailiwick and town of the grand duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, in the principality of Eisenach. 
Pop. of bail, 6,410. ‘The town is 26 m. SSW of 
Eisenach, and 22 m. WNW of Meiningen, on the L. 
bank of the Ulster, at the coutluence of the Geisa. 
Pop. 1,787, chiefly engaged in agriculture. It has a 
castle, belonging to the grand-duke, a church, and 
an hospital. 

GEISEL, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, which falls into the Saale at Merseburg. 

GEISELHORING, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Lower Bavaria, presidial and 7 m. NE of 
Pfaffenberg, and 20 m. SE of Ratisbon, on the r. 
bank of the Little Laber. Pop. 900. It has 2 
churches, 2 hospitals, several distillers and brew- 
eries and brick-kilns. ‘ 

GEISELWIND, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Franconia, 25 m. WSW of Bamberg, in the | 
valley of the Steigerwalder. Pop. £60. _ J 

‘GEISENFELD, a village of Bavaria, in the circle | 
of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 15 m. NNW of 


Pfaffenhofen, on the 1. bank of the Ilm. Pop. 955, | - é : 
‘in orchards. The inhabitants are employed chietly 


Tt has 2 churches, and possesses several breweries 
and a brick-work. It has a considerable trade in 
staves and planks. An engagement took place here 
in 1796 between the Austrians and French. — 

GEISENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, in_ the 
cirele of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 6 m. NW 
of Vils-Biburg, on the Little Vils. Pop. 556. It 
has 2 churches, and an hospital, and possesses seve- 
ral breweries and a brick-work. 
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GEISENHEIM, a town of the dachy of Nassau, 
in the bail. of Riidesheim, 8 m. SW of Wiesbaden, 
on the r. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 2.400. It con- 
tains a tine castle, a church in which is the mauso- 


an hospital. The environs atford good wine. 

GEISER, See Gevser. 

GEISING (Att), a village of Saxony, in the 
circle of the Erzgebirge, SE of Altenberg. Pop. 448, 

GEISLINGEN, a town of Wurtemberg, m the 
cirele of the Danube, at the foot of the Rauhe-Alp, 
2,216. It has manufac- 
tories of paper, horn, and iron wares, and articles of 
turnery. In the neighbourhood is a mineral spring. 
—<Also a village of Baden, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, SW of Jestetten. Pop. 514, 

GEISMAR, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. 
of Lower Hesse, 1 m. WNW of Fritzlar, near the |. 
bank of the Elbe. Pop. 580.—Also a village of 
Hanover, in the principality of Gottingen. 

GEISPOLZHEIM, a canton and town of France, 
in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, 6m. 5S by W of Strasburg, 
on the Ergers, arrond. of Strasburg. The cant., 
comprising 14 com., had a pop. of 16,433 im 1841. 
The town had a pop. of 2,142 in 1841. 

GEISS, a small river of Hesse, which falls into 
the Fulde. 

GEISS, or Gutssex, a small town of Saxc-Wei- 


the river Ulster. 

GEISSELHORING. a village of Bavaria, in the 
cirele of the Lower Danube, 9 m. SW of Straubing. 

GEISSHUBEL, a town of Bohemia, 20 m. ENE 
of Koniggratz. 

GEITHAIN, or Gerrues, a town of Saxony, in 
the circle and 24 m. SSE of Leipsic. Pop. 3,089. 

GEEDUD, a station in the desert of Bahrouia, 
in Nubia, about 114 m. SE of Old Dongola. 

GELB, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, circle of Krefeld, on the |. bank of the Rhine, 
12 m. NW of Dusseldorf. 

GELBEKIR, a town of Turkey, in Bulgaria, 40 


GELBER. See Garter (Ky). 

GELDERLAND, GuELpREs, or GELDERN, a 
large province of Holland, bounded by the Zuyder- 
zee and the prov. of Overyssel on the N; by Overys- 
sel and by Prussia on the E and SE; by Prussia, 
Limburg, and Brabant on the 5; and by 5. Holland 
and Utrecht on the W. It hasan area of 2,050 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1841, 345,762; on Ist Jan. 1849, 365,855.— 
Of a pop. of 315,033, in 1830, 188,019 were returned 
us Protestants; 118,003 as Catholics; and 2,745 as 
Jews. The surface is in general level, but not so 
flat as the maritime part of the Netherlands: in some 
parts it might even be called hilly. ‘The soil is in 
some parts heavy and turfy, in others light and 
sandy, and, on the whole, not very fertile. ‘The cal- 
tivated land in 1833 amounted to 323,912 bunders; 
a bunder being equal to 2-4736 English acres.. The 
heaths, downs,. bogs, and rush-lands, amounted to 
165,723 bunders. ‘The prov. is watered by the Rhine, 
the Waal, the Yssel, the Leck, and the Maese; it has 
also several large canals. Its principal productions 
are wheat, rye, potatoes, fruit, tobacco, and hops. 
The pasturage is excellent; and the prov. abounils 


in agricuiture, but partly in manufactures,—linen 
being extensively made in this prov., also paper ani 
leather. Iron mities deeur in the cant. of Zatphen. 
The cap. is Arnheim. ‘The, prov. sends 6 members 
to the states-general, and in) point of 
under the high vowt at the Hague. he provincial 
states consist of 90 members.—G. is divided into four _} |. 
districts or arrondissements, via Arnheim, Nimeguen,, H 7 
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Zutphen, and Thiel. These, however, do not com- 


prise the whole extent of the ancient duchy of Guel- 
dres. After the declaration of independence made 
by the maritime provs. of the Netherlands, three of 
the quarters, viz. Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnheim, 
(constituting Lower Gueldres,) joined the league of 
Utrecht in 1579, and formed the Dutch prov. of Gel- 
derland. The fourth quarter (Ruremonde), then 
called Upper Gueldres, remained subject to Spain 


until the peace of Utrecht, when it was made over | 


to the king of Prussia. Part of it was afterwards 
ceded by Prussia to the United provinces, and the 
whole, in 1795, to France. This arrangement lasted 
till 1814, when the whole once more changed masters. 
A part of Upper Gueldres is now included in the 


Prussian prov. of the Rhine; but the greater part 


belongs to Holland, and is included in the prov. now 
described. 

GELDERMALSEM, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Gelderland, 13 m. N of Bois-le-Duc, on the 
l. bank of the Lenoc, 

GELDERS, or Guetpers, a small town of Prns- 


sia, in the regency of Dusseldorf, 20 m. SSE of | 
Cleves, on the Niers. Pop. 5,648. It was the chief. 


town of Prussian Gelderland, and originally gave 
name to the whole prov. The castle was one of the 
strongest fortresses in the Netherlands, but was de- 
molished in 1764. 

GELDERSHEIM, a village of Bavaria, 24 m. 
NNE of Wurzburg. 

GELDESTONE, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. NW 
of Beccles, Area 940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 340; in 
1841, 386. 

GELDORP, a small town of Holland, in N. Bra- 
bant, 4m. ESE of Eindhoven. Pop. 1,200. 


GELEEN, a village of Belginm, in the prov. of 
Limburg, 10m. NNE of Maestricht, near the Geleer, | 


an affluent of the Meuse. 


GELENDJIK, a small bay of the Black sea. on) 


the coast of Abassia, in N lat. 44° 35’. 
sians have a fortress here, 

_ GELINDEN, a commune and village of Belgium, 
- g prov. of Limburg, cant. of Saint-Trond. Pop. 


The Rus- 


GGELISSON, a town and harbour on the § coast 
of the island of Celebes. 

_GELLAH, or Cotzan, a fortified village of Al- 
giers, 120 m. ESE of Constantina, situated on o high 
conical mountain, near the river Mejerdah, wich 
only one narrow path leading to it. It was in for- 
mer times a place of refuge for criminals, who fled 


hither and remained till their friends had com-_ 


pounded for their offences.—Also a town of Tunis, 
sitnated ona rugged promontory, near the r. bank 
of the Mejerdah. Cornelius Scipio fixed his winter- 
quarters here, whence it was called Castra Corneliana. 

GELLE, a town of Darfur, in Africa, 40 m. NW 
of Cobbeh, | 

GELLL a hamlet in the p. of Vainor, in Breeon- 
shire. Pop. in 1841, 268.—Also a hamlet in the p. 
of Llanarth, in Cardiganshire. Pop. 251. 

GELLICK. a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the proy. of Limburg, arrond. of Tongres. Pop. 516. 

GELLICUNDA. a town of India, in the Carna- 
tic, in N lat. 15° 4’. 

GELLI-DEG, a hamlet in the p. of Merthvr- 
Tydvil, in Glamorganshire, 6 m. from Caerphilly. 
Pop. 4,798. 

GELLL-GAER, a parish of Glamorganshire, 14 


m. NNW of Cardiff. Pop. in 1831, 1,825; in 1841, | 


3,215. There are numerous coal and iron-works in 
this parish. — 
GELLIV ARA, a town of Sweden. in N. Bothnia, 


near the source of the Lina, 50m. NW of Tornea. | the pash. of Kars, on 
There are rich iron mines in the neigh- | S of Trebisond, near 


|{ Pop. 1,100. 


a re 


| bourhood. 


| SE of Zamora, 





A mountain, nearly 2,000 ft. high, im 
the vicinity of this place, is said to be almost entirely 
composed of a mags of rich iron ore. 

GELM.A, or Katman, a town of Algiers, the an- 
cient Calama, 60 m. E of Constantina, on the r. bank 
of the Seibus.—Also a town of ‘Tunis, the ancient 
Cilma, or Oppidum Cilmanense, 84 m. SSW of ‘Tunis. 
It appears to have been a considerable city, and the 
area of a large temple is still remaining. 

GELNALU, a village of Saxony, in the circle of the 
Erzgebirge, 5m. NW of Greifenstein, 10 m. SSE of 
Alt-Chemnitz. Pop. 2,500. A considerable quan- 
tity of lace is made here, 

GELNHAUSEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
co. and 12m. ENE of Hanau, situated on a rising 
ground near the Kinzig. Pop. 4,334. It conducts 


an active trade in cattle, wines, and brandy. The 


Bavarians were defeated near this by the French on 
29th October, 1813.—The cirele of G. has an area 
of 150 sq. m., with a pop. of 32,500 in 1540. 

GELOS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of Pau. Pop. 1,041. 

GELROATE, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Louvain. Pop. 876. 

GELSA, a village and harbour of Dalmatia, in 
the island of Lesina, 20 m. ENE of Lesina. Pop.900, 

GELT, a river of Cumberland, which, rising in 
Croglin-fell, falls into the Irthing a little below Haton. 

GELTERSHEIM, a village of Bavaria, in the 
emele of Under Franconia, on the Wehra, 2m. NW 
of Schweinfurt. Pop. 974. 

GELVES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 3 m. 
WSW of Seville, near the r. bank of the Guadal- 
quiver. Pop. 3,654. 

GELZIN NE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. and 
7m. WNW of Namur. 7 
GEMA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 18 m. 
Pop. 400. 

GEMARKE, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
duchy of Juliers, in the Barmenthal, a quarter noted 
for its manufacturing activity, Two centuries ago 
it consisted of nothing but a few farm-honses, but 
now contains above 2,500 inhabitants, with several 
mercautile establishments, and manufactures of linen, 
cotton, silk, and woollen. See Barwen. 

GEMBES, « village of Belgium, im the prov. of 


| Luxemburg, cant. of Saint-Hubert. Pop. 263, 


GEMBICE, or Gemertz, a small town of Prussian 
ae on the Netze, 16m. ENE of Gnesna. Pop. 
700. . 

GEMBLOUX, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
and 10 m. NW of Namur, on an affluent of the 
Sambre. Pop. 2,817 in 1835.—In 1578 the troops 
of Spain obtained a victory here over the Belgic in- 
surgents; in 1704 the Austrians, under Beaulieu, 
were worsted by the French in the neighbourhood 
of this place; and it was not far from this that the 
sanguinary battle of Ligny took place between the 
French and Prussians, on 16th June, 1815, 

GEMEAUX, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Cote-d’Or, eant. of Is-sur-Tille. Pop. 1,051. 

GEMEN, or Greumey, a village of Prussia, in 
Westphalia, 3m. N of Borken, on the Ahe. Pop. 666. 

GEMENOS, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Bouches-du-Rhone, arrond. and 12 m. E 
. Marseilles. Pop. 1,832. ‘There is a fine chateau 
here. - 

GEMERT, a town of Holland, in N. Brabant, 2 
m. N of Helmont. Pop. 1,600, A good deal of linen 


of the finest quality is made here. — 
GEMINI Sax), a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. and 13m. SW of Spoleto. Pop. 1,200,. 


GEMISHKHANA, a town of Asiatic ' ‘orks 
the borders of Armenia, 80 
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The name signifies ‘Silver house,’ and is derived 
from a silvermine in its neighbourhood, which, how- 
ever, does not yield a third part of the metal it for- 
merly did. The town is said to contain 7,000 in- 
habitants, and is better built than most in the Turkish 
dominions. 

GEMKA. See Gamna, 

GEMLICK. See Kemnicn. 

GEMME (Satxte), a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, cant. of 
Saint-Porchaire. Pop. 1,112.—Also a commune and 
village in the dep. of Tarn, cant. of Pampellonne. 
Pop. 1,141. 

GEMMENICH, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, cant. of Henri-Chapelle. Pop. 1.041. 

GEMMES-D'ANDIGNE (Sarste), a commune 
































and village of France, in the eh of Maine-et-Loire, 
cant. and 1m. SW of Segré. Pop. 1,180. 
GEMMES-LA-PLAINE (Sante), a commune 


of France, in the dep. of Vendée, cant. of Lucon. 


iy, 1,268. 
7EMMES-LE-ROBERT (Sarxtr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Mayenne, cant. of Evron. 
Pop. 2,599. 

EMMES-SUR-LOIRE (Sarre), @ commune of 
France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Les- 
Ponts-de-Cé. Pop. 1,175. 

GEMMI—pronounced GuEMMiI—a mountain of 
Switzerland, forming a part of the great chain which 
separates Berne from the Valais. ‘The road to Italy, 
by the Simplon, is carried across the face of this 
mountain, at a maximum alt. of 7,160 ft. above sea- 
level. A little below the verge of the descent it is a 
mere path of from 3 to 5 ft. wide, cut across the 
brow of a precipice 1,600 ft. above the valley beneath. 

GEMMINGEN, a small town of Germany, in Ba- 
den, 6m. NW of Heilbronn. Pop. 1,000. 

GEMONA, a small town of Austrian Lombardy, 
12 m. NNW of Udina, and 21 m. NW of Friuli. 
Pop. 4,800. _ 

GEMONVAL, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Doubs, cant. of Isle-sur-le-Doubs. 
Pop. 257. Coal is extensively wrought here. 

JEMOZAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, arrond. 
of Saintes—The cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. in 
1841, 15,047.—The eom., 12 m..8 of Saintes, had a 
pop. of 2,590. 

GEMS, a river of Styria, in the circle of Bruck, 
flowing into the Salza on the L bank, after a W 
eourse of 15 m. 

GEMSER ALPS, a mountain-range of Styria, 
separating the circle of Bruck on the N from the 
archd. of Austria. 

GEMUND, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 25 m. SE 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 900.—Also a village of 
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Gratzen. Pop. 700.—Also 3 nearly adjoining vil- 
lages of Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Franconia, 
24m. SE of Anspach, distinguished as Geo 
Austria, in Illyria, in the circle and 27 m. NW of 
Villach, on the lL. bank of the Leser. Pop., with ad- 
jacent hamlets, 3,460. Iron and copper are wrought 
in the vicinity. 

GEMUNDEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, on the 
Wohra, 16 m. SW of Fritzlar. Pop. 1,362.—Also a 
small town of Bavaria, at the coufiuence of the Saale 
and Maine, 37 m. E of Frankfort. Pop. 1,543.— 

2 a small town of Upper Austria, on the lake and 
iver Traun, 36 m. WSW of Steyer. It has a great 
trade in salt, and is the seat of the government-of- 
i= for the direction of the salt-works in that dis- 
tr =. 
eee a commune of France, in the dep. of 
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| the prov, of Limburg, cant. of Hasselt. 


Austria, in the eircle of Manhartsberg, 12 m. E of} 
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Charente, cant. of Rouillac, 11 m. NNW of Angou- 
leme. Pop. 1,503. : 

GENALER, a town of Abyssinia, cap. of the dis- 
trict of Agowma, 24 m. E of Axum. 

GENAPPE, a small town of Belgium, in S. Bra- 
bant, on the r. bank of the Dyle, 17 m. SE of Brus- 
sels, and 56 m. Eof Nivelles. Pop. 1,559 in 1855. 
It was the scene of an action between some French 
and British cavalry on the 17th June 1815; and of 
much bloodshed in the night of the 18th, when the 
French were closely purswed by the Prussians. 

GENARGENTLU, or GexaEntu, a mountain-range 
near the centre of the island of Sardinia, 30 m. FE of 
Oristano. It attains an alt. of 6,292 ft. in the Bru- 
nen-de-Spina, and of 6,118 ft. in the Su-Sauscin. 

GENARO (Mowre-pr-San), a mountain of the Pa- 
pal states, 21m. NE of Rome. Alt. 4,185 ft. It is 


| the highest of the mountains surrounding the Cam- 
 pagna-di-Roma, except Guadagnolo; and is perhaps 


the Mons Lueretilis of Horace. 

GENAS, a commune of France, in the dep, of 
Tsere, cant. of Meyzieux, 18 m. NNE of Vienne. 
Pop. 1,575. 

GENASENO, or Gexazzano, a town of the Pa- 
pal states, 24 m. SSE of Rome, on the steep ascent 
of a nearly insulated hill, in a valley behind the 
mountains of Guadagnolo. Pop. 2,396. 

GENAVE, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Jacn, 
10 m. N of Segura-de-la-Sierra. Pop. 825. 

GENAY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, 4m. SE of Trevoux. Pop. 1,271. : 

GENBERABA, a town of Irak, in Persia, 100 m. 
E of Hamadan. 

GENCAIS, a canton and town of France, in the 


| dep. of Vienne, arrond. of Civray, on the |. bank of 


the Clowere. Pop. of cant., comprising 10 com., in 
1841, 10,400: of town, 913. 

ENCK, a commune and village of Belgium, in 
Pop. of com. 
1,550; of v. 500. 

GENDBRUGGE, a commune of Belgium, in E. 
Flanders, cant. of Mille. Pop. 1,275. 

GENDERINGEN, a large village of Holland, in 
the prov. of Gelderland, 21m. SE of Arnheim. Pop. 
2.800. 


GENDIE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the I. bank 
of the Nile, 4 m. N of ‘Abunre. ee 
GENDRON, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Celle. Pop. 198. 
GENDSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Lembeke. Pop. 202.— 
Also a commune in the dep. of Saint Paul. Pop. 85. 
GENEBOSCH, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Lummer. Pop, 244. 
GENEBROCH, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Meerhout. Pop. 375. 
GENECH, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, cant. of Cysoing. Pop. 1,126, 
GENEGUSSY, a town of Montenegro, 9 m. ENE 


n G., | of Cattaro, and 11 m. W of Cettigne, on the r. bank 
Peters G., and Fredericks G.— Also a village of 


of the Rieovernovich. 

GENELAER, a commune of Belgium. in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Meerhout.. Pop. 102. 

GENELARD, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Toulon-sur-Arroux. 
Pop. 1,065. 

GFENEMUIDEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. 


| of Over-Yssel, cant. and 9m. NE of Kampen, and 


ll m. N of Zwolle, on the Zuyder-zee, near the |. 
bank of the Zwarte-water. Pop. 1,200. The ma- 
nufacture of straw-hats forms the chief branch of 
loeal industry. 


GENENDYK, a commune of Belgium, in thé 
| prov. of Limburg, dep. of Quaedmechelen.. 
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of Antwerp, dep. of Meerhont. Pop. 111. 
_ GENERAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Gard, cant. of Saint-Gilles-les-Bouchieries. Pop. 
1,988. It has several distilleries of brandy, and some 
tile-works, 

GENERAL (Serra po), or Covros, a mountain- 


range in Brazil, in the prov. of Goyaz, to the E of | 


the districts of Santa-Luzia and Sao-J ofio-de-Palma. 
Tt forms a ramification of the chain of the Pirinéos, 
and gives rise to the Paranan. 

GENERARGUES, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Gard, cant. and 2 m. N of Anduze, near the |. 
bank of the Gardon-d’Anduze. Pop..650. It has 
manufactories of. woollen fabrics, and quarries of 

sum and hiyry. 
 GENERET, 4 commune of Belgiuni, in the prov. 
of Luxemburg, dep. of Bende. Pop. 204. 

GENES, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

Luxemburg, dep. of Hodister.. Pop. 156. 


GENES (Sart), a commune of France, in the | 


dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Sauzillanges. 
Pop. 1,106. 

GENESEE, a river of the United States, which 
has its source in Potter eo., in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania; runs N into the state of New York, in which 
it waters Alleghany, Genesee, Livingston, and Mon- 
roe cos.; and, after a total course of 145 m., of which 
125 m. are in New York, falls into Lake Ontario at 


Charlotte, between Gerundegut and Bradock’s bays. 


Its principal affluents are the Canaseraga and Hem- 
toc on the r., and on the |. the Allen’s and Black 
creek. It is navigable to Carthage, a distance of 4 
m. At Rochester it descends by a series of falls and 
rapids 226 ft., over a distance of 3 m., and several 
falls occur in the upper part of its course: The ter- 


ritory through which this river flows is said to be ane | 


of the finést portions of the Union.—<Also a county 
in the state of New York, comprising an area of 473 
sq. m., gently undulating, and drained by Allen’s, 
Black, and Tonawanda creeks. Its soil consists of 
sandy loam, and is extremely fertile. Iron ore, lime- 
stone, aud salt springs, are found in the locality. 
Pop. in 1840, 59.587. Its capital is Batavia. —Also 
a central county in the state of Michigan, containing 
4 superticies, generally undulating, of 504 sq. m., wa- 
tered by Flint and Shiawassee rivers. Its soil is a 
fine sandy loam. Pop. 4,268. Its capital is Flint. 
— Also a township of Alleghany co., in the state of 


Genesee and Swan creeks. It has a hilly surface, 
but possesses a fine soil. Pop. 578.—<Also a town- 
ship of Potter co., in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 


127.—Also a township of Genesee co., in the state 


of Michigan, 65 m. NW of Detroit, intersected by 
Flint river. Pop. 425,—Also a township of Milwau- 
kee co. in the state of Wisconsin. Pop. 238. 

GENESEO, a township of Livingston co., in the 
state of New York, U.S., 230 m. W of Albany. 
The surface presents a series of elevated terraces 
and of valleys, watered by affluents of Genesee river, 
and is generally fertile. Pop. 2,892. The village 
stands on an elevated plateau, about 4 a m. E of 
Genesee river. Pop. 900.—Also a village in Henry 
£0 zm the state of Hlinois, 146m, NNW of Spring- 

eic 

GENESLAY, a commune of Frante, in the dep. 
pt Orne, cant, of Juyigny-sous-Andaine. Pop. 

;090. 

GENEST (Le), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Mayenne, cant. and 4 m. NNE of Loiron, 
on the 1. bank of the Vicoin. Pop. 1,072.— Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. 
and 4m. ENE of Pierre-Buifiéres, on the Briance, 
Pop. 706. It has a valuable lead-mine, 


| there remain evident proofs. 


mune of France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, 
cant. of Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 2,126. Cattle are 
extensively reared in the locality, 

GENEST L’ENCLOISTRE, or Gexest D’Am- 
BIERE (SAIsT), a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Vienne, cant. and 2m. W of L’Eneloistre. Pop. 
1,385. Fairs for cattle, grain, and vegetables, are 
held monthly. 

GENEST-MALIFAUX, a canton, comimune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Loire, arrond. of 
Saint-Etienne, The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. 
in 1851, 8,828; in 1541, 9,017. The town is 7 m. 
SSE of St. Etienne, near the r. bank of the Seméne. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,666. Ribbon is the chief article of 
local manufacture. Fairs for cattle and linen are 
held 6 times a-year. 

GENESTELLE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Ardeche, cant. of Antraigues, 10 m. W of 
Privas. Pop. 1,975. Fairs for cattle are held twice 
a-year. 

GENESTRIAUX, a commune of Belgium, in the 


prov. of Hainault, dep. of Grand-Rieu. Pop. 61. 


GENET-LERPT (Satst), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Loire, cant. of Le Chambon. Pop. 
1,305. 

: GENETS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


| the Manche, cant. of Sartilly, 5 m: W of Avranches, 


near the sea. Pop. 1,010. It has extensive salt- 
works. 

GENETTE, a commune ‘of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Rebecq-Rognon. Pop. 91. 

GENE’V A, a canton of Switzerland, forming the 
SW extremity of the country; and bounded on the 
N by the cant. of Vand and the lake of G.; on the 
E and 8 by Savoy: and on the W by France. It is 
a small territory of only 4:31 German, or 91-5 Eng- 
lish sq. m., extending along both banks of the lower 
or 5 extremity of the lake of G., and of the Rhone, 
which issues trom it; and hemmed in on the NW by 
lower offsets of the Jura; and on the E and SE by 
the Voirons and Saleve ranges in Savoy. The entire 
valley or basin in which the city of G. and the lake 
are situated, is about 70 m. in length, and varies in 
breadth from 15 to 30m. It is bounded on the N 
by the Jura, which ranges, like an enormous wall; 
along the horizon. On the § it is defined by the 
lower calcareous range of the Alps, which, bending 


to the N, unite with the Jura, and tlose up the vale 


New York, 20 m. SW of Angelica, watered by Little | at the W extremity, where a narrow chasm, 


called 
L’Ecluse, through which the Rhone escapes, is cut 
through the mountains. This is abont 13 m. W of 
G., “and must,” says Bakewell, “have been pro- 
duced either by erosion or a forcible disruption of 
the strata. Before this chasm was formed, the 
waters of the lake covered the whole valley, of which 
The height of the 
Jura above the vale, varies from 3,000 to 3,500 ft.; the 
nearest part of the range is about 12 m. distant from 
G. Though its outline is too straight for picturesque 
effect, its sides present many bold projections and 
deep indentations, which, from-the varied accidents 
of light and shade, have frequently dn imposing ap- 
pearance. On the 5H of the valley, the mountains 
called the Great and Little Saléve, present their 
escarpments to it, which are nearly perpendicular, 
exhibiting a bare face of stratified limestone, which 
appears heavy and formal. The mountains obstruct 


the view of Mont Blanc from G., but it is visible 


immediately after passing the N gate; and also by 
walking half-a-mile from the W gate. The principa 
mountains of the Savoy Alps, seen from above the 
walls of G., on the S, are the Buet and the Aiguilles 
d’Argentitre. Their summits are covered’ witht 
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shaped summit of the Buet for Mont Blane; it is 
about 50 m. distant from G., but such is the trans- 


parency of the atmosphere, and the magnitude of 


the object, that its stratification on that side, which 
is too steep to retain the snow, is distinctly percep- 


tible from the town of G., even without the aid of a 


telescope. Midway between the Buet and G. rises 


the Mole; its conical summit forms a conspicuous. 


and distinguishing feature of the landscape, from 
almost every part of the vicinity of G. This moun- 
tain is considerably below the lower line of eternal 
snow, but its summit generally begins to be covered 
with snow early in autumn, and remains so till near 
the beginning of May. The snow descends or re- 
cedes on its sides, according to the temp. of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, which, seen from 

r. serves as a kind of mountain-thermometer, to 
indicate the state of the weather in the higher Alps. 


It need scarcely be added how greatly the vast ex- | 


panse of the lake heightens the beauty of the scenery 
from almost every. station in the vicinity of G." 
The cant. itself does not contain any very high 
mountains, but the whole district is considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea. The soil is dry 
und sandy, and not particularly fertile, furnishing 
only six months’ consumption for the pop. ‘The cli- 


mate is mild; but the country is exposed to sharp | 


and cold winds, and winter is sometimes very severe. 


—The ‘arrowy Rhone’ is the principal river; and | 


though it enters the lake of G, “thick us pea soup,” 
at its efflux at the SW énd of 'tlie lake is of a blue 
colour, “to a depth,” says Lord Byron, “\L have 
never seen equalled in water, sult or fresh, exeept in 
the Mediterranean and Archipelago.” "The Arve 
joins the Rhone on the L. bank, 1 m. ‘below its exit 
from the lake. The Verso, the Vengeron, and the 
London, water the district lying between the flanks 
of the Jura and the Rhone and the lake. 

Population, &c.] The Helvetian Almanac esti- 
mated the pop. of this cant. in 1817 at 40,000, In 
1834, it amounted to 56,655. The census, in 1836, 
gave the following results: viz, 28,305 males, and 
30,361 females. Of these, 18,023 males, and 20,153 
females, or 65 per cent. were Genevese; 8,677, or 
15 per cent., belonged to other cantons; 11,553, 
(6,057 men, aud 5,776 females,) or 20 per cent., were 
foreigners. Classified according to religious persna- 
sions, the Protestants were 33,062; Catholics, 24,995; 
Jews, 109. 'The pop. of the cant. in 1843 was re- 
turned at 61,871, of whom 34,254 were Protestants, 
and 27,504 Catholics. French is the language of the 
country, but the lower classes use a patois dialect. 
‘The French of the educated Genevese is in a great 
measure free from the vicious pronunciation of the 
Germans, but it is commonly less distinctly articu- 
lated than at Paris. The majority of the inhabitants 
are—it has been seen—of the Reformed church, whose 
pastors here amount to 25, 14 of whom are stationed 
within the citv. The church of G. is interesting to 
every Protestant as having been the cradle of some 
of the leading reformers, and the city itself has been 
called ‘the metropolis of Protestant Europe;’ but it 
would appear that the successors of Calvin and Tur- 
retin have essentially departed from the doctrines of 
their predecessors, and have almost ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Socinianism. ‘The total 
expense of the Protestant church amounts to 62,500 
francs, of which 20,000 f. only are charged to the 

‘budget: the difference arises from some special funds 
belonging of old to the Genevese. There are 16 
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try parishes is 1,20 f each; that of the curates of 
Carouge and G. is much higher, but they have to 
pay their assistauts themselves. The cant. contri: 
butes 4,000 f. to the expenses of the bishop of the 
diocese. — The total expense of public instruction 
amounts to 106,000 f.; the difference is supplied 


from funds referred to under the head of the Pro- 


testant church. From this source are defrayed all 
the expenses of the superior council of public in- 
struction, of the academy, of the colleges of G. and 
Carouge, half the salaries of the schoolmasters of the 
rural commuties, which are at the charge of the 
state, aiid finally, the maintenance of the observatory, 
of the inuseums, and the annual subsidies contributed 
to various learned and other societies for the advance- 
ment of the arts, ‘The academy of G. is very ancient, 
aud enjoys no small reputation among the learned. 
It consists of + faculties,—theology, law. science, 
and belles lettres. There are 20 titled professors, 
whose salaries are fixed at about 1,600 f, and 14 
honorary or assistant professors, many of whom give 
lectures without fee. The college and academy of 


|G. are of ancient renown. Calvin was their founder, 


and Theodore de Beza one of their professors; and 
in the present day they have a very distinguished 
list of professors.—The government is a mixture of 
aristocracy and democracy; but the influence of 
Austria is felt so powerfully here that the senate 
have in many instances been compelled to order 
foreigners, who were obnoxious to that power, in- 
stantly to quit their territory. The spirit of the 
people, however, is good, and well-evinced on every 
opportunity. The legislative power is exercised by 
ia body of 270 metibers, who are elected by all citi 
wens above 25 yeurs of age, and paying direct taxes 
tu the extent of 15 f. per annuni, About one-sixth 
of the members vatate by lot every year. The exe- 
cutive council, or council-of-state, is composed of 24 
members, who are elected by the representative 
cotncil from among themselves, and hold office for 
8 years. Its members, however, are submitted to a 
serutiny every year; and if there be 126 votes against 


| any member, he loses his seat in the council-of-state, 


and returns to the council-of- representatives. In 
every commune there is a municipal council, presided 
over by the mayor, who is appointed by the council- 
of-state—The revenue of the cant., on an average of 
5 years, amounts to about 867,000 f., chiefly raised 
by indirect taxes. OF this sum about 62.000 f. is 


raised by a duty of 24 centimes per quintal on the 


vross weight of goods imported into the canton; 
65,000 £ by a tax of 8 ventimes, or $d. sterling. of 
all letters received im the canton; G0;,W00 f. from the 


salt monopoly; 15,000 f. on tolls at the gates; 96,000 


f. from land-tax; 75,000. f. from a property-tax, 
which is levied in a way wholly dependent on the 
good faith of the contributor, on all fortunes exceed- 
ing £5,000, at the rate of one-half per mil up td 
45,000 f., and 1 per mil on all above that sum: other 
taxes are a personal tax of 3 f 25 cent. paid by all 
electors; a@ tax on servants, on carridges, and on 
licenses to trade. ‘There is no public debt; and the 
expenditure equals the income.—The municipal go- 
vernment consists of 4 syndics with « salary of 2,000 
f. each, and 20 councillors-of-state with half that sum 
each, The judicial body comprises u court of primary 
resort, civil and correctional, composed of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, cight judges: and a registrar; 


# court of appeal in civil and correctional cases, and 


ulso criminal cases in the first stage, composed of a 
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‘pastors in the city of G., and 14 in the other com- | president, a vice-president, 6 judges, and a registrar. 

‘munes. They are divided, in respect of salaries, } The salaries are the same in both courts; that of the 

‘into three classes, of 2,800 f., 2,300 f., and 1,800 f. | president is 1,800 f.; the vice-president has 1,600 a. 

The state provides for the Roman Catholic church. | a judge, 1,200 f. The bar pattakes in the fone BL } te 
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The stipend of 20 Roman Catholic curates of coun- | the court and the tribunal, It consists of a procu~ 
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resident, and 2 deputics, who receive that of a 
judge.—The military force, or guard, consists of a 
ae en of artillery of 126 men; and a company of 
gendarmerie of 86 men. The militia service is obli- 
gatory on all Genevese between tlie ages of 20 and 
45 years—The contingent to the confederation is 
405 men, and 29,325 f.—The cant. sends 3 deputies 
to the federal diet. 

The city of Geneva is situated in N lat. 46° 12’ 
15”, and E long. 6° 9’ 5", on the contines of Savoy 
and France, at the S extremity of the lake of G., 
where the Rhone issues from it in a rapid transpa- 
rent stream of a beautiful blue colour, The principal 
part of G. is situated on the lL. bank of the Rhone, upon 
a rising ground, “bout 80 or 90 ft. aliove the level of 
the lake. The whole city—which has an area of little 
more than four times the extent of Russell square in 
London—is surrounded, except towards the lake, 
with high walls and fortifications, which were berun 
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lege, the public library, the hos ital, the theatre, and 
the places of worship. The cathedral (a), situated in 
the ipper part of the town, is a large modern church 
of Gothic architecture in the interior, with a fine 
organ, and windows of painted glass. It is built of 
rough marble, and presents a peristyle of 6 Corin- 
thian columns supporting a pediment. The view 
from the top 
i magnificent. The other churches of Geneva have 
} Nothing remarkable in their appearince, That of St. 

| | Madelaine (4) is very plain without, but neat within ; 
and the church of Fustiere (c), in the square of the 
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same name, is riiore like a large house than a reli- 


uninteresting building. with large Gothi¢ halls, and 
has a singular paved stairtdse without any steps, like 
nn inclined plane. t 
: iens of ancient armour, and arms for 12,000 men. 
|i The college (f) is a quadrangular building. Each 
; class has a separate and commodious school-room on 
the ground-floor; and the upper part of the building 
contains apartments for the use of the principal or 
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reur-general, whose salary is equal to that of they at the commiencenient of the 17th cent., under the 






of the cathedral is very extensive and’ 


history in G:, one of the most celebrated is that of the 


| _ gious edifice. The hotel-te-ville (d) is situated in| cient lei ‘ eng ’ 
the upper part of the town. It ig an sntient. and cient wall built in 1366 by William de Marcossal: 


| the great Calvin lived and probably died, in the Rue 
The arsenal (e) contains speci- | 
/nute ta the public fountains. It has likewise ex 


cellent baths, both warm and cold. Bath 
erected in the very middle of the Rhone, where 





general inspector, and for the public library of the | 
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direction of Agrippa d’Aubigné. The ramparts now 
serve as proménades, G. is irregularly built; and 
as a large portion of it stands upon very uneven 
ground, somie of the streets are extremely steep. 
The houses are lofty, consisting frequently of 4 or 5 
stories, built of sandstone, and covered with dark tiles, 
bat rather solid and spacious than elegant in their 
prevailing structure. In the cenntiéctad part of the 
town, many of them have gloomy arcades of wood 
supported by nige wooden pillars, which rise to the 
very top of the hduse, and thus protect the foot-pas- 
sengers from the effects of sun and rain. The French 
and Scotch practice of living on floors or /lats appears 
to prevail, The upper part of the town forms a 
striking contrast with the lower part, not only from 
the splendid views which it commands, but also from 
the admirable houses that it contains. The prinetpal 
public edifices and establishments, are the cathedral 
of St. Pierre, the hotel-de-ville, the arsenal, the cal- 
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city, fouliided by Bonnivard. and containing about 
40,000 printed volumes, and 200 MSS: The botanic 
garden (g) was laid out under the direction of the 
eminent botanist Decandolle. The public hospital 
(A) is a large quadrangular building, and along with 
other four charitable establishments, occasions an 
annual expense to the state of 80,000 crowns. The 
theatre (i) is a neat edifice situated near the S gate 
or Porte Neuve.—Among the collection’ of natural 


able chemist Theodore de Sausstire, the son of*the 
celebrated Sanssure.—The principal piece of antiquity 
at G. is the Tour Maitresse (2), a remnant of the an- 


Protestanté will visit with emotion the house in which 
des Chanoines (m m).—G. is supplied with water by 


a hydraulit machine, which raiges it to the height of 


100 ft., and furnishes 500 pints of water in a mi- 





issues from the lake. .A warni min 
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ata little distance from Sallenche: the temp. of its 
water is 33° R.—There is perhaps no city in the world 
which can boast of such an immense variety of splen- 
did and interesting views as G. The principal pro- 
menades within the city are the Treille (nn), the Bas. 
tions, and the Place-de-St.-Antoine (0 0), from which 
there is a fine view of the lake, with the various 
villas on the side of Cologny as far as Yvoire, where 
the lake begins rapidly to expand itself. The Rhone, 
In its passage through G. is crossed by three bridges: 
the Pont-des-Bergues (p); the Pont- (Gendarmerie (r); 
and the Pont-de-Frise (s). An iron bridge (#f) has 
been thrown across the wet ditches in front of the 
Bastion-du-Cendrier,.—The country in the environs 
of G, is grand and beautiful. In the immediate 
vicinity it presents a level surface, slightly diver- 
sified with gently sloping hills of low elevation, and 
richly adorned with neat country-houses, cheerful 
villages, and groves of horse-chestnut. The r. or W 
bank of the lake is more interesting than the Savoy 
side. The snowy sammit of Mont Blanc, though 60 
m. distant, in clear weather, is a principal feature in 
every landscape. About a quarter of a league from 
the town, on the road to Fernay, the Mole, a hill 
about 4,516 ft. above the level of the lake, first pre- 


sents itself among the Eastern Alps. To the r. of 


this rise the Great and Little Saléve, 3,022 ft. high, 
and remarkable for the whiteness of their limestone 
rocks, which seem to impend over the town, though 


in reality 5 m. off. On the 1. the round mountain | 


of the Voiron, 3,112 ft. high, stretches its enormous 


and well-wooded flanks far to the E; and between it 
and Saléve, rises the round and beautifully shaped | 


hill of Montoux, 625 ft. high. Between the Mole 
and the Voiron is seen the Aiguille-dles-Argentieres; 
and at a little greater distance the rounded sum- 
ae ere Buet. The mountains of Brezon and 

ergi (4,000 or 5,000 ft. high), appear between the 
Mareen the Saléve; and nee abe Mont Blanc 
rises in all its majesty to the height of 15,744 ft, 
Looking to the NE, we observe from the village 
ealled Little Sacconez, all the mountains which 
stretch beyond Montreux and Chillon, at the E ex- 
tremity of the lake, as far as Molesson, which is 
5,047 ft. high, and is situated above the Gruveres in 
the cant. of Friburg, or about 17 leagnes in a straight 
line from Geneva. To the W and the N, the grand 
ridge of Jura stretches its uninterrupted length, Its 
three highest summits are, the Reculet de Thoiry, 
4,062 ft. high; the Dole, 3,948 ft.; and the Monten- 
dre, 4,036 ft. 

The Genevese carry on some manufactures of wool- 
len, muslin, chintz, silk, and porcelain; but the prin- 
cipal occupation is watch-making, which, with its 
branches, employs 7,000 persons. A great part of the 
continent is supplied with watches from this place: 
even the watchmakers of Great Britain buy largely 
both in G. and Neufchatel. The average annual ex- 
port to England is from 6,000 to 10,000 watches, and 
the average price about £10 sterling. The jewellery 
sent from G. to England represents a value of about 
£60,000 perann. The watches of English manufacture 
do not come into competition with those of Swiss 

troduction. “The commercial affairs of G.,” says 

Ir. Bowring, “ have undergone a great change since 
the French revolution. Before that revolution many 
extensive establishments for the manufacture of 
printed cottons existed, which no longer remain, 
owing to the various prohibitions and heavy custom- 
house duties which the neighbouring countries, in 
imitation of England, imposed on all foreign fabrics, 
under the idea that the wealth of England grew out 


of its anti-commercial and prohibitory system, in- | 


stead of causes wholly foreign to it. Various other 
kinds of manufactures were established, but all have 





| quently above the maximum stated. 


first Tuesday of August, and continue 
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been abandoned with the exception of the important 
trade in watches and jewellery, which, owing to the 
great valne, the small bulk, and the well-known 
purity of the gold, may bid defiance to all the cus- 
tom-house keepers in the world. The entire freedom 
of commerce in G. has greatly increased its trade 
for consumption; there is hardly one of the 20,000 
strangers eho annually pass through or take up their 
residence in the town who does not become a _pur- 
chaser of some of the articles of its commerce, de- 
sirous of profiting by the extensive choice and the low 
price which the magazines of manufactured articles 
offer in competition with the same species of manufac- 
ture in England, France, or Germany.—The wages of 
domestic servants in the rural part of the cant. are,— 
for men from 140 to 240 f, per ann.; for women from 
60 to 120 f. Higher or lower wages than these may 
be considered as exceptions to the general rate. The 
wages of agricultural labourers are, for men, from 
23 to 40 sons perday. When the Jabourer is board- 
ed, his daily wages are usually about half the above, 
Women receive from 13 to 2] sous per day, inclnd- 
ing 24 sous for sonp-money. During harvest, the 
wages of men as well as women vary and rise fre- 
Domestic men- 
servants in town are paid from 250 to 420 f. perann.; 
female servants from 90 to 250 f. In the manufac- 
ture of watches, jewellery, or goldsmith’s work, almost 
everything is done by piece-work. Watch-makers 
may earn from 70 to 190 f. per month; makers of 
musical boxes from 120 to 280 f.; those who do the 
engine-turning from 96 to 280 f.; some of the work- 
men who make the movements may earn from 3 to 
64 f. per day; others from 25 to 50 sous per day,— 
those ‘works which fall to the share of the wome 
are of the latter class. In occupations nnconnect 
with the manufacture of watches or jewellery. work- 


ing locksmiths may be reckoned to earn from 2 to 


if. per day; and cabinet-makers from 30 to 65 sous. 
The making of mathematical, surgical, and other in- 
struments, jewellery, and tovs, is also carried on to 


some extent.—The Genevese are a highly literary 
people, and perhaps no town on the continent affords 


greater facilities to » man of literary habits. The 
svstem of education also which prevails at G. is ad- 
mirable. The first department resembles that of our 
Eton or Westminster schools. It is conducted by 11 
masters, called regents, under the superintendence of 
a rector, a principal, and the academy of professors, 
Children from the age of 5 to 16 are successively 
taught reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, and 
the elements of Greek, Latin, and mathematics. The 
college is divided into 9 classes, each having a eepa- 
rate and commodions class-room. The scholars gen- 
erally continue a year in each class, and no one is 
permitted to leave his form till he is fit for being 
promoted toa higher one. An account of the de- 
grees of good and bad conduct of every boy is regu- 
larly and faithfully kept, which is summed up at the 
end of the week. Twice every year prizes are dis- 
tributed for good conduct, and for progress in study; 
and once in the year exercises are proposed to each 
class, and prizes are adjudged to the best. These 
prizes are distributed on the day called ‘the Day of 


| Promotion,’—the day before that on which the pro- 


perly qualified students are promoted to a higher 
class, A grand solemnity is on this occasion cele- 
brated in the cathedral church, and is attended by 


all the public bodies in their robes, and by crowds of 


citizens of every class. The second department of 


the system of education at G., is intrusted to the 


professors, who occupy the highest station in th 
academy. It is subdivided into different classes, 
auditoires. All the courses of lectures begin on the 
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winter, with several vacations, which amount to be- 
tween 4 and 5 months in the year. Four years’ at- 
tendance is necessary to complete the studies of this 
department: the two first are devoted to the belles 
lettres, and the two last to the different branches of 
philosophy. When the student has completed this 
course, which he generally does at the age of 18, he 
may then attend to the study of divinity, law, or phy- 
sic.—So early as 1478, there were printers at Geneva. 
The book-trade has ever since been very flonrishing 
here, and many works which their authors durst not 


publish in France have issued from the presses of| 


this city. Of the multitude of eminent scholars and 
writers that Geneva has produced, it will be sufficient 


to mention the names of Diodati, Tronchin, the three 


Turettines, Isaac Casaubon, Abauzit, Spon, Rous- 
sean, Bonnet, Le Sage, De-Luc, Lefort, Decandolle, 
Senebier, the two Saussures, Pictet, Mallet, Dumont, 
Sismondi, Necker, and his daughter Madame de 


Stael, Holstein, Huber the blind naturalist, and the | 


celebrated painters Bonnet, Petitot, and Arland,— 
The mean temp. at G. is 49°-28. The mean temp. 
of winter, 24°70; of spring, 47°66; of summer, 
64°-94; of autumn, 50°. 

*At G. and its vicinity, the sky, in the months 


of November and December, is much covered with. 


clouds, which hide the mountains, but do not, like 
our autumn-fogs, often descend so low as to touch 
the ground in the valley. These Clouds seldom rise 
higher than about 1,800 ft. above the lake. On 
ascending to that elevation, the atmosphere is often 

nite clear, and the higher Alps are seen rising 
throngh the vapour, like mountainous islands in the 
midst of the ocean, splendidly illumined by the sun. 
The atmosphere of G. is sometimes obscured by 
elonds for several weeks in the winter, while Lan- 
sanne and Vevay, at the other end of the lake, are 
enjoying bright sunshine all the day; but the wea- 
ther is often beautifully fine in February; and from 
the middle of April to the end of October, the cli- 
mate may generally be called delightful. As G. is 
situated 1,220 ft. above the level of the sea, the dif- 
ference of mean temp. between this city and London 
is considerably less than the difference of lat. would 
indicate. ‘The summers are seldom oppressively hot, 


and in this respect the climate differs from that of | 


Lyons, which is only $ deg. further S. The differ- 
ence of the lat. from that of London is most sensibly 
perceived in winter at G., by the increased length of 
the days, and this is made still more perceptible by 
the clearness of the atmosphere; indeed G. enjoys 
two hours more useful day-light than London in 
December and January. The number of frosty days 
at G. in winter, may, perhaps, somewhat exceed those 
im England, though on an average the temp. may be 
nearly the same; but the cold is more severely felt 
at G., being generally accompanied by the dise, an 
E or NE wind, which is dry, keen, and penctrating, 
and when violent, often produces inflammation of 
the throat and trachea, attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and dread of suffocation. This disorder 
is Called /a grippe.” [Balkewell.] 


_ History] The name Genera is said to be derived from two Cel- 
tic words gen, signifying ‘exit, and er or o#, signifying ‘river.' 
But, although this name was used by Casar, in the Latin of the 
Middle ares it is always termed Gebenna. The territory of the 
cant. of G. formed part of the country of the AMobroges in Caesar's 
time. The city was twice destroyed under the Roman emperors, 
In 1052 it was united to the German empire. Charlemagne held 
a council of war at Geneva, and created a count of Genevois, In 
the Middle ages, G. was subject both toa bishop and acount, who 
often disputed each other's respective powers and privi The 
emperor Conrad recognised the supremacy of the bishop in the 
11th cent.; but the count’s rights at last fell into the hands of the 
dukes of Savoy, to whom the bishop succumbed. The citizens 
of G. had many privileges conferred on them by the emperors. 
Hence arose new disputes; but the dakes being pressed by the 


French on the one side, while the Genevese were supported by the | 
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Powere banished om this occasion. 


| mities stretches in the direction NE by E. 








Swiss on the other, could not easily make good their claima; and 
in 1524 the city released herself from ducal government, and, nine 
years after, from the control of the bishop also, by openly adopt- 
ing Protestant doctrines, Several families, adherents of the duke, 
In 1602, the reigning duke of 
Savoy mate a last attempt to get the clty into his power by 
surprise: the attempt failed, and an annual festival was institated 
to commemorate the defeated escalade. In 1603, by the media- 
tion of Berne, Zurich, and Henry IV. of France, a permanent 
accommodation was effected with Savoy, by which that power 


| renounced all her claims, and the three mediators guaranteed to 


G. a free government. This constitution was a mixture of de- 
mocracy and aristocracy. The citizens formed the general or 
sovereign council, which had power to make laws, and to decide 
in matters of importance to the public weal, A great council, 
consisting of 200, and subsequently of 250 members, was elected 
from among the citizens; and from these a small council of 25 
members was chosen, under the presidency of the syndic, to 
which was introsted the executive power, the public treasure, 


and the management of the ordinary daily business. As early 


as 1536, however, it was determined that nothing should come 


| before the great council till the smaller had signified its appro- 


bation, and that the great council should first approve whatever 
wis presented to the This form of government was 
retained for a long time, to the entire satisfaction of the people, 
but it at last, as might have been anticipated, degenerated into 
an oligarchy,—particular families monopolizing the more impor- 
tant offices. Symptoms of disaffection thus produced discovered 
themselves in the course of the 18th cent. in violent eruptions of 
popular indignation, and reiterated demands for an amendment 
of the constitution. The evil was increased by the old constitu- 
tion of G., according to which the inhabitants were divided into 
three classes: viz., the citizens, or such burgesses as were by 
birth entitled to citizenship, and were eligible to all offices; the 
hourgecis, or such commoners as sprang from families recently 
introduced from abroad, who might attend the general council, 
but could not be members of the smaller council, nor bear public 
office; and lastly, the householders, or commoners at large, em- 
bracing all such as had no right of citizenship whatever, and 
whose descendanta were simply styled natives. Each of these 
classes had its own special reasons for discontent: and this ena- 
bled the small council to sustain itself longer fn its usurped privi- 
leges. In 1781, however, they broke out into violent rupture. 
The strife was terminated by the mediating powers, headed by 
the French minister, Vergennes, in favour of the oligarchy: but 
the consequence was that many families emigrated to Constance, 
to Neufchatel, to England, and to America, carrying much of the 
capital, and of the skill and industry of the country with them, 
A later revolotion, in 1789, placed the rights of the cltizens on a 
better footing. and many of the emigrants and exiles returned: 
but the French revolution now broke out, and during the reign of 
terror, in 1792, Soulavie, who had been appoluted French resi- 
dent at Geneva, acted over there the horrible scenes then taking 
place in France. To this storm sneceeded a few years of tran- 
quillity. In 1798, French troops were quartered in the city, which 
was. now incorporated with the republic of France, as the capital 
of the dep. of Leman. On the 30th of December 1813, G. capitu- 
lated to the allies; and since then it has formed the 29d canton of 
the Helvetic confederation. By the treaty of Vienna, in March 
1815, the king of Savoy ceded the town of Carouge. and some 
ether small territories, to this cant.; while France ceded Versoy. 
These cessions were made chietly with the view of opening up a 
free communication between G. and the other cants. of the con- 
federacy, 


GENEVA, a village of Seneca township, Ontario 


¢o., in the state of New York, U. S., near the NW 


extremity of Seneca lake. Pop. in 1840, 3,600,— 
Also a township of Ashtabula co., in the state of 
Ohio, 195 m. NE of Columbus, on the § shore of 
Lake Erie. Pop. 1,215.—Also a township of Wal- 
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worth co., in the state of Wisconsin, 75 m. SE of | 


Maison. Pop. 595. . . 
GENEVA (Lake op), an extensive lake in Swit- 

zerland—the Lacus Lemanus of the ancient Romans, 

and the Lac Leman of the French—resembling in 


its general shape the form of the moon when she 


is a few days old, with the horns curved towards the 
5. The concave side embraces Savoy; the convex 
side, the Pays-de-Vand; and a line joining its extre- 
The ex- 
tent of its basin, exclusive of that of the Rhone, is 
524,546 hectares. Its length measured along the 
great arch which forms the coast of Savoy, is 18? 
leagues, but when measured in a straight line across 
Chablais, it is only 14}. Its greatest width, which 
is between the towns of Rolle and Thonon, is 34 
leagues. Its breadth at Nyon, near Geneva, is* 
league; and from this place it constantly diminishes 


to Geneva, where it is only 300 or 400 t. wide. 
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is about 620 ft. deep about a league from Evian; 
near the castle of Chillon it is only 312 ft.; but in an 
intermediate place in the environs of Meillerie its 
depth is 950 ft. ‘The lake occupies 26 sq. leagues; 
and its height above the level of the sea is 1,134 ft. 
according to M, Pictet, or 1,154 ft. according to Sir 
G. Shuckburgh. It is said to have once extended as 
far as Bex, about 4 leagues up the Rhone. The village 
of Port Vallais, once on the banks of the lake, is now 
half-a-league distant from it. From the year 1626 
to 1726, a large tongue of land, half-a-league long, 
and 120 ft. wide, was formed between Villeneuve 
and the mouth of the Rhone. These alterations are 
doubtless due to the quantity of earthy materials, 
“the ruins of ahundied hills,” which the Rhone, and 
other feeders of the lake, are perpetually depositing 
in its bosom; and Captain Hall predicts that at some 
future epoch, ps the distance must be utterly 
beyond the reach of 

G, will see a magnificent plain where they now behold 
a magnificent lake.” No fewer than 42 rivers empty 
themselves into this lake. 
principal of these, enters it by three branches, and 
issues from it in two; and after forming an island 
containing part of the town of G., they unite, and at 
the distance of 4 of a leagne below that city reccive 
the Aar. In 1711, the Aar was so much swollen 
that it pushed back the Rhone, and their united wa- 
ters flowed back into the lake of G., which they dis- 
coloured even to the distance of a league from the 
town. The lake never freezes, excepting a few paces 
from its margin; in very severe winters it freezes be- 
tween G. and the bank of sand. Its waters have a 
beautiful blue colour; and such is the general purity 
of the atmosphere, that a town upon its banks illu- 
minated by the sun may be easily seen at the distance 
of about 40 m.. In autumn, fogs 120 ft. in perpendi- 
eular height often rest upon the lake when it is the 
finest weather among the mountains. It is peculiar! 
subject to sudden agitations, similar to those whic 
have been seen in Loch Tay, the lake of Constanz, 
and some other lakes: without wind or any other 
apparent cause, the water rises suddenly, and de- 
scending again, forms a species of ebbing and flowing 
which lasts for several hours. ‘These oscillations 
sometimes attain the height of 5 ft., but seldom ex- 
eced 2 ft., anid in the greater number of cases are 
confined to a few inches. This phenomenon, which 
is called seiches, is particularly scen near Geneva. 
‘There are no islands in the lake, excepting a small 
one with a few trees near Villeneuve. It contains 
29 different species of fish. The most common winds 
on the lake are the bise or N wind, and the sechard 
or NE wind; and the most dangerous are the bise and 
the vavdeise or SE wind. Sometimes when the bise 


is very strong, boats can go from Savoy to Geneva, a 


distance of 15 leagues, in 4 hours. Four or five 
steam-boats traverse the lake daily, making the voy- 
age from G. to Villeneuve, and back, in 83 hours.— 
The lake of G. is undoubtedly the most beautiful 
lake in Enrope; that of Constanz alone has been 
supposed to equal it. It is impossible to convey any 
idea of its varied beauties to those who have not tra- 
velled along its banks. On the SE, E, and NE, it is 
encircled with lofty mountains 5,000 ft. high, while 
on the 8, the SW, and the W, the banks of the Pays- 
de-Vand rise im terraces from 200 to 600 ft. high, 
resting on the flanks of the ridge of Jura, which oc- 
cupies the whole of the western horizon. 

GENEVA (New), a village of co. Waterford, i 
m. 5 of East Passage, 5 m. ESE of Waterford, an 
on the shore of the Pits 
_ GENEVIEVE (Saint), a county in the state of 
‘Missonri, U. S., comprising an area of 400 sq. m., 

bounded on the NW by the Mississippi, and drained 
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computation, “the inhabitants of 


The Rhone, which is the | 


of Brabant, dep. of Denrne. 












by Au Vase and Establishment rivers, and Cold water 
creek. It presents a generally hilly surface, but in 
the low ground is extremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
3,145. Its capital, which beara the same name, is 61 
m. 5E of St. Louis, on Gaboutie creck, about a mile 
from the W bank of the Mississippi. Pop. 1,607, 
chiefly French. 

GENEVIE'VE (Sais Te), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Aveyron, arrond. of 
Espalion. The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 
1851, 6,880; in 1841, 7,180. The town is 23 m. N 
of Espalion, on the Argence-la-Vive. Pop. 1,839. 
Fairs for cattle are held 3 times a-year.—Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Oise, cant. and 2 m.S 
of Noailles. Pop. 1,124. Horn lanterns and toys 


| are extensively manufactured here. 


GENEVIE'VE BAY (Satste), an indentation of 
the NW coast of Newfoundland, on the SE side of 
the straits of Belleisle. 

GENEVIE'VE-DES-BOIS (Sarsre), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Loiret, cant. of Chatil- 
lon-sur-Loing, 15 m. from Montargis. Pop. 1,063. 

GENEVIE'VE-EN-BRAY, a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 7 m. 
E of St. Saen. Pop. 750. 

GENEVILLA, or GrsEsruia, a town of Spain, 
im the prov. of Navarra, partido of Estella, 36 m. 
WSW of Pamplona, on the r, bank of the Ega, Pop. 
390. Linen is manufactured here. 

GENEVILLIERS, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Seine, cant. of Nanterre, 7m. NNW of Paris, 
near the Seine. Pop. 1,200. 

GENEVINE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
Pop. 118. 

GENEVOIS, or GENEVESE, ms administrative 
province of Sardinia, m the div, of Savoy; bounded 
on the N by the Rhone and by the Swiss cant. of 
Geneva; on the NE by the prov. of Faucigny; on the 
SE by the prov. of Upper Savoy; and on the SW and 
W by Savoy Proper; and comprising an area of 17,050 
hect., divided into 7 mandamento, and containing 
113 communes. Pop. in 1821, 76,045; im 1839, 
100,005. Several-branches of the Pennine Alps ex- 
tend along the NE and SE confines of the prov., and 
it is intersected in its entire extent by their ramifica- 
tions. It is watered by numerous mountain-torrents, 
of which the principal are the Ussez, the Fier, aud 
its affluent the Cheran; and towards the centre is 
Lake Annecy, an extensive and extremely pictur- 
esque sheet of water. The soil is generally well-cul- 
tivated, and produces grain, chestnuts, and wine, in 
great abundance. Its capitalis Annecy. This coun- 
try, which is one of the provs. comprised by the act 
of the congress of Vienna in the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland, anciently bore the title, and passing through 
various hands fell ultimately to the house of Savoy. 
From 1792 to 1815 it constituted a part of the French 
dep. of Mont Blanc. 

GENEVRAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Haute-Saone, cant. of Saulx. Pop. 188. 

GENEVRE, a summit of the Cottian Alps, on the 
confines of France and Piedmont, between the dep. 
of the Hantes-Alpes and the prov. of Suga, 5 m. 
ENE of Briancon, and 22m. SW of Susa. Ie rises 
to the height of 1,843 toises or 11,785 ft. above sea- 
level. 

GENEYNDE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Tongerloo. Pop, 164. 

GENFER-SEE. See Lake or Geneva, 

GENGENBACH, a bailiwick and town of Ba- 
den, in the cirele of the Middle Rhine. The bail. 
contains 11,525 inhabitants. The town stands on _ 
the 1. bank of the Zinzig, 7 m. SE of Offenburg, and [~~ 


20 m. SE of Strasburg. Pop. 2,400. It is enclosed © 


by a wall, and has 3 suburbs, 2 churehes, an hospital, 
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GENIS-D’HIERSAC, or Guenis-pres-MeEvtt- 
E'RES (SAINTE), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Charente, cant. of Hiersac. Pop. 1,410, 

GENIS-LAVAL (Sarst), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Rhone, 
‘arrond. of Lyon. Pop. in 1831, 45.250; im 1841, 
17,988. The town is 5 m. SSW of Lyon. Pop. in 
1841, 2,226. Fine carpets, paper- hangings, pig- 
ments, ink, straw-hats, and buttons of all kinds, are 
extensively manufactured here for the market of 
Lyon. Cattle fairs are held 5 times a-year. The 
environs produce good wine, and contain beds of coal. 

GENIS-TERRE-NOIRE (Satxt), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire, cant. of Rive-de- 
Gier, 13 m. NE of Saint-Etienne. Pop. 1,870. 

GENISSAC, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Gironde, cant. and 8 m. WNW of Branne, on 
the 1. bank of the Dordogne. Pop. 1,115. Wine is 
grown in the locality. 

GENITO, a village of Pawhatan co., in the state 
of Virginia, U. 5., 28 m. W of Richmond, consisting 
in 1840 of about 6 dwellings. 

GENIX, or Gents (Saint), a mandamento and 
town of Sardinia, in the div. of Savoy, prov. of Savoy 
Proper, 18 m. W of Chambery, on the r. bank of the 
Guiers, near its confluence with the Rhone. Pop. 
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a fine hall, and the remains of an ancient abbey. 
Fairs are held twice a-year. 

GENGOUX-LE-ROYAL (SatxTE), a canton, 
commune, and town of Franee, in the dep. of the 
Saone-et-Loire, arrond. of Maeon. The cant. com- 
prises 21 com. Pop. in 1831, 11,853; in 1841, 11,908. 
The town is situated at the foot of a mountain, on 
an affluent of the Grone, 25 m. NNW of Macon. It 
has a manufactory of hats, and several tanneries; 
and possesses an extensive trade in wine, the produce 
of the locality, which is thought the best of Magon- 
nais wines. Fairs for cattle are held six times a-year. 

GENIES (Sarxr), a commane of France, in the 
dep. of the Dordogne, cant. of Salignae, 9 m. N of 
Sarlat, on the 1. bank of the Coly. Pop. 1,457. It 
has some iron-works. | 

GENLIES-DE-MALGOIRES (Sarxt), a commune 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Gard, cant. of 
» St. Chaptes, 12 m. SW of Uzts. Pop. 1,308. It 
has manufactories of caddis, and several silk-mills and 
tanneries. The loeality produces good wine. Cattle 
fairs are held here twice a-year. 

GENIES-LA-CHAMP (Sart), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Ardeche, cant. and 5 m.5 
of Challard. Pop. 1,085. 

GENIEZ, or Genres-pe-Dromont (Sarnt), a 
commune of France, in the dep. of the pages oe 
cam. and 7 m. NE of Sisteron, and 15 m. NW of 
Digne, in an elevated and uncultivated district. | 
Pop. 482. It has a mine of lead. On an adjacent | 
summit is a hermitage, which occupies the site of the | 
ancient Theopolis. 

GENIEZ, or Gentes-pE-Rive-p'Out (SArtnT), a 
canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of Aveyron, arrond. of Espalion. The cant. com- 
Wises 3com. Pop. in 1831, 9,182; in 1841, 9,076. 


GENLEAT, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. 
of Brabant, dep. of Lasne-Chapelle-Saint-Lambert, 
Pop. 360. 

GENLIS, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Céte-d’Or, arrond. of Dijon. The 
cant. comprises 26 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,183; in 
1841, 10,637. The town is 12 m. SE of Dijon. 
Pop. 969. It has 2 annual fairs for cattle and chins- 
ware.—Also a town in the dep. of the Aisne, cant. 

he town is 12 m. ESE of Espalion, in a beautiful | and 3m.NofChauney. Pop. 754. It has a mann- 
valley, and is intersected by the Lot. ‘The streets | factory of sugar from beet-root. 
are straight, spacious, and well-paved, and the| GENLY, a commune of Belzium, in the prov. of 
houses well built. It has a communal college, and | Hainault. Pop. 594. 

a chamber of commerce, and possesses numerous] GENNARO. See Genano. 

manufactories of woollen fabrics, of caddis, and of |} GENNEP, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
hats, a wool-spinning mill, and numerous tanneries. | of Limburg, 60 m. N of Maestricht, on the L bank 
Timber forms its chief article of trade. Cattle fairs | of the Niers, and near the r. bank of the Meuse. 
are held 6 times a-year. Pop. 1,085. It has a Catholic and a Protestant 

GENIL, or Xewt, a river of Spain, in Andalusia, | chureh, and several manufactories of woollen fabrics 
which issues from a small lake on the NW side of | and cotton-spinning-mills, and extensive tanneries. 
the Sierra-Nevada, in the prov. of Granada, runs | In the vicinity are the ruins of a castle which was 
destroyed by the French in 1710. 


WNW past Granada, Santa Fe and Loja, enters 
GENNES, a canton and commune of France, in 


the prov. of Gordova, bathes the walls of Ecija, and 

after a total course of about 150 m., flows into the | the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, arrond. of Saumur. 

Guadalquiver, on the L bank, near Palma, and 33 | The cant. comprises 15 com. Pop. in 1831, 9,678; 
in 1841, 9,428.—Also a commune of France, in the 
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m. SW of Cordova. Its principal affluents are the 






Darro, Cubillas, Rianzul, and Cabra, on the r., and 
on the |. the Dilar and Salado. 

GENILLE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Montresor, 7 m. NE of 
eee the r. bank of the Indroye. Pop. 1,954. 

t has 2 fairs annually for crain, cattle, hemp, and wax. 

GENIPABU, a cown or Brazil, in the prov. of 
Bahia, district of Cachoeira, on a lake of the same 
name. Pop. 900.—Also a village in the prov. of 
Parahiba, dist. of Pianco, on the Piranhas.—Also a 
village in the prov. of Maranhio, dist. of Riachio, 
on the |. bank of the Bio-das-Balsas. See also 
Ceara-MIRm™. 

GENIS, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Dordogne, cant. and 6 m. E of Exidenil, on the 1. 
bank of the Haute-Vezire. Pop. 1,393. 

GENIS (SarstTe), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the ep of the Charente-Inferienre, 
arrond. of Jonzac. The cant. comprises 17 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 13,571; in 1841, 13,279. The town is 
8m. NW of Jonzac. Pop. 963. The locality pro- 


duces wine of good quality. 
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dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Argentré, 12 m. 
SSE of Vitré. Pop. 1,789.—Also a commune in 
the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. of Bierne. Pop. 1,324. 

GENNETELL, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Noyant. Pop. 1,018. 

GENNETON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Deux-Sévres, cant. and 6 m. N of Argenton. 
Pop. 600. Fairs for cattle and implements of hus- 
bandry are held twice a-year. 

GENNEVAUX. a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of L’Eglise. Pop. 208. 
—Also a commune in the dep.of Musson. Pop. 87.. 

GENNEVILLIERS, a commune of France, in. 
the dep. of the Seine, cant. of Courbevoie, 3 m. W 
of St. Denis. Pop. 1,113. 


GENNYS (Sart), a parish in Cornwall, on the 
Bristol channel, 9 m. NNE of Camelford. Area 
5,530 acres. Pop. 609. 


GENOA, a duchy and administrative division of 
the Sardinian states, extending along the shores of 


the gulf of G., and comprising an area of 1,577 Italian. 


sq.m. It embraces 7 provinces, viz.: 
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| - ; ‘ apes sity and its tributary the Vobia; on the S by the Pol- 
ees CLERGY ELE DEE, a cevera and the Besagno, both flowing into the gulf 

larehg) © Ge aan ite Lape of G. It has an area of 265 Italian or geog. sq. m. 

Chiavari, : 268 107.953 Pop. in 1825, 208,291; in 1839, 366,000. Besides 

| Di Levante, 196 73,139 the city of G., it comprises the towns of Recco, 
i 2h hae : ae 73.503 Nervi, Pegli, Sestri-di-Ponente, Voltri, and Arenzano. 
5 . 2 bid The city of Ge’noa [Ita.., Genova; Frexcn, 
it 1577 674,988 | Genes], once a celebrated republic, now the capital 


division. It is physically divided into two districts: 


‘from £20 to £24 sterling. One acre of wood and 
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The above are subdivided into 271 comuni and 55 | 


mandamenti. The general boundaries are Nice, 
Piedmont, Parma, and Modena. The chain of the 
Apennines bending around the gulf of G., from 
which it never recedes above 18 m., divides the basin 
of the gulf of G. from that of the Po. To the former 
belong the rivers Aroscia, Centa, Polcevera, Be- 
sagno, Sturla, Magra, and Vara, which have all 
necessarily short courses; to the latter, the Bormida, 
the Orba, the Serivia, the Staffora, and the Trebbia. 
The islands of Palmaria, and Galinara, near the 
coast, and of Capraja near Corsica, belong to this 


viz.—The Highlands, which are almost entirely bar- 
ren; and the Riviera, a small tract stretching along 
the coast, from which it rises like a terrace-—The 
climate is delicious; and so mild that the most deli- 
cate fruits of the south prosper here. ‘The inhabitants 
of the coast are principally employed in building 
ships, navigation, and fishing. The territory is gene- 
rally hilly and rocky; the enltivated land in each of 
the provinces is from one-fourth to one-third; the 
remainder is woody, pasture, and waste. Oranges. 
lemons, chestnuts, and grapes, are the fruits chietly 
grown. The size of farms depends upon the quality 
and situation of the land. Larger farms of good 
land near the towns are about 9,000 sq. canes, or 
six acres, and nearly double in the interior. ‘The 
conditions upon which land is usually rented is by 
leases for 8, 5, 7, and never more than 9 years. In 


the provs. of G., Savona, Albenga, and Chiavari, the | 


farmers usually pay the rent in cash or in produce, 
such as wine, olive-oil, grain, &c., at a fixed priee 

upon in the lease. In the provs. of Novi and 
Levante the produce is divided between the proprie- 
tors and the farmers; two-thirds of the seeds are 
usually furnished by the proprietors, and the other 


third by the farmers. The average rent of one acre | 


of cultivated land near G. is from 500 f. to 600 f., or 


pasture in a good situation is rented at about 300 f., 
or £12 sterling; rocky land, where sheep and goats 
are sent to feed, at about £2 per acre. The cultiva- 
tion of grain is scarcely worth notice in the provs. 


near the sea-coasts; in the interior one-half of the | |=: 


arable laud is usually under wheat. Wheat and 
Indian corn are generally sown alternately every other 
year, on the same land. The land tax is fixed every 
year by government. It is 5 francs 50 cents, or 4s. 
5d. upon every 1,000 franes, or £40 of valued land, 
according to the public registers. Farmers pay 2 
franes, or 1s. 7d., to government yearly, and where 
the communes are deficient of fands to pay for the 
communes’ expenses and the support of the poor 
when sick, they are subjected to an equal sum to- 
wards defraying the said expenses. Hach farm of 
about 4 or 5 acres supports a family: during harvest 
extra labourers are generally employed. 
The prov. of Genoa Prorer, as distinguished 
from the division of G., is bounded on the N by the 
division of Alessandria and the prov. of Novi; on the 
E by the provs. of Bobbio and Chiavari; on the 5 
G.; and on the W by the prov. of 


/are in strong contrast with the naked ap 


of the above division and proy. of the Sardinian 
states, is situated in N lat. 44° 24" 20", E long. 8° 
62’ 55”, 75 m. SE of Turin, 73 m. S$ of Milan, and 
90 m. NW of Leghorn; at the N pomt of that part 
of the Mediterranean called the gulf of Genoa; on 
the declivity of a hill, and stretching, in the form 
of a crescent along the beech, at the base of a 
ridge of the Apennines, which is cleft into a fork or 
double promontory at some little distance from the 
sea, On the land-side it is surrounded by a double 
wall, of which the inner (aa), which is only about 500 
or 600 yds. from the sea, encloses the town, and has a 
circumf. of about 6m. ‘The outer, called the Nuove 
Thura(6 65), erected between the years 1626 and 1622, 
takes in several hills, with the two fortresses of the 
Sperone and the Begato, which formerly commanded 


| the town, and has a circuit of nearly 7 m.; yet, from 


the commanding nature of the ground, G. is a place 
of great strength, as was exemplified by the long 
and vigorous resistance made in 1800 by the French 
garrison, under Massena, when blockaded on the 
sea-side by the British, and assailed landwards by 
the Austrians. When viewed from the harbour, 


Genoa and its cnvirons rise in a compact mass of 


buildings, like a marble amphitheatre, from the wa- 
ter’s edge; the port, flanked by its two Bignntic moles 
and lighthouses. forming the base of the triangle. 
The white builcings, erected on suecessive terraces, 
nee 
of the bold bleak range of the Apennines that form 
the back-ground. and give the town an air of great 


| magnificence,—worthy of its epithet ‘la Superba;’ 


but the interior does not altogether correspond to 
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these impressions. The houses are indeed well- 
built, but the streets, though clean and admirably 
paved, are so narrow and irregular that in many 
places it is almost impossible to pass them in a car- 
riage, and the common vehicle in use for visits 1s 
the sedan chair. ‘This extreme density of the houses 
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| F hati causes a pleasant shade, and bids defiance tothe ¢ 

scorching heat of the sun, but makes the city oa I I 

pear dark and melancholy particularly in winter.~~wy ~~ 

The few piazze or squares of G. open toward the™ }/' 
¢ ane 


vona. It is 30 m. in length from E to W; and 
varies in breadth from 12 to 21m. The Apennines 
\| intersect it from W to E, and cover it with their 


4 ramifications. On the N it is watered by the Scnivia 
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rincipal churches, and the theatre of Carlo Felici. | serving the national galleys. ‘Two towers are erected 
Three streets, however, the Strada-Balbi, the Strada- ; on the moles, one as a light-house, the other for the 
Nuova, and the Strada-Nuovissima, form striking | defence of the harbour. <A thick wall runs along 
exceptions; they are regular, spacious, lined by mag- | the quays between the houses and the harbour, which 
nificent buildings, and the more impressive to a| entirely conceals the latter from view. In 1822, 
stranger from following each other in succession. | 1,685 vessels = 164,755 tons, of which 141 = 19,967 
In these streets are to be found the residences, or. as | tons were British, entered the harbour of G.; in 
they are termed, palaces of the great families; build- | 1839, 2,829 = 293,467 tons, of which 102 = 16,854 
ings which display the attractions not only of archi- | tons were British; and in 1846, 2,424 vessels = 
tecture, but of painting and sculpture. Marble co- | 297,147 tons, of which 119 = 22,359 tons were Bri- 
lnmns, rich friezes, balnstrades, statues, fountains, | tish. 
areades, and galleries, all formed of the same costly | The trade of G. is still considerable, though vastly 
materials, are here intermingled with terraced gar- | inferior to what it was in the 14th and 15th cents., 
dens in which bloom the orange, myrtle, and olean- | and though there is now, to use the language of 
der with a luxuriance unknown in colder climes; | Lady Morgan, “no vestige of the superb merchant 
but the access to these palaces is often rendered un- | of the olden time of the republic.” This diminution, 
pleasant from the crowds of beggars which beset | vulgarly ascribed to the successful rivalship of other. 
them. The principal of these family-residences are | states, is in reality to be sought in the expensive 
those of Durazzo, Doria, Serra, Negro, Cattaldi, | wars in which the republic engaged. At present G. 
Cambraso, Pallavicini, Lereari, Carega, Brignole, | exports the products of a large extent of adjacent 
and Balbi. Marble quarries abound in the neigh- | country, such as cheese, hides, rice, and fruit, anid 
bourhood of G., and this is the cause of so rich a | in particular olive-oil, to a great annual value; also 
display of thet material throughout the city; but the | her own manufactures, viz. paper, soap, works in 
modern palaces are nearly all faced with stueco. marble and alabaster, jewellery, and bijoux in coral, 
G. contains a number of public edifices. The most | silks, damasks, and velvets, for the last of which G. 
remarkable are the Palazzo-della-Signora, the an- | has long been celebrated. The yearly value of the 
cient residence of the doge, and the place of meeting | different silk and satin manufactures is from £200,000 
of the public bodies. Its interior was destroyed by | to £300,000; the raw material is partly raised at 
fire about 75 years ago; and thongh the great and | home, and partly brought from Calabria, Sicily, and 
little council-rooms still ocenpy their former place, | the Levant. The jewellers of G. excel in the manu- 
the fine wainscoting and ceilings have all disap- | facture of gold and silver filigree. Among minor 
peared. The arsenal possesses a number of mili- | articles of manufacture are hats, maccaroni, candied 
tary relics and trophies. Before the first French | fruits, chocolate, white lead, and artificial flowers. 
revolution, the number of churches was 32; of re- | Of imports the chief articles are corn from Sicily, 
ligious houses, 70. Several of the former are mas- | and occasionally from Barbary; rawsilk from Sicily; 
terpieces of architecture, but they are too richly | iron and naval stores from the Baltic; linen and 
ornamented with pictures, statues, and alti and bassi | sail-cloth from Germany; coals, tin, lead, sugar, 
relievi, for places of worship. The church called | hardware, and cottons from England. ‘To these are 
Dell Annunciata, and the cathedral, are the most | to be added wool from Spain, wax and cotton from 
conspicuous. The elegant church of Carignano was | the Levant, and from the United States different 
built at the expense of a citizen of the name of'| articles of colonial produce. Most of these articles, 
Sauli; and his grandson erected a monument of | not excepting corn, are imported for the supply of 
equal magnificence, the Pente di Carignano, 100 ft. | the adjacent conntry, as well as of the city; partly 
in height, connecting two hills, and forming one of | also for Switzerland, France, and Gibraltar. The 
the favourite walks of the Venetians. There are| total value of the imports into the port of G. in 
few fountains for public use, but they abound in | 1839 was £4.271,300, of which £842,484 were from 
er houses. The theatres are three in number. | England and her dependencies. The exports in th 
he hospitals of G. vie with its palaces in magnifi- | same year amounted to £2,677,596, of whieh £149,556 
cence. The great hospital for the sick and infirm, | was to England. The transit-trade is considerable, 
founded in 1420, and the Albergo-dei-Poveri, or | and was facilitated by a law passed in 1751, and an- 
poor-honse, founded in 1564, are magnificent build- | other in 1815, which enabled the merchants to de- 
ings; but their funds, formerly ample, were absorbed | posit goods in its porto-franco, without paying duty, 
by the exactions of the French. Still G. is not de- | unless taken out for home-consumption.—It has been 
ficient in establishments for the poor. The deaf and | recently suggested that G. may be advantageousl 
dumb asylum, founded in 1801 by the abbate Assa- | made the port of arrival and departure of the mai 
Fotti, 1s regarded as a model institution of its class. | between England and Alexandria, when it shall have 
The private houses are neat and durable, generally | obtained an uninterrupted line of railway communi- 
high, and with flat roofs covered with grey slate. | cation with the railroads along the Rhine. On this 
The inns, though better than in many other parts of subject one of the best-informed of our London jour- 
Italy, have more stateliness than convenience.—The | nals remarks: “The difficulties of the navigation of the 
exchange, where the noble merchants of G. formerly | Adriatic, and the uncertainty of access to the port 
carried on their mighty trade, is now occupied by ; of Trieste, from the winds which sweep down from 
_ frnit-sellers.—The harbour is in the form of a semi- | the mountains, are well known. The sea-passage 
circle, whose diam. is abont 1,000 fath. It is en-| to G. is more certain and regular, its harbour is easy 
Ss by two strong moles, the Molo vecchio(e) onthe | of approach, and the landing safe at all seasons. In 
E side, and the Molo nuovo (d) on the W. The water | respect of distance and the time required to effect 
is deepest at the new mole, and can admit ships of | the passage, the route from Alexandria to G., and 
80 guns. ‘The mole-heads bear from each other NE | that from Alexandria to Trieste, are about equal. 
by and SW by W: the distance between them is | With regard to the land-journey, the advantages of 
350 fath., but the entrance is difficult, and the direc- | the G. route are obvious. At present the distance from 
tion from E to W must be taken with great care. | G. to London by Bellinzona, piace. eat ee 
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The harbour is also madequately protected from the | is 898 m., one-third of which is 7 
SW wind, but the bottom is clay and holds well.| and 34 m. is mountain-trayelling. Tt can be pert 
} On the N side of the large harbour is a smaller one | formed in 72 hours, or, allowing 5 for delays, in.77.— 
|, called Darsena, which ts used for refitting and pre- | The distance from Trieste to London, by Tneptdek 
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and Mayence, is 945 m., which may be performed 
according to estimate in 96 hours; which in one trip 
was actually performed in 97 hours, an average of 6 
trips giving 106 hours. On this route one-twelfth 
of the travelling is by rail, and 100 m. over moun- 
tains. This is the present comparative state of these 
lines. If the projected railway extensions on the 
two routes be completed, the distance from G. to 
London will be 946 m., but this will be effected in 54 
hours; the distance from Trieste to London, 1,164 
m.,in 65 hours. In the land part of the journey the 
advantage which the G. route has it is sure to main- 
tain. The quickest journey from Alexandria to 
Trieste was performed in 9 days 21 hours; on an 
average of 6 trips, 10 days 124 hours were required ; 
by G. it can be accomplished in 8 days and 17 hours. 
Supposing everything effected that is now mere pro- 
jection, the G. route will be accomplished in 8 days 
5 hours, that by Trieste in 8 days 16 hours.” [Daily 
News.) The Sardinian government in 1817 increased 
greatly the import duties; but it has happily caught 
the better commercial spirit of the present day, and 
is now manifesting “every disposition to remove re- 
strictions on trade, and especially to promote the 
transit and interchange of goods by establishing a 
line of traffic in competition with the Anstrian ports 
of Venice and Trieste, and with the Austrian rail- 
roads of NE. Italy. The Piedmontese railway will 
shortly be opened, from the base of the Alps and the 
frontier of Switzerland, to the port of G. All that 
now remains to be completed in this vast undertak- 
ing is the masonry of the huge tunnels under the Ap- 
ennines between Novi and G.; and the time is pro- 
bably not very distant when another gigantic tunnel 
will burrow through the chain of the Alps them- 
selves, and connect the plains of Italy with Switzer- 


land. Already, however. the trade of G. has in- | 


creased to an enormous extent, and that port. which 
has many obvious advantages over its rivals in the 
Adriatic, is probably destined to become the mari- 
time terminus of a line of communication passing 
through the free and nentral states of Central Eu- 
rope, and wholly independent of the commercial 
systems of Austria and France. Leghorn, Venice, 
and Marseilles, will no doubt be stimulated bv this 
competition, of which they have already some expe- 
rience; but it may be shown that no line offers greater 
facilities to the independent trade of N. and 5. Europe 
than that which would extend from Rotterdam and 
Cologne to the harbour of the old Ligurian republic. 
The Piedmontese government is so well aware of the 
importance of this trade to the national interests, 
that it proposes to remove altogether its dock-yard 
and arsenal from the port of G. to the gulf of Spez- 
gia, which had been marked out by the genins of Na- 
poleon for a vast naval establishment. The space 
thus obtained at G. will be converted into commer- 
cial docks.” [‘Times.]—A line of direct steam-com- 
munication from G. to New York has just been or- 
ganized, and an exclusive grant made for the work- 
ing of the line to a company in New York, who are 
to place upon it two steamers of 1,200 tons each, 
and to make voyages monthly between the two ports, 
touching at Madeira, to join the English Brazilian 
line, and perhaps at one or two ports of Spain. The 
importation of cotton into G. during 1850 amounted 
to 15,000,000 francs; direct steam - communication 
will not : 
tirely for home-consumption. When the railway to 
Switzerland is completed, G. will, by its monet: 
largel: ¥ supply that manufacturing country with its 
raw ma e A” Bailing-vessels from the Mediterranean 
to Am | take on an average three months to com- 







to increase this amount, which was en-| 


The bank of G. was in the day of its prosperity 
one of the greatest establishments of the kind in En- 
rope. It was the oldest bank of circulation in En- 
rope, having been founded in 1407, on the occasion 
of several individuals advancing sums to govern- 
ment; and it came in the course of time to number 
among its debtors some of the greatest powers of 
Europe, particularly Spain. A small tax on the 
funds invested in it was productive of a revenue to 
the republic, and the bank in return had certain pri- 
vileges; but all these were abolished in 1798, and 
the establishment was finally dissolved by Bonaparte. 

The pop. of G. in 1766 was 100,000; in 1800 it had 


fallen to 80,000. In 1837 it amonnted to 97,621, 


exclusive of the garrison, amounting to 8,000, and 
the merchant-seamen, numbering 9,636. G. is the 
sec of an archbishop, whose province comprehends 
the former territory of the republic, and was divided 
into 4 bishoprics. The established religion is Ca- 
tholic; but other creeds are tolerated, without ex- 
cepting the Jews. It is the seat of the superior ju- 
dicial court for the prov., and of an admiralty coun- 
cil. The French civil and commercial codes have 
been retained in the practice of these courts. ‘The 
city possesses a university with 50 professors, an aca- 


'demy, 6 communal schools, and a public library of 


50,000 vols.. It has a navigation school, and several 
learned societies of very old standing; yet education 
is not generally diffused here, nor has this city pro- 
duced many men who rank high in the republic of 
letters. Amongst its poets, Chiabrera can be quoted 
with praise, but he stands alone. Andrew Doria is 
the most celebrated character of which it can boast. 
Columbns was born in the territory, but not in the 
city of G. Neither has G. been distinguished for the 
birth of eminent artists; yet in the decoration of its 
public edifices it bears ample proofs of the liberal 
taste of its principal citizens, the chief ornaments of 
the city having been erected at the expense of pri- 
vate individuals. 


History.) The most ancient inhabitants of this country were 
the Lirurians, who in the first and second Ponie war were con- 
quered by the Romans. After the dissolotion of the Roman em- 
pire in the west, G. became Incorporated with the great kingdom 
of the Longobards, and fell with it onder the dominion of the 
Franks. On the partition of Charlemagne's empire, the city and 
immediately surrounding territory of G. became independent, and 
shared the fortunes of the Lombardian cities till the end of the 
lith cent. The situation of the city was favourable for com- 
merce, and the Levant trade flourished here earlier than even at 
Venice. In the beginning of the 12th cent., G. having become 
master of the Golfo-de-la-Spezzia, a struggle ensued with Pisa, 
which lasted for 200 years, and was only terminated by the Ge- 
noese getting possession of the island of Elba, and destroying the 
harbour of Pisa, In 1174 G. possessed Montferrat, Monaco, Nice, 
Marseilles. almost the whole coast of Provence, and the island of 
Corsica. Her violent feuds with Venice were terminated by treaty 
in 12782; and her commerce reached its greatest height about the 
middle of the 15th cent. At that time the markets of Constantl- 
nople were wholly supplied by the bold merchants of Genoa, who 
had taken possession of Caffa, now Theodosia, in the peninsula 
of Taurida. Under their auspices Caffa became one of the finest 
commercial towna In Europe The Genoese at this time also 
commanded the Black sea, and likewise a communication by the 
Caspian sea, by which they reeeived the costly merchandise of 
India. Had they embraced a wise colonial system, and endea- 
voored to unite the interests of their colonies with those of the 
mother-coontry, they might in the 14th cent have risen into a 
commercial power like Holland; but when Mahommed IL. con- 
quered Constantinople, he seized the Genoese colonies on the 
Black sea, whieh fell an easy prey, while party-spirit agitated the 


interior of the parent state. The democratical party, and the dit 


ferent parties of aristocrats, maintained an iucessant struggle for 
political preponderance in G., till 1379, when, with a view to put 
an end to these contentions. a doge was elected by the people as 
first magistrate for life. Bot the struggle of party nevertheless 
continued, and civil anarchy arose to such a height, that in sev- 
eral instanees foreign dominion was forced upon the Genoese. In 
the midst of these troubles the hank of St. George was founded in 
1407: and in 1528 anew and more permanent order of things waa 
introduced, which subsisted til the end of the 18th cent. The 
form of govermment was highly aristocrat 
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divided into old and new; and the doge might be taken trem | 
either class. G. gradually lost all her foreign possessions; Cor- | 


sica, the last of them, revolted in 1750, and was ceded to France 
in 1768. In 1797 the form of government underwent a complete 
change under the French domination. Two years afterwards 
this part of the Genoese territory was retaken by the Austrians; 
but after the battle of Marengo it was again seized by the French. 
and anew constitution was established, under the name of the 
Ligurian republic, in 1802, at the head of which a doge was 
placed with a senate, These arrangements were, however, of 
brief duration; and G. was speedily incorporated with the French 
empire. The navy of G. ounce so formidable in the Middle ages, 
at this period consisted only of 4 or 6 galleys, and some armed 
sloops: but her mercantile marine, though only a shadow of what 
it was formerly, was still respectable. In 1815, when the re- 
verses of the French armies had shaken the power of Bonaparte 
throughout Italy, the Genocse, encouraged by England, shook off 
their yoke. and received the English troops with cordiality. Their 
envoy to the congress made the most solemn protest against any 
resolution inimical to their independence; but the British minis- 
ter allowed them to be handed over to Sardinia, which was, to 
use the language of Sir James Mackintosh, “to put the keys of 
Italy in hands too weak to hold them.” G. partook of the great 
insurrectionary movements of 1849, and the citizens of G., in the 
first ebullition of their patriotic fervour, expelled the garrison, and 
proclaimed a provisional government. 

GENOA, a township of Cayuga co., in the state of 
New York, U..5., 161m. W of Albany, on Big Sal- 
mon creek, Pop. in 1840, 2,593. Pop. of village 
200.—Also a township of Delaware co., in the state 
of Ohio, 23 m. N of Columbus. Pop. 1.193.—Also 
a township of Livingston co., in the state of Michi- 
gan, 48 m. WNW of Detroit. Pop. 504. 

GENOA (G@uLF or). a large bay of the Mediterranean, bathing 
the 3 shores of the Sardinian provinces in the peninsula of Italy. 
Tt is difficult to assign exact limits to this gulf It might be re- 
garded as having its entrance lying between the mouth of the 
river Var, the extreme point of the Sardinian mainland, in E 
long. 7° 16° 58", 4 m. to the W of Nice, on the NW, and the pen- 


insular projection of Piombino in Tuscany, in E long. 10° 42° 10", | 


on the SE; and as thus bathing the shores of the Sardinian provs. 
of Nice and Genoa; those of the duchies-of Massa-Carrara and 
Lucea, aml the W shores of Tuscany. Ent it is more usual to 
confine the appellation to that portion of this great Indentation 
which lies to the N of the parallel of San Remo, in NW lat. 43° 48” 
44" E long. 7° 40° 0". Thus defined, its entrance is about 120 
feog, m. in width; and its extreme depth 45 m. It is the Ligus- 
fens sinus or Mare Ligusticum of the Romans, Jts outline em- 
braces the minor gulls of Rapallo and Spezzia. 
_ GENOELS-ELDEREN, a commune of Belyium, 
in the prov. of Limburg. Pop, 220. 

GENOIS (Sarnt), or Saint Dents, a commune 
of Belgium, in the dep, of W, Flanders, 8 m. SE of 
Courtray. Pop. 2,900. 


Coni, prov. and 12 m. ESE of Saluzzio, near the r. 
bank of the Grana. 


GENOLHAC, a canton, commune, and town of 


France, in the dep. of the Gard, arrond. of Alais. 
The eant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,979; 
im 1841, 11,164. The town is 19 m. NNW of Alais, 
nearthe Homol. Hosiery, cutlery, iron-ware, white- 
lead, and harness, are extensively manufactured 
here; and in the locality is a mine of argentiferous 
lead. Cattle fairs are held 5 times a-year. 

GENOU (Sarsr), a commune of France, in the 


dep. of the Indre, cant. and 5 m. NW of Bazancais, | 


on the L. bank of the Indre. Pop. 1,014. Fairs for 
ca = sg py twice a-year. 

TE AC, a vil Ing e of France, in the dep. 
of the Charente, cant. and 7 m. SE oF St. Claud, 
Pop. 918. An iron-mine exists in the vicinity. 

GENOUILLAT, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Creuse, cant. and 4 m. NNW of Chatelus, 
near the |. bank of the Little Creuse, Pop. 1,493, 

GENOUILLE, a commune of Franee, in the dep, 
of the Vienne, cant. and 4 m. SW of Charronx. 
Pop. 1,227.—Also a commune in the dep. of the 
Charente-Inferieure, cant. of Tonnay-Charente, 12 
m. NE of Rochefort-sur-Mer. Pop. 1,003. 

GENOUILLY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Cher, cant. of Gracay, 28 m. WNW of Bour- 
ges. Pop. 1,204. A species of white-bole is fonnd 
here, Which forms a substitute for cernse—Also a 
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|W long. 72° 23’. 


‘mont, in the div. of 





‘Basilicata, district and 21 m. NE of Potenza 


‘Pop. 3,150. : | aie 
GEOGRAPHE BAY, an extensive indentation _ 


village in the dep. of the Saone-ct-Loire, cant. and 
5m, ENE of Mont-St.-Vincent, on the Guye. Pop. 
650. It has 4 annual cattle fairs. 

GENOVA, a mountain of the island of Corsica, 
near Monte-Peloso, 14 m. W of Bastia, and abunt 
3m. from the sea. 

GENSAC, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Gironde, cant. of Pujols, 21 m. SE of Li- 
bourne, on an affluent of the Dordogne. Pop. 1,008, 
It has a consistorial Calvinist church. Nomerous 
periodical fairs are held here; and the town pos- 
sesses an extensive trade in horses and cattle, 

GENSANO, a town of thé Pontifical states, in 
the comarca and 18 m. SE of Rome. Pop. in 1833, 
4,622. It has some spacious streets, which run in 
straight lines, and terminate in a large square, In 
which is a handsome fountain. On an adjacent 
height is a palace, which commands a fine view of 
Lake Nemi. The environs afford a light species of 
wine, 

GENT, a town of Holland, in the prov. of Gelder- 
land, 6 m. NE of Nimeguen, near the r. bank of the 
Waal. Pop. 850. 

GENTBRUGGE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, 2 m. E of Ghent. Pop. in 
1837, 2,227. It has several chicory manufactories. 

GENTE-GRANDE BAY, an indentation of the 
NW coast of 'Tierra-del-Fuego, on the S side of the 
straits of Magalhaens, and to the NW of the W en- 
trance of St. Sebastian channel, in § lat. 53° 184 
In the vicinity is an island of the 
same name, 

GEN'TE-HERMOSA, an island in the South Pa- 
cific, to the N of the Navigators’ islands, in S lat. 
10° 42’, W long. 170° 15’, 

GENTHEL-THAL, a valley of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Berne, watered by a river which issues 
from a small lake near the confines of Unterwalden, 
and flows into the Aar 2 m. ESE of Meyringen. 

GENTHIN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, capital of the 2d circle of Jerichow, in the 
regency and 30 m. NE of Magdeburg, and 19 m. W 
of Brandenburg, near the Planen canal, and on the 
Berlin and Magdeburg railway. Pop. 2,340. It has 


| several breweries, and distilleries of brandy. 
GENOLA, a village of Piedmont, in the div. of | Er ae Saas Oe eee 


GENTILLY, an ancient village of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine, cant. of Villejuif, on the Biévre, to 
the 8 of Paris, of which it may be considered a sub- 
urb. Pop. in 1841, 9,987. It has an hospital for 
aged men, and a lunatic asylum; and possesses ex- 
tensive manufactories of mineral acids, sal-ammo- 
niac, animal black, glue, soap, glass, shoes, silk for 
hats, leather, pasteboard, and vermicelli, and sev- 
eral spinning-mills and bleacheries. It is supplied 


with good water by means of artesian wells—This 


village was the place of residence of the early kings 
of France, and still contains the ruins of a palace, 
built by Pepin, and in which a council was held in 
HG, 

_ GENTIOUX, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Creuse, arrond. of Aubusson. ‘The 
cant. comprises 8com. Pop. in 1831, 7,373; in 1841, 
7,635. The village is 16 m.5W of Aubusson. Pop. 


1,235. 


‘GENTOD, or Gzantop, a village of Switzerland, 


in the eant. and 4m. NNE of Geneva, on the shore 


of the lake of Geneva. Pop. 250. 

GENUARIO (San), a village and abbey of Pied- 

: Novara, prov. and 19m WSW 

of Vermicelli, in a plain. Pop. G00. 
GENZANO, a town of Nupbes: in the prov, 
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of the SW coast of Australia, stretching from Cape 
Naturaliste in Sussex co., on the SW, to Point Casua- 
rina in Wellington co.,on the NE, between 33° 18’ and 
33° 37’ S lat., and 114° 57’ and 115° 35’ E long. It 


oy 


comprises the small harbour of Leschenault, but af- | 


fords no safe anchorage to large vessels. The coasts 
are marshy; the soil, although strongly impregnated 
with salt, is abundantly covered with excellent wood. 

GEOIRE (Sant), a canton, commnne, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Isére, arrond. of ‘Tour-du- 
Pin. The cant., comprising § com., had a pop. of 
10,957 in 1841: the com. and town, 12 m: SE of 
Tour-dn-Pin. of 4,583. 


GEORG (Sarst), or Sankt GeorGen, a town of | 


Hungary, 7 m. NNE of Presburg. Pop. 3.153. It 
is surrounded by an ancient wall with towers. ‘There 
is a sulphureous spring in the vicinity.—Also a vil- 
lage of Baden, in the bail. and 4 m. WSW of Fri- 
burg. Pop. 1.345.—Also a village of Carinthia, in 
the circle of Klagenfurt, near St. Veit.—Also a vil- 
lage of Styria, in the circle and 18 m. SSE of Gratz, 
on the L. bank of the Muhr. Pop. 560. | 

GEORGE, a province of Cape colony, in 8. Africa; 
bonnded by the Black mountains, or “wartherg, 
which separate it from the prov. of Beaufort on the 
N; by Uitenhage on the E; by the Atlantic on the 
S; and by the Gauritz river, separating it from Zwel- 
lendam and Worcester, on the W. Area 4,032 sq. 
m. Pop. in 1858, 9,193. It 
It is intersected from FE to W by the Olifant’s river, 
and its tributary the Kammanassie; and from W to 
E by the Kouga. The Geelbuk, Guayang, Kaimans, 
Goukamma, and Keurbooms, water its coast district. 
Its coast-line is deeply indented, presenting in suc- 
cession, from Cape Vaches eastwards, Flesh-bay, 
Fish-bay, Mossel-bay, and Plettenburg-bay. It is 
adapted only to the raising of grain and cattle; but a 
few small divisions produce wheat, vines, and tobacco. 

GEORGE (Fort). See Fort Georce. 

GEORGE FOURTH’S CORONATION GULF, 
a name given by Captain Franklin to an extensive 
arm of the Arctic ocean, lying between cape Barrow 
and Cape Flinders, including Arctic and Melville 
sounds, and Bathurst's inlet. | 

GEORGEHAM, a parish of Devonshire. 7m. NW 
of Barnstaple, Area 4,950 acres. Pop. 923. 

GEORGE (Carr), a cape on the § coast of Ker- 
guelen’s Land, in 5 lat. 49° 54’.—Also the 5 extre- 
mity of Cambridge island in W. Patagonia.—Also a 
cape on the E coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 85° 10’.— 
Also a cape on the N coast of the island of South 
Georgia, in S lat. 54° 17’. 

GEORGE (Care Sarst), a cape oft the SE coast 
of New Ireland, in § lat. 4° 54’ 50.—Also a cape 
on the W coast of Newfoundland, in N lat. 48° 28’. 
—Also a bold headland forming the NE point of 
Newfoundland, in N lat. 45°50 | 

GEORGE (Fort Saixt). See MApras. . 

GEORGE (Lake), a lake in E. Florida, U.S., an 
expansion of the river St. John. It is abont 15 m. 
wide.—Also a lake of New Brunswick, in the p. of 
Prince William, which discharges itself by the Po- 
kidk into the St. John river. . 

GEORGE (Lake). a lake of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Argvle, 125 m. SW of Sydney, near the 
suiiimit of the range dividing the streams flowing 
from those flowing W. It is 15 m. long; and has 
unm average breadth of 5 m.; but is a mere reservoir 
formed hy the rains from the adjacent mountains, 
aid subject consequently to great inctease or de- 
efease according as wet or dry weather prevails. 

GEORGE (Laxt), a fine sheet of water, in the 
state of New York, U.S., between the cos. of Warren 
and Washington, about 36 m. long, and from } m. 
to 4m. broad, which discharges itself N into Lake 
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Its cap. is Georgetown. | r 
way into the sea surrounds and defends it. 
can approach it only in two places, anid not without 


‘commodate an entire regiment. 
} 2.780; in 1844, 4,397; of whom 3,416 were natives 
‘of this island; and 118 Kuropeans, British subjects; 
496 Africans; and 94 foreigners.—The tumber of 


1415 vessels = 27,867 tons entered. 


GEO 


Champlain, at Ticonderoga. The N end approaches 
within 24 m. of that lake, and the ontlet is little 


|} more than 3 m. long, but has a descent of about 100 


Lake G. has an alt. of 230 ft. above Hudson 
river. It is surrounded by high wood-clad hills, and 
sprinkled over with islets; and is excelled in roman- 
tic beauties by few other lakes even in Europe, The 
water is very deep, and the bottom so clean that 
neither win nor freshets render it turbid. It 
abounds with a variety of fish. The remains of 


| Fort-Geotge stand at the 8 end of the lake; and the 


famous Fort Ticonderoga, now in ruins, at the N 

side of the outlet of the lake into Lake Champlain. 
GEORGE (Isve), an islet of doubtful existence, 

placed by French navigators in § lat. 6° 20’, E lotg. 


GEORGE (Sart), & parish of Gloucestershite, 2. 
m. E of Bristol, to which it forms asuburb. Area 
1,230 actes. Pop. 8,318.—Also a parish of Jamaica, 
in the N part of the co. of Surrey.—Also a town of 
Lincoln ¢o., in the state of Maine, U. S., situated on 
a peninstla between the Atlantic on the E and §, 
and Mustongao bay on the W. Pop. 2,094. Tt has 
an active fishing and lumber trade:—Also a town- 
ship in Chittenden co., in the state of Vertiont, U. S., 
8m. SE of Burlington. Pop. 121. . 

GEORGE (Sarst), one of the Bermuda islands, in 
N lat. 32° 45’. It is about 15m. in length, and 3m, 
in breadth. A chain of rocks which extends some 
Ships 


great hazard. It has a town of the same name on 
its S coast.—Also a sinall river of Lower Canada, 
which, after a very witiding course of about 20 m, 
falls into the river Assumption, which cartfies its 
waters § to the St. Lawrence. __ 

GEORGE (Satyr), the capital of the island of 
Grenada, in the West Indies, founded after the peace 
of 1762, and formerly called Fort-Royal. It stands 


|on a spacious bay on the 5 side of the island; and 


possesses one of the best harbours in the West Indies. 
It is built chiefly of brick; but some of the houses are 
of stotie. It is divided by a ridge, which running 
into the sea forms om one side the carénage, on the 
other the bay: there is thus the Bay-town; which 
boasts a handsome square and market; and the 
Carénage-town, wherein the principal merchants re- 
side, the ships lying land-locked and in deep water, 
so that steamers of 1,800 tons lie close to the wharfs. 


| On the ridge, between the two towns, stands the 


church; and on the protiontory above is a latge old 
fort, probably constructed by the first French in- 
habitants, built of stone, and large enough to ac- 
Pop. in 1836, 


vessels which entered this port in 1847 was 406 = 
24.365 tons. Of these, 26 = 6,954 tons were with 
coals for use of the Royal-mail Steam-packet com- 


pany; and 325 = 12,718 tons were from the United 


Kingdoni and its colonies. In the preceding year 
he registered 
shipping df the port in 1846 was 39 vessels = 555 tons, 

CORGE'S (Sart), a small island in the Pacific 
ocean, near the coast of New Ireland, above a league 
N from Cape St. George.—Also a town of the state 
of Delaware, U. 5., situated on a creck of the same 


Pname, which falls into Delaware river, 33 m. SW of 


Philadelphia. Pop, 3,127.— Also a river of the 
United States, in Maryland, which rims into the 
Pototnack, 12 m. SW of Fort-Cumberland—Also 


a river of the United States, or rather an atm of the _,) 


sea, about 2 leagues SW of Penobscot bay. This » 


river is navigable for brigs and ships of large bare 
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den, up to the narrows; and from thence about 4 m. 
higher up, to nearly the head of tide-water, for sloops 


and schooners of 80 or 90 tons. 


GEORGE’S (Care Saint), a headland nearly 


cola, on the coast of E. Florida, about 6 leagues to 


the E of Cape Blaize, in N lat. 29° 38’—Two islands, 
called the 


cape. 

GEORGE'S BAY (Sars), a large bay on the W 
eoast of Newfoundland, entering between Cape St. 
George on the N and Cape Anguille on the 5. There 
are some tracts of excellent land on its shores. The 
rivers St. George and Waller fiow into its upper ex- 
tremity in about 48° 30’ N lat.—Also a large bay 
at the NE extremity of Nova Scotia, entering be- 
tween Cape George and Henry island. It is 134 m. 
wide at its entrance, and about 20 m.deep. There are 
200 resident planters in this bay, who receive assist- 
ance in hands, during the fishing-season, from Cape 
Breton and its adjacent shores. Their fishing usu- 
ally commences a month or six weeks earlier than 
that on the coast of Labrador. They fish herring, 
salmon, trout, and ecls, besides the cod. They em- 
ploy about 200 boats and 800 hands, and send their 
fish to the Halifax and Quebec markets during the 
summer and fall, The fishings begin about the end 
of April, and end about the Ist of October, with the 
exception of eels, which are caught in great quanti- 
ties, and afford subsistence during winter. They 
have bait without intermission during the entire fish- 
Ing, and use herring, caplin, squid, and clams. The 
climate is usually dry and mild; and, adds the gov- 
ermment-surveyor, in his recent report, “if their so- 
ciety was under proper control, St. George's: bay 
would offer many inducements to the industrious 
settler. The harbour is occasionally blocked up by 
ice, but for no length of time, and is always open by 
the middle of April.” 

GEORGE'S CAVERN (Sarxt), a large cave in 
the rock of Gibraltar, situated 1,100 ft. above sea- 
level. It contains a grotto 200 ft. deep, and 60 ft. 
high, supported by colossal stalactite pillars, and 
eovered with sparry petrifactions. It is the Grura- 
pDE-San-MicueE of the Spaniards. 


opposite to the embouchure of the river Appalachi- 
; 
; 
N 
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Atlantic ocean which is situated between Ireland 
and Wales. 
GEORGE'S CHANNEL (Sart), a channel which 


islands of that group. It is a dangerous passage, the 
tide running at the rate of 5 m. an hour through it, 
and several rocks existing in it. The supplies from 
either of the islands coutiguous to it are also scanty; 
it is therefore unadvisable for any vessel to enter it. 
—Also the W arm of the Bras-d’Or in Cape Breton. 
It is 15 m. deep, and about 6 m. broad. 

GEORGE'S ISLAND (Sars), a small island in 
the Grecian archipelago, near Cape Colonni, in N 
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present to seamen. 

GEORGE'S KEY (Saint), a small island about 
3 leagues distant from the mainland, in the bay of 
Honduras, opposite the mouth of the Belize river, in 
N lat. 17° 35’. It has a British settlement on it, 
and contains a number of good houses. It is re- 
sorted to by the inhabitunts of the settlement of 
Honduras, during the hot months. 

GEORGE'S RIVER, a river of New South Wales, 
flowing into Botany bay, lf m. 5 of Port Jackson. 
It is navigable for boats of 20 tons as high up as the 
town of Liverpool. 

GEORGE'S SOUND. See Kine Georce’s Soup. 
| GEORGE'S TOWN (Saist), a sea-port, and the 
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| principal town of St. George, one of the Bermuda 
islands, in N lat. 32° 22" 23”, W long. 64° 37’ 40". 





| Prince Edward island, near the junction of three 
int G. islands, lie to the NW of the 


| trative subdivision of Hungary, on the military con- 


den, near the Aller lake.—Also a small town of Ba- 


GEORGE'S CHANNEL (Sr.), that part of the. 


divides the Great Nicobar island from the smaller | 


lat. 38° 47’. It is commonly called ‘the Cardinal's | 
hats,’ from the appearance which the tops of its hills | 


| 1831, 1,857; im 1841, 1,895.—The village is 20 m. W 
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It has an excellent harbour, well sheltered from the 
W and NW, and defended by several forts.—Also a 
township in Fayette co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S. Pop. 2,671.—Also a town on the SE part of 


fine rivers, the Cardigan, Montague, and Brudnelle, 
and possessing an excellent harbour on Three Riv- 
ers’ bay. 

GEORGEN (Rreement pe Sankt), an adminis- 


tines of Warasdin. Area 37-8 German sq.m. Pop. 
in 1837, 69,098. 

GEORGEN (Sayxt), a small sea-port of Croatia, 
on the Adriatic, 5 m.S of Zeng. Pop. $00,—Also 
a village in the archd. of Austria, 15 m. W of Gmuu- 


den, 5 m. E of Freyberg. 

GEORGEN-AM-SEE (Sr.), a town in the Baya- 
rian circle of Upper Franconia, which may be cou- 
sidered as a suburb of Baireuth, being immediately 
NE of it, and joined to it by a straight road. Here 
aré a magnificent castle with fine gardens, anid an 
extensive manufactory of stone-ware and china: also 
an abbey, an hospital, and a work-house, where thie 
marble found in the neighbourhood is polished by 
the inmates. Pop. 1,800. 

GEORGENBERG, one of the sixteen privileged 
towns in the palatinate of Zips, in Hungary, on the 
Poprad, 10 m. SW of Kesmarck. It is well built. 
Its inhabitants, about 1,000 in number, are chiefly 
employed in the manufacture of linen, and in fish- 
eries on the Poprad.—Also a town of Prussian Sile- 
sia, in the circle of Beuthen, 46 m. ESE of Oppeln. 
Pop. 600. _ 

GEORGENBURG, or Journerc, a town of Rus- 
sia, in the gov. of Wilna, on the Niemen, 35 m. E 
of Tilsit. It possesses a good harbour. and is a lace 
of considerable commerce.—Also a village of Prussia, 
in the reg. of Gumbinnen, N of Insterburg. Pop. 130. 

GEORGENFELD, or Gurcenstapt, a town of 
Hungary, in the com. of Gran, on the r, bank of the 
Danube, 27 m. NW of Buda.—Also a v. in Saxony, 
in the circle of the Eragebirge, S of Altenberg. 
Pop. 296. : 

GEORGENHAUSEN, a village of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 12 m. SW of Babenhausen. Pop. 270. 

GEORGENTHAL, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Leitmeritz, on the confines of Saxony, 60 
m. N of Prague. Pop. 1,803.—Also a bail. and v. 
in the principality of Saxe-Gotha, 4 m. W of Ohr- 
druff. Pop. 533. 

GEORGE-ES-ALLIER (Saryt), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. of 
Vic-le-Comte. Pop. 1,095. 

GEORGE -D’AURAT (Sarst), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. of Paul- 
haguet, 13 m. SE of Brionde. Pop. 1,170. 

GEORGE-DE-LE’VEJAC (Sars), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Lozére, arrond. 
of Florac, The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 
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of Floruc. Pop. 675. 

GEORGE-DE-LUSENCON (Sars), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Aveyron, cant. and 6m. 
SW of Millan, on the r. bank of the Cernon. Pop. 
Lee It has alum and copperas works, and mines 
of coal. 

GEORGES-D’AULNAY (Saint), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. of Aulnay-sur- 
Odon, 19 m. NE of Vire. Pop. 1,625. — *. 

GEORGES-LES-BAILLARGEAUX (Saft 
canton and commune of France, in the dep, Bf 
Vienne, arrond. of Poitiers. The cant. compris 
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com, Pop. in 1831, 6,096; in 1841, 6,752. 
com, 1,028. It produces good wine, and has several 
oil-mills. 

GEORGES-DU-BOIS (Sait), a commune of 
France, in the dep, of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. 
of Surgéres. Pop. 1,504. | 

GEORGES-BUTAVENT (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. and 3 m. W of the Mayenne. 
Pop. 2,174. It has extensive cotton-spinning-mills 
and manufactories. | 

GEORGES-SUR-CHER (Sart), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, com. and 24 
m. SSW of Blois, on the 1. bank of the Cher. Pop. 





1,976. 

"GEORGES-DES-COTEAUX (Sart), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Charente-Inte- 
rieure, cant. and 4 m. WNW of Saintes. Pop. 
1,284. 

"GEORGES-EN-COUZAN (Sarsr), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Loire, arrond. 
of Montbrison. The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. 


in 1831, 7,596; in 1841, 7,964.—The village is 12 m. | 


NW of Montbrison, on the |. bauk of the Lignon. 
Pop. 1,047. 

GEORGES-SUR-ERVE (Satxt), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. of Evron, 
on the 1. bank of the Erve, 27 m. ENE of Laval. 
Pop. 1,301. . 

GEORGES - D'ESPERANCE (Saint), a com- 
mune and town of France. in the dep. of the Isere, 
cant. of Heirieux, 13 m. ENE of Vienne. Pop. in 
1841, 2,248. 


GEORGES-LES-GAULTHIER (Sarnr), a com- | 
. EI. by the sea, and on the 8 by an inlet from the har- 


mune of France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of 
Fresnay-sur-Sarthe, on the 1. bank of the Vandelie, 
27 m. W of Mamers. Pop. 1,439. 


GEORGES - DES -GROSEILLERS (Saint), a_ 


commune of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of 
Flers. Pop. 1,062. 

GEORGE’S HEAD, a rocky point on the coast 
of Port Jackson, in E Australia, | m. SW of Middle 


head. 

GEORGES-D’HURTIERES (Sarnr), a town of 
Savoy, in the prev. of Maurienne, 3 m. 5 of Aigue- 
belle, on the 1. bank of the Are. Pop. 1,500. It 
has some iron mines. 

GEORGES-LAGRICOL (Sarxt), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. of Cra- 
ponne, 20m. N of Le Puy. Pop. 1,141. 

GEORGES-SUR-LOIRE, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Maine-et- 
Loire, arrond. of Angers. The cant. comprises 9 
com. Pop. in 1831, 12,118; in 1841, 12,516.—The 
town is 15 m. WSW of Angers. Pop. 2,552. 

GEORGES-DE-MONS (Sarvr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. of 
Manzat. Pop. 1,409. 

GEORGES-DE-MONTAIGU (Sarst), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Vendée, cant. of 
Montaigu, 24 m. NNE of Bourbon-Vendée. Pop. 


2,129. 

- GEORGES-NIGREMONT (Sarst), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Creuse, cant. of Crocq. 

Pop. 1,707. | 

GEORGES-DE-NOINE’ (Sarst), 2 commune of 

France, in the dep. of the Deux-Sévres, cant. of Ma- 
zieres, 15 m. $ of Parthenay. Pop. 1,526. 

_ GEORGES-D’OLE’RON (Sarnte), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. 
of Saint-Pierre-d’Qleron, 18 m. NW of Marennes. 
Pop. in 1841, 4,251. 

-GEORGES-LE-POULE (Sars), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Creuse, cant. of Pontarion, 
12 m. ENE of Bourganenf. Pop. 1,220. 

GEORGES-DU-PUY-DE-LA-GARDE (Sart), 
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Pop. of ! a commune of France, in the dep. of the Maine-et- 


Loire, cant. of Chemillé. Pop. 1,388. 

GEORGES- DE-REINTEMBAULT (Sarnt), a 
commune and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Louvigné-du-Désert, 12 m. 
N of Fongére. Pop. in 1841, 3,315. 

GEORGES-DE-RENEINS (Sarst), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. of Belle- 
ville-sur-Sadne, 3m. N of Villefranches-sur-Saone, 
on the r. bank of the Vauzonne. TVPop. 2,553, 

GEORGES-DU-ROSAY (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of Bonne- 
table, 12m. SSE of Mamers. Pop. 1,308. 

GEORGES-DU-VIEVRE (Saint), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, m the dep. of the 
Eure, arrond. of Pont-Audemer. The cant. com- 
prises l4com. Pop. in 1881, 11,108; in 1841, 10,855. 
The town is 12m. SSE of Pont-Audemer. Pop. 820. 

GEORGESVILLE, a village in Pleasant town- 
ship, in Franklin co., in the state of Ohio, U. 5, 12 
m. SW of Columbus. 

GEORGETOWN, a village of Upper Canada, in 
Esquesing co., on an affluent of the river Credit, 173 
m. N of Dundas strait. Pop. 700. 

GEORGE TOWN, a village of Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the E bank of the Tamar, about 3} m. from 


‘its mouth, in S lat. 41° 6° 20", W long. of Sydney, 


4° 23’ 44”. —Stokes. 
GEORGETOWN. 
IL., p. 866. 
GEORGETOWN, the capital of Pulo-Penang, or 
Prince-of-Wales island. It stands on the E side of 
the island, on a point of land bounded on the N and 


See article DuweRara, vol. 


bour. It is regularly laid out, the streets being wide 
and crossing each other at right angles, and is yearly 


increasing in size. Its harbour, formed by a strait 


about 2m. wide which separates Penang from the 
opposite coast of Quedah on the Malay peninsula, is 
well sheltered, and has good anchorage.—The pop. 


lof the district in 1825 was 12,682, of whom 3,987 


were Chinese, 3,752 Chulias, and 3,374 Bugis. 
GEORGETOWN, a district of the state of South 
Carolina, U. S., comprising an area of 1,040 sq. m., 
bounded on the 8 by Santee river, and intersected 
by Great Pedee and Waccamaw rivers, affluents of 
Winyaw bay. The surface is level, and to some 
extent marshy, but generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
18,274. Its capital, which bears the same name, is 
situated on the W side of Winyaw bay, at the mouth 
of Sampit creek, 152 m. ESE of Columbia. Pop. 
2500.—Also a township of Lincoln co., in the state 
of Maine, 50 m. 8 of Augusta. It consists of 2 con- 
siderable islands formed by the confluence of the 
Kennebec and Sheepecot rivers with the Atlantic. 
It has excellent harbours. Pop. 1,556.—Also a vil- 
lage of Essex co., in the state of Massachusetts, 31 
m. NE of Boston, watered by a branch of Parker's 
river. Pop. 1,540.—Also a township of Madison co., 
in the state of New York, 112 m. NW of Albany. 
It has a hilly surface, drained by the head branches 
of Oselie river, and affords excellent pasturage. Pop. 
1,13).—Also a village of Beaver co., in the state or 
Pennsylvania, 241 m. NW of Harrisburg, on the N 
side of Mill creek, and 8 of the Ohio.—Also a vil- 
lage of Sussex co., in the state of Delaware, 41 m. 
SE of Dover, between the sources of Nanticoke and 
Indian rivers. Pop. 300.—Also a city and port-ol- 
entry of Washington co., district of Columbia, finely 
situated on the NE bank of Potomac river, 200 m. 


from its mouth, and 2 m. W of Washington city, 
from which it is separated by Rock creek, which is. 
The Chesapeake and — 
Ohio canal commences here. Pop. 7.512. Tonnage... 
of port, 9,964.—Also a village of Randolph co., in = 
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the state of Georgia, on the E bank of Chattahoochee 
river.—Also a village of Copiah co., in the state of 
Massachusetts, 57 m. 8 of Jackson, on the W side 
of Pearl river.—Also a village of Scott co., in the 
state of Kentucky, 17 m. E of Frankfort, on the N 
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the month of January. The dry season commences 
in the month of May, and ends in November. The 
air at all times is dry.—The soil is fertile; and agri- 
culture and the rearing of cattle furnish the chief 
sources of support to the inhabitants. Cotton, rice, 


wheat, maize, jikwra (Holcus sorghum), gomi (Tolcus 
bicolor), hemp, and flax are grown in the valleys. 
The flax is grown for the sake of its oil alone; and 
the crops, though rich and Inxuriant in the ex- 
treme, are burned as soon as the seed is gathered. 
Peaches, apricots, almonds, quinces, cherries, figs, 
and pomegranates, thrive with little care. The wine 
of Kakheti is excellent, being strong and full-bodied, 
but effervesces, and does not keep well, probably 
being made by a defective process. The mountain- 
forests, composed of oak, ash, walnut, pine, and 
most of the forest-trees known in Europe, furnish ex- 
cellent timber, most of which, however, is suffered 


side of Elkhorn river, a tributary of the Kentucky. 
Pop. 1,511.—Also a village in Pleasant township. 
cap. of Brown co., in the state of Ohio, 1 m. from 
White Oak creek, 74 m. from the Ohio, and 107 m. 
SSW of Columbia. Pop. 600.—Also a village of 
Pettis co., in the state of Missouri, 67 m. W of Jel- 
ferson city, on the E side of the south fork of La 
Mine river.—Also a village of Floyd co., in the state 
of Indiana, 130 m. § of Indianapolis, on a branch of 
Indian creek.— Also a village of Vermillion co., in 
the state of Illinois, 140 m. E of Springfield, on the 
N side of Little Vermillion river. 













GEORGIA, a country of W. Asia, embracing 2 
considerable portion of the Caucasian isthmus, or 
the region between the Black sea and the Caspian, 
and now comprised in the Trans-Caucasian gov. of 
Russia. Including the provs. of Kartli, Kakheti, 
and Sumketia, it is bounded on the N by those 
parts of the great Caucasian chain which are inha- 
hited by the Ossetes, the Mizdsheges, and the Lesghis; 
on the E by the principal chain of the Caucasns, 
which here running SE separates it from Daghestan. | 
On the parallel of 41° 30’ N, the boundary line 
inclines SSW and separates G. from the khanates of 
Sheki and Karabag; on the S$ it has the prov. of 
Erivan recently wrested from Persia, from which it 
is separated by the Bambuk and Eshak-Midani 
mountains; and on the W the Turkish pashalik of 
Kars, from which it is separated by the Arpachai 
river, and Imeritia. Its area has been roughly esti- 
mated at 18,000 sq. m. Its cap. is Tiflis. 

Physical features.) The climate, soil, and physical 
features of G. render it one of the most beautiful and 
highly favoured regions in the world. It is watered 
by the Kur, which intersects it centrally from NE to 
SW, and by its confluent the Alasan. and their 
numerous tributary streams. In the N the lofty 
peaks of Milvani, Mqinwari, and Kokhi, lift them- 
selves into the regions of eternal snow, and the chain 
of glaciers called Sekara and Brouts-sabdzeli which 
runs W to the sources of the Patza, where it joins 
the Kedela chain separating Ratcha from Ossetia. 
The Olumba chain forms the southern prolongation 
of that of Kedela, and rons SW towards the Kur, im 
the neighbourhood of which it receives the name of 
Asmis-mtha. This chain is very lofty; but snow 
remains on it only during a part of the year. On 
the r. bank of the Kur it reaches the mountains 
of Gudjarethi, with which it forms on the fron- 
tiers of Akhalzike, the detile of Bedra. The Gud- 
jarethi mountains are a branch of the lofty Pam- 
baki chain, which roms towards the N, and from 
which another, under the name of Diigora, runs out 
eastwards along the Kur towards Teflis. The Pam- 
baki mountains are very elevated, and at one period 
formed the 5 frontier of Georgia. Two branches, 
between which the Yori flows, detach themselves 
from the Caucasus at the sources of that river, and 
run SSE towards the Kar. Of these the W branch 

sinks into the fertile plains of Karaya; the other and 

more elevated is called Kakhethis-mtha. In the 
» «entre of this latter chain the lofty Gombor rises, to 
' the S of which it takes the denomination of Tsivi. 
Between all these various monotain-ridges we find 
large and fertile valleys and extensive forests. 

Climate and Productions.) G. enjoys a mild tem- 
perature; but the climate of course varies greatly 
according to the elevation of its rugged surface. 
The winter is snowy, and commences about the 
middle of December, but generally terminates with 
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to rot. Ina country abounding in valuable timber, 
the use of the saw is unknown. 
doubt that this country contains copper and lead, 
but the only mines wrought are at Sumketia. The 
southern flank of Caucasus is rich in iron; coal and 
naphtha are met with; and marble of different 
colours, and jasper, oceur in the mountains.—There 
is little manufacturing or mercantile industry in 
this country. Money, indeed, is little known; all 


There is little 


ordinary traffic is carried on by barter, and the mass 
of the people are serfs, or as idle and improvident 
as serfs. The habitations of the people generall 
are mere huts burrowed in the ground, with a hole 
in the roof which serves at once to admit light 
and give egress to smoke. Small quantities of 
linen, cotton, and silk stuffs are manufactured, also 
some morocco leather, and ris wee but the greater 
part of these articles are of bad quality, and unfit for 
exportation. Excellent arms, however, are manu- 
factured at Tiflis. It would appear, from the return 
of customs at Tiflis, that the annual importation 
into this country amounts in value to about £125,000, 
and that this sum exceeds the value of the exported 
articles by about one-third.—Russian money and 
assignats have currency in this country. The 
moneys of the conntry are: the abazi, which is worth 
about 8d.; the tchaourt, worth 2d.; the ousaltoums, 
equal to 2 tchaouris; the semi-abazi, equal to 3 
abazis: and the ponli, a piece of copper-money worth 
about 4d. The Georgian Kharvarit is equal to 20 
Russian poods. See 'Trrcis. 

Inhatitants.| The pop. of G., according to re- 
turns made about the year 1829, included 52,950 
families, which, estimating 9 individuals for every || 
two families, would give a total population of {| 
238,275 souls. ‘This pop. is composed of Georgians, 
Armenians, Jews, and Turks. The Georgians are 
considered as the most powerful body of Caucasian 
mountaineers. They eall themselves K’arthli, and 
differ considerably both in personal appearance and 
lang from all the other tribes of the Cauca- 
sian isthmus. The G. nation oceupies a large part 
of the country betwixt the Alasan and Black sea, 
and is spread overall Erivan; but it would appear 
that the natives of Georgia Proper are the most an- 
cient branch of the family, and have preserved their 
original idiom and manners more pure than the in- 
habitants of Imeritiaand Mingrelia. They are a hand- 
some race, and generally carry arms upon their per- 
sons; but have not the energy and spirit of the Imire- 
tiana, or even of the Mingrelians. Their manners 
and costume resemble those of the Persians. The 
heanty of their women is not less celebrated than that 
of the Circassians, although their complexion is not 
so exquisitely white; but they are said to have_ 
bibed an extreme spirit of licentionsness and, | 
vity. Armenians are very numerous in G. 
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they are called Somakhi. The Tahthari, or Turks, 
are chiefly found on the 5 frontiers, Besides these 
people, the Ossetes and other mountain-tribes con- 
tribute to the pop. of Georgia; and we also find here 
a race of Bohemian nomades called Matqowari or 
Bochi. The inhabitants of G. were compelled to 
profess Islamism on the conquest of their country by 
the Persians in 1639; but sinee they came under the 
dominion of Russia, they have again avowed them- 
selves Christians, and follow partly the rites of the 
Armenian, but chiefly those of the Greek church. 
ffistory.] The Georgians, adopting the Armenian genealogies, 
trace their origin to Thargamos, a grandson of Noah. Setting 
aside fable, it would appear that this nation was first located in 
the mountains of Pambaki. Their earliest emigrants tarned 
their steps northwards and peopled the fertile valleys which ex- 
tend from this chain to the Caucasus. Georgian history informs 
us that the eet 1g betwixt the r. bank of the Kur and 
the Bedrudji, called 1 e, Was the residence of Karthios, one 
of their earliest chicfs. Mtskhethos, son of Karthlos, built a 
city on the confluence of the Aragwi and Kur, to which he gave 
his own name, and which became the cap. of his dominions. 
After his decease, each valley, or distinct district, was governed 
by its own chief; but the chief who resided at Mtskhetha was 
acknowledged as their head, under the title of mama-sakhli, or 
‘father of the household." A people called Khazar, who dwelt 
on the NW of Caucasus, devastated the whole country betwixt the 
Black sea and the Caspian, during what might be called the ages 
of the chiefs; and their inroads were suceceded by an invasion 
from the people of the East, who were governed by the descen- 
dants of Nebrod or Nimrod, that is, the Persians. The Georgian 
chronicles represent the Macedonian conqueror as having person- 
ally wrested their country from the Persians; but add that 
Phamavaz, a young hero of the race of Mtskhethos, expelled the 
Greek governor whom Alexander had left in G., and was raised 
to the throne by a grateful nation. His son Surmag having died 
without issue, a king or queen of the race of Nebrod was elevated 
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this dynasty succeeded that of Archak" houniani, of Armenian 
origin, which lasted 300 vears, or down to the year 265 of our 
era. After the death of Asparhour, the last of this dynasty, the 
Persians invaded Armenia and Georgia; but the Georgian chiefs, 


should allow one of his sons to marry the daughter of Aspaghour. 
King Khasre acceded to this request, and his son Mirian received 
the Georgian crown. Mirian embraced Christianity, and his 
mple was generally Biers nals. One e his most cele- 

‘ descendants was Vahts urgasian, who engaged in a 
series of wars with the Grecken and subdued the whole country 
between the E. Cancasus and the Black sea. He built Teflis in 
455, and maie itthe royal residence. The next dynasty was that 
of the rrati a family of Jewish origin, and which existed 
here ti] 1801. Under this femily G. was alternately a free and 
a subject state. It fell successively under the dominion of the 
Arabs and Persians, the emperor of Constantinople, Ghenghiz- 
Khan, and Timur. Nevertheless, George VIL drove all the 
Mahommedans out of this country in the 15th cent., and re-esta- 
blished the Christian religion; but his second successor, Alex- 
ander I. entailed many miseries on his country by the impolitic 
division which he made of his kingdom among his three sons: 
the first receiving Imeritia, the second Karthli, and the third 
Kakheti and Shirwan. These princes, or their successors, unable 


fell successively into a state of vassalage. The successors of the 
Turcomans in Persia seized first upon Karthli or Georgia Proper, 
and then upon Shirwan and the E. Caucasian districts; while 
Imeritia ; the western districts fell into the hands of the Dt- 
tomans. The religious feelings of the a Prompted them 
to cast themselves upon the protection of their fellow-christians 
in Russia, when that power had extended its influence to-the foot 
of Caucasus. By a chain of posts, erected at convenient distances 
from the mouth of the Terek, W to the sea of Azoff, Russia had 
been enabled to preserve a communication between both seas, 
and to protect her 5 frontier from the incursions of the Caucasian 
tribes, and maintain a footing on the W side of the Caspian. By 
the increasing weakness of Persia, Heraclius, prince of G.,.became 
independent of Persian power; and, in 1586, to secure himself 
against any future attempts of the Persian sovereigns to regain 
their influence in G., declared himself a vussal of the Russian 
empire, and obtained a body of Russian troops to maintain his 
authority, hitherto greatly tettered by his feudal nobles. A close 
and constant correspondence between Russia and the country to 
the 3 of the Caucasus was thus originated and maintained. At 
last the invasion of G. by an army of 60,000 Persian cavalry, 
under Aga Mohammed Khan,—the sack of Teflis, and the death 
of —rendered jt necessary for Russia actively to inter- 
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pose. A Russian army of 50,000 

across the Caucasus, ta defend a people unable to protect them- 
selves; but the Persians had retreated, and on the death of Aga 
oneinniniedd hia imbecils successor, to secure his own euc- 
cession to a ¢ tre, in 1797 conclnded a peace t 
Russians, by w be latter power gained all Daghestan and 
Shirwan to the mouth of the Kur. In the meantime, the Rus- 
suns seized G., and partly by intrigne, and partly by force, 
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to the crown, and the new dynasty were called Nebrothiani. To 


unable to resist the invader, proposed that the Persian king 


individually to prevent the aggression of neighbouring powers, | 


terize this section comprising the larger porti 


men, under Zuboff, was sent | 
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obtained from the family of Heraclins, and from the sovereigns of 
| Imeritia, a renunciation of all regal authority; thus depriving 
e Georgians even of nominal independence,—a boon which 
ethey had enjoyed under the Turkish and Persian yoke. In 1801, 
the pass from Mosdok to Mskett, at the junction of the Aragwi 
and Kur, was, for the first time, ocewpied by a military force, and 
the present road planned and ultimately executed. By the peace 
of 1813, Russia obtained a legal and political right to the coun- 
tries she had already seized and maintained in despite of Persian 
power, and a farther extension of her southern frontier, namely, 
all Georgia, Imeritia, and Guriel, the whole of Mingrelia or the 
valley of the Phasis, the khanates of Gandscha and Karabag, 
the steppe of Mogan, and the district of Talish from the mouth 
of the Kur Sto Astara. In the subsequent peace of February 
1828, the remaining portion of Persian Annenia N of the Aras, 
containing the khanates of Nakshivan and Erivan were yielded 
to Russia; so that Russia gained, on the side of the Caspian, a 
maritime tract ef 6 degrees of lat., extending from the Sulak river 
§ to Astara, or a space of 400 m. and upwards, including the 
windings of the coast; whilst inland, it extends from the summit 
of the Elboors and the pass of Dariel, § to the Araxes, a meri- 
dional extent of more than 3 degrees of Jonz., exclusive of Min- 
erelia. Imeritia, and GurieL The extent of territory thus gained. 
from Persia successively in 1797, 1813, and 1828, comprehends a 
surface of 60,000 sq. m.; and the three latter 20,000 mare, or a 
total of $0,000 sq. m.—Some authors have derived the name of 
this conntry from that of the Georgi, a people who, ateording to 
Pomponins Mela, dwelt on the NE of the Caucasus; but) this is 
an error, for the Georgi never occupied the country now known 
by the name of Georgia, Its name is certainly derived from the 
appellation Gar, by which the Georgians are known in the East 
at the present day, and which fs the origin of the name Gurjistan, 
still given to the country which they Inhabit. The name of the 
Gurji does not occur in Eastern historians earlier than towards 
the end of the 11th cent., and it is probable that it was not given 
to the inhabitants of this country before the great Persian inva- 
sion under the Seljuk sultan. Malek-Shah, between 1072 and 
1039. According to some modern authors, the name of both the 
country and its inhabitants ia derived from that of the river Kur, 
which waters this fine region; and the people ought rather to be 
named Korgians or Kurgians. The denomination, Grusia, under 
which this conntry is known to the Russians, is merely a corrup- 
tion of Gury The Armenians call it Urestan or Vrastan, and 
the inhabitants Virk. 

Authorities] Guldenstaedt, Reisen nach Georgien.— Vonage dans 
ia Russie en oon Par le Geet ier ens ine 1836, 
2 vols. 8v0.— Tableau Historique, Geographique, &c, de Comcase. 
Par MK Paris, 1827, Svo.—Missionary Reseurches in 
Armenia. nd. 1834; Svo,.—JictHionnaire Geographique. Paris, 
18278,—Spencer’s Travels tn the W. Coucasus, Lond. 1898, ? vols. 
8vo,— Wakhoucht. Description dela Georgie, brad par I Broszet, 
St. Petersburg, 1541, &vo. ss 

GEORGLA, one of the southern United States of 
America, situated between 30° 19 and 35° N lat., and 
between 81° and 86° 17’ W long.; extending in 
length from N to 5 about 280 m.. and in breadth 220 
m.; and bounded on the E by &. Carolina and the 
Atlantic ocean; on the 5 hy E. and W. Florida; 
on the W by Alabama; and on the N and NE by 
Tennessee and S$. Carolina. Its area is estimated at 
58,0008 sq. m., or 3,712,000 acres. The whole sea- 
coast is bordered with islands, interspersed with 
creeks and inlets, through the medium of which there 
is constituted a sort of inland navigation extending 
almost uninterruptedly from the river Savannah, 
which separates this state from 5. Carolina, to the 
St. Mary’s on the frontier of Florida. The princi- 
pal of these islands are Tybe, Wassaw, Oscabaw, 5t. 
Catharine’s, Sapelo, St. Simon’s, Jekyl, and Cam- 
berlarid. A portion of the SE division, which lies 
hetween the Savannah and St. Mary's rivers, com- 
prising a tract of territory measuring from N toS 
upwards of 120 m., with a breadth of mot less than 
40 or 50 m.. is entirely level. Farther to the W and 
N the land becomes more or less uneven; ridges 
rising gradually one above another, swelling inte 
hills, and finally terminating in mountains, espe- 
cially towards the N, where the general elevation 
is from 1,200 to 1,400 ft. above sen-level, eharac- 
jon 





of the surface of G.. The chain of the Alle- 
‘ghany or Apalachian mountains, which commences 
at Catskill, near the Hudson, in the state of New 
York, terminates about 60 m. S of the northern 


spreads a widely extended plain of the richest 
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boundary of G. From the point where it ends,‘ 
Pa) rs | 
.in a latitude and climate favourably adapted to tN y 
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it becomes what is called * mulatto soil,’ consisting 
of black mould and red earth. This sort of land is 
generally strong, and affords abundant crops of 
wheat, tobacco, corn, &e. It is sueceeded in its tum 
by a soil nearly black, and very rich. This succes: 
sion in the different soils which occur in the state, is 
throughout pretty regular and uniform. They stretch 
in the same order, in lines nearly parallel with the 
coast, not only across the state, but all along N, as 
far even as to Hudson's river.—The staple produc- 
tions of G. are cotton and rice. Its sea-island cot- 
ton is of the best quality, and worth twice as much 
as that produced in the interior. Small quantities 
of indigo, tobacco, and silk are grown, besides Indian 
corn, potatoes, melons, olives, oranges, figs, pome- 
granates, and several other fruits. The forests af 
ford an abundant supply of fine timber, consisting 
chiefly of oak, hiccory, mulberry, pine, and r, 
In 1840 there were produced in this state 1,801,830 
bushels of wheat, 12,979 bushels of barley, 1,610,050 
of oats, 60,693 of rye, 1,211,866 of potatoes, 20,905,122 
of Indian corn, 371,303 Ibs. of wool, 19,799 Ibs. of 
wax, 16,969 tons of hay, 10 tons of flax and hemp, 
162,894 Ibs, of tobacco, 12,384,732 lbs. of rice, 
163,392,366 Ibs. of cotton, 2,992 lbs. of silk cocoons, 
and $29,744 ibs. of sugar. sy 
The manufactures of G. have not hitherto been 
very considerable. Of the pop. in 1840 [691,692 
209,283 were returned as being engaged as agrieul- 


culture of most of the productions even of India.—G. 
is abundantly watered by numerous rivers, and 
smaller streams, which intersect it in every directio 
\ The Savannah, rising in the 5 extremity of the Ap- 
alachian chain, and forming part of the perio 
line by which this state is separated from 8. Caroli- 
na, is navigable for large vessels up to the town of 
the same name, and for steam-boats 250 m., or as 
. far as Augusta, There isa fall just above this place, 
but the river is farther navigable for boats to the 
mouth of the Tugulo. Tybeebar, at the entrance of 
the river, in lat. 31°57’, has at half-tide a depth of 
'} 16 ft. water. The Great Ogechee and the Alatama- 
ha rivers have their courses nearly parallel to the | 
Savannah. Besides these rivers, and in succession 
from E to W, the § part of this state is intersected 
by the upper courses of the Santilla, the Sawanee, 
and the Flint; and its extreme W boundary is de- 
fined, for 157 m., by the Chatahoochee, which, as | 
well as the Coosa of Alabama, has its head-streams 
in the NW part of the state. All these rivers abound 
with fish, among which are rock, mullet, whiting, 
shad, trout, drum, and sturgeon; and the bays and 
lakes afford oysters and other shell-fish. The chief 
lake or marsh is that of Ekanfanoka or Okefinoko | 
swamp, on its 5 frontier, which is 180 m. in cireumf., 
and is periodically inundated during the rainy sea- 
som.— The winters in G. are mild and pleasant; snow 
is seldom seen, and it but rarely happens that frosts 
prove injurions to the vegetation. The climate is 
much milder than in the same lat. on the Mississippi. 
In the low flat country, the air, contaminated by pu- 
trid vapours from the rice swamps, is less healthful 
than among the hills, and spring-water is likewise | 
ecarce along the coast. From June to September, 
the temp. fluctuates near the coast between 76° and 
90°; and in winter between 40° and 60°. The prevail- 
ing winds are the SW and the E; in winter the NW. 
The E wind is warmest in winter, and coolest in 
summer. Between June i847 and June 1848, rain 
fell 72 days at Savannah; and the fall of rain was 
59,525 inehes. 

The soil of G., and the degrees of its fertility, vary 
considerably according to situation. The islands on 
the coast are in their natural state covered with a 
plentiful growth of pine, hiccory, live oak, and red 
cedar. The soil is a mixture of sand and black 
mould. A considerable part of it,—that particularly 
on which are found the oak, hiccory, and live oak,— 
is very fertile, and yields excellent crops of indigo, 
corn, cotton, and potatoes. The soil of the main 
land adjoining the marshes and creeks, and for 4 or 
5 m. inland, resembles that of the islands, and is 
mostly uninhabited. That portion of it which bor- 
ders the creeks and rivers, furnishes valuable rice 
swamps. These begin immediately upon the termi- 
nation of the salt marshes, and lie most of them on 
rivers, which, as far as the tide flows, are called ‘tide 
lands, or on creeks and branches of water, called 

inland swamps,’ which are either wholly or partially 
| overflowed at every tide, and extend back into the 
ii country from 1 to 25 M., beyond which, for the 
| Most part, little rice is ted. Those tracts imme- | 
| 






and 2,428 in commerce. The people in the lower 
part of the state have not been accustomed to ce 
are even their own clothing, or that worn by ther 


inhabitants manufacture the chief part of their own 


whole amount of capital employed in manufactures 
2,899,565 dollars. ‘The chiet articles of export from 


kinds, naval stores, leather, deer-skins, snake-root, 
myrtle and bees’-wax, corn, live-stock, &c. 
value of the exports in 1755 was £15,744; in 1760, 


in 1801, 1,854,951 d.; in 1840, 6,862,959 4. ; im 1847, 
5,712,149 d.; in 1848, 3,670,415 d. In return for her 
exports G. receives West India goods, teas, Wines, 
clothing, and dry goods of all kinds; from the N 
states, cheese, fish, potatoes, apples, cider, reprise 


ees 


+ 
in 1847, 207,180 d.; in 1848, 217,114 d. Thai 
and exports are chiefly to and from Savannah, whl a 
has a fine harbour, and is the principal emporium 0° 
the state. See Savannan. It is stated In Ter 
American journals that a considerable 1m] vemenk 
has taken place in the mercantile pate pee 
ts of this state. ‘“ But a very few years since 
bate imported almost everything required for the mse 


transportation of its produce to the sea-board relied 
entirely on such natural facilities as the phen, 
forded. Shaking-off the usual inertness of a slave 
holding population, they have seriously set them~ 





diately adjoining the large rivers are nearly level, 
and continue so in a breadth of from 2 to 8 or 4 m 

and for the space, in a direct line from the sea, of | 
not less than 100m. The intermediate lands, which 
are covered chiefly with pine, and a sort of wild grass 
and small reeds, afford a large range of feeding- 
ground both summer and winter. The oak and hic- 
cory ranges yield, when cultivated, good crops of 
corn, indigo, and other valuable produce. At a dis- | 
tance from the sea the soil changes from grey to red: 
j} i some places it is gravelly but fertile; farther back 


Km the country its tint is gradually deepened, till 


ete dee 


possible manner, and considering their comparatiy : 


‘any of the other states for the advancement of 
own prosperity, by encouraging undertakings 4 
are now bringing an ample reward to all classes 0 
‘the population. Lines of railroads have been ¢ 
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the waters of the Mississippian advantagew" 
no other Atlantic state yet possesses. These Toaes ©” 
tend 660 m., and have cost 12,000,000 doBas SY" 
thirds of which sum has been raised from.atys 
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turists, and only 7,984 as in manufactures and trade, |} 


Yegroes; but in the upper parts of the country the |) 
clothing from cotton and flax. The value of home- ; 
made goods in 1840 was 1,467,630 dollars; and the |) 


G. are rice, tobacco, indigo, sago, lumber of various |) 


£20,852: in 1772, £121,677 ; in 1791, 491,472 dollars; j 


The total value of imports in 1840 was 491, 28d 


of its people, who for internal communication ant 


selves to work to improve their condition in © ¥) 


‘moderate pecuniary resources, have done morehsy” 


structed, which open a direct communication With a 
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capital; and another road, 386 m. long, communi- 
eating with Pensacola on the gulf of Mexiwo, will 
cost a further sum of 4,000,000 d., of which the state 


is only asked to furnish on loan 1,500,000 d. in its 


own stocks. There are $6 cotton factories in the 
state, and their flourishing condition is rapidly bring- 
ing forward extensive investments in the same branch 
of industry. ‘The iron-mines are exceedingly pro- 
ductive, both ore and coal being abundant within 1 
to 2 m. of the principal railroads, the former yielding 
from 50 to 75 per cent, of pure iron.” 

In the grand convention of Philadelphia, 1787, 
the inhabitants of G. were reckoned to amount to 
90,000. In 1790, the pop. did not exceed $2,548, 
of whom 29,264 were slaves. In 1800 it was 
returned at 162,101; in 1810 at 252,423; in 1820 
at 340,987; in 1830 at 516,823; in 1840 at 691,092; 
in 1845 at 774,325: and in 1850 at 878,635, of 
whom 362,966 were slaves, and 2,556 free col- 
oured. The original pop. of G. consisted chiefly 
of Muskogee or Creek Indians, Seminoles, Chac- 
tuws, Chicasaws, and Cherokees. The Musko- 
gees had their residence principally in its middle 

arts, and were reckoned the most numerous of the 
Indian tribes within the limits of the Indian states. 
The Seminoles inhabited the level flat country on 
the Apalachicola and Flint rivers. The other 
tribes were found chiefly in the W parts of the state. 
Of these, the Chactaws or Flat-heads occupied an 
extensive tract of hilly country, with large and fer- 
tile plains, between the Alabama and Mississippi 
rivers. The Chicasaws were settled on the head- 
branches of the Tombigbee and Yazoo rivers, ow the 
N shore of the state, where they had an extensive 

lain country, well watered and of a pretty good soil. 

he Cherokees, in the NW part of the state, were 
the most advanced in civilization. All these tribes 
have been successively removed from the territory of 
this state.—The university of G. is located at Athens, 
and is designed to have an academic branch in each 
county; but a few only of these have yet been opened. 
Tt was founded in 1788, and is well endowed. In 
this institution and its branches there were, in 1540, 
622 students. In the same year there were im the 
state 176 academies or grammar-schools, with 7,878 
students; and 601 common or primary schouls, with 
15,561 scholars; but there were 30,717 free white 
persons over 20 years of age who could neither read 
nor write. The Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyte- 
rians, are the most numerous religious denomina- 
tions. In 1835 the Baptists had 583 churches, 298 
ministers, and 41,810 communicants ; Methodists, 80 
travelling preachers, and 25,005 white and 8,436 col- 
oured communicants; Presbyterians, 75 churches, 45 
ministers, aud 4,882 communicants; Episcopalians, 4 
ministers; Protestant Methodists, 20 congregations, 
and 15 ministers. Besides these there were a num- 
ber of Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Scotch Presby- 
terians, Friends, and Jews. 





The first constitution of G. was formed in 1777. a | 


second in 1785: and the present, in 1798. The 
governor is elected by the people, and holds office 2 
‘years. One senator is elected for each county. The 
representatives are proportioned to the pop.. includ- 
ing three-fifths of the people of colour; but each 
connty is entitled to at least 1, and one co, to more 
than 4 members. The general assembly meets annu- 
ally in November. at Milledgeville. All the free 
white male inhabitants who have resided within the 
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the superior court are elected for 3 vears by the 
levislature; and the judges of the inferior courts, 
and justices-of-the-peace, are elected for 4 years by 
the people.—The public debt, according to the report 
made to the local legislature in 1849, is only 1,828,472 
dollars; and, with a trifling exception, falls due from 
1865 to 18T4. The revenue exceeds the expendi- 
ture, is economically administered, and rapidly in- 


creasing. The governor recommends the adoption 


of a sinking fond in equal periodical instalments, 
giving it as his opinion that the entire debt might be 
discharged at or before the time it becomes due by 
an annual investment of 60,000 dols. 


Receipts into the treasury for the year ending 





Oet. 2, 1649, ‘ 265,679 dra, 
Talance in treasury, ‘ ‘. é oH, 
Aggregate resources, . * ‘ ‘ 629,216 
Expenditures, for year ending Oct, 20, 149, 274,519 

354,697 


Before the Revolution, G., like the rest of the 5 
states, was divided into parishes; but since that pe- 


‘riod the division has been into counties, of which 


there are at present 93. ‘The principal towns are: 
Milledgeville the cap. of the state, situated on the 
W bank of the Oconee 158 m. NW of Savannah; 
Augusta, formerly the seat of government, and Ba- 
vannah, both on the river Savannah, the largest towns 
im the state; Sunbury, Athens, Hartsford, Macon, 
Forsyth, and Louisville. The situation of these towns 
is generally advantageous; most of them standing 
on the banks of considerable rivers, and some having 
good harbours.—This state has several important 
works of internal improvement. The Savannah and 
Ogechee canal, extending 16 m. from the Savannah 


to the Ogechee river, was completed in 1829, at an 
}expense of 165,000 dols—The Brunswick canal, ex- 


tending from tide-water to the Alatamaha, 12 m. to 
Brunswick, was executed at a cost of 500,000 drs, 
—The Georgia railway extends from Augusta 165m. 
to De Kalb co.; and the Athens branch from the 
Georgia railroad, 33m. to Athens. "The cost of the 
whole, meluding the Athens branch, was 3,300,000 
drs.—The Western and Atlantic railroad, continuing 
the Georgia railroad from De Kalb co., 140 m. to 
Chattanooga, on Tennessee river, was executed at a 
cost of 2,130,000 drs,—The Central railroad from 
Savannah, 197 m. to Macon, now executing, is esti- 
mated to cost 2,300,000 drs —The Monroe railroad 
extends from Macon, 101 m. to Whitehall—The 
Oemulgee and Flint river railroad, 70m, in length, 
is designed to connect the navigable waters of these 
rivers, so as to form a communication from the At- 
lantic to the gulf of Mexico. 

History.) In 1732 the country between the Savannah and 
Alatamaha was granted by George IT to General Oglethorpe and 
others. He, with 40 others, landed at Yamacraw bluff, and 
founded Savannah, on the Ist of Feb. 1753. This state suffered 
inuch, in its earlier periods, from wars with the Spaniards in 
Florida. In 1752 the trustees surrendered the province to the 
king, and a general court was established in 1755. In 1763 
George IL annexed the country between the Alatamaha and the 
St. Mary's to the province. Savannah was taken by the British 
in the revolutionary war, Dec. 29th, 1778 The town and state 
were evacuated by the British In July 1782. In convention. tits 
state adopted the constitution of the United States, Jam 2d, 1788, 
by a gnanlinoeus vote. 


GEORGLA, one of the St. Lawrence islands. in 
Behring’s straits, to the N of Oonalashka, It attains 
a moderate height, and is apparently voleanic. 

GEORGIA (GULF or), an arm of the sea pire 





co. in which they vote 6 months preceding the elec- | between the E side of Vanconver island amd | 


tion, and have paid taxes 
previous, have the right of suffrage. The repre- 
sentatives in congress were in 1842, and stil! con- 


in the state for the year | 


tinne to be, 8 in number; the representative pop. | 
of the state being in 1850, 749,043. The judges of | 
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main, between the parallels of 48° 50° and 50° 
N. and the meridians of 122° 40° and 125° W. 


It» 
is connected on the 8 with the strait of ie 
de-Fuca, and on the N with Johnstone strait and 


Queen Charlotte sound. On its E side it sends 
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‘off into the mainland Jervis inlet, Howe sound, aud 
‘ Burrard inlets; and receives Frazer river. Mea- 
‘sured from the parallel of 48° 50’ along a line run- 
‘ “ning nearly NW and SE, it is above 100 m. in length. 
' Its greatest breadth is 30 m. opposite Jervis inlet, 
’ upon a line intersecting Texada island and Malas- 
|} pina strait, which separates that Jong island on the 


E from the main. It contains several islands, amongst 
which Savary isle, Harwood isle, and Llasqueti, are 
next in extent to Texada. Both its N and 8 extre- 
Mities present an archipelago of islands, through 
which various channels lead into the strait of Juan- 
de-Fuca on the 5, and Queen Charlotte sound on 
the N. 

GEORGLA (New or Sout), an island in the 5 


Atlantic ocean, discovered by La Roche in 1675; | 
| bounded on the NW by Bathurst co.; on the NE hy 


== 


and explored in 1775 by Cook, who named it Georgia 
in honour of his reigning majesty. It is situated 
between the parallels of 53° 57' and 54° 57'S Jat. 
and the meridians of 35° 34" and 33’ 13’ W long., 


and extends SE by E and NW by W 31 leagues; its | 


greatest breadth is about 10 leagues. It abounds 
with bays and harbours, particularly on the NF, coast. 
These, however, from the great quantity of ice either 
within themselves or in the vicinity, must for the 
greater part of the year be inaccessible, or can afford 
but a very imsecure station for ships, The whole 
coast is covered to the depth of many fathoms with 
frozen snow; and there was not observed a single river, 
or even so much as a stream of fresh water. The con- 
clusion to which this not unreasonably led was, that 
there are in the country no perennial springs, while 
the interior parts. from their great elevation, never 


enjoy heat enough to admit of the snow being melted | 


in such quantity as to produce a river or stream of 
water. So far as the interior parts of G. were ob- 
served, the appearance which they exhibited was 
found to be not less rngged and dismal than that of 
the coast. Not a vestige of a tree, or even the 
minutest shrub, was to be seen. The only vegetation 
discovered was a coarse strong-bladed grass, growing 
in tufts, wild burnet, and a species of lichen, Of 
animals, seals or sea-bears were observed to be pretty 
numerous, There were also flocks of penguins, of a 
large size. The oceanic birds were albatrosses, eom- 
mon gulls. that species of gull to which has been 
given the name of Port-Egmont lens, terns, shags, 
divers, and a small bird like the Cape of Good Hope 
yellow bird. ‘The only land-birds were a few small 
arks. No quadrupeds were seen. 


GEORGIAN BAY, an extensive sheet of water | mia, in the circle and 42 m. NE of Leitmeritz. Pop. 


in Upper Canada, forming an expansion of Lake 
Huron, from which it is separated by a peninsula, 
termmating on the NE in Cabot’s Head, and by 


Manitoulin island and a series of small islands. It | 


receives on the N, French river. the outlet of Ni- 
pissing lake; on the SE, Moskoko and Severn ri- 


vers, the latter of which issnes from Simcoe lake, | 


and flows into Gloucester bay; and on the 8, Notta- 
wasaga river, which discharges itself into a bay of 
the same name, ‘The shores on the N and E are 
fiat. and the margins of the lake on these sides to a 
eonsiderable breadth thickly studded with islets. 
GEORGIAN ISLANDS, a name given by Cap- 
tain Cook to the cluster of islands in the 'S sea. 


about 70 m. to the E of the Society islands, of which. 


Tahiti is the principal. 

GEORGLAN ISLANDS (Nort). 
IsLanps. 
_ GEORGIEVSK, a district and town of Russia in 
Europe, 1m the gov. of the Cancasus. The district 
lies to the SE of that of Alexandrof and W of Moz- 
dok. In the SW it is intersected by branches of the 
Cancasus chain, hut towards the NE it is flat and 
sandy. The town is 90 m. SE of Starrapol, and 216 
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in the reg. of Breslau, circle of Glatz. 
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m. NNW of Tiflis. on a lofty acclivity, near the 1, 
bank of the Podkuma or Podkoumok. It is forti- 
tied, but is of little extent; and the houses, although 
built with considerable regularity, possess but little 
substantiality of structure. Pop., embracing that 
of the adjoining stanitza or military Cossack v., 3,000, 
chiefly Cossacks of the Volga. The government- 
house, the churches, of which there are a Greek and 
an Armenian. the hospitals, the lazaretto, barracks, 
and public magazine of corn and salt, are the only 
public buildings worthy of note. The environs are 
pleasant, and the locality commands a magnificent 
view of the Caucasian mountains, This town was 
founded in 1771, and was formerly the cap. of the 
wovernment. . 
GEORGIN A, a county of New South Wales, 


Westmoreland co.; on the SE by Argyle co.; and 
on the SW and W by King co., from which it is 
separated by Lachlan river. It is intersected in the 
N and towards the SW and S$ by two ranges of hills 
which run ESE and form the bed of Abereromby 
river, which has its source on the confines of West- 
moreland co., and joins the Lachlan at the junction 
of Bathurst and Kimg counties. Campbell river, an 
affuent of the Macquarie, forms to some extent its 
NE boundary.—Also a township of Upper Canada, in 
the Home district, bounded on the N by Lake Sim- 
eoe, and intersected in the E by Black river. It 
presents a generally hilly surface, but possesses mach 
good land and excellent timber. Pop. in 1842, 586. 
—Also a small island in the Arctic sea, near Point 
Cheyne, in N lat. 66° 12’, W long. 84° 30°. 
GEORGIOS HAGIOS, a large and beautiful vil- 
lage of Turkey in Europe, in Livadia, in the sanjak 
and 75 m. ESE of Trieala, near the NE coast of the 
gulf of Volo, and 11 m. SE of the town of that name, 
—<Also a village in Rumelia, in the sanjak and 50m. 
NE of Gallipoli, and 10 m. SSE of Ainajik, on the 
sea of Marmara. ‘The mannfacture of cotton fabrics 
and fishing form the chief branches of local industry. 
—Also a town of Greece in the Morea, capital of the 
nom. of Corinth, 15 m. SW of Corinth, at the foot 
of mount Polyphengos. To the E of this town are 


the ruins of the ancient Nemea. 


GEORGIA (Isoia DE Sax). See VENICE. 

GEORGSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the gov. 
of Posen, circle of Meseritz. Pop. 170.—<Also a ¥. 
Pop. 182. 
GEORGSWALDE, a town of Austria, in Bohe- 


4,500. It has manufactories of cotton fabrics, linen- 
damask, aud hosiery. 

GEOURS-DE-MAREMNE (Sarst), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Landes, cant. and 5 m. 
ned of Souston. Pop. 1,379. It has 4 annual cattle 
‘airs. 

GEPPERSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Breslau, circle of Strehlen. Pop. 180.—Also 
av. in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Lowenberg. 


Pop, 546.—Also a v. m the reg. of Oppeln, circle of 
Falkenberg. Pop. 378. we 


GER, Guer, or Gcrer, a town of Marocco, in the 
prov, and 120 m. NW of Tafilet, near Ziz, on the 5 
side of the Atlas chain. ee 

GER, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Manche, cant. of Barenton, 9 m. ENE of Mortain. 
Pop, 2.612. It has extensive mannfactorics of pot- 
tery, a paper and an oil-mill.— Also a commune in the 
ep. of the Basses-Pyrénées, cant. of Pontac. Pop. 

GERA, a principality and town of the staté of 






Reiiss-of-the-younger-line. The prin ality co: 
of separate parts, the largest and most nor 





which, cortaining the town of the same name, 38 
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bounded on the N by the Prussian prov. of Saxony, 
on the E and W by the duchy of Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen, and on the 8 by the grand duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar. The 2d part, consisting of the forest of 
Pollwitz, is chiefly enclosed in the kingdom of Sax- 
ony. The'3d, and most southerly portion, is in its 
greater extent in the seigniory of Lobenstein. They 
comprise a total area of 20,000 hectares, and contain, 
besides the capital of the same name, the towns of 
Langenberg and Saalboerg. Pop. in 1840, 22,700.— 
The town of G, is pleasantly situated in a valley on 
the r. bank of the Elster—which is here crossed by 
2 wooden bridges—at an alt. of 228 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. in 1846, 11,255. 
and has 2suburbs. The streets are regular and hand- 
some. 
a fine town-house. an orphan’s asylum, several hos- 
pitals, a college with a public library and museum. 
several schools, and a house-of-correction. G. has 
long been noted for its woollen and cotton mannfac- 
tures, and printing-mills and dye-works. Linen, 
leather, hats, soap, tobacco, porcelain, oil, musical 
instruments, and carriages are also extensively ma- 
nufactured here. The trade consists chiefly in wool, 
eloth, and drugs. In the vicinity are excellent bath- 


ing establishments.—Also a village of the duchy of | 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 20 m. SSE of Gotha, on the r. 
bank of a river of the same name. Pop. 670. It 
has mannfactories of vitriol, potash, lamp-black, and 
paper. 

GERA, or Genra, a river of Germany, which has 
its source in the duchy of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, on 
the E side of the Thuringer-walde, and at the foot 
of the Schneekopf; runs through a portion of the 
principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, passing 
in its course Planen and Arnstadt: soon after re- 
enters Gotha, flows past Ichtershausen, and ronning 
thence N enters the Prussian prov. of Saxony: at 
Erfurt it divides into 2 branches, named the Wilde- 
Gera and Schmale-Gera, and after a total course of 
about 45 m., joins the Unstrut, on the r. bank. 

GERABRONN, a bailiwick and town of Wurtem- 
berg, in the circle of the Jaxt, 26 m. NNW of Fil- 
wangen, at an alt. of 1,520 ft. Pop. in 1840, 751. 

GERACE, a district and town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Calabria-Ultra. The district comprises 8 
cant. The town is 36 m. ENE of Regyio, on a 
mountain about 4 m. from the shore of the Ionian 
sea. Pop. 4.000. The streets are narrow and dirty, 
and, although it contains some good houses, it pre- 
sents a generally miserable aspect. It possesses a 
eathedral, 9 parish-churches. several convents, a se- 
minary, and an hospital. Wine of a species called 
Greco, the produce of the environs, forms its only 
article of trade. Fairs are held twice a-year. ‘This 
town was to a great extent destroved by an earth- 
quake in 1783. In the vicinity are several mineral 
springs. G. occupies the site of the ancient Locré, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen_in the locality. 

GERACI, a town of Sicily, in the prov. of Paler- 
mo, district and 33 m. SSE of Cefalu, in the Val- 
Dimona. Pop. 3,360. Ew 

GERAEE, a village of Afghanistan, in the Dera- 
jat, 18 m. W of Dera-Ismael-khan, and on the road 
from Ghuzni to that place. It is well supplied with 


good water. ; ae 
GERA‘ES-DO-SALOBRE. a town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, on the | bauk of the 
Rio-Sao-Francisco. 
_ GERAKA (Care), a headland which forms the 
SE extremity of the island of Zante, on the E side of 
the gulf of Kieri, in N lat. 37° 42’, and E long. 21° 1’. 
_ GERAL (Corprinera), a range of mountains in 
Brazil. in the E part of the prov. of Matto-Grosso, 
extending from the Serra Urucumanacu, a continu- 
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ation of the Serra Parecis on the FE, to the vicinity 
of the Madeira on the W, a total distance of about 
100 m. The principal rivers which descend from 
this chain are, on the N, the Giparana or Machado, 
Jamary, Jassy, and Corassi, affluents of the Madeira; 
and, onthe &. the Corumbyara, Mequin, Sinanum, 
Simao, Cautario, and Canastro—all of which fall into 
the Guapore. Cocoa, Lombis, Cautarins, and Pate- 
gins, are the chief towns, or villages rather, which 
are found in this range. See also Cunatad, 
GE’RAN-DE-VAUX (Sars), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Allier, cant. and 7 m.S of Nenilly- 
le-Real. Pop. 980. It has 2 annual cattle fairs, 
GERAND-LE-PUY (Satxt), a commune and 


| town of France, in the dep. of the Allier, cant. of 
It has 5 public squares, a palace, 2 churches, 


Varennes-sur-Allier, 7 m. W of La Palisse. Pop. 
1,300, It has an old castle. It has 4 annual cattle- 
fairs, and possesses also a considerable trade in wine. 

GERANINI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 44 m. 5 of Vilna, district and 29 m. SW of 
Ochmiana. 

GERANIOS. See Evias (Sart). 

GERARD, a village of Russell co., in the state of 
Alabama, U. S.. 195 m. SE of Tuscaloosa, on the 
W bank of the Chattahoochee river. 

GERARD (Saixt), a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. and 12 m. SW of Namur, on the |. bank of 
the Burnot. Pop. 1,287. It has the remains of an 
ancient abbey, and possesses quarries of freestone 
and marble. 

GERARD-FONT (Lonxxeux er), a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, dep, of Saint-Andre. 
Pop. 145. 

GERARD-DE-NYS, Ger. or Gerrit-Dexys, an 
island of the South Pacific, near the N coast of New 
Island, in S lat. 3° 10’, and E long. 152° 40°. It is 
9 m. in breadth, and about 45 m. in length from 
NNW to SSE, and is covered in its greater extent 
with woody mountains. Near its shores cocoa-nut 

ms are found it great abundance. Its coasts are 
indented with numerous bays, and close to it on the 
NE is a cluster of small islands. It is inhabited by 
a robust and very courageous family of Papuas, who 


make use of the sling, lances, wooden-swords, bows 


and arrows, as weapons of defence, and of a species 
of harpoon in fishing. They ornament their canoes, 
which are very long and narrow, with fignres of birds 
and fishes, and manage them with much dexterity. 
Their dialect is stated by Dampier to be more ex- 
pressive and less articulated than that of any of the 
Papuan family. This island was discovered by the 


| Dutch navigator from whom it takes its name. 


GERARDMER, or Gr‘rome’, a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Vosges, arrond. 
of Saint-Die. The cant. now comprises only one 
com. of the same name. Pop. in 1831, 5,701; in 
1841, 6,488. The village is 17 m, 5 of Saint-Die, to 
the E of a lake of the same name, and W of those 
of Longemer and Retournemer. Pop. in 1841, 5,625. 
It has manufactories of linen, cotton-fabrics, china, 
wood-ware, and shoes, and numerous saw-mills, and 
is noted for its cheese. Fairs for cattle, timber, and 
other articles of local produce, take place six times 
a-year.—The lake of G. is 2 m. in length, and about 
4 of a mile in breadth, comprising an area of 56 
fone The Emissaire and the Valogne, an affluent 
of the Moselle, issue from this lake. 

GERARDSBERGEN. See GramMostT. 

GERARDSTOWN, a village in the p. of Trevet, 
co. Meath, 34 m. NW of Ratoath. \  — 

GERARDSTOWN, a village of Berkeley co., m 
the state of Virginia, U. S., 165 m. N of Richmond. — 
Pop. in 1 8. mo) 

SRARODE, a bailiwick and village of An alt= 
Bernburg, at the foot of the Harz. | op. 2,050. Ir 
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has a castle, originally an abbey. and possesses ma- 
nufactories of fire-arms. Grain and lint are eculti- 
vated in the environs. : 

GERAS, a town of the archduchy of Austria, in 
the proy, of Lower Austria, circle of Mannhartsberg, 
83 m. ESE of Litschau. It has an abbey founded 
by Egobert in 1151. 

GERAU, or Gros Gerav, a town of the grand 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the circle of Dorn- 
berg, 10 m. WNW of Darmstadt, on the Schwarz- 
bach. Pop. 1,719. It has a church in which are 
the tombs of the counts of Katzenellenbogen, and 
a well-endowed hospital. It was erected into a 
town in 1398. 

GERAUMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Comblain-au-Pont. Pop. 115. 

GERBEPAL, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Vosges, cant. of Corcienx. Pop. 1,854. 

GERBEROY, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Oise, cant. and 14 m. 5 of Songeons, 
on a mountain. Pop. 282. It has fairs twiee a-year 
for goats, fowls, grain, and other articles of local pro- 
duce. This town is very ancient, and has the re- 
mains of « strong fortress. It was taken by the 
English in 1437, bat was recovered in 1449 by the 
French. In the environs is a quarry of freestonc. 

GERBERSDORF, a ae of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Breslau, cirele of Waldenburg. Pop. 298. 

GERBERSHAUSEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Erfurt, circle of Heligenstadt. Pop. 560. 

GERBERSTEIN, a mountain of the Thuringian 
range, in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, bail. of Alten- 
stein, on the frontiers of Meiningen. Alt. 2,100 ft. 

GERBEVILLER, a canton, commune, and town 


of France, in the dep. of the Meurthe, arrond. of | 


Lunéville—The cant. comprises 21 com. Pop. in 
1831, 11,135; in 1841, 10,478.—The town is 8 m. 5 
of Lunéville, on the Anne. It possesses mannfacto- 
ries of woollen and cotton fabrics, hosiery, and 
leather, and has 2? annual fairs. Wine and hops are 
extensively cultivated in the environs. ‘The locality 
has also fine nursery gardens, and quarries of exccl- 
lent freestone. G. was formerly the cap. of a mar- 
quisate. 

GERBIER-DES-JONES, a monntain of France, 
in the range of the Cevennes, dep, of Ardeche, 8 m. 
N of Bourzet, at the source of the Loire. Previous 
to an earthquake which occurred in 1821, and by 
which it lost 485 ft. in height, it had an alt. of 5,610 ft. 

GERBSTADT, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, regency and 28 m. NW of Merseburg, circle 
of the Mannsfelder-see, at the foot of a mountain. 
Pop.1,950. It has maunfactories of straw-hats. In 
the environs are several copper mines and founderies. 

GERDAUEN, a circle and town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of Prussia, regency and 42 m. SE of 
Konigsberg, on the Omet, and near lake Bantin. 
Pop. 2, It has 2 seignorial castles, and a 


cloth and leather. Pop, of circle, 22,302, 

GERDE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Hautes-Pyrénées, cant, and 3m. NE of Campan, on 
the r. bank of the Adour. Pop. 495. 
mines. 

GERDERATH, a village of Prussia, in the -proy, 
of the Rhine, circle of Erkelenz, Pop. 850. | 

GERDINGEN, a canton and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the proy, of Limburg. Pop. 461. It is 
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nigsen. Pop. 905. Linen-damask is manufactured 


here. 


GERENZANO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 17 m. NW of Milan, district and 2 
Pop. 1,165. 

GEREONSWEILER, a village of Rhenjsh Prussia, 
in the cirele of Julich. Pop, 758. 

GEREZ (Serra pe), a chain of mountains in 
Portugal, running WSW from Montalegre, in the 
prov. of T'ras-os-Montes, into the prov. of Minho, and 
extending a total distance of 18m. It forms a rami- 
fication of the 5 branch of the Cantabres mountains, 
and presents numerous granitic peaks, from 500 to 
600 toises in height, and generally covered in winter 
with snow. The Homen and Cavado take their rise 
in this range; and towards its 5 extremity is the fa- 
mous pass of Ruivarens, through which the French 
corps, commanded by Marshal Soult, made its re- 
treat in May 1809. 

GEREZ (Catpas-po), 2 village of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Minho, noted for its baths, 

GERFALCO, a village of Tuscany, in the comp. 
and 7 m. NW of Montieri, on a hill of the same 
name. Pop. 748. In the environs are quarries of 
fine marble. ; 

GERFTSIUS ISLANDS, a group of islands in 
the Asiatic archipelago, to the W of the island of 


Gilolo, nearly under the equator. 


GERGAL, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the proy. of Almeria. ‘The partido 
comprises 18 pueblos. The town is 21 m. N of 
Almeria. Pop. 5,028. It is built in an amphi- 
theatral form, at the foot of the Sierra-de-Baza, and 
is supposed to be of Moorish origin. It contains 
a parish church, a convent now greatly dilapidated, 
and a public granary. Counterpanes are extensively 
manufactured here, and form an important article 
of trade, In the environs are mines of alum, and, 
several mineral springs. 

GERGEL, a village of Sardinia, in the div, of Cap 


Cagliari, 35 m. N of Cagliari. Pop. 2,055, 


GERGOVIA, a mountain of France. in the dep, 
of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 56 m. SSE of Cler- 
mont Ferrand; which rises to the height of 1,152 ft. 
above sea-level. It is a table-mountain, nearly flat 
at the top. On its summit the ancient Gallic 
fortress of G., noted for. the resistance which the 


_Auvergnats here made against Cesar, is supposed 


to have stood. The whole of the summit, which ex- 
tends 1 m. from E to W, is cultivated, for though 
composed of basalt, apparently resting on volcanic 
tufa, it is covered with a good soil, 
GERGUREVYZIE, or Grecurevcze, a village of. 
Slavonia, in the comitat of Syrmia, 12 m. NW = of 
Ruma, and 15 m. SW of Peterwardein. Pop. 1.950. 
GERGY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Sadne-et-Loire, cant. of Werduu-sur-le-Donbs, 9 m.. 


.NNE of Chalon-sar-Sadne, on the r. bank of the 
Lutheran church, and possesses manufactorics of 


Saone. Pop. 1,781. 
GERHARDSGEREUTH, a village of Prussia, in 


ithe reg. of Erfurt, circle of Schleusingen, on the 
Neudambach. Pop. 223. 


GERHEYDEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 


prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Baelen. | Pop, 239.—Also_ 


& commune in the dep. of Olmen,, Pop. 112. 
GERHOVEN. a commune of Belgium, in the 

prov. of Limburg, dep. of Quaedinechelen. Pop. 198. 
GERIBATIBA, «a small town of Brazil, im the 


| 


ee 


watered by the Molenbeek, Genattebeck, and Hon- 
derbeek. 

7EREDEH, or Kerepe, a large town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the sanjak of Boli, 16 hours W of Kara-| 
jilar, and 12 hours E of Boli. 

GEREDEN, a town of Hanover, in the gov. and 
8 mm. SW of the town of that name, bail. of Win- 


% 
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proy. of Rio-de-Janeiro, district of ‘Campos, on the 
canal Furado, to the NE. of Olho-d’Agua. | 
GERIN, a department and commune of Belgiyss, 
in the prov. of Namur. Pop. 242, my 
GERINGSWALDE, a town of Saxony, it 
circle and 52 m. SE of Leipzig, bail. of Roshi | 
the Aubach, between the. Mulde and ‘Isehopas.) |/. 
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Pop. 2,318. It has manufactories of linen and 
woollen fabrics. 

GERKERATH, a village of Prussia, in the re- 
gency of Dusseldorf, circle of Gladbaeh. Pop. 220. 


GERLACHSHEIM, a bailiwick and town of 


Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 15 m. SW 


of Wurtzburg, and 14 m. SE of Wertheim, near the 


confluence of the Tauber and Griimbach. Pop. 
1,104. It has sn abbey, now used as a government 
house. The wie of the locality is considered the 
best in the Tauberthal. Pop. of bail, 10,356.—Also 


a village or cluster of vs. of Prussia, in the prov. of 


Silesia, regency and 47 m. WSW of Liegnitz. Pop. 
1,700. 
GERLEFANGEN, a village of Prusssia, in the 
reg. of Treves, circle of Saarlouis. Pop. 430. 
GERLINGEN, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar, bail. and 3m, E of Leonberg. 
Pop. 1,150. 
GERLINGSDORF. See Gorrsporr, 
GERLOS, a mountain of the Tyrol, in the circle 
of the Lower Innthal, to the E of ZeH, and on 
the r. bank of a small river of the same name, an 


affluent of the Ziller. It rises to the height of 1,175 | 


Loses. 

GERMA, or Garawa, a town of Feazan, 50 m. 
NNW of Mourzouk, and 450 m. SSE of Tripoli. It 
is the largest town in the wady or valley of Ghrurby, 


and is surrounded by walls anda ditch. The houses | 


are chiefly mud-built and very ruinous, and the 1n- 
habitants appear extremely poor. Date - palms 
abound in the environs.—The ruins of the ancient 


Garama, the cap. of the Garamantes, are still found | 


to the W of this town. 

GERMAIN (Sarst), 2 commune of France. in 
the dep. of the Loiret, cant. of Chateau-Reynard, 6 
m. SE of Montargis. Pop. 1,095.—Also a canton 
and commune in the dep. of the Lot, arrond. of 
Gourdon. The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in 
1831, 8,241; in 1841, 8,365. The village is 8 m. 
SSE of Gourdon, near the Secau. Pop. 1,213.— 
Also a commune in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, 
cant. of Montfaucon. Pop. 1,499.—Also a commune 
in the dep. of the Haute-Sadne, cant. of Lure.— 
Also a small stream in the dep. of the Cote-d’Or, 
cant, of Saulien, an affluent of the Cousin, which it 
joins on the |. bank, after a course of about 9 m. 

GERMAIN-SUR-AY (Satyr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 3 m. 
NW of Lessay, and 17 m. NNW of Coutances, on 
the r. bank of the Ay, near its entrance into the 
English channel. Pop. 1,061. The estuary of this 
river forms the harbour of St. G. Its trade consists 
chiefly in the export of articles of local produce to 
England. 

_GERMAIN-LES-BELLES (Sart), @ commune 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Hante-Vienne, 
arrond. of Saint-Yrieix. ‘The cant. comprises 8 
com. Pop. in 1831, 12,167; in 1841, 12,039. The 
town is 17 m. ENE of Saint-Yrieix, on the r. bank 
of the Little Briance. Pop.2,251. It has numerous 
fairs for cattle and grain. 


GERMAIN-DES-BOIS (Satxt), a commune of | 
France, in the dep. of the Ain, cant. of Chatillon-de- 


France, in the dep. of the Cher, cant. of Dun-le-Roi. 
Pop. 1,048. 

GERMAIN-DU-BOIS (Sarxt), @ canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Sadne-ct- 
Loire, arrond. of Louhans. The cant. comprises 13 
com. Pop. in 1831, 12,972; in 1841, 13,472. The 
village is 9m. N of Louhans. Pop. 2,148. 

GERMAIN-DE-CALBERTE (Sars), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Lozere, arrond. of Florac—The eant. comprises IL 
com. Pop, in 1831, 10,448; in 1541, 10,635,—The 
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‘cant. of Beaumont-sur-Sarthe. 


}consistorial church. The culture of silk and beca, 
rearing of the Merino breed of sheep, and silk-spin- 


ning, form the chief branches of local imdustry. 
Cattle fairs are held here 8 times a-year. 


GERMAIN-LA-CAMPAGNE (Sart), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 


8m. SSW of Thiberville. Pop, 1,435. It has ma- 
nufactories of tape and cord. 


GERMAIN-DES-CHAMPS (Sarst), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Yonne, cant. of Carré- 


les-Tombes, Tm. S of Avallon. Pop. 1,196. 


GERMAIN-EN-COGLES (Sarst), a commune 
e-ct-Vilaine, cant. of 
Saint-Brice-en-Cogles, 4 m. NNW of Fougeres. 


of France, in the dep. of the 
Pop. 2,581. 


GERMAIN-DE-LA-COUDRE (Saint), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of 
Le Theil, 18 m. S of Mortagne-sur-Hiiine. Pop. 


2.152.—Also a commune in the dep. of the Sarthe, 
Pop. 1,008. 

GERMAIN-DE-COULAMER (Sarst), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. 
of Villaines-la-Juhel. Pop. 1,285. 

GERMAIN-DU-CRIOULT (Sart), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 3 m. 
W of Condé-sar-Noireau. Pop. 1,521. Fairs for 
cattle and for general merchandise are held here 
twiee a-year. 

GERMAIN-L’7EMBRON (Satxt), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Puy- 


| de-Dome, arrond. of Issoire. The cant. comprises 


16 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,178; m 164], 10,407. 
The town is 7 m. S of Issoire, on the r. bank of the 
Couze. Pop. in 1841, 2,135. It has manufactories 
of animal black, and has an active trade in corn and 
wine. Fairs are held 4 times a-year. 

GERMAIN-D’ESTEUIL Gum) a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. of Les- 
parre. Pop. 1,404. 

GERMAIN-LES-FOSSES (Sart), a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Allier, cant. and 8 m. 5 of 
Varennes-sur-Allier, on the ]. bank of the Allier, at 
the confluence of the Mourgon. Pop. 1,560. Tt has 
2 annual eattle-fairs. 

GERMAIN-LE-FOUILLOUX (Sars), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. 
and 5 m. N of Laval, on the r. bank of the Ernée. 
Pop. 1,087. ‘ 

GERMAIN-LE-GAILLARD (Sarst), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. of 
Les Pieux, 14 m. SW of Cherbourg. Pop. 1,103. 

GERMAIN-LE-GUILLAUME (Sart), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. 
and 8 m. ESE of Chailland. Pop. 1,232. 

GERMAIN -L’HERM (Saint), a canton, com- 


/mune, anid town of France, in the dep. of the Pay- 
-de-Déme, arrond. of Ambert. The cant. comprises 


10 com. Pop. in 1831, 13,106; in 1841, 13,673. 
The town is 13m. S$ of Ambert, on the Doulon. It 
has several wire-drawing mills and lace-manufacto- 
ries. Fairs for cattle, raw and spun wool and hemp, 


| take place here 6 times a-year. 


GERMAIN-DE-JOUX (Sam), a commune of 


Michaille. Pop. 1,195. 
GERMAIN-LAVAL (Sarst), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Loire, 


-arrond. of Roanne. The cant. comprises 16 com. 


Pop. in 1831, 11,683; in 1841, 10,003. The town is 
16 m. S$ of Roanne, on a hill nearly insulated by the 
Aix. Pop. 1,769. It has a china manufactory and 


several tanneries, and pers a considerable trade 
in wine. Fairs are held here 4 times a-year, _ 
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arrond. of Versailles. The cant. comprises 11 com. ;]4 m. ENE of Sainte-Mere-Eglise. Pop. 287. It 


Pop. in 1831, 16,442; in 1841, 20,265. The town is 
pleasantly situated on a rising ground, near the |. 
bank of the Seine, at an alt. of 314 ft, above sea- 
level, opposite the village of Pec, at which is a sta- 
tion on the railroad to Paris, 8 m. N of Versailles, 
and 18 m. WNW of Paris. Pop. in 1841, 13,618. 
The houses are generally lofty and well-built, and 
the streets handsome. It possesses several tine man- 
sions, a new corn-hall, a theatre, a public library, a 
government school, and a savings’ bank; but the 
rincipal object of local interest is its castle, founded 
by Charles V. in 1370, and embellished by several of 
his royal successors. <A terrace, 1} m. in length, 
extends from the castle to the entrance of the forest 
of Laye. ‘This edifice is now used as a military 
penitentiary. The chief articles of local manutfac- 
ture are hair-cloth, hosiery, china, and iron ware. 
It has also 2 printing-establishments, and several 
tanneries and wax bleacheries. It has 2 well-fre- 
quented annual fairs known as those of St. Louis 
and Des Loges.—This town derived its name from 
a monastery built upwards of 700 years since by 
King Robert, in the forest of Laye. It was taken 
by the English in the reign of Charles VI. The 
castle is noted as the birth-place of Charles IX., 
Henry I1., and Louis XIV.; and it also formed the 
asvlum of James II. of England, who died there in 
1701. The forest of St. Germain-en-Laye covers 
an area of nearly 8,900 acres, enclosed on the NE 
and W by the Seine. It is intersected by several 
roads, and abounds with game. 
GERMAIN-LESPINASSE (SarstT), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Loire, cant. of Saint- 
Hiion-le-Chatel, 8 m. NW of Roanne. Pop. 750. 
It has 3 annual fairs. 
GERMAIN-EN-MONTAGNE (Sarxt), a com- 
mune of France. in the dep. of the Jura, cant. of 
Champagnole. Pop. 3,772. . 
GERMAIN-LA-MONTAGNE (Saint), a com- 


mune of France, in the dep. of the Loire, cant. of | 


Belmont. Pop. 1,100. 

GERMAIN-DU-PINEL (Satst), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of 
Argentré. Pop. 1,030. 

GERMAIN-DU-PLAIN (Saryr), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Sadne- 
et-Loire, arrond, of Chalon-sur-Saéne. 'The cant. 
comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1831, 7,625; in 1841, 
7,628. The town is 8 m. SE of Chalon-sur-Saéne, 
near the |. bank of the Noue. Pop. 1,825. Cattle- 
fairs are held here twice a-year. 

GERMAIN-LA-PRADE (Sars), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. of Le- 
Puy. Pop. 2,184. 


_GERMAIN-DES-PRES (Saint), a commune of | 
France, in the dep, of the Dordogne, cant. of Exci- | 


denil. Pop. 1,040.—Also a com. in the dep. of the 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Saint- Georges - sur - Loire. 
Pop. 1,496. . 

7ERMAIN-LE-PRINCAY (Sarxr), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Vendée, cant. of Chan- 
tonnay. res 1,080. 

GERMAIN-DU-SALAMBRE (Sars), a village 
of France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 3 
m. NNW of Nenvic. Pop. 1.096. Cattle-fairs are 
held here twice a-year. 

GERMAIN-DU-THEIL (Sarr), a canton and 


commune of France, in the dep. of the Lozere, ar- | i; 


rond. of Marvejols. The cant. comprises § com. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,149; in 1841, 6,555. The town is 
8m. SW of Marvejols. Pop. 1,629. It has an an- 
nual cattle-fair, 

GERMAIN-DE-VARREVILLE (Sarnt), a vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 
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| has an annual fair. 


GERMAIN-DES-VAUX (Saint), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. of Beau- 
mont. Pop. 1,049. 

GERMAIN-LES-VERGUES (Sarst), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Correze, cant. 
and 7m. W of Tulle. Pop. 1,331. 

GERMAN, a township of Chenango co., in the 
state of New York, U. 5., 123 m. W of Albany. It 
has a hilly surface, but affords good pasturage. Pop. 


|in 1840, 965,—Also a township of Drake co., in the 


state of Ohio, 97 m. W of Columbus. Pop. 1,178. 
—Also a township of Allen eo., in the same state. 
Pop. 856.—Also a township of Clark co., inthe same 
state. Pop. 1,666.—Also a township of Harrison 
co., in the same state. Pop. 1,869.—Also a town- 
ship of Holmes co., in the same state. Pop. 1,295. 
—Also a township of Lucas co., in the same state, 
Pop. 452.—Also a township of Cape Girardean co., 
in the state of Missouri. Pop. 771.—Also a town- 
ship of Madison co., in the same state. Pop. 417.— 
Also a township of Mercer co., in the state of Ohio. 
Pop. 1,499.—Also a township of Montgomery co., in 
the same state. Pop. 2,728. 

GERMAN, a parish of the Isle of Man. Pop., 


| inclusive of the town of Peel, 4,029. 


GERMAN (Sax), a town of Porto Rico, the cap. 
of the 2d div. of the island, on the Guanajive, or 
Guadianilla, near the W coast. It was founded in 
1511. The jurisdiction of San G. comprises 14 par- 
ishes, and 9,125 inhabitants. It produces coftee 
and cotton, and a species of resin, from a tree named 
tabernaculo, which answers the purpose of pitch. 
Cattle are also reared here in great numbers. 

GERMAN FLATS, a township of Herkimer co., 


‘in the state of New York, U..S., 83 m. WNW of 


Albany. It presents a generally undulated surface, 
bordered on the N by Mohawk river, and intersected 
by the Erie canal. Pop. in 1840, 3,245. 


GERMAN OCEAN, or Norra Sea. the name given to that 

rtion of the Atlantic, on the NW coast of Europe, which lies 
between Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, any, 
Denmark, and Norway; stretching on the S$ to the straits of | 
Dover, and on the N to the Orkney islands. Its extreme length 
may be taken between Hang cliff in Shetland and Heligolani, 
on a line ronning 8 by E 4 E, at474 geog.m. From Sunborough, 
head to the Naze of Norway, on a line running SE $ 8, it is 
285 m. wide; from Orfordness to the Naze, on a line running 
NE 4 E, it is 398m. It forms a species of mediterranean seq, 
opening into the Arctic ocean on the N, and communicates 
with the English channel by the straits of Dover, and with 
the Baltic by the Skargerak and Cattegat; and may be re- 
garded as divided into two parts by the Dogger-bank, which 
traverses it in almost all its width, between the parallels of 54° 
and 57° N lat. and 2° 40° and 6° 37° E long. It is about 150,000 
#qj.m. in extent. Its tides are greatest on the coasts of Holland 
and England, where it is confined within narrow limits. Its 
waters are salter than those of the Baltic, but less so than those 
of the main ocean; and contain a larger portion of unctuous mat- 
ter and of marine plants. In general the navigation of this sea. 
is dangerous, from its being exposed to violent and variable 
winds; vet a larger commercial traffic Is conducted upon it than 
on any other sea in the world.. The fisheries in this sea are ex- 
tensive, both on the Dogger-bank, and along the coasts of Great 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, and Norway; t are still greater 
at its N extremity, in the direction of the Orkney and Shetland 
islands. The fish chiefly caught are cod. hake, ling, turbots, 
soles, haddocks, mackerel, and herrings, No part of the ocean 
is better fitted for forming able seamen. Men, ai to 
the frequent changes and boisterous navigation of this sea, need 
not fear to encounter the Atlantic; it has accordingly been the 


nursery of the greatest maritime powers in Europe, The only 
se within its limits is Heligoland, off the 


island of mach importance : 
mouth of the Elbe, belonging to Great Britain. pul 
ports on or connected with the ar 


G. ocean, are Y: 


GERMAN SETTLEMENT, a village of Prétton: 
co.,in the state of Virginia, U.S, 242 m. NW ‘ol 
Richmond. Pop. in 1840, 500. 
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GERMANICHKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 44 m.S of Vilna, district and 35 m. 
SW of Ochmiana, near the |. bank of the Jajma. 

GERMANO (Say), a mandamento and town of 
Piedmont, in the prov. and 9 m. W of Vercelli. 
Pop. 2,600. It has a church and aconvent. The 
famous rice-fields of Piedmont commence in this 


\ 
H 
' 
| Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 21 m. SE of Sora, and 
36 m. NNW of Capna, on the r. bank of the Rapido, 
’ and at the foot of Monte Cassino. Pop. 4,000. It 
is defended by a fortress. Fairs are held here twice | 
| a-year. San G. has been erected from the ruins of 
the ancient Casinum and Agurnum., It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1730. 
} GERMANOVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
| the goy. and 35 m. SSE of Kiev, district and 23 m. 
: SE of Vasilkov, on the r. bank of the Krasnaia. 
GERMANS (Sr.), a borough and parish in Corn- 
' wall, 10m. W by N of Plymouth, on the post-road 
from Plymouth to Liskeard. Besides the borough, 
| this p. which is one of the largest in the co., being 
| upwards of 20 m.in circumf., contains the hamlets 
of Bake, Catchfrench, Coldrinnick, Cuddenbeck, 
: Catecrew, Hendra, Molineck, Polemartin, ‘Treskelly, 
' and part of Tidiford. Area 10,050 acres. Pop, in 
| 1801, 2,080; in 1831, 2,586; in 1841, 2,843. The 
' town is situated in a dell, on the borders of a creek 
‘ formed by the river Lynher. It consists of one prin- 
‘ cipal street. Until disfranchised by the Reform act, 
} this place sent 2 members to parliament since 1562: 
the right of election being vested in all householders 
| who had resided 12 months within the limits of the 
borough.—The episcopal see of the bishopric of 
Cornwall was anciently at St. G. 
GERMANSWEEK, or Week St. Germans, a 
parish in Devonshire, 11 m. SW of Oakhampton. 
‘| Area 1,570 aeres. Pop. 414. 
! GERMANTON, a village of Stokes co., in the 
| 


the 8 side of the town fork of Dan river. Pop. in 
1840, 130. 

GERMANTOWN, a, township of Columbia co., 
in the state of New York, 46 m. 5S of Albany, on 
Hudson river. It has an undulating surface. Its 
soil consists of clay loam, and is well cultivated. 
Pop. in 1840, 969.—Also a township of Fayette co., 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 2,510.—Also a 
township of Philadelphia co., in the same state, 6 m. 
NW of Philadelphia, of which it may be considered 
asuburb. It has a hilly surface, and is watered by 
Wissihickon creek and its branches, and Wingo- 
hocking creek. Its soil is to a considerable extent 
alluvial. It was founded by quaker Germans. 
Pop. 5,482. A sanguinary engagement took place 
here in 1777 between the British and Americans.— 
Also a village of Hyde co., in the state of North 
Carolina, 185 m. E of Raleigh, at the confluence of 
Tar river with a branch of Pamlico sound.—Also a 
village of German township, Montgomery co., in the 
State of Ohio, 82 m. W of Columbus, in a beautiful 
valley, near the junction of Big and Little Twin 
creeks. Pop. 1,200. 


GERMANY, 


The general name borne by the central states of 
Western Europe in English geography. German 
geographers employ the term DrvurscHtann; the 

rench, AtLemacNe; and the Italians, GERMANIA 
or SLavonta, to designate the same region, which 













may he generally taken as bounded by the Baltic on 
the N; by the Vistula on the E; by the Alps on 


the S; and by the valley of the Rhine on the W. 
How this region came to be called Germany, and its 
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locality.—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. of the | 


state of North Carolina, 123 m, NW of Raleigh, on | 
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inhabitants Germans, is difficult to guess, and the 
question is perhaps hardly worth any serious in- 
quiry. The:most probable conjecture respecting the 
origin of the name German is, that it was an appella- 
tion bestowed by the Gauls upon those wandering 
but warlike tribes who had crossed the Rhine long 
before the days of Julius Cmsar, and settled in 
Belgic Gaul. The appellation Gelr-man or Gahr- 
man is Celtic, and signifies ‘a warlike man,’—an 
epithet indicating the light in which these savage 
and ferocious tribes would be viewed by their more 
polished but less warlike Gaulish neighbours. Their 
after name A/-man, signifying ‘a complete man,’ 
was borrowed by the Romans from the Gauls, who 
bestowed it upon those tribes who inhabited the 
country now called Wurtemberg, but who afterwards 
crossed the Rhine and settled in Alsace. But the 
term All-man or Alemanni fell into disuse after the 
political extinction of the Alemanni in 496 by the 
Franks, another German tribe, or rather collection 
of tribes; while the term Grehr-man, Germant, or (rer- 
wien, gradually passed from the W of the Rhine, to 
the E of that river, and was extended in Cyesar’s 
time, as a common or generic name, to all the wan- 


dering tribes who roamed along the banks of the 


Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, or in the imacces- 
sible wilds of the Hereynian forest. The term Al/- 
man is still retained in the French Allemagne, by 
which G. is designated amongst its western neigh- 
hours. ‘The term Teuwfones, from which the present 
name Dewtschen is derived, is of much greater anti- 
quity than the appellation Germans; and in the 5th 
or 6th cent. the Germans began to call their country 
Deutschland, The origin of this name likewise is un- 
certain. Some, indeed, derive the name Teutones or 
Theutschen from Theuth or Teut, called Teutates by 
Lucan, and Tuisto by Tacitus, the most ancient 
deity of the Germans and Scandinavians: but this is 
not satisfactory. It is more probable that the idol 
derived its appellation of Theuth, Teutates, or Tuisto, 
from its worshippers, than that they derived their 
name from it. 


German Empire and Confederation.) In treating of G. as a 
connected whole, we are under the necessity of premising some- 
thing respecting its government, and the present political bonds 
that knit torether the component parts of the body politic, Al- 
though there is now, properly speaking, no German empire, nor 
German emperor, and we have yet, notwithstanding recent 
events which for a time at least seemed big with promise of a 
glorious renovation, to contemplate in G. an intricate political 
constitution, significantly termed by a German author, “a chaos 
maintained by Providence,” yet some shadow of the old rela- 
tionships still exists under the name of the German confederation. 

The German empire was formed by the dismemberment of 
the Frankish monarehy, by the treaty of Verdun, in 842. Otho 
the Great, In 961, united the Roman imperial crown with the 
German empire, which was thenceforward called ‘the Holy 
Roman empire of Germany. The Italian states were not, how- 
ever, members of the German empire, bat merely feudal depen- 
dencies. The public deliberations of the emperor with the inipe- 
rial estates in the diets, prodoced the fundamental laws of the 
empire, which, besides immemorial customs, included, 1. the per- 
petual peace of the empire of 1495; 2. the golden bull of 1356; 3 
the decrees of the diets; 4. the electoral capitulations; 5. the 
treaty of Passau, of 1552, or rather, the religions peace of Augs- 
burg, founded on that treaty; 6. the peace of Westphalia of 1648. 
In 1500, Maximilian L and the estates, divided G, into the 6 
circles of Franconia, Bavaria, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, West- 
phalia, and Saxony; which, in 1512, were increased to 10, by the 


| addition of Austria and Burgundy, and the formation of 2 new 


elreles out of the territories of the four electors on the Rhine, aud 
the two Saxon electors. Lusatia, Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Monthelliard, were not comprehended in this division. Exch 
cirele was governed by a prince, who assembled the estates, and 
was commanier-in-chief of the forces. — After the death of 
Charles the Fat, in 888, G. became an elective monarchy. The 
emperors were at first elected by all the estates, spiritual and 

nporal in common; but during the interregnum (1197—1272), 
the arch-officers of the empire assumed the exclusive right of 


| choice, which was confirmed by the golden bull of Charles IV, 
4n 1256. ‘The elector of Mentz summoned the electoral prit 


to the election at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, The electors ft 
in person, or hy ambassadors, but were allowed to be 
only by a stall suite; and all foreigners, and 
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regard to questions of Internal administration, led, in the estima- 
tion of the Germans themselves, to the ardent pursuit of science, 
The Reformation too, it has been suggested, could not have been 
successfully carried through except in a country in which the 
interests of the princes were so divided. 

Germanic confederation.) “A thousand years elapsed between 
the day when Pope Leo IIL placed the crown of the Caesars on 
the head of Charlemagne in 800, and the dissolution of the em- 
pire, by the formation of the confederation of the Rhine, and the 
abdication of Francis IL. in 1806. That protracted period had 
witnessed the utter decay of the power which once constituted 
the unity of the German race and the centre of temporal power 
in Europe. During the Middle ages, and indeed down to the 
relens of Maximilian and Charles V., the emperor was the centre 
of the entire system, and all the splendour of dominion still 
radiated from the sun of his glory The Reformation guve the 
first fatal blow to this ancient order of things; Germany was 
arrayed in two camps amd under two ereeds, and foreign inter- 
vention aggravated the bitterness of civil war. The Thirty 
Years’ war was a fierce contest for the same adverse principles, 
and although the peace of 1648 effected a lasting compromise 
between the religious factions, nothing ever healed again the 
political disruption of the nation. The policy of Louis XIV. held 
many of the German states in the pay of France during his reign; 
and the wars of the 18th cent. exhibited German nationality In 
the last stares of decrepitude. The empire had dwindled to the 
mere inheritance of the House of Austria; and the rising power 
of Prussia was openly aggrandised by the defeats of the imperial 
armies. Nothing remained in 1791 to sustain the shock of the 
French revolution, Ere long many of the German sévereigns 
openly esponsed the cause of France, and accepted honours and 
territory from the hands of Napoleon. The confederation of the 
Rhine converted a large portion of the country into an appendage 
of the French empire, and the very forms of German unity were 
extinguished.” [Times] With the fall of Napoleon, this con- 
federation was dismembered,—Bavaria, and the other members 
successively, joining the allies against their former protector: 
but it was succeeded by the Germanic confederation, formed 
June 8, 1815, according to the words of the instrument, “to 
secure the independence and inviolability, and to preserve the 
internal peace, of the states." G, thus presents again the sem- 
blance of a political whole, which in reality possesses no strength, 
even in time of peace, as many instances show. It is only meces- 
sary to mention the fruitless decrees of the Germanic diet re- 
specting the arbitrary ordinances of the elector of Hesse~Cassel 
against the holders of the old domains, and the excesses and tol- 
lies of the duke of Brunswick, and the king of Hanover; or, of 
more recent instances, the worse than fruitless efforts of a gene- 
ral Germanic convention to reinvigorate the traditional unity of 
their common country, ending as they appear to have dowe in 
the subjugation of all’the more liberal and independent states of 
Germany before the absolutest alliance of Austria and Russia. In 
time of war, its inefficiency has been still more apparent, as in) 
the dispute of the German duchies of Denmark with the Danish 
crown, “There is only one circumstance to console the heart of a 
German ”—to quote the words of the well-known German work, 
the ' Conversations Lericon,’ which has likewise supplied us with 
the sketch of the empire and confederation—“ whose otis. 
extends beyond the narrow boundaries of the part of the country 
in which he happens to be born—that there are now only 38 
members of the confederation, whilst formerly there were 5 
hundreds. ‘This shows that some progress has been made to- 
wards the great object, for which Germany, as well as Italy, has 
sighed for centuries—the unity and independence of their respec- 
tive countries; each of which, to use the language of the. 
Dante, has hitherto been di dolore ostello, * the dwelling of sor- 
row.’ But, at present, the Germanic confederation can eonsl- 
dered only as an imperfect union, directed per by the two 
most powerful members, Austria and Prussia, which entered into 
it reluctantly, withholding several of their provinces from, the 
confederacy. It needs no prophetic eye to foresee, that the time 
will come when G. will sustain that struggle which England and 
/ France ended long ago; will become united, and rest from the 
| bloody conflicts in which, for centuries, Germans have slain Ger- 
mans, and which have wasted thelr wealth, cheeked their indus- 
try, impeded the development of public law, and extinguished in 
their literature that manliness, which is so striking a feature in 
that of a neighbouring nation, partly descended from them—con- 
flicts most fully exhibited in that heart-rending tragedy, the 

Thirty years’ war, Whenever the interests of any of the contl- 
nental powers shall change this peace into a general war, there 
is little doubt that the G. confederation will fall to pieces ms” 
ingloriously as the German empire; and every unprejud 
German would wish that it might. The leas powerful members 
would nnite with foreigners, to be able to withstand the more 
powerful ones.” : . _ ye F 
The constitution of the confederation, as arranged by its Act of 
9th June, 1515, was as apn beige mee Exe states, of 7 une-— 
qual extent, and four free cities, entered into a confederation, # 
equal sovereigns. The organ and representative of the conf 
ration was the diet of plenipotentiaries, which was 
and assembled In the free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maing, The 
‘diet was constituted in two forms: 1. a3 a general asseml 
(plenum), in which every member had at least 1 vote: J 
powers had several, viz. Austria and the five 
each 4 votes: Baden, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 5 
and Luxemburg, each 3; Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Seh 
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bassadora, were obliged to leave the city on the day of the elec- 
tion, The emperor swore to observe the elective capitulation, 
po was then proclaimed, The coronation took place at first in 
ix-la-Chapelle, but afterwards at Frankfort. In case of the de- 
evase, minority, or long absence of the emperor, the elector of 
Saxony, and the elector of the Palatinate, were vicars over the 
greatest part of the empire; but Austria and Bavaria could mot 
be governed by a vicar. The estates of the empire, or those im- 
mediate members who had a seat and vote in the dict, were 
either spiritual, viz.. the ecclesiastical electors, the archbishops, 
prelates, abbots, abbesses, the grand master of the Teutonic 
order, and the grand master of the knights of St. John; or tem- 
poral, viz. the secular electors, dukes, princes, landgraves, mar- 
graves, burgraves, counts, and the imperial cities. After the 
of Westphalia, the estates were divided into Protestant 
and Catholic. The immediate nobility of the empire did not be- 
long to the estates of the empire. They were divided into the 
Franconian, Suabian, and Rhenish circles, with courts of jodica- 
ture, and had the right of sending deputies to the diet. The ein- 
peror summoned annually two regular diets (besides the extracr- 
dinary meetings), which were held at Ratisbon, and, together 
with the emperor, exercised all the prerogatives of sovereignty, 
—levying taxes, making laws, declaring war, and making peace. 
There were three chambers: 1. that of the electors; 2. that of the 
princes, which was divided into the spiritual and temporal 
benches: and in which the Protestant bishops of Osnabruck and 
Lubeck sat on a separate bench. The counts of the empire did 
not vote individually, but were divided into the Wetteravian, 
Suabian, Franconian, and Westphalian benches, each of which 
had l vote. The prelates and abbots, divided into the Saablan 
and Rhenish benches, had, also, 2 collective votes. 3. The 
chamber of the imperial cities was divided into the Rhenish and 
Suabian benches, Each of the three chambers deliberated sepa- 
rately, but the two first then met together, and decided, defini- 
tively, on any proposition, which, when ratified by the emperor, 
became a decree of the empire. The decrees of a diet were 
called ‘a Recess of the empire.” The declaration of war by the 
empire was proposed by the emperor, and decided by a majority 
of votes, When mercenary troops began to be used, in the time 
of Sigismund (1411L—1437,) each state, instead of its former con- 
tingent of nen. paid 12 florins for every horseman, and 4 florins | 
for every foot-soldfer; and these sums—called ‘Roman months," 
becanse the first expeditions had generally been to Rome, and 
the time of the fendal service which the vassals were bound 
to render on these oceasions, had been limited to 6 weeks, which 
they called a ‘Roman month,"-—-were allowed to the emperor in all 
extraordinary cases, particularly in the wara of the empire. A 
Roman month, for the whole empire, consisted of 20,000 infantry 
and 4,000 cavalry, which amounted to the sum of 128,000 florins. 
The estates, however, might grant troops or money at pleasure. 
The estates had the right of distributing the taxes, or the right 
of sub-collecture. 

The judicial tribunals of the empire were the imperial chamber 
nod the Anlic council, with the provincial courts of the empire, 
and the Austragal courts, In church matters, whether relating 
to Protestants or Catholics, the imperial chamber and the Aulic 
council were incompetent to decide. The Protestant states acted, 
in ecclesiastical affuira, by consistories, The Catholic states 
were subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in the hands of the 
popes and the bishops, and the rules of the canon law. By the 
peace of Westphalia, the right of coining money and of working 
mines was given to all the states of the empire: and the liberty 
and security of commerce and navigation in all the rivers and | 
ports of the empire, were confirmed to all the members of the 
empire, Maximilian I. established post-oftiices, and appointed a 
postrnaster-general of the empire, whose office continued heredi- 
tury In one family till 1747. The imperial revenues were so 
inconsiderable, that the emperors were obliged to resort to the 
revennes of their hereditary dominions to support their dignity. 
Imperial reservations were those prerogatives which the empe- 
rurs exercised throughout the empire, independently of the states, 
In respect to the emperor, and to the empire, the lands of the 
estates were in part fiefs, and in part allodial, and were divided 
into ecclesiastical and secular. By the sovereignty of the states, 
from the peace of Westphalia, was understood their right of 
exercising sovereign powers within their own territories, so far 
as they were not restrained by the laws of the empire, or by 
treaties. All the electors, and some other estates of the empire, 
had the jus, or privilegium de non appellando, and others the 
privilegium efectionts fori In ecelesinstical matters, they had the 
right of reformation (jus reformandi), and could introduce, and 
tolerate in their territories, either of the three religious parties; 
yet they could not encroach upon the rights and possessions of | 
any religious party, which existed in their dominions in the nor- | 
mal year 1624, and were bound to allow them the right of emi- 
gration for five years, The Protestant rulers were, in their own 
territories, the heads of the charch; and the Catholic princes, of 
their Protestant subjects; but the Catholics were under the 
jurisdiction of their bishops. As oo vences of their sover- 
eignty, the members of the empire had, , the right of making 
war and peace, and of concluding alliances, which, however, was 
limited by laws of the empire—Such were the fundamental fea- 
tures of a constitution, of which something may be said in favour, 
and much against it. It gave the Germans neither unity nor 
enerey, and made one of the most extensive countries of E 
one of the most impotent. But this very impotence in regard to 
foreign politics, and the absence of the excitements of party in 
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Nassau, each 2; the other states each 1; making, altogether, 
70. In the making or altering fundamental lawa, in the ad- 
inission of new members into the confederacy, and in religious 


matters, unanimity was required. In all other cases, two-thiris | 


of the votes of the general assembly were necessary for the 
adoption of any measure; so that, in point of fact, unanimity 
was required in almost all important cases, except in the de- 
claration of war or conclusion of The other form of the 
diet was the ordinary assembly, in which the 39 members of 
the general assembly had bot 17 votes. Austria, Prussia, Ba- 
varin, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse - Cassel, 
Hesse - Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg, have each one 
vote, making amougst them 1L The other votes are collec- 
tive. The 12th is given by the grand-duchy and the duchies 
of Saxony of the Ernestine branch, embracing Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Altenburg; the 15th by 
Bronswick and Nassau; the 14th by Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 


Strelitz; the 14th by Oldenburg, the three houses of Anhalt, | 


and the two Schwartzburg houses; the 16th by the two Ho- 
henzollerns, Lichtenstein, Lippe, and Schaumburg - Lippe, the 
two Rensses, and Waldeck; and the 17th by the 4 free cities. 
This assembly or conncil brought forward and discussed pro 
positions, to be decided in the plenum or general assembly. It 
also executed the decrees of the diet, and, in general, manazeil 
the affairs of the confederation. It was in fact the diet itself, 
for all political influence was confined to it. Tt decided by a 
simple majority of $ votes. Austria presided in both diets, and 
had the casting vote in the smaller assembly. The deputies 
had the character of plenipotentiaries, anid were responsible to 
their respective governments only; they were, therefore, governed 
by the instructions of their courts, not by their own convictions, 
é sessions of the diet were partly confidential {in which the 
preliminary conferences take place, and of which no jounial is 
kept), and partly formal Disputes between the members of 
the confederation, the dict first. endeavours to compose by a 
committec. If this does not succeed, a legal process is com- 
meneei, and the supreme court of one of the states of the con- 
federation is chosen by the parties, to settle the dispute In a 
recular, judicial way. “The re-organization of the diet by 
Schwarzenberg, in 1851, sweeps clean the whole of western G. 
out of the least influence in the diet. Austria and Prussia with 
each 2? votes, and the four kings with 1 each, constitate in fact 
the diet; but 3 votes more being allowed, and these 4 divided 
amongst the lesser powers, in such a way as they cannot pos- 
sibly nse them. Baden is nearly as large as Wortemburg; Ba- 
den and the two Hesses are twice as large as Wortemburg; but 


Wuortemburg has a vote. whilst Baden and the two Hesses are | 


lumped together to form a vote. These three countries constitute 
the states of the G. territory along the Rhine and the French 
frontier, These princes and populations ought, for obvious rea- 
sons, to be chiefly Interested in the strength, dignity, and con- 
eord of the new German confederation. But, lo! they are left 
ont, treated as of no notice, their princes mediatizedl, as far as 
German politics go, and their people disfranchised, for the Frank- 
fort diet, in which they have mo voice, can control or crush 
their every progress, It were not possible to invent a system 
which shonld so completely turn over the better and W portion 
of G. to France as this scheme. As to Holstein, Luxemburg, 
and the free cities of Frankfort and Hamburg, they are flung 
clean out of the confederation; so are Bronawick and Nassau, 
The Saxe-Coburgs and Gothas in the centre of Germany are 


‘linked to the Mecklenborgs in the N—tied, in fact, as faggots, 
| 80 ag by preclude any common will or motive. All these powers 


have’ entered their solemn protest. They see clearly that this 


lonization—that is, 1 


interested in the change: but on the contrary, the princes are to 
be proscribed, as in Poland, merely for the sake of enslaving the 
people. When we add to this, that the advantages and ascend- 
ency allotted to the four kings are given to them personally, not 
to their countries, for their courts are all at variance with their 
chambers, and with all classes of their population—and, in trath, 
they accepted their power from Russia and from Austria. solely 
on. the anon of nullifying and putting down the constitution 
and the freedom of their people—we leave any impartial person 


to decide how fair and wise, or how likely to be durable, is such 


a re-organization of Germany as this.” [Daily News] 
‘The chief theoretical objects of the G. confederation, on its ori- 
i are the following: 1, Independence and integrity of 


the states with this is connected the right of examining the dis- | 


putes between members of the confederation and foreign states, 
and of obliging the former to yield if they are judged to be wrong. 
® The mutual protection of the states against each other, or the 
preservation of the confederacy. 9. The internal tranquillity of 
the separate states is left to the care of the respective govern- 
ments; but In case of the resistance of the subjects to their gov- 
ernment, the confederation may assist the latter. The confed- 
eracy may even interfere, without being called upon by the gov- 
ernment, if the commotions are of a dangerous tendency, or if 
several states are threatened by dangerous conspiracies. A cen- 
tral commission for political examinations is instituted at Mentz, 
which has been. for a nomber of years in the investiga- 


tion of revolutionary plots. 4. ‘The establishment of representa- 


tive constitutions in all the states belonging to the confederation. 
Article Id says: “All the states of the union shall have landes 
Handische vervassungen.” This landes-standische has been since 











explained in such a way, that mere mockeries of representative 
constitutions have been thought sufficient to answer the claims of 
the age. 5. The establishment of three degrees of Jurisdiction. 
6. The legal equality of all Christian denominations. 7. The 
establishment of a common civil law in Germany, the liberty of 
emigration, and the right of the subjects of each state to hold real 
proses in every other state of the confederation, 8, The regu- 
ation of the legal relations of the mediatized princes of the old 
einpire. These provisions were first settled by the fundamental 
act of the 8th June 1815, and confirmed according to a decree of 
the congress of Vienna, as the constitution of the confederation, 
June 8, 1820. The court appointed to settle disputes between the 
members of the German confederacy, is called ‘the court of awa- 
fragalinstanz.’ In the confederation of the Rhine, the decision of 
quarrels was committed to a general congress which was never 
held. In the German confederation, this judicial power of decid- 
ing quarrels between the members of the union has likewise been 
intrusted to the general assembly of the confederation, who are 
to endeavour to compose them by means of a committee chosen 
from their number, and, where a legal sentence shall be neces- 
sary, are to establish a regular court. Austria and Prossia en- 
deavoured, even at the congress of Vienna, to bring about the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal for these important affairs; 
but the other states preferred a variable court. The system re- 
quires that the accused party shall propose to the accusing three 
impartial members of the confederacy, of which he is to choose 
one; and in case he neglects to do so, the choice is to be made by 
the gencral assembly. ‘The supreme court of that member of the 
union which is selected must then undertake a formal investiga- 
tion and decision of the quarrel, and publish a report; after which 
the question cannot be again thrown open, except in the case of 
new proofs being found. The assembly provides for the execo- 
tion by the act of the $d Angust 1820, The same process takes 
place in case the demands of a private person are not satisfied, in 
consequence of the obligation to give satisfaction being a subject 
of dispute between several members of the confederacy, In June 
1832 the following articles, evidently directed against the consti- 
tutional states, were added to the federal code: 1. The German 
sovereigns are not only authorized, but even obliged, to reject all 
propositions of the states which are contrary to the fundamental 
principle, that all sovereign power emanates from monarcli, 
and that he is limited by the assent of the states only in the ex- 
ercise of certain rights. 2. The stoppage of supplies by the states, 
in order to obtain the adoption of their propositions, is to be con- 
sidered as sedition, against which the confederntion may act. 
3. The legislation of the federative states must never be in con- 
tradiction either to the object of the federation, or to the fulfll- 
ment of federal duties; and such laws (as for Instance, the law of 
Baden, which established the liberty of the ) may be abo- 
lished by the diet. 4. A anent commission of federal depn- 
ties shall watch over the legislative assemblies of the federal 
states, In order that nothing contrary to the federal act may oc- 
cur. 4. The deputies of the legislative assemblies of the federal 
states must be kept by the regulations of their governments 
within such limits that the public peace shall not be disturbed by 
any attacks upon the confederation. 6. The interpretation of the 
federal laws belongs exclusively to the federal diet. In fact,—to 
quote the words of a recent and very able paper in the Globe journal, 
—after the year 1520, “all the members of the diet began to work 


| in one steady effort to use it as.an available engine for crushing 


all local efforts at reform. Whenever, indeed, popular improve- 
ments were to be effected, the dict professed itself completely 


powerless. Thus ft declared its incompetence to assist in the 


establishments of a Zollverein,—to enforce the right of Ilterary 
copyrights throughout the territory of the confederation,—or to 
take any general measures for arresting the spread of cholera in 
1883. It allowed the right of property in the Westphalian do- 
main-land to remain unsettled for years; and was oqaby. dilatory 
in adjusting similar disputes on the Rhine-dves and the custome- 
duties in Anhalt. But for all of suppression, the action 
of the diet was onhesitating, ait and fhsolute. Whenever an 
unpopular minister was attacked, or a crowd of drunken students 
shouted what ther called patriotic songs, the eye of the diet was 
always open, and its arm ready to strike. Here and there the 
local patliaments extorted a small amount of valuable rights. 
Baden, for example, established the freedom of the press in 1890; 
but the Frankfort decrees passed in 1832, and forthwith there 
went forth an orderto the Baden legislature to repeal the ob- 
noxious law, and repealed it was accordingly. By emall degrees 
the legislative competence of the diet extended itself over pro- 
vinces with which the long parliament or the French convention 
would scarcely have dared to meddle. German students were 
forbiiden to study at the universities of Berne or Zurich. Ger- 


man workmen were forbidden to carry their talents or industry © 


beyond the limits of the confederation. Long before 1848 it was 
very clear that the central legislature, which in 1815 had been 
supposed to farnish a guarantee against social tyranny, became, 
in the hands of any but a popular representation, the organ of a 
tyranny infinitely more abominable. And though a popular legis- 
lative body was the dream and hope of all Germany in 18445 and 
1849, we need not wonder that the liberals, who have not forgot- 
ten the old diet, are now mainly anxious to strip Its successor of 
any legislative rights. The revelution will not have been in 

if each district, under all its disadvantages, is left at libe 
work out its own deliverance, without the fear of finding its . 
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Military force] Accowling to a decree made the 20th of Au- | defensive stronghold. Rastadt has also been mentioned, and 
gust 1818, the exact amount of the force to be contributed by the | Eschingen on the Danube. 


pany ce Sine oF ths sdb gop ar ean bao aed ae RecarituLation.] Confederated G. comprehends 


ther determined, that on the marching out of these troops a fur- | an extent of 11,510 German sq. m. of 15 to a degree, 
ther conscription of 1 in 600 should be made, to act as acorpsde | with a pop. in 1838, according to Berghaus, of 
reserve. Six weeks after the departure of the army. one-half of | 94 715 600; according to the Almanach de Gotha for 
this reserve is to be sent after as a reinforcement; and if it be ne- 1845 39 79} 199 by F which. how. 
cessary, successive supplies are to be despatched every two | 0, OH iI1.a02 by censuses, some OF Which, how- 
months, and further levies made to take their places. No state, | eyer, were taken in 1839 and 1840; and according to 
however, can be required to send oat more than avairy and | the same statistical authority for 1850, of 41,196,509, 
wlio] numencal pro La ;, CAVOIFY, as « 3 - whe ‘ H 
wautiory: ee as follow: The cavaiey constitute one-seventh of by censuses chiefly taken in 1846. This pop. is 
the whole coutingent; the artillery is in the proportion of 72 men | chiefly of German and Slavonian blood.—The army 
hic Se hale pani aoe ate ae infantry comprise | of the confederation amounts to 578,706 men, of whom 
the remainder, The commander-in-chief of the army of the con- ap eo . aie : . rer, 
federation is chosen by the diet of Frankfort, in its smaller coun- 326,626 are contributed bby Austria and Prussia. Its 
cil of 17. ‘The general of each corps is chosen by the state to | reventnes amonnt to 1,750,000 florins, or 1,000,000 
whom the corps belongs: or if--as we shall presently see is the | thalers: and its debts to 853,000,000, exclusive of the 


case—more than one state join to form an army-corps, he must . : aing. 
be chosen from one of them by virtue of an understanding en- debts of the towns and domains, As regards area 


tered into for that purpose between the several states, Thearmy | and pop., Austria and Prussia constitute betwixt 
of the confederation consists of 10 corps, 7 of which are unmixed, | them 6,946 German sq. m., or considerably more 
st aed or compel the oman compimnens Ac | than one half of the supertcal teritory, and 
eru erent states. During pe 5 L a 9 ene ies ai: , on ae 
whole amount of each contingent shall be in active service, many 24,142,508 OF nearly two thirds of the pop. of con 
being away on leave; but it is requisite that one-sixth of the foot | federated G. Adopting the admeasurement of the 
and two-thirds of the cavalry should be always employed. Er superficial area of the confederated states given in 
Se eas ee shemabeltes aa ToRt, £H the Almanach de Gotha for 1845, the average pop. on 
The following is the quantum of troops supplied by each state, | the German sq. m. was 3,458; but according to the 
according to the arrangement made a diet In December | pop. as given in 1850 (though chiefly from censuses 
1880; nor is any state required to supply more than was at) of 1846), 3,580, or nearly 168 to a British sq. m. 
Vatentiviaicaeak ee ee eee Lhe schniaatiee of Oldenburg and Koniphausen share 
Corps No. 1, 2, and 3.—Anstria contributes 3 army-corps, | the least dense pop.; that of Saxony the densest; ex- 
gece! im ae eT ean ne a ee Date 4 eluding of course the free towns from this compa- 
orpsa Oo 4, an — Nain On oics Y= ED pe 
amounting in all to 79,234 men, with 160 pieces of cannon, =| THSON. : : ‘ foes 
Corps No. 7.—Bavaria contributes 1 army-corps, amounting in Katent and Boundaries.| G., or the offensive and 
ee oe ns eee of A ie eta defensive league of states, united under certain laws, 
Corps No, 8.—Wurtemberg, grand-duchy of Hesse, waen. | whose history we have now sketched, lies between 
together, contribute 1 army-corps, amounting in all to 30,150 h els of 45° and 64° 20’ N lat. and th ‘ 
men, with 60 pieces of cannon. the paral els of 45° and 54° 20 at., and the meri- 
Corps No. 9.—Saxony, Electoral Hesse, and Nassau, together, | dians of 5° 45’ and 20° 50’ E long.; and is bounded 
contribute 1 army-corps, amounting in all to 21,713 men, with 44 | by the German ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic, on 
pieces of cannon, . ai : A re 
Corps No, 10.— Hanover, Holstein, Lunenburg, Brunswick, the N; by Western Prussia, Posen, Poland, Craco- 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, and | Via, Galicia, Hungary, and Illyria, on the E; on the 
the free towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, together, con- | S by Istria, the Adriatie, the Lombardo- Venetian 
tribute 2 army-corps, amounting in all to 28058 men, with 56 | states of Austria, and Switzerland; and on the W by 
oa Tt. = *: ’ —* 
The remaining confederate states, instead of forming army- France and the Netherlands. Its greatest extent 
pipe ty eo by the ~ merresroent tp parr Es Saal from W to E, or from the most W point of the Prus- 
A : antry reserve, which amounts in all to 11, men. = <a : 1) ic the 
For the maintenance of these several forces, each state is required aan dominions on the Meuse below Gennap, tote 
to contribute a certain sum to the general fund. But the above | Most IX point of Silesia, is 610 m., or rather more 
numbers are only the required minimum from each confederate | than 14 degrees of longitude, namely, from 5° 50° to 
state; and in all probability the forces actually contributed to | oy)? ; i ‘e ta it from 1 
them would, in case of need, amount to double the estimate. at ep aaa Fee AT ae ee ut ‘D i 
With regard to the conféderation-fortresses, there are at pre. | WOUth Of the ge eg. t aah: rede 
zic, or the most E point of Pomerania, the exten 
will be 440 m. The utmost meridional length of 
G., from the 5 point of the peninsula of Istria, in N 
lat. 45°, to the N point of the isle of Rugen, in 44° 40° 
tress is Nagy dns state : tee nn at are get ae rr: N lat., is 580 ceog. or 676 British m. But if the ex- 
creased to 2 ‘infuntry and 600 cavalry, of w one-third is + + ; oer, 4 
Austrian, one-third Prnssian, and one-third may be composed of | ae Ze = from the summit of the Brenner, which 
the forces of some neighbouring province. When the governorof #1! the German from the Italian Tyrol, and 
this fortress is Prassian, the commander is Austrian, and efe | Where the rivers part to different and distant seas, in 
tersa, The election of these officers is made every five years,— 47° N lat., to the shores of the German ocean, in 54° 
200 cavalry. It has long been proposed that a fourth confedera. | 580 British or 500 geog. m.—The whole superticial 
tion-fortress should be built for the defence of the Upper Rhine, | area amounts, as under, to 11,510 German or 244,449 
The cag towns have been proposed as confederation-tur- | British sq = ne - 
tresses: | on the Dannhe, as a grand dé for arma, &<, ee et ae : ‘ 
Germersheim in Rhenish Bavaria, and Homburg in the same | , (litical divisions.) G.. as already stated, is poli- 
prov.; the last-mentioned, however, more as an offensive than | tically parcelled out among 35 sovereign states, viz. : 
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sent 3: viz, Mentz, the bulwark of Germany, as it is called, with 
the adjoining works of Castel and Kostheim, which are garrisoned 
by equal numbers of Austrian and Prussian troops, to which ts 

2. Litxemburg, the ga ef which is three-fourths Prussian , * eel i Te P| 
and one-Siurth Dut The governor and commander are both | N lat., the length will not exceed 483 British i. if 
Prussian, In war, the number of the garrison is 6,000 infantry | taken from the S confines of the bishopric of ‘Trent, 


silded a battalion of Hesse-Darmstadt troops. In peace the gar- 
risom amounts to 7,000 infantry and 200 cavalry; when the for- 

and 200 caralry.—3. Landau, in Rhenish Bavaria, in peace en- | in N lat. 46°, to the river Eider, which divides Den- 
tirely garrisoned by Bavarians; in war, one-third Badish, In 40 Wine Edo Or at b all ¥ 
war, the garrison of Landau is computed at 7,000 infantry and | ™&Tk from G., in N lat. 54° 20’, the length will be 
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Extent in Ger- Pop. in lw later Fon: i 
man $q. Mm. 1818, ac Ger sera 
1. The German states of the Austrian empire,  3,55815 9,496,753  11.795,540in 1889, 11,893,182 in 1849 — 
2 The German states of the Prussian kingdom, 3,365°34 8,187,220 11,388,168 in 1640, aa i 
3. The kingdom of Bavaria, . . 13943 3,513,490 4,440,397 in 1843. 
4. The kingdom of Saxony, .- -4 2 27183 206,084 1,757,800 in 1543, 
5. The kingdom of Hanover, . ‘ 69865 1,314,124 1,745,592 in 1842. 
6. The kingdom of Wurtemberg, Pa . S604 1,397,451 1,701,726 in 1841. 
7. The grand-duchy of Baden, . -, 2785 1,001,630 1,335,200 in 1843. 
| 8%, The electorate of Hesse-Cassel, —- - shag f45208 732,073 im 1843, 
Va 9. The grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, . 1i7* 633,000 834,711 in 1543, 
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forms of government,—the minute subdivision of 
territorial property which takes place in Germany, | 


Tt is to be remembered. moreover, that within the 


tically fall within the sphere of the confederation. An 
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10, The duchies of Holstein and Lauenberg, be- 

longing to Denmark, - i 1755 BOO 985 500,435 in 1840. H20,850 in 1545, 3,002 
1L. The duchy of Luxemburg, belonging to the 

kingdom of the Netherlands, é RET 214.058 474.3297 in 1840. 689,319 in 1647. 4.490 
12. The grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, ‘ HS 192,371 251,980 in 1645, 257,873 in 15446, 8,803 
14, The duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, —. 376 144,045 in 1845. 147,195 in 1846. 3.917 
14. The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, r ; 447 156,930 in 1845. 160,515 in 1846, a,o12 
15. The duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, 4 24° 125,342 in 1845, 129,489 in 1846. 4.009 
16. The duchy of Brunswick, . “ “ 7208 200,527 262,948 in 1642. 268,943 in 1646. 3,731 
17, The grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 225- 351,908 504,527 in 1843, 628,185 in 1848. 2317 
18, The grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strélitz, Eira | 71,769 89,528 in 1839. 96,292 in 1545. 2,667 
19. The duchy of Oldenburg with Kniphausen, 113-95 275,471 in 1843. 278,909 in 1546. 2,443 
20. The duchy of Nassau, . . i S247 o02.769 412,298 in 1845. 415,627 in 1846. 5,052 
21, The duchy of Anhalt-Dessau. F 17 52,947 62,603 in 1839, 63,082 in 1546. a7 10 
22. The duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg, . F 14°19 37,046 46.252 in 1540. 48.644 in 1546, 3,040 
25. The duchy of Anhalt-Kithen, a }5: 32,44 42,106 in 1843. 43,120 In 1546. 2,874 
#4. The principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 14°4 45,120 57,909 in 1544. 58,682 in 1846. 3,810 
25. The principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 156 53,040 64,89] in 1845, 68,89] 4.416 
26. The principality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 5h 14,500 19,451 in 1540. 20,143 in 1844. 3,662 
27. The principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 15°8 37,032 44,041 in 1344. 45,431 in 1845. 2,834 
98, The principality of Liechtenstein, : 5 5,546 5,880 16,351 2,540 
2). The principality of Reuss of the Elder line, 68 22,255 33,062 in 1840. 33,803 in 15-46. 4,970 
20. The principality of Reuss of the Younger line, 211 2,205 74,883 in 154. 77,216 in 1546, 6,650 
31. The principality of Lippe, F . 20°61 69,062 104,434 in 1841. 108,236 in 1546, 5,254 
32. The principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, . 975 23,634 27.600 23,837 in 1548. 2.430 
33, The principality of Waldeck. . . 21-7 51877 08,351 in 1540, 58,753 in 1544. 2,707 
34. The landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg, “ a 19,823 23,689 24,373 in 1545, 4,574 
45. The free town of Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 18 47,372 63,338 in 1841. 68,240 in 1846. or ll 
36. The free town of Lubeck, . ; - ao38 43,127 46,7. 47,197 in 1545. 7,893 
a7. The free town of Bremen, - : o* 46,270 72.820 in 15342, 72.520 14,564 
38. The free town of Hamburg, . 7] 129,789 166,740 188,054 in 18-46. 26,559 

The excessive multiplication of petty-states,— | belong to the two principal chains of a a, viz. 
their separate and jarring interests,—their different | the Alps aud the Carpathian mountains. The Alps 


one small state being often surrounded by a larger 
state, and containing at the same time within itself 
one or more still smaller states as it were mortised 
into it,—and the numberless changes in consequence 
of partitions, reunions, cessions, and acquisitions, 
reuder any attempt to represent with exactness the 
respective area and pop. of each state, and the ag- 
gregate area and pop. of the whole, a difficult task. 


limits of G. lie various territories which do not poli- 


official statement, presented at the diet m 1818, reck- 
oned the total pop. of the confederacy at 30,060,896. 
In 1836 the entire pop. of the confederacy was re- 
turned at 37,859,280; of whom 21,092,800 were Ro- 


man Catholics, and 16,415,000 belonged to the Pro- | 


testant church. Besides these, there were 546,000 
Jews, 5,000 Greeks, and 400 Armenians. 
Physical features.) The author of Deutschland 


EEN 1826], aptly enough divides G. into | 


Ipine, or Upper G.; hilly, or Middle G.; and flat, 
or Lower G.; characterising the first as the most 
picturesque; the second, as the most productive; 
and the third, as the most extensive and improv- 
able. The § region of G., or Upper G., is covered 
with large and steep mountains, running partly from 
the Alps, and partly from the Carpathian mountatts; 
but towards the middle of the country they decrease 
in elevation, and gradually sink into the plain. From 
the most northern German mountains, the Hartz, 
begins that enormous plain which stretches over the 
whole N of G., and through Russia and Poland, to the 
Alaunian hills in Russia. It is evident that the sea 


bas withdrawn from this plain at a later period than | 


from the mountaizious parts of G.; the peat-marshes 
and sandy districts of the Baltic provinces of Prussia 
are indubitable proofs of this fact. The coast is here 
so flat that it must at many places be secured by 
dykes against the inroads of the sea; and the inte- 
rior districts present an aspect of uniformity which 
contrasts strikingly with the romantic and picturesque 

nery of the S. Where the ridges of the highlands 
fntion towards the two northern seas, most of the 
rivers take their source. The S plateau however in- 
clines towards the Black sea; and that of the Lower 


‘Tyrol towards the Adriatic. The mountains of G. 
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run in several chains through the 5 of Germany. 
The Rhztian Alps proceed from the Grisons and 
the Tyrol. The Grossglockner, their highest point, 
divides them from the Noric Alps which run through 
the Austrian district of the Ens into the Hungarian 
plains. The Alps of 'Trente belong to the first of 
these; those of Styria to the latter. Two other 
chains of the Alps run in the § through [lyria: viz. 
the Carnic Alps, beginning at Mount Tillegrino and 
ending at the Terklou; and the Julian Alps which 
descend from the Terklon and run down to the 
the Adriatic. The system of the Alps is the most 
extensive in G. The Rhetian and the Noric Alps, 
and some branches of the Carnic and Julian Alps, 
rise to the snow-line, and are covered with gla- 
ciers and fields of ice. Of the other lower ridges 
in G. belonging to the system of the Alps, al- 
though some rise to a considerable height, none 
exhibit those terrific features which Nature has 
spread over the stupendous mountains of Switzerland 
and Savoy. Unconnected with the German Alps, 
but a continuation of the Helvetian ridges, are the 
mountains beyond the Rhine: viz. the Hundsrnck, 
and the Ardennes in the extreme W, which are again 
connected with the Jura, and by it with the Bernese 
Alps. The system of the Carpathians is less exten- 
sive in G., being limited to the Bohemian districts. 
It is only the roots of the Carpathian mountains 
that belong to G.; but the Sudetes, which run through 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, and down 
to the Danube, are lower ridges belonging to them. 
The Moravian mountains, the Giant monntains, the 
Wohlian ridge, and the Bohemian-forest mountains, 
which are joined by the Saxon Erzgebirge, are also 
connected with them, althongh the latter may be 
considered as a branch of the granitic range of the 
Fichtelgebirge. None of the German mountains, 
belongingto the Carpathians, reach the snow line. 


Geologi.] Along the 8 slopes of the Khetian Alps, and in the 
valley of the Adige, the mountain-summits are composed of pri- 
mary rocks; dolomite, or magnesian limestone, there forms ragged 
and fantastic masses which, at a distance, look like buildings in 


ruins, This formation overlies porphyritic rocks, which seem to 


have undergone great modifications from the action of intense 
heat, which has destroyed the bodies which it usual 
contains, At the base of the Styrian Alps, freestone, clay, and 
shell-marl, with large deposits of fossil v on, are found iis 
the valley of the Mohr. The Alps of Salz' urg, whieh extend to 
the Danube, are composed, near the source of the Ens, 

and other primitive rocks, To the W of the lower part 
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Austrian Ens are found fine marbles and rock salt; to the F, 
wines of silver, lead, iron, and coal. Upon the r. bank of the 
Danube, in the basin of the Muhr, the low plains are covered 
with alluvium and detrital matter. Upon the adjoining slopes of 
the Carpathian and Sudetic mountains, there are isolated basins 
of the coal-formation. containing lead, iron, and zine, rocks cum- 
posed of ancient shells, clay, gypsum, and beds of rock salt. All 
the adjoining summits consist of granite; but schistose and mi- 
enesous rocks appear in the lower parts. In Silesia the alluvial 
Plains abonnd with bluish clay. The geological constitution of 
the Bohemian mountains is essentially different in many respects. 
The Bochmerwald is formed of small grained granite, micaceous 
rocks, slate schist, and syenite. It presents rugged tops, with 


pyramidal and needle-shaped peaks separated by deep ravines. | 


Forests occupy their summits, and their bases are covered with 
pools and marshes. The summits and rounded flanks of the 
Reisengebirge announce the former presence of volcanic ‘fires; 
they contain freestone and basalt, surrounded with limestone. 
The S slopes of the Erzgebirge likewise exhibit many traces of 
voleanic agency. Thelr porphyries have nndergone violent wp- 
heaving. The celebrated mineral waters of Carisbad and Téplitz 
spring from these rocks; the ferroginous waters of Bechin and 
Eger, and some others less celebrated, also rise from ground which: 
bears marks of igneous origin. The substructure of the Erzge- 
birge, however, is granite; and its mineral wealth, particularly 
on the Saxon side, is so important as to have given the chain the 
name it beara. In the mountains of Moravian, particularly to- 
warils the N, the freestone is easily decomposed, anil every- 
where exhibits at a distance the forms of extensive ruins. To- 
wards the centre of Bohemia, pot far from the banks of the 
Moldana, the primitive micaceous rocks are covered with alluvium. 
The course of the Danube divides Bavaria into two great geolo- 
gical districts. On the 5, from the lake of Constanz to the mouth 
of the Inn, extend vast tracts of the same epoch as those of the 
Paris basin, reposing- upon the older rocks which unilerlie the 
pranite of the Alps. To the N of that river, the alluvial and 
transported anil contains the bones of extinct species of animals. 
Deposits of the same kind abound in the valley of the Neckar, 
The calcareous schists of the valley of Altmuhl contain the re- 
mains of crocodiles The banks of the Regnitz and the Maine 
consist of primitive limestone, and other quartzy deposits, The 
granitic rocks of the Black-forest in some places support lime- 
stone of the secondary epoch; the spurs which extend toward 
the N are composed of old sandstone; the slopes that overlook 
the Ehine are formed of soil posterior to the chalk. The flanks 
of the whole chain are covered with thick forests. To the N of 
the Maine the hills are composed of primitive limestone, flanked 
with sandstone; to the E and W, of volcanic deposits, which 
form on the one side the chains of the Vogelberg and Wester- 


wald, and on the other, on the l. bank of the Rhine, the basaltic | 


group of the Eifel. Around these oceanic and volcanic products 
rise granitic summits and table-lands; but to the N of the Thu- 
ringerwald the granite gradually disappears; and near the Aller 
there ig no longer any trace of it. At the mouth of the Aller 
the old limestone terminates; to the N and W é ail the plains 
which descend to the North sea, as far as the Elbe, are covered 
with immense beds of sedimentary deposits, or with beds of sand 
lying upon chalk, limestone, 


soil of Pomerania. This great plain has every appearance of 
having been at no very distant epoch covered by the sea: and in 
bome places its surface consists of bare sand. [Jf. Bren]. 


Forests.) Germany, the Terra sylvis horrida of 
Tacitus, like all other countries in a state of nature, 
was once overrun with forests: but the chief of these, 
for celebrity and extent, was the far-famed Herey- 
nian forest. ‘Tacitus represents it as commencing at 
the Rhine, and stretching in a NE direction through 
the territories of the Catti, or the modern Hesse, 
Thuringia, and part of Westphalia and of Hanover. 
Pomponins Mela deseribes it as extending from the 
Rhine to the borders of Russia,—which probably 
comes nearer the truth, as the Polish forests are 
very extensive, and Poland at this day bears a near 
resemblance to ancient G., in its external appear- 


ance. The Latin word sy/ra, and the German word | 


mwald, corresponding with the old English term ireatd, 
denote ‘a forest;’ but the term weld isin German 
extended not simply to woods or forests, but likewise 
to mountains if covered with woods. Several such 
we/ds still exist in G., and are clearly remains of the 
old Hereynian forest, answering to the divisions in- 
dicated by the Roman historians, as the Schwarz- 
wald, or Black-Forest, the Sylee Martione of Am- 


mianus Marcellinus; the Spessart, and the Wetter- 


wald, in Wetteravia, mentioned by Tacitus and 
Claudian; the Cesia sylea, now the Hesserwald, in 
the duchy of Cleves; the Benthemerverg in West- 
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gypsum, and sandstone, which mix | 
at last, along the shores of the Baltic, with the sandy and marshy | 
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| phalia; and the Dromlingerwald to the N ef Magile- 


burg. The Sollingerwald, the woody mountains of 
the Harz, the Luttenwald, and the Thuringerwald, 
are connected with the ancient Silesian forests. ex- 
tending far cast, through Poland and Russia. Parts 
of these furests are the Sylra Cubreta of the ancients, 
The Boehmerwald, or the mountainous forest stretch- 
ing in a SE direction from the Fichtelgebirge, along 
the SW side of Bohemia, till it almost touches the 
Danube, was the Hercynia sylva over which. as men- 
tioned by Tacitus, the Marcomanni passed into Bo- 
hemia, where they expelled the Boii. The Oden- 
wald or ‘Forest of Odin’ between Heidelberg and 
Frankfort, the Steigerwald between Bamberg and 
Wurtzburg, the Anspacherwald between Nuremberg 
and the head of the Tauber in Franconia, are all 
remains of the ancient Hereynian forest. The an- 
cient superstition, which led the ancestors of the 
modern Germans to venerate and protect woods and 
groves, was succeeded by a passion, still existing 
among the grandees, for hunting the wild boar, 
which has greatly contributed to the preservation of 
the ancient forests. The eastern part of the Hano- 
verlan territories, adjoining the Elbe, is almost 
covered with woods of pine, fir, beech, and oak. 

Seas.| Germany is bounded on three different 
sides by the ocean. The German ocean washes the 
coasts of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Holstein, and 
forms, on the coast of E. Friesland, a large bay 
ealled the Dollart. The Baltic washes the E coast 
of Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the Prussian states, 
forming two smnall bays, the Ruger-Bodden, and the 
Salzhatf. The Adriatic, on the SE, is surrounded 
only by Austrian provinces. The most important 
sea for German commerce is the German ocean, 
which receives the two rivers, the Rhine and the 
Elbe, and affords a communication with the great 
commercial states of Europe; but the Bultic is very 
important also to the adjoining countries, and is 
united to the German ocean by a canal passing 
through Holstein, by means of which, the dangerous 
navigation through the Belts is avoided. The Adri- 
atic is less important to the commerce of G.; the 
only large river flowing into it is the Adige. In all 
these seas, harbours have been established, but none 
are fit to receive a fleet of men-of-war. 

Rivers. There are 500 rivers in G., most of which 
flow from 5 to N; but many flow from W to F, and 


| are successively absorbed by the Danube. Seven 


large rivers pass through G. to the sea; and in their 
passage receive numerous smaller streams which 
spread fertility over this well-watered country. ‘The 
Danube, rising in the dukedom of Baden, beeomes 
navigable for small craft at Ulm: receives the large 
rivers Iler, Lech, Iser, Inn, Ens, Brenz, Wernitz, 
Altmuhl, Naab, Regen, and Ilz; passes Sigmaringen, 
Ulm, Ratisbon, Passau, Linz, and Vienna; and after 
a course of 430 m., exclusively of its curvatures, en- 
ters Hungary in its way to the Black sea—The 
Rhine, rising in Switzerland, and navigable from its 
entrance into G., has a course. exclusive of its 
windings, of 460 m., before it enters the king- 
dom of Hanover. In its progress through G. it 
receives the rivers Viesen, ‘Treisum, Kinaig, Neckar, 
Maine, Itz, Rednitz, Lahn, Moselle, Saar, Roer, 
and Lippe; and passes Manheim, Mayence, Co- 
blenz, Bonn, Cologne, Dusseldorf, and Wesel.— 
The Weser rises in Middle G., froin two springs 
which form the Fulda and the Werra, and, at their 
junction, takes the name which it carries to the 
ocean, and under which name it runs, exclusi¥ ot 
its windings, 190 m. It becomes navigable at Mi 

den for boats, and at Vegefach, near Bremen,to 
ships, Its principal tributaries are the Aller, fv 
Viimme, the Geeste, the Diemel, the Delme, and 
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the Hunte.—The Elbe, like the Weser, from its rise 
to its junction with the ocean, is wholly a German 
river. It becomes navigable near its source, runs a 
course of 520 m., and is the most considerable chan- 
nel of commerce with foreign countries, through the 
ports of Hamburg and Altona. It receives the rivers 
Elster, Moldau, Eger, Unstrut, Saale, Havel, Spree, 
Umenau, and Stecknitz, besides about 50 smaller 
streams.—The Oder becomes navigable for boats at 
Ratisbon, and running, in the Prussian part of G., a 
course of 380 m., empties. itself into the Baltic sea 
in Pomerania. It receives the rivers Bober, Neisse, 
and Warthe, besides many smaller streams.—The 
Eloch is the only German river which runs to the 
Adriatic sea. It passes the Tyrol, and only becomes 
navigable after it has entered Italy. The Ems, 
rising in Prussia, and passing through the prov, of 
E. Friesland, belonging to Hanover, becomes navi- 
gable, and enters the sea near the city of Emden in 
two branches. Its principal affluent is the Hase. 
The Trave traverses the territery of Lubeck; the 
Warnow crosses the grand-duchy of Meeklenburg- 
Schwerin. 








Canals.| There are few canals navigable for large 
boats in G.; but a considerable number adapted for 


small ones. The principal canals are, Ist. The canal 


the Baltic with the German ocean; 2d, The canal of 
Plauen from the Havel to the Elbe; 3d, The canal 
of Finow for uniting the Havel and the Oder; 4th, 
The Frederic William’s canal, from the Spree to the 
Oder; 5th, The canal of Papenburg, uniting the 
Ems with the German ocean; and 6th, The canal of 
Vienna, which is intended to connect the Danube 
with the Adriatic, but which is not vet finished. 


Danube, whieh was conceived, and even commenced 
by Charlemagne, and submitted by General Dessoles 
to the attention of Bonaparte, when first consul, is 
now reviving on the continent. By the accomplish- 
ment of this project, a water-cemmunication would 
be opened between France, G.. and Holland; and 
with Persia, by means of canals between the Black 
sea and the Caspian. The canal is proposed to be 
hegun at Kelheim on the Danube, near Ratisbon, 
where the Altmuhl falls into. that river at right 
angles, and will form the bed of the canal. A ship- 
canal, stretehing from W to E, on the lat. of 52°, and 
intersecting all the rivers between the Rhine and the 
Vistula, would, it has been suggested, enable German 
eommerce, during the season when the Baltic is 
choked with ice, to choose between the ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Holland. 

Lakes.| Germany has a great number of inland 
lakes; but none of very considerable size. ‘The 
largest are the lake of Constanz, which partly be- 
longs to Switzerland, and the lake of Garda, which 
partly belongs to Italy; the lakes of Chiem, Wiirm, 
and Ammer in Bavaria; of Traun and Halstadt in 
Austria; the Grosse-Haffe and the Madiie in Pome- 
rania; the lake of Ruppin in the Marche Branden- 
burg; the Miiritz in Mecklenburg; the Duemmersee 
in Holstein; and the Steinhudermeer in Hanover. 
Small lakes and ponds are innumerable, particularly 
in the N of Germany. 

Climate.| No country in the world has undergone 


nowhere have the effets of civilization on climate 
been more clearly manifested. In perusing the ac- 


cellinus, have given us, respecting the external ap- 


days, one wonld imagine himself reading an account 


t 
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i 80 Grea t a transformation in respect of climate as G.; 
| and 
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of the uncleared parts of Canada: according to these 


\q authors, the climate of this. region was intensely 
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judices also in favour of an Italian clime; that the 


‘the Roman provinces of the Upper Rhine and the 


ries of increasing civilization to overcome the natural 
asperities of this country. 
degrees of the N temperate zone; but the climate 
varies greatly with the different elevations above the 
sea, and the more or less mountainous nature of thc 
districts; it is on the whole, however, temperate and 
healthy. 
mate: the superior elevation of the one compensat- 


of Holstein, which, by means of the Eider, unites | 


The project of uniting by a canal the Rhine and the | 


dels: The ordinary kinds of fruits are grown to the 


the land used for the cultivation of the vine in the 
Prussian states had increased from 56,587 morgens 


| By a comparison of the area occupied in the cultiva- 


tion of the vine we find that while in Prussia, the 
| land employed in the vine cultivation was 0-055 per 


counts which Cesar, Tacitus, and Ammianus Mar- | 
climate, soil, and produce of G., in their | 
| area of vine-cultivation in all the states of the Zoll- ~ 
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cold, and the country barren, uneultivated, and 
covered with dreadful forests, and hideous marshes, 
at once offensive to the senses, and deleterious to 
the human constitution. Donbtless these accounts 
were greatly exaggerated from the ignorance and 
imperfect knowledge of the narrators and their pre- 


climate was not altogether so bad as these writers 
represent, is sufficiently proved by the experience of 
the Romans themselves, who, under the emperor 
Probus, introduced the cultivation of the vine into 


Moselle. But it required the lapse of many centu- 


Gz. occupies the middle 


Upper and Middle G, enjoy the same cli- 


ing for the more northern situation of the other. 
Both ripen the vine, but not the olive. Flat G. has 
unpropitious seasons, long winters, frequent fogs, pre- 
carious sunshine. The finest and mildest part of G. 
is the central region of the country, extending from 
the parallel of 48° to 51°. In the southern pro- 
vinces, the high mountains create a cold rude climate, 
although the plains and valleys enjoy a warm tem- 
perature, and an almost Italian clime. The northern 
provinces are colder, and more damp and unhealthy. 
‘The seasons in G. are far from favourable for bring- 
ing the grape to full maturity, yet the vine is grown 
to a considerable extent under the 51st parallel; and 
Turkish corn and spelt (Zriticum spelta) is reared uy 
to the same latitude. On the S point of the T. iL 
and on the coast of the gulf of Venice, olives, and 
other fruits of the south, ripen. Chestnuts and 
almonds are fonnd on the Rhine; and peaches and 
apricots are abundant under the 50th and 52d paral- 


extreme north of G. 

Vegetable kingdom.] G.is rich in vegetable pro- 
@uctions of every class: those of first necessity are 
abundant. Corn of all kinds, wheat, spelt, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, maize, millet, buck-wheat, pease, beans, 
lentils, turnips, and potatoes, have been generally 
introduced into German agriculture. With the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, there is no country in 
which potatoes are so abundantly grown, and so 
generally used; and the culture of garden-vegetables 
has been carried to a high degree of perfection. 
The vine was introduced by the Romans, and is now 
grown on the Rhine, the Maine, the Moselle, the 
Danube, and in many other places. The different 
kinds of Rhine wine are well-known in this country 
under the name of Aock, a corruption of hockheimer, 
Hockheim being one of the most celebrated places 
for wine on the Rhine. Within the space of 20 years 
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to 63,329 morgens, or about 12 per cent. in 1542. 


cent. of the whole, in Austria the vineyards com- 
prised in 1842, 8,658,940 morgens, or about 3°33 per 
cent. of the whole cultivated surface of the country. 
Bavaria had 128,611 morgens of vineyards, or about 
1-42 per cent.; Wurtemberg, 96,875 morgens, or 
about 1:25 per cent.; Baden, 52,936 morgens, or 09 
per cent.; Hesse, 38,173 morgens, or 2 per cent.; 
Nassau, 15,220 morgens, or 0-84 per cent.; gi an | 
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the Sudetes, but they are of a small species. The 
hamster, a large species of field-rat, frequently com- 
mits great devastations; mice are also very numerous. 
In the plains of Northern G. large flocks of geese are 
reared, which are turned to good account in the 
household,—the peasants frequently pickling or 
smoking from 50 to 100 of them for their winter- 
provisions. — Bustards inhabit the middle and §S 
provs.; blackcocks, partridges, hazel-hens, heath- 
cocks, several kinds of wild pigeons, and quails, are 
found in all quarters; pheasants also are numerous, 
particularly in the parks of the nobility, where pre- 
serves are made for them. Of smaller birds, black- 
birds, thrushes, and larks abound. The stork builds 
upon the roofs of the villages in the N. Herons, 
several species of eagles, vultures, owls, ravens, and 
rooks, and almost all the European singing-birds, 
are found in G.—On the coasts of the sea, im the 
rivers, and inland lakes and ponds, there are nume- 
rous species of fishes, particularly in the Rhine, the 
| Elbe, and the Weser. The silk-worm is reared in 
| the S of Tyrol. 

Mineral kingdom.] Crystals, amethysts, topazes, 
and garnets, are abundant, particularly in Bohemia. 
Chalcedony, agate, chlorite, serpentine, limestone, 
slate, beautiful marbles of at least 300 different 
kinds, alabaster, boracite, granite, gneiss, mita-slate, 
| porphyry, and sandstone, are among the mineral 
productions of G. Salt is produced in great abun- 
dance, also saltpetre, sulphur, naphtha, and coals; 
gold is obtained in small quantity, and silver, quick- 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, zinc, antimony, cobalt, 
and arsenic. The mines of G. are very productive, 
particularly those of the Erzgebirge, the Harz, the 
Sudetes in Bohemia and Silesia, and some of the 
Alps in Austria and the Westerwald. In the article 
zine there is no country in the world which can 
compete in point of production with Silesia. And 
whereas Chinese zinc was formerly imported by way 
of the E. Indies into Europe, now Silesian zine is 
almost exclusively in possession of the Indian mar- 
ket. In iron G. occupies only the 4th rank, making 
about 150,000 tons annually, and importing upwards 
of 100,000 tons of cast-iron, and 60,000 tons of bar- 
iron. In no country is mining carried on in so 
| scientific a manner.—G. contains more mineral 
springs than all the rest of Europe. The waters of 
Spa, Pyrmont, Carlsbad, and Aix-la-Chapelle, are 
known over all the continent. The baths of Ems, 
Wishbaden, Schwalbach, and Wildungen, are also 


which the production on average years may be taken. 
as 4476,700 eimers, Prussian measure. Linseed, 
rape-seed, and poppies, are extensively grown for 
oil. The best flax is that of Silesia, the Prussian 
part of Westphalia, Brunswick, and Hanover. Hemp 
is chiefly cultivated in Baden and Prussian West- 
phalia; but Imt is very generally cultivated. To- 
bacco is raised in considerable quantity, and clover, 
suinfoin, lncerne, hops, madder, and rhubarb. Ice- 
land moss has been successfully reared on some of | 
the high mountains.—The forests contain very fine 
oaks, beeches, firs, ashes, and aspens, and many 
kinds of hard wood which take a high polish; and 
they supply a considerable amount of wood for ex- 
portation. 

Agriculture.| G. is entirely an agricultural conn- 
try; and most branches of agriculture have here 
been brought to a high degree of perfection, and are 
daily advancing. The whole N of G., with the ex- 
eeption of the heath of Luneburg, and the great 
moors of Westphalia, is an almost uninterrupted 
corn - field. Mecklenburg, Holstein, Brunswick, 
Hanover, Saxony, and some districts in Franconia, 
are most advanced in agriculture; althongh Nature 
rewards the toils of the hushandman with richer 
harvests in the more fertile plains of Bavaria, Mora-| 
via, and some parts of Westphalia. In general, 
agriculture is carried on by alternate sowing and fal- 
lowing. The plough is almost everywhere used; 
but in the mountains of Tyrol and Salzburg the soil 
can only be wrought with the hoe. The Prassian 
exhibition-commissioners state, in their circular of 
June 1850, that the excess of exports over imports 
of grain, seeds, &c., amounts, within the Zollverein, 
to 18,000,000 thalers, or £3,000,000. That of tim- 
ber amounts to 3,000,000; and Britain is the chief 
consumei of these products. German flax is also 
beginning to find a market in Great Britain; and 
potatoes go thither in the shape of spirits, a branch 
of commerce which is becoming of more importance 
daily. Wool is the most important element of Ger- 
man agricultural industry; and Germany is the most 
extensive wool-producing country on the globe. 
From 22,000,000 of sheep, the Zollverein gairfs 
48,500,000 cwts. of wool. Of late years the import | 
of coarse wool from Austria, Russia, Turkey, &c., 
has exceeded the expert; bat the finer qualities, 
from which the high class cleths of England, Bel- 
gium, and France are made, have been chiefly ex- 

rted. Horse-hair, bristles, and smoked beef, are 
important articles of commerce. | 

Animal kingdom.) The genuine German horse is 
not handsome, but he is vigorous, and has of late 
years been crossed with nobler breeds. ‘The horses 
of Mecklenburg are the finest; those of Holstein, 
E. Friesland, Oldenburg, and Luneburg. are also 
esteemed. Asses are employed in several parts of 
G. Mules are not often met with in the N, but are 

nent in the Alps of the Tyrol, where they are 
used as beasts of burden. ‘The finest cattle are 
those of E. Friesland, Oldenburg, and Holstein. In 
the S, the best cattle are of Swiss breed. Besides 
the common German sheep, we here find the 
heidscheuel, a small kind with coarse wool, but 
easily supported even on the barren heathy plains of 
Luneburg- In many provinces, as in Saxony, 
Silesia, and Mecklenburg, the common breed has 





























Baden baths have also their medical partisans. 

Manufactures.] The principal objects of G. mann- 
facture are, linen, wool, cotton, silk, leather, iron and 
steel, brass, silver, earthenware, china, glass, bitu- 
men, vitriol, and other chemical articles. paper, to- 
baeco, sugar, madder, wax, oil, beer, spirits and 
Ma musical and mathematical instruments, 
watches and woodeu-ware, artificial flowers, potash, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, ir and gunpowder. The 
ri¢h materials which G. offers for national industry 
have not been neglected, and that country may at 
this moment be placed next to Great Hritain, the 
Netherlands, and France, in respect of national in- 
dustry. After that the great sway which the Han- 
seatic towns exercised in the middle ages over the 
| industry and commerce of Europe had been over- 
been crossed with the Merino. Game is not so} turned, G. became entirely dependent upon foreign 
plentiful in G. as formerly; but there is still a great supplies. The English, Dutch, French, and Italians 
quantity of all kinds in the large forests. The cha- | for many years supplied the German markets; but 
mois is found in the Noric and RBhetian Alps.| towards the latter part of the 18th cent. the liberal 
Foxes, martins, weasels, pole-cats, and wolves, fre- | measures ued by the emperor Joseph, and 3 


uently descend from the Ardennes into Silesia and | Frederic | . revived the wational wipe and zay 


Moravia; and bears yet inhabit the Alps of Styria, | a new impulse to trade. Under the con 


Illyria, and Tyrol, and sometimes wander as far ag | tem of Napoleon, the coston manufactures atrti 
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reported to perform wonders. The Carlsbad and 
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cular advanced much in Saxony and in the Prussian 
possessions; but they again deelined on the opening 
of the market to the English, who were able, b 

their superior machinery, to farnish soft goods much 
cheaper than the German manufacturer. On the 
other hand, the continental system exercised an evil 
influence upon the most important of all German 
manufaetures,—that of linen. G. had formerly not 
only supplied almost all the British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese colonies with coarse linen, but even fur- 
nished the yarn for a great number of English manu- 
factures. During the continental blockade, however, 
necessity forced Great Britain to establish manufac- 
tures of coarse linen in Ireland, and to inerease the 
growth of flax in England, Ireland, and Canada: 
the plan succeeded, and Ireland soon began to fur- 
nish those colonies in whieh G. had hitherto found 
its best market. The exhibition-commissioners state 
that in the Zollverein the excess of exports of linen 
goods over imports was, in 1842, 14,000,000 thalers; 
of cotton goods, 13,000,000; of silk and half-silk, 
7,500,000; of woollen goods, 6,500,000 thalers. Since 
then the export of linen has decreased, and that of 
woollen goods increased. Many causes, they re- 
mark, have conspired to produce the brilliant position 
of the German woollen trade. The leading ones 
will be found in the improvements introduced in the 
production of the wool, in the erection of spinning 
machinery by Coekerill in 1817, and the zeal dis- 
played in finding foreign markets. ‘“ Our merinoes, 
Thibets, and flarmels,” say the commissioners, “ have 
already an established reputation ou the other side 
of the Channel, as also our silk, velvet, and hosiery, 
our ribands, artificial flowers, &c.;” the hand-spin- 
ning of Westphalia, the growing lace-manufacture, 
the cambric-weaving, damask, curtain and furniture 
stuffs are all important branches of mannfacture. Di- 
eterici states the production of miscellaneous articles 
of hardware, in T1842, at 6,000,000 thalers, and that 
of other iron, copper, and brass goods at 3,000,000. 
The excess of exports of furniture, baskets, and arti- 
eles of wood generally is set down at 7,200,000 tha- 
lers, which find a market in the most remote parts 





of the earth. The excess of leather goods is esti- | 


mated at 1,146,000 thalers, German morocco boot 
and glove leather is beginning to find a market 
abroad. The annual excess of earthenware goods 
is estimated at 7,620,000 thalers; and the finer and 
more artistic kinds of potterv are beginning to attract 
attention. In glass, not only the plain, but also the 
highly-coloured and gilt qualities, as also chemical 
and pharmaceutical glasses, are coming largely into 
nse abroad. As regards the construction of mathe- 
matical and optical instruments, G. occupies the 
highest rank, and supplies the most distant observa- 


tories throughout the world. In England and Ame- | 


rica her mathematical and surgical instruments find 
a ready market; and her musical instruments, espe- 
cially metallic ones, are im repute. cw 9 
Commerce.) ‘The chief articles of exportation from 
G. are corn, linen, iron, lead, wool, worsted, cotton 
and worsted cloth, metals, quicksilver, glass, mirrors, 
horses, salt, china, honey, wax, sheep, sulphur, vitriol, 
zine, pewter, iron ware, wine. and fruit. The chief 
articles of importation are silk, cotton. coffee, sugar, 
spices, indigo, cochineal, drugs, the frnits of the 
‘South, olives, oil, wine, cheese, and jewellery. G. 
is advantageously situated for commerce: lying in 
the centre of Europe; bordering on the N upon two 
seas, and on the S$ npon another which opens com- 
munication with the E,—and intersected by a num- 
ber of navigable rivers, it seems by nature destined 
for a large commercial state. ‘There was also a time 
when its fleets covered the sea. and when the com- 
merce of almost the whole of Enrope was in its hands. 
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‘That this is no longer the case, and that G. now oe- 
eupies only a subordmate station among the com- 
mereial nations of Europe, is to be attributed to its 
declme from a powerful and united empire into a 
league of petty states. Commerce requires the ap- 

lication of united powers to one common end; bat 
instead of this, until of late years we everywhere 
perceived in G. the contest of opposing forees,—each 
state looking only to its own fancied interests, There 
was not a river mn G. which could be navigated for 
a few miles without the impost of numerons tolls; not 
a high-road, good or bad, on which taxes were not 
levied; everywhere commeree was cheeked by cns- 
tom-houses. excises, regulations, and all those shackles 
by which a blind and miscalcalating policy ruins what 
it is endeavouring to protect, 

The Zoileerein.) The Prusso-Bavarian leacne, which, under 
the name of Zollrerein—that is, * Toll-association' or * alliance — 
has united for the purposes of trade moat of the independent 
states of G., was formed in 1834, and came into practical opera- 
tion at the beginning of 1834. Previous to that time the states 
of which the union is composed did not allow of the introduction 
of merchandise acrosa their respective frontiers without the pay- 
ment of a duty; and in some cases, where domestic industry was- 
to be “protected,” the importation of many articles was probhi- 
hited. The object of the league was to establish perfect freedom 
of intercourse between these countries, and thus te promote their 
agricultural and eonnunercial prosperity, as well ag to combine 
tovether a people having the same language aid the same na- 
tional feeling, but whom fiscal-restrictions and diversity of gov- 
ernment had kept too much apart. For this purpose all duties 
and all customn-houses were entirely abolished within the union, 
whilst one uniform tariff of duties on foreign goods was estal- 
lished, and the proceeds of those duties were divided among the 
several states accerding to their respective populations, The 
Zollverein leaders professed not to seck the establishment of a 
league hostile to the commerce of foreign nations; but declared 


that they adopted the principle of self-defence which Prussia had 
| long before acted upon towards England, in consequence of the 


extremely vexatious restrictions existing in this country on two 
of the principal articles of Prussian growth,—eom and timber. 
“We should not have complained,” says Kunke ‘in 1935, “that 
all our markets were overflowing with English manufactures,— 
that G. received in British cotton-coods alone more than the 
100,000 of British subjects in the E. Indies,—had not England, 
whilst she was inundating us with her productions, insisted om 
closing her markets to ours. Mr. Robinzon’s resolutions in 1815 
had in fact excluded our corn from the ports of Great Britain; 
she told us we were to buy, but not tosell We were not willing 
to adopt reprisals; we vainly hoped that a sense of her own in- 
terests would lead to reciprocity; but we were disappointed, and 
we were compelled to take care of ourselves.”"—The Zollverem 
consists of the kingdom of Prussia, and the other countries or 
parts of countries comprised in its custom-house and fiscal sys- 
tem, viz.:—The grand-duchy of Luxemburg; the states witl 

the rrand-duchy of Meeklenburg-Rogsow, Netzeband, and Schim- 
berg; the principality of Birckenfeld, in the grand-duchy of Old- 
enburg, the duchies of Anhalt-Céethen, Anhalt-Desean, and An- 
halt-Bemburg; the principalities of Waldeck and Pyrmont, that 
of Lippe, and the grand bailiwick of Meisenheim, in the land- 
craviate of Hesse; the kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony; Wur- 
temberg. for itself and the principalities of Hohenzollem-Nechin- 
gen. and Hohenzollern-Sig nren; the crand-duchy of Baden; 
the electorate of Hesse; the grand-duchy of Hesse, both for itself 
and the bailiwick of Homburg, in the landgraviate of Hease; the 
states forming the custom-house and commercial association of 
Thuringia, viz., the grand-duchy of Saxe, the duchies of Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the 
principalities of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershansen, of Renss-Greitz, KReuss-Schleitz, and Reuse-Loben- 


| stein and Ebersdorif; the duchies of Brunswick and Nassau; and 
| the free city of Frankfort. 


“The political effect of this union,” says Mr. Macgregor in his 
paper on the Germanic union of customs, “has been to create a 
perfect fusion of all small and contlicting interests into one grand 
confederation, having one common interest, Dy it Proasin has 
nationalized in one great union Northern and South-Westen 
Germany: she has acquired the friendly disposition of an intelli- 
geut moral population; and by making the petty sovereizuties 
chiefly dependent for their future revenues on the permanence of 
the onion, she has rendered their fidelity to her in peace aml! war 
the future condition on which they can exist as sovercigns. It 
is, judeed. evident that the splrit and object of this confederation 
have been to unite and strengthen Germany as one great nation 
by throwing down those barricades of material warthre, and 
international intercourse, as alsy the naimecrous lines ef customs 
and customs’ officers, which previously belted every large 
petty state In Germany, the removal of which has laid open an 


uninterrupted intercourse from the frontiers of France and sere 
UPR pe 


gium to those of Austria and Russia, and from the Alps to 


features-that the German union has become a subject of inte 
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to this country. By opening to the subjects of its component 
states a free intercourse with each other—an intercourse which 
before that time had been vexed and restricted by numerous 
petty annoyances and fiscal objections—it created for German 
wanufacturers a market of some 27,000,000 consumers who had 
before that time been chiefly supplied by the foreigner, and it 
gave an impetus to national industry, which from small begin- 





nings has increased, until it has become a formidable rival to the | 


trade of this country, and which in many instances it has suc- 
ceeded in supplanting completely." But although it has been 
generally considered that the effect of the German union would 
be to exclude all foreign manufactures from that country, yet the 
effect has not proved to justify such predictions. As regards 
Great Britain, the imports for consmmption of our cotton manu- 
facturers have been nearly stationary, and the general imports of 
other manufactured articles have increased. There are not, we 
believe, any official statements published of the value of the im- 
port and export trade of the countries comprised within the Zoll- 
verein; bat taking the market value of the goods, of which the 
quantities are given, we obtain the following results for the years 
1845 and 1546, the latest published :—The total value of all descrip- 
tions of goods, both duty free and subject to duty, introduced in 
1845, a3 219,693,099 Prussian dollars, and the exports 178,035,650 
dollars, making a total of 397,728,549 Prussian dollars, or about 
£59,000,000 sterling. In 1846 were introduced 221,485,812 dol- 
lars, and 170,764,460 dollars were exported, making a total of 
292,253,292 Prussian dollars, or about £58,000,000 sterling. The 
value of the goods which passed in transifu was, in 1545, 63,792,118 
dollars, and in 1846, 69,945,578 dollars, making an average on the 
two years of about £10,000,000 sterling. It appears trom a series 
of tables just published in Prossia, and extending over a period 
of 17 years, that the groes amount of the Zollverein customs’ re- 
eecipts in 1634, while the pop. of the union was 24,475,000, was 
14,515,722 thalers, showing a tax per head of 18 silver croschen. 
Tn 1645, tt was 27.422,432 thalers, with a pep. of 28,498,000: or a 
tax of 29 croschen per head. In 1850, 29,144,497 thalers, with a 
pop. of 29,803,000; or 22} groschen per head, The two first of 
these sums indicate the minimum and maximum of customs" re- 
ceipts; and the third, with a large increase of pop. shows the 
decline of these receipts. The total gross receipts for the 17 years 
amount to 376,107,175 rix dollars, or £56,416,075; and, as the 
average duties levied may be set down at 10 per cent. of the de- 
clured value, the total value of all goods imported intoG. in these 
17 years, and liable to duty for inward consumption, must be cal- 
culated at £564,160,750. The culminating year was 1845, when 
increased duties were laid upon iron, raw and manufactured, upon 
yarns, &c. This seems to have produced a deleterious effects for 
whilst the pop. has been gradually increasing from 1345 to the 


present moment, and has increased tothe extent of nearly 1,225,000, | 


the receipts have diminished by more than 5,250,000 t., and con- 


sequently, at the rate of 10 per cent, exhibit a diminution of; 


53,000,000 rix dollars, or £7,950,000 worth of goods introduced 


inte the Zollverein for the consumption or benefit of its popula- | 
tions, The average of W per cent, taken as the medium of cal- | 


culation for general vilue, is justified by the compiler of the tables 


extracted from official documents, who observes that, albeit the | 


duties on some articles of colonial produce are as high as 100 per 
cent, and upon other manufactured articles so high as to amount 
to prohibition, the duties levied on the gross amount of goods in- 
troduced, especially raw materials, are so low as to bring down 
the balance to W) per cent. The Prussian Gazette makes the fol- 


lowing judicious observations upon the decreasing receipts of the | 


ollverein:—* The fact of a considerable diminution in the foreign 
commercial traffic of the Zollverein appears to us to be the more 


worthy of consideration, as this falling-off is nowhere perceptibly | 


counterbalanced by an increase of receipts from internal trade 
taxation, nor by a diminution of demands for public assistance (to 
special industries), nor by improvement in the position of the work- 
ing classes; on the contrary, we hear on one side complaints from 
landholders, merchants, shipowners, and banks, of the stagnation 
of foreign traffic, coupled with desires for a diminution of the du- 
ties on iron productions; whilst,on the other, earnest demands 
are made for increased protection by inland manufacturers, which 
demands are manifest signs of the suffering and backwardness of 
home manufactures; for, if their progress were at all proportionate 
with that of foreign countries, they would at lenst be able to pros- 
per under the same protection, or absence of protection, under 
matin) they originally developed themselves. Independent of the 


customs augmentation, as immediately regards commercial move- 
ments, it is necessary to direct attention to the effects produced 
since that increase upon financial receipts. .A falling back of the 
#ollverein receipts from 274 to 22} millions rix dollars, and of 29 
to 22} silver g 
pop., is naturally a most powerful testimony against the prevail- 


ing system, although the increase of receipts might be a proof in | 
its favour." ‘The writer terminates by stating, that whilst the | 


Eross receipts of the Zollverein for 1850 were as above stated, the 
nett receipts, after deducting all expenses for collection, arnounted 
to no more than 19,696,788 rix 
groschen, or 2s, per head; and further, that whilst the receipts 


cover morethan one-eighth. “It results,” adds the article, “ 
In Prussia, a3 is the case In England, rae! receipts are Soler in 
proportion as duties are moderate." 

Shipping.] An article in the £eanonist supplies os with the 
following details respecting the mercantile murine of G. Most 
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eevidences that have become manifest since the Inst | 


groschen—say from de. to 2s. 13d —per head on the | 


ollars, or not quite 20 silver | ies in Prussia: 129,500,000 
|) been subscribed for by private companies In Prussia, 1ev, 
formerly covered a fifth of the state expenses, they do not now | Na 


| est to 11,000,000 of the capital. In German Austria, at he 








of the German vessels are from 100 to 200 lasts; but some are 
from 300 to 600 lasts burden. A last may be taken at 400 Ibs. 
English. The timber for building is obtained at Trieste, from 
Carinthia, Istria, Turkey, and from the Danube; at Konigsberg, 
from neighbouring forests and from Russia; at Dantzic and at 
Stettin, from Prussia and Poland; at Bremen, from the Baltic 
and Norway; at Lubeck, from forests in the neighbourhood of 
Calmar and Pomerania; at Embden and at Pappenburg, from 
Oldenburg and Westphalia, from the Baltic and Norway; at 
Wolgast, from the interior; and at Wismar, from the Mecklen- 
burg forests and from Norway. [ron is obtained at Trieste from 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia; at Konigsberg, notwithstanding the 
high import duties, from England and Sweden; at Stettin, from 
England, Sweden, and Silesia, but chains and bolts are obtained 
exclusively from England; at Embden, Bremen, and most of the 
other ports, all the iron is obtained, notwithstanding a duty of 50 
per cent. on bar iron, exclusively from England. Chains and 
anchors, too, are almost exclusively supplied from England to 
every ship-building port of G. Copper, also, is generally im- 
ported from England; though Stettin is supplied with copper- 
sheathing and bolts y Prussian manufacturers. Canvas is ob- 
tained from Russia, Holland, Westphalia, and England; hemp, 
tar, &e, are obtained from the common sources of supply. 
The proportion of seamen usually employed is 1 man to every 10 
Able seamen receive from 8 thalers a-mouth at Lu- 
beck to 15 t. at Brake. Ordinary seamen receive from € t in 
Wuolgast to 9t.in Bremen. The pay of the captains is from &3 
to 120 t. a-month, according to the size of the vessel, and with a 
per centage on the freight and other advantages Wages are 
higher in American, English, French, Dutch, and Belgian, than 
in German vessels; about equal in Danish; and lower in Swedish, 
Norwegian, Russian, and Finland vessels.—The following table 
shows the amount of German shipping, coasters excluded, and its 
increase in 10 years; 


a Beginning 
End of 1836. End of 1846. or ese 
Ships. Lasts. Bhips, Lasts. Ships. Lasts. 
Prussia, =. BOL = 75,698 =89G= 113,68 896= 192,072 
Hanover, 401 24,155 O62 65.883 a one 
Oldenburg, . a $614 1523 8.257 cas aah 
Mecklenburg, 276 19,776 2&0 i, ae Zpe 
Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, . 809 19757 S38 50985 ... a, 
Hamburg, . 146 17.606 228 30,356 286 41.026 
Bremen, . 129 LAT] 225 _ 45.251 236 dite 
Lubeck, ; 61 5,663 65 7,280 5 ra 
Total, 1905=181,788 2,749 = 295,258 


From the above table it will, be seen that the tonnage increased 
in 10 vears almost 70 per cent. The whole amount of all the 
tonnage of Northern G., excluding the coasting-trade, is not abore 
Sea ofthe tonnage that belongs to Great Eritain and her 
COMTIES. 

Great stress is laid by many writers in G. on the advantages 
of a national flag supported by a united government, which ia ide- 
scribed as the essential means of improving the shipping of G. 
Had the nation been united, and had one flag, it is by 
some, G. would probably have had as large a mercantile navy 
as England, and only a national flag can now insure the in- 
crease of Gennan shipping. In reply it is justly observed, that 
im the 30 years which elapsed between 1815 amd 1547, German 
vessels have made a great many voyages to foreign countries, 
and not a dozen cases can be found of German vessels having 
suffered more than the MS we of AS eS yee a 

werful navy to protect theirtrade. Ifthe a larpe 
Hest could caeavaine numerous mercantile marine, France must, 
in relation to G., have increased her shipping very much. The 
facts, however, are, that in 12 years (from 1835 to the end of 
1846) Freneli shipping did not increase, and German shipping did 
increase 70 per cent. G., however, in that period had neither 
common faz ner fleet; while France had a tleet of S00 sailing 
ships and 60 steam-vessels, manned by 30,000 seamen, with a 
budget for the navy amounting to 100,000,000 francs annually. 
In some respects the maintenance of al fleet innpedes the 
growth of a mercantile marine. It inereases the difficulty of pro- 
viding te eriges dks ce with good seamen, and enhances the 
wice of their services. _— 

O Raihicie The extent of railway in the Prussian territories is 
about 4404 German or 2,025 English m., of which 322} m. were 
opened for traffic at the end.of 1848, and 118 m. are in course of 
comstruction, The eapital required for the whole to 
about 169,700,000 thalers, of which about 126,500,000 t. had been 
expended at the end of 1848, leaving rather more than 43,000,006 
t. to be provided. ‘To the above there must be added the length 
of the lines undertakem by Prussian companies in territories not 
belonging to Prussia, which amount in length to about 427 Ger- 
man tm., with a capital of about 16,500,000. The total number 
of miles of railway existing in Prussia, amounted in 1849 to 482, 
and the capital to 167.500,000t, OF this sum 199,700,000 ¢. had 





t. had already been and there remained, therefore, only 
about 10,700,000 to call up. The Prossian state had subser | 
for about 42,500,000 L, of which about 9,000,000 t. had been: 















‘The Pruasian government guarantees the payment of 34 per efit 


interest on 31.000,000 capital; and has given priority o 
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of 1845, there were open for traffic about 148 German or 700 Eng- 
lish m. of railway; aml 54 German or 248 English m. were in 
course of construction. These 245 m. of railway required a capi- 
tal of 84,000,000 t.; of which the Austrian government had sub- 
scribed 65,000,000 t.. and. private companies 29,000.00 t. The 
remaining states of G. have about 508 German or 2.337 English 
m. of railway; the capital of which amounts to 199,000,000 t., of 
which private companies have subscribed to the amount of 
65,000,000 t. In the states, 336 German or 1,545} English m. 
were open for traflic at the end of 1848.—The total length of all 
the calleasié in G. amounts to 1,148 German or 5,280 English m.; 
and the capital to 455,000,000 tL, of which 235.000,000 t have 
been subscribed by the authorities, and 218,000,000 t. by private 
companies, At the end of 1848, the number of miles open for 
traffic was 896 German m.; and the capital expended about 
30,000,000 t. The comparative interest of Prussia, Austria, and 
the other states in the German railways is as follows: 


Total Total Length open 
expense. length. for trafic. 
Prussia, 374 per cent. 384 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Austria, : 184 17 18} 
Other German states, 44 41f 
Of the railways open for traffic at the end of 1848, each mile in 
length corresponds,— 
In ia, with 154 sq. in., and 51.400 inhabitants. 
German Austria, » 243 ma Zz civ 
The rest of Germany, 13 an 50,000 
All Germany, 2 1é} sh 55,50) he 
Belgium, 5 = 40,000 ae 
France, x ; 24 tm 116,000 9 
Great Britain, . . &b oan 28,000 


The expenses average head of the pop.,—in Prussia 10) thal. ; 
faders Austria, 7 tein the rest of G., 12 t.; in all G. 10 t.; in 
Belgium, 14 t ; in France, 18 t.; in Great Britain, 781. The cost 
of construction averages per Germau mile (which is equal to 4 
and 3-iths of an English m.),—in Prussia, 389,400 thal.; in Ger- 
man Austria, 420,000 t.: in the rest of G., 34.000 Lt; in all G., 
396,000 t.: in Belgium. 566,000 t.; in France, 745,000 t.; in Great 
Britain, 911,000 t. The rigid principles which govern English 
engineers upon the subject of gradients and curves are not very 
closely followed in G.; and the same is the case in France,—the 
more independent practice of the American engineers being pre- 
ferred. In G. the fares per kilometre average, for first class pas- 
-sengers 10 4-10ths cents, 7 2-l0ths cents for the second class, and 
4 6-10ths cents for third class carriages. In France the fares for 
the first class carriages are 10 cents, in the second class 7) cents, 
and 5} cents for the third class. In G. 3-4ths of the passengers 
travel in the last, 1-5th in the second class, and 1-35d part in the 
first-class. In France a certain proportion is preserved in this 
respect, which stands somewhere nearly midway between Eng- 
Jand and G: The German tariff for goods is about equal to that 
of France. The speed of the German railways is somewhat less 


than in France. ‘The dividends on the railways in G. are very 


seldom 6 or 6} per cent., frequently hardly 46 per cent.; in some 


under 3 per cent. 
Population.) The mass of the inhabitants of G. 


consists of two principal races, viz., Germans who 


originally belonged to the country between the Ger- 
man ocean, the Elbe, and the foot of the Alps, but 
who afterwards spread out into the provs. beyond 
the Elbe: and the Slavonians, whose primitive seats 
were beyond the Elbe, and who yet form the mass 


of the inhabitants in the several provs. in the EB of G. | 


Ist. The Germans.]. The Germans may be di- 


vided into two principal tribes, viz. the Upper Ger- | 


mans, who occupy the whole 5 of Germany, Upper 
Saxony, Franconia, the countries of the Rhine, Hesse, 
Suabia, Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, and Si- 


lesia; and the Lower Germans, who have extended | 


over the whole of Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Hol- 
stein, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, 
and of whom the Frises are a branch. Madame de 
Stael’s epitome of the German character Is concise, 
expressive, and, as far as we can discern, fair and 


just. “The Germans,” says that lady, “are a just, 


constant, and sincere people; with great powers of | 


imagination and reflection; without brilliancy in so- 
ciety, or address in affairs; slow, and easily intimi- 
dated in action; adventurous and fearless in spe- 
culation; often uniting enthusiasm for the fine arts, 
with little progress in the manners and refinements 
of life; more capable of being inflamed by opinions 
than by interests ; obedient to authority, rather from 
an orderly and mechanical character than from ser- 
vility, having learnt to value liberty neither by the 
enjoyment of it nor by severe oppression; divested, hy 
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the nature of their governments, and the division of 
their territories, of patriotic pride; too prone in the 
relations of domestic life to substitute fancy and feel- 
ing for positive duty; not unfrequently combining a 
natural character with artificial manners, and much 
real feeling with affected enthusiasm; divided by the 
sternness of feudal demarcation into an unlettered 
nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed com- 
monalty; and exposing themselves to derision when. 
with their grave and clumsy honesty, they attempt 
to copy the lively and dexterous protligacy of their 
southern neighbours.” The number of the inhabi- 
tants of G. of the German race will be about 
24,700,000, or about five-sixths of the whole pop. 
Besides these, the Gotschewerians, a tribe of 44,000 
individuals settled in the Ilyrian government of 
Laibach, undoubtedly belong to the German race. 

2d. The Slavonians.| ‘The secoud principal tribe of 
G., the Slavonians, are settled E of the Elbe, chiefly in 
Moravia and Bohemia, and amount to about 5,040,000 
individuals. They are divided into several tribes, 
each speaking its own dialect. The principal are: 
Ist, the Slowakes, to whom belong the Hannacks and 
Hosacks, settled in Moravia, and amounting to about 
1,150,000; 2d, the Tscheches, in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, amounting to 2,200,000; 3d, the Poles, in Si- 
lesia and Auschwitz, amounting to 820,000; 4th, the 
Wendes and Sorabes, settled partly in Illyria, partly 
in the kingdom of Saxony, in Brandenburg, and in 
the Silesian districts of Liegnitz, and amounting to 
790,000; 4th, the Casubes, in Pomerania, estimated 
at 56,000; Sth, the Usckochs, with some Crouts, 
Raizes, &c., in Illyria, amounting to above 22,000. 
The Slavonians are far behind the Germans in civi- 
lization; they are, however, an industrious and labo- 
rious people. 

Besides these-two principal races, there are about 
175,000 Italians in the Italian Tyrol, Friuli, and Tri- 
este; about 20,000-or 25.000 French, Walloons, and 
Waldenses, partly in the W of G., particularly around 
Landau and Saarlouis, and partly in colonies and in 
families spread over the whole of G.; and 250,000 
Jews scattered over the whole of the country. 

Religion.| With respect to religion, the great 
mass of the inhabitants of G. are divided into Catho- 
lics and Protestants. ‘Till 1517, universal G. pro- 
fessed Roman Catholicism. but since that time a 
considerable part of the nation have professed the 
doctrines of the Reformation. All those not adher- 
ing to the Catholic church, the Lutheran, or the He- 
formed church, are comprehended under the general 
name of the Evangelical or Protestant church, The 
Catholies form the majority of the inhabitants in the 
Austrian states, in Bavaria. Baden, Luneburg, Ho- 
henzollern, and Liechtenstein; there is also a large 


number of them in the Prussian states, in Wurtem- 


berg, Hessen, and Hanover, and smaller numbers in 
the other states; they may on the whole amount to 
18,016,600 individuals. The Protestants of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed creed have in most states of 
G. come so near to one another, that they have united 
in one and the same church. They amount to about 
12,030,000 individuals, and form the majority in the 
Prussian states, in royal and ducal Saxony, in 
Hanover, Wurtemberg, Hessen, Holstein, Bruns- 
wick, Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Anhalt, Schware- 


| burg, Reuss, Leipsic, Waldeck, and the free towns. 


Besides these there belong to the Protestant church 
about 28,000 Moravians and Hussites. There are 
5,000 Mennonites, chiefly in the Prussian states, In 
Hanover, and Hessen; some Greeks, and 250,00" 


Jews. The Lutherans, while they steadfastly adhere ~ 
to their leader in the doctrines of consubstantiation , 


and justification by faith, have generally “deserted — 
him in the more peculiar doctrines of 
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maintaining and asserting which, Luther nsed stronger | comprise the four faculties of theology, medicine, 
language than even Calvin himself. During the last | jurisprudence, and philosophy, are much resorted to, 
cent. a considerable change of religious sentiment | even from other countries. At present there are 23 
took place in Protestant G. Socinianism made great | universities on this scale in G., viz. :— 
P : amongst the Lutheran and Calvinisti¢} 5 5. og veiva. of Aaitie : is: nt Pimawe: Seton Eien 

ranches of the Protestant church; and paved the Vienne, in 1402; Olmutz, in 1581; Gratz, in 1486; and In- 
way for what may be called Christian Deism, or Anti- spruck. 167%, se ‘4 
supernaturalism as it is denominated by the Germans. | 5 in the G. prove of Prussia: viz, Griefswald, founded in 1456; 

: a so - P Halle, in) 1694; Breslau, in 1702; Berlin, in 1810; and Bonn, 
Reason was set up as the sovereign tribunal by which | —j,.ygis. 
the Bible and its doctrines, with its rng mira-| 3 in Bavaria: viz. Wartzburg, founded in 1403; Erlangen, in 
cles, must be tried; and its authority is to be recog-| | 1742; and Munich, in 1826. 
nised or admitted only where it can be bent into a} 2 {» Baden: viz. Heidelberg, founded in 1986; and Frieburg, 
conformity with the uncertain science of metaphysics. | 1 jn Saxony: Leipsic, founded in 1409. 
“Tt isa common theory among the Germans,” says 1 in Mecklenburg: Rostock, founded in 1419. 
an accomplished scholar, and warm admirer of Ger- | | in Wurtemberg: Tubingen, founded in 1477. 
hilosophy mere _ tee} ae aod 1 in Hesse-Cassel; Marburg, founded in 1427. 

man philosophy and literature, “that every creed, | 1 jn Saxe-Weimar: Jena, founded in 1557. 
every form of worship, is a form merely; the mortal 1 in Hesse-Durmstadt; Giessen, founded in 1607. 
and ever-changing bedy, in which the immortal and |} in Holstein: Kiel, mee in _ £4 
unchanging spirit of religion is, with more or less 1 in Hanover: Goettingen, foun 1 1737. 
eompleteness, expressed to the material eye, and | Towards the end of last cent. universities existed at 
made manifest and influential among the doings of | Erfurt, Wittenburg, Frankfort on the Oder, Helm- 
men.’ Such are the melancholy truits of German | stadt, Rinteln, Duisburg, Altdorf, and in 18 other 
illumination. places in G., which, however, have all been abolished, 


Language.} Corresponding to the two principal 
branches of pop., there are also in G, two principal 
languages, totally different from one another, and 
subdivided into various dialects. 

Ist. The German.) The German, which is a branch 
of the ancient language of the Germans, is divided 
into three principal branches. ‘The Northern. the 
present German language, called Deutsch by the na- 
tives, and the Mésiac. To the N branch belong the 
Scandinavian languages, or the Swedish, Danish, and 


Icelandic. To the German or Deutsch tongue belong: 
the Franconian and Alemannian, from which are | 


derived the Suabian of the Middle ages, the High 
German, the Cimbrian, the Saxon—the parent of the 
Anglo-Saxon, the root of the English,—the Low 
Saxon, Low German, and the Dutch. From the 
Mosiac and Mosogothic arises the language of the 
Uhlans in the Crimea. The Saxon is the purest and 
most polished dialect of the German language. whilst 
that of Anstria is the most rude and barbarous. 
Luther's version of the Bible forms an important 
epoch in the history of the German language. It 
was one of the innumerable blessings which the Re- 


formation conferred upon the north of G., that it | 


rendered reading in that language popular, and ac- 
eustomned the people to weekly attempts at some sort 
of argument or declamation in their native tongne. 
The vigorous mind of the Saxon reformer gave to 
his translation an energy and conciseness which made 
it a model in style, as well as an authority in lan- 
guage. We need not, therefore, wonder at the supe- 
fiority of the Saxon dialect over the Austrian, and 
the t difference between the German of the Ca- 
tholic and Protestant states. Of the three principal 
dialects now spoken in Germany, the High German 
—which is spoken in Saxony and the hili-country— 
is commonly understood when we speak of the lan- 
guage in general: as it is the written language, and 
is spoken by all the educated classes over the whole 
country, although with peculiarities in the pronun- 
ciation, the common people especially speaking this 
dialect with many corruptions. The Upper German 
is spoken at Vienna, and in the Alpine district of G. 
The third and quite distinet dialect. the Low Ger- 
man,—or Flat Dutch—may be divided into two 
branches! Ist, the Frisish, spoken on the coasts of 
the German ocean, and 2d, the properly so-called 
Low German, now in use in Westphalia, in Meck- 
lenburg, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. 

Literary tnstitutions.| The literaty and scientific 


institutions of G, are both numerous and celebrated, 


The universities, which are all on a large scale, and 


= 
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or united with others. 

The public libraries are also on a large seale; and 
while there are about 50 of them which contain 
more than 25,000 vols. each, there are nearly as 
many that contain above 100,000 vols. At Munich 
there is one with 600,000, and another with 160,000 
vols.; the royal library at Berlin numbers 500,000; 
the imperial library at Vienna, 250,000, Besides 
these, there are public libraries at Dresden with 
220,000, Goettingen with 300,000, Hamburg with 
200.000; Stuttgart with 200,000, Wolfenbuttel with 
190,000, Prague with 130,000, Weimar with 120,000, 
Darmstadt, Frankfort, Breslau, with 200,000 vols., 
&e. &e. Munich, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, and 
(roettingen, may, In some regard, be considered as 
central points of sciences and arts, not only with 
regard to G., but also other countries. The picture 
galleries in Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and Berlin 
are highly celebrated. The cabinets of natural his- 
tory in Vienna, Prague, Munich, Berlin, Goettingen, 
and Hamburg: and the observatories in Berlin, Vi- 


enna, Goettingen, Munich, Pragne, and near Gotha, 
| have a wide reputation. | 


_ No cuuntry equals G. in the general diffusion of 
knowledge. School education is the more widely 
extended here, as parents are forced by law to send 


| their children to school, or at least to give evidence 


}of having provided in a suitable manner for their 





education. The children of the poor enjoy, of course, 
the benefits of instruction free from expenses. The 


| total number of children frequenting the common 


| 


schools in G. amounts to more than 6,000,000. The 
common public schools in the kingdom of Saxony, 
were in 1840 frequented by 803,506 children, those 


)of Prussia in 1843 by 2,898,146; and as in 1840 the 
pop. of Saxony was 1,709,880, and that of Prussia m 


1843 was 15,471,765 inhabitants, the ratio between 
school-children and adults (inclusive of infants) was 
as lto 5o0r6. About 15,500,000 Prussian drs. are 
annually expended in G. upon primary school edu- 
eation. That with these arrangements searcely an 
above 6 vears old are to be found throughout G. who 
cannot read, and bnt few who cannot write, need not 
be wondered at. Some years ago, there were among 
122.897 men of the standing Prussian army. only 
2 soldiers who could not write, and these were Poles 
from the prov. of Posen. ‘The total number of lycea 
in G. amounts to nearly 100; of Eymnatia, to 
than 400; of so-called Latin schools to about 
and of school-seminaries to nearly 1,100. =. 
The Pree In the year 1589, the numb 






works published in G. was 362; in 1617, 871;°m_ 
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“er “58; in 1789, 2,115; in 1831, 6,389; in 1840, 
9,776; in 1844, nearly 11 000. The total number of 
= shal published in the 89 states composing the 
Germanic confederation in 1845 was 1,856; of which 
number 1,017 were political aud adv ertising, and 819 
scientific and literary. ‘This number gives ] journal 
to every 18,000 inhabitants. Of these 1,836 jonrnals 
there were published in Prussia 405, or 1 to 34,500 
inhabitants; in Bavaria 96, or L to 37,000 inhabi- 
tants; in Saxony 94, or 1 to 15,300 inhabitants; in 
Wurtemberg 48, or | to 33,000 inhabitants; in the 
German part of the Anstrian states 26, or 1 to7 77.040 
inhabitants: in Hanover 24, or 1 to 64,550 inhabi- 
tants; in the 33 other German states 1,144, or 1 to 
8,650 inhabitants. In Russia 12 journals published 
in the German language, and in the United States of 
N. America 12 in the same language, in 1845. Ac- 
cording to a catalogue of the German newspapers 
published at Leipsic, there were printed in Europe. 


in 1849, 1,558 German journals, thus distributed :— | 


Anhalt, 10 journals; Baden, 155; Bavaria, 127; 
Brunswick, 9; Bremen, 18; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
17; France, 6; Great Britain, 1; Hamburgh, 24; 
Hanover, 32; Hesse-Darmstadt, 354; Hesse-Hom- 
burgh, 4; Hesse-Cassel, 22; Hohenzollern, 4; Hol- 
stein, 17; Lippe, 4: Lubeeck, 4; Luxemburg, 4: 
Mecklenburg, 22. > Nassau, 15; Oldenburg, 8; Aus- 
tria, 74; Prussia, 682; Prov. of Brandenburg. 110; 
Pomerania, Hos Posen, 18: Prussia, 77; Silesia, 103; 
Saxony, 91; Rhine, 110: Westphalia, 67; Reus, 11; 
Russia, 14; "Kingdom of Saxony, 44; Schaumburg, 
2s Schleswig, 5 5; Sehwartzburg, 12; Switzerland, 77; 
Waldeck, 2; Wurtemberg, 67. 

GERMANY, a township of Adams eco., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. 5., 10 m. SE of Gettys- 
burg. It has a level surface ; and is drained in the 
5 by Piney creek, and in the N by the head-waters 
of Connewago creek. The soil consists of caleareous 
loam and gravel. Pop. in 1840, 1,553. 

GERMANY (Lirrie), a German settlement in 
the township of Waterloo, Upper Canada, $ a mile 
from the township of Guelph. Pop. about 60. 


ees, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Konigabe , circle of Fischhansen. Pop. 255. 


R, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of yer dep. of Olmen. Pop, 192. 
GERMENAL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Magdeburg, circle of Salawedel, on the Ohre. Pop. zAB. 
GERMENDORF, a village of Prussia, in the re 
of Potsdam, circle of Nieder-Barnim. Pop. GOO. 


GERMER (Sarst), a commune of France. in the | 


dep. of the Oise, cant. of Le-Condray-Saint- Germer, 
16 m. W of Beauvais. Pop. 1,005. 

GERMERODE, a bailiwick and village of Elec- 
toral Hesse, in the prov. of Low er-Hesse, circle and 
6 m. W of Eschwege, and 6 m. SW of Allendorf, 
Pop. 854. Pop. of Dail. 2.425. 

GERMERSHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of the Rhine. 15 m. § of Spire, on the Rhine, at 
the confluence of the Queich. Pop. 2,200., 
enclosed, on the side undefended by the rivers, by a 


wall; and contains 3 churches, a Catholic, a Lutheran, | 


and a Calvinist. Fishing, navigation, agriculture, 
and gold-washing in the Rhine, form the chief 
branches of local industry. In the vicinity are the 
ruins of the castle of Friedrichsbihl, in which Ru- 
sotp of Hapsburg died in 1291, This town ocen- 
s the site of the Vicus Julius of the Romans. Tn 
ant ‘it was taken by the French, but was regained 
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of Wanzleben. 
Little G., 336. 

GERMERSLEBEN (Norp), a village of Prussia, 
in the reg, of Magdeburg, circle of Nenhaldensleben, 
Pop. 927, 

GERML or Guerms, a large and flourishing vil- 
lage of Persia, in the prov. of Azerdbijan, district of 
Ujarud, 110 m. NE of Tabreez, and on the road from 
that town to the Black sea. 

GERMIGNY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Yonne, cant. and 3m. W of St. Florentin, in a fter- 
tile plain, near the r. bank of the Armacon, and ow 
the Burgundy canal. Pop. 602. It has a castle and 
a handsome church. 

GERMIGNY-L’EXEMPT. a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Cher, cant. and 4 m. SW of La 
Pop. 752. Fairs for cattle and horses 
are held here twice a-year. 

GERMOKE, a parish in Cornw ~ Pe ni. WAW of 
Helston. Area 1,360 acres. Pop. 1 

GERMUNDAE, an island of the be of Bothnia, 
on the coast of Sweden, and in the prefecture of 
Northern Bothnia, in N lat. 63° 27’, and E long, 
22° 16’, 

GERN, a village of Bavaria, in the cirele of 
Lower Bavaria, presidial and 2 m. W of Eggel- 
felden, on the r. bank of the Roth. It has a castle, 


Pop. of Great G. in 1837, 622; of 


and is noted for its linen market which takes place 


once a-year, 

GERNHEIM, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and circle of Minden. Pop, in 1837, 272. There 
are celebrated glass-works here. 

GERNONSTOWN, @ parish in co, Louth, at the 
head of Dundalk bay, and drained by the Glyde or 
Sonth Lagan river. Area 1,302 acres, Pop. 1,220. 
—Also a parish in co. Meath, 2m. W of the village 
of Slane. Area 2,838 acres, 

GERNRODE, a bailiwick and town of the duchy 
of Anhalt-Bernburg, at the foot of the Hartz, 6 m, 
SE of Blankenburg. Pop. 2,193. It contains a fine 
abbey-church, in which is the mausoleum of its 
founder, the margrave Gero, and is noted for the 
manufacture of fire arms.—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the reg. of Erfurt, circle of Worbis. Pop. 1,165. 

GERNSBACH, a bailiwick and village of Baden, 
in the circle of the Middle Rhine, 3 m. E of Baden, 
and 20 m. 8 of Carlsruhe, on the |. bank of the 
Morg, at an alt, of 678 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
2,265, of whom 821 are Catholics. It is generally 
well built, and has 2 suburbs. It has an extensive 
trade in wood; and possesses a manufactory of glue, 
and several saw-mills and forges. Pop. of bail. 
1O,78o. 

GERNSHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 
the prov. of Starkenburg, district and 9 m. from 
Bensheim, and 12 m. SW of Darmstadt, in a marshy 
locality, at the confluence of the Winchelsbach with 
the Rhine. Pop. 2.843. It has a castle, a fine 
town-honse, and 2 churches. This town is of great 
antiquity, and its name is to be met with in records 
of the date of 773. 

GEROLDSEK, or Hones-Grroipseck, a village 
and castle of Bavaria, in the circle of the Middle 
Rhine, npon a rising ground SE of Lahr. 

GEROLL a small town of Hindostan, in the ; 
of Allahabad, 20m. SW of Jeitpur, on the r, 
of the Dessann. 

GEROLSTEIN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 36 m. N of Treves, on the 
l. hank of the Kvll. Pop. 720. 

GEROLZHOFEN, a presidial and town of Bava- 


ant 


ria, in the circle of Lower Franconia, 24 m. NE ot - 


Wiirtzburg. It is surrounded by walls flanked wi 
towers, and has 2 suburbs. fee seine ike 5 
presidial, 10,800, 
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GERONA, an administrative prov. of Spain, part j 
of Catalonia; bounded on the N by France; on the 
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E, and SE by the Mediterranean; on the SW by the 


roy, of Barcelona; and on the NW by the prov. of 


erida. It comprises an area of 248 Spanish sq. 


leagues; and is subdivided into the 6 partidos of 


La-Bisbal, Figueras, G., Olot, Ribas-y-Santa-Co- 
loma, and Farnes, 
is covered with ramifications of the Pyrenean chain, 
among which lie the valleys of Aro, Cornella, Asto- 
laz, Amer, Ambas, and Llomena, and the plain of 
G. It is watered by the rivers Muga, Flavia, and 
Ter; and is intersected by several good roads, by 
which communicstion is maintained with France. 
Pop. in 1833, 214,150. The district is productive of 
corn, wine, oil, aud fruit. 
rural industry is the making of ropes, baskets, and 
shoes of a small rush or reed called exparto. 
Gerona, a small but strongly fortified town, the 
cap. of the above prov., is situated about 7 leagues 


from the sea, and 47 m. NE of Barcelona, in N | 


lat. 41° 59° 21”; at the junction of the Ter, which 
flows through the town, with the Ona, anciently 


called the Onda, It La cae 7 dosti of a steep 
vy old wi anked with | 


hill, and is surrounded by 

powerful batteries. At the commencement of the 
Peninsular war, it had 4 forts with redoubts upon 
the high ground above it; but its principal defence 
was the citadel of Monjuiz, a square fort which 
commanded it from an eminence abont 60 fath. dis- 
tant. The streets are narrow and winding; and the 
honses high and gloomy. The pop. is about 7,664, 
one-fourth of whom are priests, monks, and nuns. 
The town contains 4 convents, a fine cathedral 
ehurch of the 15th cent., built on the ridge of the 
mountain, and a good hospital. 
the place is confined to a few stocking-looms, and 
the weaving of some coarse cloths and woollen and 
eotton stuffs for home-consumption. G. was early 
made the seat of a bishopric. A university, founded 
here in 1521, was suppressed by Philip V. in 1715; 
There is, however, a public school or college, fur- 
nished with an extensive library, and accommodating 
nearly 1,000 students, and it is by the concourse of 
students to this seminary that the town is chiefly 
supported. The eldest sons of the kings of Aragon 
took the title of prince from this city; it at present 
eonfers the title of a duchy.—G. is famous in history 
for the sieges it has sustained, and the obstinate de- 
fences it has made. The last. and perhaps the most 
remarkable, of these took place in 1809, when the 
garrison of only 3,400 men, under Mariano Alvarez, 
aided by the citizens, and subsequently strengthened 
by the addition of 3,000 men, displayed the charac- 
teristic intrepidity of the Catalans, and did not yield 
to the French until after a most resolute resistance 
of 7 months and 5 days. 


GERONIMO (Sax), a small town of New Gra- 


nada, in the prov. and 16 m. SE of Antioquia, on an 
affluent of the Canca, at an alt. of 375 toises above 
sea-level. Pop. 1,262. 

GERONIMO (San), an island of the North 
Pacific, near the W coast of the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, to the N of the bay of Sebastian-Viscaino, in 
N lat. 29° 45”, 

GERONSSARTS (Les), a commune of France, 
in the prov. of Namur, dep. of Boussnt-en-Fagne. 


i 169. 

t+ERONVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 

prov. of Luxemburg. Pop. 1,141. It has several 

breweries, blast-furnaces, and forges. 
GERPINNES, a commune a of Belgium, 

in the prov. of Hainanlt, arrond. and § m.S of Char- 

leroi. Pop. 1,413. It has 2 breweries and several 
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GERRANS, a parish in Cornwall, at the head of 
St. Mawes harbour, 7 m. SSE of Tregony. Area 
2,470 acres. Pop. 816. 

GERRESHEIM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, circle and 4 m. E of Dusseldorf, on the 
railway thence to Elberfeld. Pop. 1,090. It has 
several cotton spinning-mills and distilleries. _ 

GERRESTA, a district of Sweden, in the S part 
of the prefecture of Christianstadt, of which Cimbri- 
shamn is the chief place. 

GERRHEES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Oostham. Pop. 206, 

GERRI, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
prov. and 87 m. NNE of Lerida, partido of Jort, in 
& mountainous and unenltivated locality, near the 
Noguera-Pallaresa, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
Pop. 519. It has a convent and an hospital. In 
the environs are extensive quarries of gypsum and 
saline springs. | 

GERRIT-DENYS. See Gerarpv-pe-Nyrs. 

GERRITZ. See Sours SHetianp. 

GERRON, or Garrox, a promontory of the NW 
coast of Ireland, in co. Antrim, between Glenarm 
and Red Bays, 6m. N of Glenarm. 

GERRY, a township of Chautanque co., in the 
state of New York, U. S., 330 m. W of Albany. It 
has an undulating and well-cultivated surface, and 


is drained by Cassadaga creek and its tributaries, 


Pop. in 1840, 1,288, 

GERS, a department in the S of France, com- 
prised in the ancient prov. of Gascogne, and taking 
its name from the river G., which traverses ‘it from 
Sto N. It is situated between the parallels of 43° 
17’ and 44° 4’ N lat.; and 1° 1 E and 0° 16’ 


|W long.; and is bounded on the N by the dep. 


of Lot-et-Garonne; on the NE by that of Tarn-et- 
Garonne; on the E and SE by Hante-Garonne; on 
the S by Hautes-Pyrénées; on the SW hy Basses- 
Pyrénées; and on the W and NW by Landes. Its 
greatest length from E to W is 80 m.; its breadth, 
53m. It hasan area of 6,263 sq. kilom., or 2,416 


§q.m., whieh is a trifle above the average area 


the French deps., viz., 6,135 sq. kilom. The pop. in 
1801 was 270,609; in 1831-82, 312,360; in 1836, 
312,882; in 1848, 311,447, or 49-72 inhabitants to a 
sq- kilom., which is considerably below the average 
pop. of the other deps. in that year, viz., 64°87 per 
sq. kilom.—The surface of this dep., which chiefly 
belongs to the basin of the Garonne, slopes gradually 
from 5 to N, and is traversed by several ramifications 
of the Pyrenees, which follow the same direction, 


| gradually sinking as they approach the N frontier. 


The most important of these branches is that which 
separates the basin of the Adour from that of the 
Garonne. The rivers to the E of this range flow 
either N or NE, into the Garonne; and the principal 
are the Baise, and its tributary, the Losse; the Gers, 
the Save, the Rats, and the Gimone. The streams 
to the W of the range are, the Douze, the Midou, 
and the Larros, which have a NW course, and belong 


| to the basin of the Adour. The Gers, which gives 


name to the dep., rises in the 3 hares 1 m. 5 of 
Lannemazan; and flowing past Mauleon, Masseube, 
Auch, Fleurance, and Estafort, falls into the Ga- 
ronne, on the |. bank, near Agin, after a course of 
50m. None of the rivers in this dep. are navigable; 
nor is there any water-conveyance available for com- 
mercial purposes. ‘There are 8 routes or go- 
vernment roads, with an aggregate length of 280 m. 
The climate is temperate; frosts are of short dura- 
tion, and snow is rarely seen. The winds are vari> 
able; the SE, SW, and W predominate. ‘The s6i 

is of middling quality, and consists chiefly of 4 
and chalk; 429,000 hect. are good soil: and 






jh, are sandy. ‘The total productive soil in 1839 was! 
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estimated at 605,652 h. The arable land is chiefly 
devoted to the growing of wheat, of which 1,454,870 
hectol. were raised in 1839; maize was grown to the 
extent of 330,593 hectol. in the same year. The 
vineyards, which occupied 95,951 hectares in 1839, 
do not, with few exceptions, produce good wine. 
The best are those of Madiran. Their produce is 
chiefly converted into brandy, known as Armagnac 
brandy, and ranking next to that of Cognac. Garlic 
and onions are very largely cultivated. Consider- 
able attention has been paid to the rearing of sheep, 
of which, in 1839, the number within the dep. was 
301,730. .A large number of mules are reared in 
this district chiefly for the Spanish market. Manu- 
factures are few and unimportant.—No metals are 
wrought in this dep.; but 
brick earth, fuller’s earth, and a fusible spar used 
in the manufacture of glass, are dug. There are a 
few mineral springs, of which the principal are those 
of Castera and Barbotan.—The dep. is subdivided 
into the 5 arrondissements of Auch, Condom, Lec- 
toure, Lombez, and Mirande, which are subdivided 
into 28 cantons, and 470 communes. It forms the | 
dio. of the bishop of Auch. In 1842 it possessed 2 
superior communal schools, and 511 elementary 
schools; besides 21 secondary or upper schools. 
The inhabitants are a rude primitive race, and 
speak the Gascon language. The cap. of the dep. is | 
Auch. Its other principal towns give names to the 
other 4 deps. 

GERSAU, a bezirk or district and village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. and 6m. WSW of Schwitz, on 
the S side of the lake of the Waldstetten, at the foot 
of the Rigi, at an alt. of 1,455 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. 1,361, Catholics. It is approached from the 
lake, on which side only it is accessible, by a dan- 
gerous pathway. For the 4 centuries that preceded 
the invasion of 1798, this district formed an inde- 

ndent state of 2 m. sq., under the protection of the 
Swina:ceksfadeonisicn, and governed by its own Jand- 
amman or president, stadtholder, secretary of state, 
treasurer, and 9 councillors! It has manufactories 
of silk and cotton fabries: and exports butter, cheese, 
skins, wool, and fruit. 

GERSDORF, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Lower Rhine, cant. and 1m. NNE of Waerth. 
It has a manufactory of sulphate of iren, which fur- 
nishes annnally about 1,000 a of that acid.— 
Also a village of Saxony, in the circle of the Erzge- 
birge, bail. of Nossen, 26 m. W of Dresden, near 
the Hoswein. An engagement between the French 
and the Allies took place here in 1815. In the vici- 
nity is a mine of silver.—Also a village of Austria, 
in the duchy of Styria, circle and 32 m. SE of Gratz. 
It has a powder-mill.—Also a v. of Prussia, in the 
regency of Coslin, circle of Dramburg. Pop. 172.— 


Also a v. in the reg. of Frankfort, circle of Crossen. 
Pop. 331.—Also a v. in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of 


Gorlitz. Pop. 633. . 
-GERSDORF (Att), a village of Saxony, in the 
‘circle of Lusatia, 4m. N of Zittau, and 26 m. SE of 
Bautzen, near the souree of the Spree. Pop. 2,000. 
Linen and fustian are manufactured here. 
GERSFELD, a town of Bavaria, in the cirele of 
Lower Franconia. presidial and 8 m. NW of Bis- 
chofsheim, on the Rhén. Pop. 1,700, It has 3 castles. 
GERSIE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Gersie. Pop.150. 
GERSKULLEN, a village of Prussia, in the re- 
gency of Gumbinnen, SE of Tilset. Pop. 124. 
GERSLEBEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Magdebarg, circle of Wolmirstadt. Pop. 373. 
STETTEN, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 


‘circle of the Jaxt, bail, and 9 m. SW of Heidenham. 


Pop. 1,524. 


psum, potter’s clay, } 








GERSTHEIM-IM-LOCH, a commnune of France, 
ps dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Erstein. Pop 
1,416. : 

GERSTHOFEN, a village of Bavaria, im the circle 
of Upper Franconia, on the Royal Bavarian railway, 
between Augsburg and Nordheim. 

GERSTRINGEN, a bailiwick and town of the 
erand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, principality and 11 m,, 


|W of Ejisenach, on the 1. bank of the Werra, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. of town, 1,380; of 


bail., 5,550. 

GERSWALDE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam, circle and 18 m, 
ENE of Templin, on a small lake. Pop. 600.—Also 
av. in the regency of Kénigsberg, circle of Mohran- 
gen, Pop. 318. 

GERSWEILER, a village of Prussia, in the re- 
gency of Treves, circle and 3m. WNW of Saarbriick, 
on the 1. hank of the Saar. Pop. 530, 

GERTRAND (Saxct), a village of Austria, in 


| Tilyria, in the gov. of Laybach, circle and 38 m. NE 


of Klagenfurt, on the Lavant. In the environs are 
a silver mine and several founderies. 

GERTRUDE (Sar te), or CaupEnec, a small 
river of France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, 
cant. of Caudebec, an affluent of the Seine. It is 
remarkable for the number of mills which in its 
short course of about 3 m. it has upon its banks. 

GERTRUYDENBERG. See GEERTRUIDENBERG. 

GERU, or Tuomar-po-Gerv, a town of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Sergipe, near the Rio-Real. Pop. 
500, chiefly Indians. It occupies a salubrious situa- 
tion, and is well supplied with water. The culture 
of cotton for the markets of Bahia and Pernambuco, 
and of the ordinary productions of the soil, form the 
only branches of local industry. : 

ERUNGS (Gross), a town of Austria, in the 
prov. of Lower Austria, circle of Krems. Pop. 582. 

GERVAIS (Sarxt), 4 commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Drome, cant. of Marsanne, 8 m. ENE of 
Montélimart, on the 1. bank of the Roubion. Pop. 
1,024. It produces excellent wine, and has a can- 
non-foundery and several forges. Fairs for cattle 
and mercery are held 3 times a-year—Also a can- 
ton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. of 
the Herault, arrond. of Beziers. The cant. comprises 


10 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,937; in 1841, 9,066—The 


town is 25m. NNW of Beziers. Pop. im 1541, 2,573. 
The locality contains extensive coal-mines, mines of 
iron, and quarries of granite. Fairs are held here 5 
times a-vear.—Also a commune im the dep, of the 
Puy-de-Déme, cant. and 2m. NW of Olhergues, 13 
m. NW of Ambert. Pop. 1,284.—Also a cantom 
commune, and town in the same dep., in the arrond. 
ef Riom. The capt. comprises tl com. Pop. in 
1891, 10.860; in 1841, 12,193, The town is 19 m. 


NW of Riom. Pop. 2,294. It has 6 annual fairs.— 


Also a commune in the dep. of the Isére, cant. and 
5m. E of Viney. Pop. in 1841, 709. It has a ean- 
non-foundery, and several iron and steel forges.— 
Also a commune in the dep. of the Vienne, cant. of 
Leigné-sur-Usseau. Pop. 1,254.—Abo a commune 
in the dep. of the Vendée, cant. and 2 m. SE of 
Beauvoir. Pop. 1,249. It has 2 annual fairs for 
cattle and horses— Also a town of Sardinia, cap. of 
a mandamento in the div. of Savoy, prov. of Fau- 
cigny, 24 m. NW of Bonneville, on the r. bank of 
an affment of the Arve. Pop. 1,775. 
GERVAIS-DE-MESSEY (Sarst), a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Orne, 37 m. NW of Alen- 
con. Pop. 1,100. - ell 
GERVOORT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 


of Antwerp. dep. of Olmen. Pop. 145. ut : 
GERY (Sais). a yiege of France, in the dep. of { 
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‘ Lot. Pop. 740. It has 2 annual fairs for sheep | GESTORI, a village of Sardinia, in the div. and 
; and pigs. 35 m. N of Cagliari. Pop. 1,550. 
GERZAT, a commune and town of France, in the GESTRICLIA, or GasTRIKLAND, # district of Swe- 
| dep. of the Pay-de-Dome,-cant. and 4 m. NE of | den, forming part of the modern laen or governmentof 
» Clermont-Ferrand, on the Beda, Pop. in 1841, | Gefleborg. Its territorial extent is about 1,240 sq. m., 
; 2.579. and its pop. 27,000. In the N and W it is full of 


GERZEN, a parish and village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. and 8 m. SSE of Bern, bail. of Seftigen, on 
n small lake of the same name. Pop. 808. The lake 
abounds with fish. In the vicinity is the mineral 
soring of Thalrut.—Also a, village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Lower Bavaria, to the E of Landshut. 
Pop. 300. 

GERZUGA, or Gertza, » tewn of Turkey in 
Europe, in Moldavia, in the district and 18 m. NW 
of Dorogoie, on a small affluent and near the r. bank 
of the Pruth, 25 m. ENE of Tehernowitu. 

GESECKE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, regency and 29 m. NE of Arnsberg, 
circle and 9m. ESE of Lippstadt, on the Weidebach. 
Pop. 3,210. It has 5 Catholic churches, a convent, 
a gyinnasium, and an hospital; and possesses manu- 
factories of linen and pottery. Lint is cultivated in 
the locality. 

GESECKE (Arex), a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Arnsberg, circle of Lippstadt. Pop. 552. 

GESECKE (Neven), a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Arnsberg, circle of Soest. Pop. 369. — 

GESENKE, a mountain in the chain of the Sude- 
tenberg, on the conterminous frontiers of the cireles 
of Troppau and Olmutz in Moravia, and of Prussian 
Silesia. 

GESERICH-SEE, a lake in Prussia, extending 
along the confines of the prov. of E. and W. Prussia, 
from Saabfeldt on the N to Dentsch-Evlau on the 8, 
a distance of about 20 m., and averaging 14 m. in 
breadth. A small river issues from its S extremity, 
and flows into the Drewenz. 

GESHEN. a river of Abyssinia, in the prov. of 
Amhara, which issues from a lake on the 8 side of 
the mountains of Amba-Geshen; and ranning W, 


flows into the Blue Nile after a total course of about | 


100 m. 

GESNE -LE-GANDELAIN, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. of Saint-Pater. 
Pop. 1.279. 

sESPUNSARD, acommune and village of France, 


in the dep. of Ardennes, on the Nédiment, 6 m. NE | 


of Mezitres. Pop. 1,918. 

GESRES, a commune and village ef Belgium, in 
the prov. and 12m. ESE of Namur. Pop. 1,538. 

GESSATE, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 15m. ENE of Milan. Pop. 1,000, 

GESSENAI. See Saaness. 

GESSIGO POINT, a cape on the eoast of Sligo, 
11 m. NW from Sligo. 

GESSO-PALEN A, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Abrazzo-Citra, 20 m. SSE of Chieti. 

GESSOPS, a town of the United States, in Mary- 
land. 8am. ESE of Fort William. 

GEST, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Dussel- 
dorf, circle of Geldern. Pop. 131. 
_ GESTALGAR, or Crestane an, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 30 m. WNW of Valentia, on the |. 
bank of the Guadalaviar. Pop. 1,250. 

GESTE’, a town of France, in the dep. of Maine- 
et-Loire, 6 m. E of Clisson. Pop. 1,993. 


GESTEL, a-village of Holland, in N. Brabant, 4 


m. SE of Bois-le-Dué, on the r. bank of the Aa. 
Pop. 2,000. oy 

GESTIN, « small town of Prussian Poland, in the 
grand duchy of Posen, with 1,300 inhabitants, 


_ of Castle-Hedingham, Area 2,630 acres. Pop. i 
\ i841, 834. ap cee 
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Pop. 3,070. | 
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mountains and moors, but towards the S it has seve- 
ral small but fertile valleys and plains. Its forests, 
iren-mines, and iron-works constitute its chief sources 
ef industry. The cap. is Gefle. 

GESTUNGHAUSEN, a village in the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg, 7 m. SSE of Neustadt, on the r. bank 
of the Steinach. Pop. 400. 

GESUALDO, a town of Naples, in the Princi- 
pato-Ultra, 14 m. NW of Conza. Pop. 4,000. 

GESVRES, a town of France, in the dep. and 25 


m. E of Mayenne, eant. of Villaines-la-Juhel. Pop. 


1,419. 
; GET A, a small tewn of Russia, on the N eoast of 


| the island of Aland. 


GETAFE, a town of Spain, 6 m. SE of Madrid, 
on the road to Toledo. It was once a considerable 
place, containing a pop. of 12,006, but the number 
is now reduced to 3,000. The chureh is a handsome 
building, containing some good paintings. 

GETIGNE* a commune and village of Franee, in 
the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 2 m. SE of 
Sea on the r. bank of the Sevre-Nantaise. Pop. 

889. 

GETS (Les), a village of Savoy, in the prov. of 
Faucigny. 15 m. ENE of Bonneville. Pop. 1,200. 

GETTRENDORF, a village of Prussia, im the 


| reg. of Konigsberg, circle of Allenstein. Pop. 280. 


GETTOREF, a large village of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Sleswick, 8 m. NW of Kiel. 
GETTYSBURGH, atownof Adamsco., inthe state 
of Pennsylvania, U.5., 93 m. W by 8 of Philadelphia. 
Pop. 1,908. The Lutheran church has a theological - 
seminary here. ' 
GEUDERN, a small town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
on the Nidder, 25 m. SE of Geissen. 
GEUDERTHEIN, a commune of France; im the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Brumach. Pop. 1,300. — 
GEULE, a river of Prussia and Belgium, rising 
6m. SSW of Aix-la-Chapelle, and flowing N to the 
Meuse, which it joins on the r. bank near Maestricht, 
after a course of 27 m. et 
GEUSAU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
eircle of Merseburg. Pop. 260. | 
GEVANDAN, an ancient division of the prov. of 


| Languedoc in France, now included in the deps. of 


Lozere and Haute-Loire. Its cap. was Mende; and 
it was erected into a county in 1306. 
_GEVELINGHAUSEN, a village of Prussia, in 
the weg. of Arnsberg, circle of Meschede. Pop. 207. 
GEVELSBERG, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Arnsberg, circle of Hagen. Pop. 415. . 
GEVEZE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and § m. NNW of Rennes. 
Pop. 1,894. 
GEVIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Saone, cant. of Combeaufontaine. Pop. 1,084. 
GEVRAI, or Gevrey, a canton, commune, and 


town of France, in the dep. of Cote-d’Or, arrond. of 


Dijon.—The cant., comprising 83 coms., had a pop. 


| of 10,340 in 1841.—The cant. and town, 6m. SSW 
of Dijon, had a pop. of 1,388. ‘The neighbourhood | 


is remarkable for ee ae sae |} 


and Fouchére. — 
GEVROLLES, a village of France, in the dep. of 


Cote-d’Or, cant. and 4m. N of Montigny, ia Bo 
GEWAYE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 

ot iniers Cay of Sutendacl. Pop. 96. “~~ 
GEWITSCH, or Gewicz, a town of Moriyvia, 2f 


bank of the Aube. 
GESTINGTHORPE, a parish of Essex, 3m. NE | ank of the Au 
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m. W of Olmiitz, and 18 m. NNE of Brunn. Pop, | height often beyond that of the jet of vapour and water. At the 


2,420, of whom about one-third are Jews. 

GEX, an arrondissement, canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of l’Ain.—The arrond. 
comprises 3 cants., and -has an area of 42,195 hect. 
Pop. in 1841, 23,040.—The cant., comprising 11 
coms., had a pop. of 8,476 in 1841.—The town is 
situated on the |. bank of the Jornant, near the foot 
of Mont Colombier, 11 m!’ NW of Geneva, at an alt. 
of 1,797 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1789, 2,002; in 
1841, 1,895. It has an active trade in Gruyere 
cheese, corn, wool, and chareoal. 


GEYEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and | 


circle of Céln. Pop. 370. 


GEYER, a small town of Saxony, in the circle of | 


the Erzgebirge, 6 m. WSW of Wolkenstein. It has 
about 3,570 habitants, employed chiefly in the rich 
tin mines by which it is surrounded, and in cotton- 
manufactories, 

GEYERSBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 30m. SE of Koniggratz, on the r. bank of the 
Adler. Pop. 1,400, 

GEYTERSWALDE, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Liecnitz, circle of Hoyerswerda. Pop. 300. 

GEYL, a river which rises in Upper Carinthia, 
and falls into the Drave below Villach. 

GEYNSTEYNDE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Saint Paul. Pop. 124. 


GEYNZKOPF, a mountain in the duchy of Salz- 


burg, in the Zillerthal, near Krimel. Alt. 8,500 ft. 
GEYRA, a village of Turkey in Asia, in the sanj. 
of Aidin, 45 m. WSW of Degnizli. 


GEYSERS. or Geers, an extraordinary eollection of boiling 


springs in Teeland, situated in the W part of the island, about 35 


m. N of the v. of Skalbolt, on the E side of a small ridge sepa- 
rated from some high mountains by a narrow swamp. Besides 
the principal fountains, which are ofa temp. from 180° to 190°, there 
are here a number of boiling springs, and cavities Alled with hot 


water, from which steam fs constantly issning, and there are also 
various places fall of boiling mud, grey and red; bat the whole 
area over which the several springs extend does not exceel 12 
acres. ‘The silicious depositions of the water of the Great G., as 
it is called par ereeMence, have formed for it a basin 56 ft. in diam. 
in one direction, and 52 ft.in the other; a projection from one 
side causing the circumf. to deviate from a circle, A mound has 
thus been prodmced, which, rising about 10 ft. above the plain, 


slopes on all sides to the distance of about 100 ft. from the rim of 


the basin on its summit. In the centre of this basin, which is 
from 4to 5 ft. deep, and slopes like a saucer to its centre, Is a 

lindrical pit er pipe, about 10 ft. in diam., and 70 ft. deep, 
through which the boiling water rises, pure as crystal, gradually 
filling it and the’ basin. The sides ot this tube are smoothly po- 
lished, which is also the case with the floor of the basin; and it 
is dificult to conceive in what manner this capacious tube has 
first been formed. At intervals of some hours, when the basin is 
full, explosions are heard from below, like the distant firing of 
cannon, and atremolous motion of the ground ia felt. The water 
then rises, slizhtly boiling and hissing, in a mass from the pit, as 
if forced up by some power from beneath, and sinking again, 
causes the water in the basin to be agitated. and sometimes to over- 
flow. Another propulsion follows, and clonds of vapour ascend ; bat 
after these usual warning signs have been exhibited, there often 
follow but imperfect emissions, At length loud explosions take 
place, and quantities of steam esenping, the water is shot up- 
wards with indeseribable force, vehemence, and abundance, in a 
column of the height of from 30-to 100 ft., and from 3 to 4 ft. in 
diam, A discharge of stones sometimes accompanies the erup- 
tion; or if masses of peat and turf are thrown into the tube. they 
are speedily ejeeted with great violence. The steam coming in 
contact with the air is condensed into vapour, the thick clouds of 
which rolling over each other in quick succession, form a singular 
and magnificent spectacle. When the explosions cease, the basin 
and pipe are found quite empty. Bursts of steam sometimes 
take place when the water is rising, without any warning by sub- 
terraneous noise. These phenomena are evidently cansed by the 
Production and confinement of steam in cavities, so formed that 
when the accumulation reaches a certain point, the pressure of the 
water opposing its escape is overcome. New G.-—so called by 


Sir John tanley—is about 130 paces from the Great G. It is irre- | 


gularly shaped, and 9 ft in its greatestdiam. About 20ft. below 
is- is seen in great agitation. At irregular intervals 
the water is thrown to a considerable height, followed by a pro- 

‘Tush of steam, and a roaring noise, The force is so creat 
that, even when there is a good deal of wind, the vapour rises in 
& perpendicular column 70 or 80 ft. high; and if large stones are 
thrown into the pit, they are to atoms, and ejected to a 


the orifies—which is not surroanded by silicions matter, asthe other | 


time Mr. Hooker saw it, there was a greater quantity of water 


| than when either Sir J. Stanley or Sir G, Mackenzie witnessed 
| its eruptions. What Mr. Hooker describes as a column of water, 


Sir George states to be one of vapour; but itis not at all difficult to 
suppose frequent alterations in their movements and a mee. 
The destruction of a natural valve, or a slight change of confizu- 
ration of the subterraneous pipes and cavities, might occasion va 
riations in the phenomena from time to time. It has been satis- 
factorily ascertained that these fountains have been in action 
for the last six centuries. The name gewser is derived frum the 
verb gys, signifying ‘to rush out with impetuosity,’ 


GEYSING. See Gristxc. 

GESINGEN, a small tow of Baden, in the prin- 
cipality of Furstenberg, on the Danube, 16 m, N on 
Schaffhausen. Pop. 1,000. — 

GEYSS, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the principa- 
lity of Fulda, on the Ulster, 17 m. NE of Fulda. 

GEYSTEREN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Neerocteren. Pop. 491. 

GEYSTINGEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Ophoven. Pop. 329. 

GEZAEL, a town of Trak-Arabi, on the Euphra- 
tes, 120 m. WNW of Bassora. 

GEZEID, a village of Upper Egypt, on the r. bank 


| of the Nile, 27 m. NNW of Cairo, 


GEZIREH. See Jestren, 

GFOHL, a village of Lower Austria, in the eircle 
of Krems. Pop. 615. 

GHADAMES. See Gapames. 

GHALEFKA, a seaport of Arabia, in the prov. of 
Yemen, 20 m. 8 of Hodada. It was once celebrated 
and flourishing; but its port being now filled up 
with sand, it has gone entirely to decay. 

GHALGHA, a district of Circassia, on the N 
flank of the Caucasus, in the valley of Kumbalei, 

GHANKANI, a small town of Persia, in the 
prov. of Irak, 25 m. E of Ispahan. 

GHARA, a name borne by the Sntledge river 


during that part of its course which lies between the 


influx of the Beas and the Chenab. 

GHAR-EL-MILAH, a small town of Tunis, 6 m. 
W of Cape Farina. It is defended by three forts; 
but its port has been nearly filled up, and the whole 
place has fallen into decay. Excellent white wine 
is made in the vicinity. 

GHARB (Ex), a district of Marocco, lying to the 
N of the Sebu river, and comprising the towns of 
Tangier, Tetuan, Al Kazr, and El Araiche. 

GHARBIEH, or Gargsren, a prov. of Lower 
Egypt, comprising the greater part of the delta; and 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the N; the provs. 
of Damietta and Mansurah on the E; by Chakieh 
on the 5; and on the W by the provs. of Menouf, 
Rosetta, and Bahireh. It is about 90 m. in length, 
and 50 m. in breadth. Its surface is a dead rich 
level thickly intersected with canals, 

GHASSA, the eap. of a district in Butan, in N 
lat. 28° 0’, E long. 89° 3°, 28 m. WNW of Tassesu- 
don. Some of the mountains in the vieinity are 
covered with snow all the year round. 

GHAT, an oasis and town in the African Sahara, 
in N lat. 25°, E long. 11° 15’. Iris inhabited by Tua- 
ricks. The town is small, and built on a hill: and 
the oasis is comprehended within a circle of 3 or 4 
™m. Besides palms, a little wheat, barley, and grisal 
is cultivated. From G, to the first oasis of Fezzan 
. 10 days’ journey; and from thence to Sorlina, 10 

avs. 

GHAUT. See Gavt. : 

GHAZIPORE, or Guaztrre, a district of Hindos- 
tan, in the proy. of Allahabad, lying between the 
nges on the 8, and the Goggra on the N; and 
bounded by the districts of Azimghur, Goruckpore, 


Saran, Shahabad, and Benares. It has an area of ~} 
regarded as one of the aap | “a 


2500 qq. M., and is: B 
tile districts in Hindostan. Its chief productions are 
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of the year, an extent of miles around the town of 
G. presents to the eve a continued garden of roses,— 
the plain, as far as the eye can reach, covered with 
one bespangled carpet of red and green. The dis- 
trict of G. is also eben to the breeding of 
horses for the cavalry, and both sides of the Ganges 
are allotted for the establishments. Every year, 
drafts are sent to the different corps, and the under- 
sized are taken to Caleutta to be sold: they are 
generally slight-limbed, but strong and active, and 
good for harness.—The town of G. stands upon an 
elevated level, on the N bank of the Ganges, about 
70 m. by water below Benares, having a noble reach 
of the river to the SW. It is well-built, and has 
goo] bazaars. The principal object of attraction is 
the palace of Sahaduh Ali, built at the commence- 
ment of the last cent. as a conntry-residence for a 
nawab of that name, one of the royal family of Luck- 
now; and also for the purpose of holding some 
show of constraint over the people of G., whom his- 
tory declares to have been, from the remotest ages, 
notorious for their turbulence and discontent, and 
who still appear determined not to discredit their 
ancient reputation. This palace is a beantiful speci- 
men of Mogul architecture, and is in tolerable pre- 
servation, though long since deserted by royalty. A 
very finely proportioned arcade—which forms the 
most picturesque part of the building—composes a 
front and entrance to the body of the palace, which 
is mounted upon a high terrace of masonry sur- 
rounded with channels for water, and pools and 
basins of quaint device, in which magnificent jets 


were once continually plaving, but which are now | 


dry and choked with rubbish. The palace itself is 
planned in the form of an oblong, in the centre of 
which is a small audience-hall tastefully decorated 
and supported by pillars. The angles of the build- 
ing terminate in domed pavilions, the windows of 
which are of white marble trellis-work, admirably 
carved into flowers and running patterns of a purely 
Eastern character. Parts of the structure are free- 
stone from Chunar, and other parts are built and 
ornamented with red sandstone which must have 
heen bronght from Allahabad. The site of the pa- 
lace is particularly fine and commanding; and from 
the areade, the view up and down the Ganges is 
varied and extensive. Upon a projecting angle of 


the river-bank, it is mounted about 50 ft. above the | 


stream, upon the top of an abrupt precipice, protected 
by a parapet wall; below it are the remains of other 
stone buildings and fortifications; but the greater 
part of the available ground has been overrun by 
huts and bazaar-hovels, together with a few tawdry 
Hindu temples painted red and white. Many of 
these, which would otherwise prove blots in the land- 
scape, are rendered highly picturesque by overhang- 
ing clusters of the feathery bamboo and tamarind; 
and some of the roofs are thickly covered in with a 
broad-leafed melon-plant, the fruit of which is very 
large, and, when ripe, of a deep ld colour. G. is a 
station for a Queen's corps of infantry, and numerous 
civil officers. The cantonment is prettily laid out, 
and the climate is good. On the parade ground to 
the NE of the city is a monument to the memory of 
the Marquis Cornwallis, who died at this station 
while on his progress to the upper provinees.—The 
rose-fields which occupy many livndred acres in the 
neighbourhood of G. are cultivated both for distilla- 
tion and for making attar. Rose-water is sold here 
for 8 arras, or about Is. the seer, or 2 lbs. weight. The 
attar is obtained after the rose-water is made, hy 
setting it out during the night and till sunrise in the 
morning in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 








the top. The rose-water which is thus skimmed 
rs a lower price than that which is warranted 
with its cream entire; but there is very little percep- 
tible difference between the two preparations. To 
produce a rupee’s weight of attar, 200,000 well-grown 
roses are required. The price, even on the spot, is 
extravagant, a rupee’s weight being sold in the bazaar 
—where it is often adulterated with sandal-wood— 
for 80 rupees, and at the English warehouse, where 
it is warranted gennine, at 100 r., or £10. 
GHEBRABA, a small town of Persia, 5 m. NW 
of Ispahan, 
GHEBSEH. « town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
gulf of Ismid, 26 m. SE of Constantinople. It con- 
tains a mixed pop. of Greeks and Turks. G. is sup- 


| posed by some to be the ancient Libyssa, celebrated 


as the burying-place of Hannibal; but it is more pro- 
bably the Dacibiza of the Lower empire. 

GHEDER, a small town of Asia Minor, 15 m. 5 
of Amasia. 

GHEDI, a town of Austrian Lombardy, 10m. SE 
of Brescia. Pop. 3,500. 

GHEEL, a town of Belginm, in the prov. of Ant- 
werp, on the Nethe, 11 m. S of Turnhont. Pop. 
8,342, The chief mannfacture is lace; here are also 
large distilleries. ‘The inhabitants, cliefly peasants, 
have devoted themselves, for centuries it is said, to 
taking charge of insane persons, who to the number 
of 700 or 800 are sent hither from all parts of Belgium. 

GHEITV.AL, a town of Asiatic Torkey, 16m, ENE 
of Ismid, near the Sakaria river. 

GHELLERIE, a com. of Belgium, in the proy. of 
Hainault, dep. of Marche-les-Ecaussinnes, Pop. 150. 

GHELUVELT, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders. Pop. 1,226. 

GHELUWE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of W. Flanders. Pop. 3,833. 

GHEMME, a small town of Piedmont, on the I. 
bank of the river or canal of Mora, 13 m. NNW of 
Novara. 

GHENT, or Gaxp, a large city of Belgium, the 
cap. of E, Flanders, situated on a considerable ele- 
vation above the Scheldt, where that river is joined 
by the Lys, and on the railway from Ostend to Co- 
logne, by which it is 36 m. from Ostend, and 216 m, 
from Cologne. It is 30 m. NW of Brussels; and 23 


-m. SE by E of Bruges. Its towers and steeples are 


discernible for some miles before it is reached, min- 
gled with the tall chimneys of its numerous manu- 
factories. Its general appearance, without being 
picturesque, is highly agreeable, The rivers Scheldt 
and Lys, with two smaller streams, the Lievre and 
the Moere, and a number of navigable canals, divide 
the town into 26 islands, which are connected by up- 
wards of 80 bridges. Its area is large, the cirenit 
of the walls being little less than 9 m.; a large pro- 
portion, however, of this vast space is occupied by 
ens, orchards, and corn-fields, as well as by the 
canals and rivers. Most of the canals are bordered 
with magnificent quays, and some of them with beau- 
tiful rows of trees, forming convenient promenades. 
The streets are in general wide and straight, and the 
greater part have been modernized; but some of 
them do not admit of two carriages passing abreast. 
The houses are large, and almost all constructed on 
the Italian model, with ample portes-cochers, spacious 
court-yards, lofty staircases, tall windows, and fres-— 
eoes and bas-reliefs occasionally on the exterior. 
“Here and there, 
rower streets,” says Mr. 
found the gloomy old residences 
Ghent,’ now conver 


on the street, fantastic chimneys, and 
windows, sunk deep into the walls. And tw 
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some sudden corner, in a narrow passage obstructed 
by Inmbering waggons drawn by oxen, one finds 
himeelf in front of some huge old tower or venerable 
belfry covered with Gothic sculpture, and stretching 
up to the sky till he has to bend back his head to 
desery the summit of it. One singular old building 
on the Quai-anx-Herbes, remarkable for its profu- 
sion of Saxon arches and stone carvings, was the 
hall of the watermen, whose turbulent insurrection 
under John Lyon is detailed with quaint circum- 
stantiality in the pages of Froissart. But in the 
main the streets of G. are lively and attractive, and 


its squares spacious and planted with trees, forming 


a striking contrast to the melancholy brick and mor- 
tar buildings that compose the manufacturing towns 
of England. Here too, as in Manchester and Leeds, 
the pop. seem all alive and active; but instead of the 
serious and important earnestness which one sees in 


every countenance in Lancashire, the Gantois seems 


to go about his affairs with cheerfulness and alaerity, 
as if he was less employed on business than amuse- 
ment. The canals are filled with heavily laden barges, 
and the quays with dong narrow waggons of most pri- 
mitive construction, into which they unload their car- 
goes; whilst the numberof handsome private carriages 
that one sees in every thoroughfare, bespeaks at once 
the wealth and refinement of the pop. The shops are 
exceedingly good, though not particularly moderate 
in their charges, and I was somewhat surprised to 
see as an attraction on the sign-boards at the doors 
of the drapers and modistes, the announcement that 
Scotch and English goods were to be had within. 
Altogether the combination of wich singularity 
with modern comfort, commercial bustle, wealth, 
gaiety, cleanliness, and vivacity, which is to be seen 
at G., cannot fail to strike the most hurried travel- 
ler, and I doubt much whether it is to be found in 
equal perfection in any other city of the continent of 


equal extent.” A number of the Belgic noblesse or | 


gentry reside in G. 

Among the objects of curiosity which G. presents 
to the traveller. the ramparts occupy a prominent 
place, from their great extent, and the delightful 
promenades which they afford: ‘The public squares 
are 13 in number. Among the public buildings, the 
cathedral church of St. Bavon is highly worthy of 
attention, on account of the splendour and richness 
of its interior. Its tower is 289 ft.in height. The 
erypt is very ancient, and is preserved in its primi- 
tive state. The Benedictine abbey of St. Peter is 
also much admired, particularly for its paintings and 
tapestry. In the Marché-de-Vendredi stands an 
enormous cannon of the Ith cent., upwards of 18 
ft. long, and 10 inches in diam. at the bore, weighing 
39.000 lbs. ‘The town-hall presents an imcongraous 
mixture of ancient and modern architecture, but is 
notwithstanding a grand building. The new theatre, 
with a suite of music halls adjoining, is a magnifi- 
cent building, finished internally in the style of Louis 

The other objects of interest are the public 


ublic walks. —'The witison-de-force 
dates its origin from the reign of the empress Maria 
Theresa, Since its original creation it has been 
much enlarged, and in its present form resembles 
the Millbank penitentiary. As the central prison 
for a large and populous district, it of course affords 
accommodation for a large number of prisoners ; and, 
unfortunately, it is too often fall. The ruling prin- 
ciple of this establishment is to make the prisoners 
work, and to reserve the r portion of their 
earnings as a little fand with which they can begin 
ain on their liberation. Spinning, weaving, 
tailoring, the preparation of flax, iron-foundry work, 
| d the fabrication of 


the numerous 
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sabots or wooden shoes, are among the chief branches 
of industry. You walk along scemingly intermi- 
nable galleries, through lines of these unfortunate 
beings, who are busily engaged in sewing or weay- 
ing. These ‘ateliers,’ which are well-heated in 
winter, are superintended by an officer of the prison, 
assisted by three or four ‘guardians’ chosen from 
among the well-conducted prisoners. They receive, 
on leaving the prison, three-fifths of their gains. 
The eating-rooms are long galleries, furnished with 
benches and desks like those of a school: at one end 
there is an altar, separated from the rest of the 
apartment only by curtains, and here, also, divine 
service is performed. In the evening the same room 
serves as a school.  paean a Chroniele.] 

The prosperity of G. goes back, like that of Bruges 
and Antwerp, tothe 12th and 13thcent.; and like these 
cities, it exhibits all the appearance of a community 
long habituated to industry, and to the possession of 
those comforts which are its result, It was from G, 
that the woollen manufacture was first introduced 
into England under Edward II. Some centuries 
azo, before the increase of Paris, G. surpassed that 
metropolis, not only in extent, but in pop.; and it 
was for atime the cap. of the Belgic provinces. The 
pop., though less numerous than in former ages, has 
been of late rather on the increase. In 1810 it was 
not above 58,000; in 1845 it was 112,810, of whom 
only about 3,000 were Protestants. Lace of great 
fineness, cottons, linens, and, in a more limited degree, 


silk and woollens, are the manufactures of G.; there 


are also several tanneries, sugar-refineries, calico- 
printing works, foundries, machine-works, and paper- 


| manufactories; but the great branch is cotton-weav- 


ing, in which the manufacturers maintain a hard 
struggle with their rivals in England. A brisk corn- 
trade is likewise carried on here; and there are some 
good ship-building yards. In the rearing of flowers, 
the citizens of G. surpass even the ancient florists of 
Holland; and the gardens of the botanical society 
in this city are celebrated throughout Europe. The 
sale of plants has in fact become an important branch 
of trade at G., plants to the value of 1,500,000 frances 
being exported annually by the gardeners in and 
around the city—The canal between G. and Bruges 
is on a large scale, and has been used during two 
centuries; another large canal proceeds northward 
till it reaches a branch of the Scheldt at the small 
town of Sas-van-Gand. The Sas-de-Gand canal, 
by connecting G. with Ternense, at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, has rendered it a sea-port in the heart of Bel- 
cium. But the embouchure of this canal, being in 
Zieland, a prov. of Holland, its navigation was closed 
from 1830 to 1839, and may be closed at any time.— 


| Among the institutions of G. is the Conseil de Prud’ 


hommes, a board formed jointly of employers and work- 


men, elected by annual sections, and discharging all 


its functions gratuitously, its duties having reference 
to the adjustment of all questions between workmen 
and their masters; the effectual administration of 
livrets or diplomas which every artisan is entitled to 
receive on the termination of his apprenticeship, and 
without which no tradesman can gain employment; 
and the prevention of any invasion of the manufac- 
turer’s rights by counterfeiting his marks, or pirating 
his designs. G. has a title to notice on the score of 
literature, having academies for drawing, architec- 
ture, and the fine arts. Its chief establishment is the 
great provincial school or college, which has been 
long in repute. In 1816 this college was constituted 
one of the three universities of the kingdom of the 


Netherlands. It has a library of 60,000 vols. and a 
theatre for 1,700 students. G. is the see of isa 
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The old citadel! built by Charles V. is now in ruins: 
but a new citadel was erected between 1622 and 
1830. Both it and the town were entered without 
resistance by the French in 1792, and again in 1794; 
and they remained, with the rest of the Netherlands, 
20 years in their hands. G. was the residence of 
Louis XVIII. during his temporary exclusion from 
France in 1815. It has been the scene of several 
diplomatic negociations, in particular of the compact 
of the provinces of the Netherlands against the ty- 
ranny of Spain in 1576, ealled the Pacification of 
Ghent; and of the treaty of peace between Britain 
and America in December 1814. G. was the birth- 
place of Charles V.,—of John-of-Gaunt, “ time-hon- 
oured Lancaster,” so well known in English history,— 
and of Heinsius, the minister of Holland at the close 
of the 17th century. 

GHENT, a township in the co. of Colombia, in 
the state of New York, U. S., 27 m. 5 of Albany. 
Pop. 2,558.—Also av. in Carroll co. in Kentucky, 
59 m. N of Frankfort. Pop. 300. 

GHERGONG, a town of Northern India, onee the 
cap. of Assam, seated on the Dikho, near its conéln- 
ence with the Brahmaputra, 400 m. NE of Calcutta. 


ean, 172 m. SSE of Bombay, in N lat. 16° 32’. It 
occupies a point of land jutting out into the ocean, 
and forming on its S side a good land-locked har- 
bour. This fort was the stronghold of the celebrated 
piratical chief Angria, and was taken and destroyed 
by the British and Mahrattas in 1756. 

GHERANGEL, a village of Senegambia, on an 
island in the Senegal, 300 m. ENE of St. Louis. 

(HE. . See Germa. 

GHEROUD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Candeish, in N lat. 21° 58’. 

GHERZEH, a village of Tripoli, 50 m. 5 of Me- 
surata.—Also a small fort of Asiatic Turkey on the 
Black sea, 20 m. S of Sinope. 

GHESULE, «a commune of Belgium. in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Brevene. Pop. 228. 

GHIAKALEL, a village of Senegambia, near the r. 
bank of the Falemé, 18 m. SE of Ferbanna-Tenda. 

GHIAV ALI, a mountain of Turkey, in Romelia, 
a part of the Bernos chain, with which it is connected 
by the Devlet-Kouln, 

GHIDDILDOV, a town of Bengal. in the district 
of Cutch-Bahar, situated on the N bank of the Dur- 
lah, in N lat. 26°. 

GHIDDORE, a town of Bengal, in the district of 
Monghir, on the road leading from Calcutta to Pat- 
na, through Birbhum, 54 m. SE of Bahar. 

GHIE’DIZ, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Ghiediz-chai, which disembogues into the Archi- 
pelagoa little to the N of Smyrna. The town, which 
appears to be built on the site of the ancient Cadi, 
occupies the slope and base of two mountains, and 
contains about 800 houses all flat-roofed, Its vici- 
nity is celebrated for its seammony; and wool, tur- 
pentine, gall-nuts, valonia, timber, wax, honey, and 
opium, are exported from the district. 

GHIRG a itera See Arpry. 

iié, a fortress of Irak, in Persia, on the roa 
from, Tehran to Ispahan, and 36 mn. NNW Bee 
former place. It was taken by the Afghans in 1723. 

GHIGOUR-KEUL, two villages in Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the sanjak of Aidin, to the SE of Scala-Noya, 
es of which is situated near the 1. bank of the 

uyuk-Mendere, and the other on the E flank of 
Mount Samson. 

GHIJINOSE’RO, a lake of Russia. in the goy, 
and 120 m. N of Olonetz. Itisabont 10 m. in length, 
and G m. in breadth, 

GHILAN, or Kina, a province of Persia, a nar- 
row strip of country which stretches along the S and 
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| thickly clothed with forests of oak, boxwood, mul- 


GHERLAH, a fortress of Hindostan, im the Con-— 


| ferior quality, are abundant... Tigers, panthers, wild 


the mulberry. Silk is annually exported in great 


| the inferior is exported to Russia. The districts of 


| prov. is estimated at something above 100,000 mauns 


| tomatnns are levied.—The pop., which was estimated 


district on the other side of the mountain. The 


nb with great rapidity, and less sonorons than 
the 


Text in importance. Li beaghie 
dependent on Resht, as Lankernd is on Lahajan.— 


but probably at least double t collec 
the pom HSS ee re ow 
| self-appointed m, who is arally the riches 
landholder, and each of whom paca) from th 











SW shore of the Caspian sea, between the meridians 
of 48° 35° and 50° 47’ E. On the N it has the river 
Atbara, which separates it from the Russian district 
of Talish; on the S and SE it is’ bounded by Trak 
and Mazanderan, and on the W by Azerdbijan. It 
extends abont 150 m. from NW to SE, and has a 
varying breadth of from 15 to 60 m. The rivers 
Aras and Kur form the natural boundary of G. on 
the W; but the NW division, comprehending the 
extensive plain of Chowal-Mogham, is in the posses- 
sion of Russia. This prov., one of the most beautiful 
and picturesque in Persia, is encircled with loity 
mountains rising from 6,000 to 9,000 ft. above sea- 
level, through which defiles of difficult ge form 
the only means of approach; the interior and much 
of the coast-line is intersected by morasses, and 


berry, and walnut-trees. ‘The principal river is the 
Kezil-Ouzen. The Miaund-rud separates Ghilan 
and Mazanderan.—The climate is hot and wet, and 
so unhealthy during summer as to be almost unin- 
habitable by a Enropean from the beginning of June 
to the end of September.—The soil is excellent, 
having a rich vegetable stratum, on one of sand, 
stone, and pebbles; and affording rice, durrah, wheat, 
hemp, cotton, tobacco, citrons, figs, olives, lemons, 
oranges, peaches, and pomegranates. Nearly all the 
oranges, lemons, and limes were destroyed a few 
years ago by a severe winter. <A great deal of rice 
is imported from Mazanderan, and with fish forms 
the usual food of the peasantey. Grapes, of an m- 
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boars, jackals, and martins, are found in the wooda. 
Pheasants, woodeocks, and water-fow! are plentiful. 
The cultivation of silk is the principal employment 
of the inhabitants, and the clearing of the forest ad- 
vances yearly to give place to fresh plantations of 


quantities to Irak, Fars, Kerman, and Russia. The 
finest kind is usually sent into the interior of Persia; 


Fomen, Resht, and Lahijan are said to produce the 
best silk, some of which will bear comparison with 
the finest from Brusah, The whole produce of the 


shahi, or 1,800,000 Ibs. In 1840, 47,568 mauns were 
exported to England, 9,949 to Russia, 7,750 to 
Bagdad, and 6,432 to the interior of Persia. The 
silk for exportation is packed in ferdehs of 6 mauns 
each, the maun-shahi being about 144 Ibs. avoird.; 
and on every bale sent by way of Tabriz to Constan- 
tinople or the interior, a duty of 14 tomaun is levied; 
but on those shipped to Russia, through Enzelli, ¢ 


in 1828 at 50,000 families of 5 each, is supe sed to 
be mainly descended from the ancient Gele, The. 
plague of 1831 swept away a large proportion of the. 
pop.. some say fully two-thirds, whose places, it is 
stated, have been in part supplied from Khalkhal, a 


language is the Gheelaik, a dialect of the Persian, 


Persian of other parts,—The principal town is 
Resht, on the Caspian. Rudbar, Fomen, Massuleh, 
Kiskar, and Lahijan or Lahajan, are the towns 


Enzelli is a shipping-village_ 
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G. was ceded by Persia to Russia in 1724; taken by 
Catherine in 1780; and restored to Persia in 1797. 
The revenue of the prov. is 200, tomauns, or 
£100,000, and is principally derived from the silk 
that sum is collec 
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vizier a firman or order prohibiting any interference 
with him or his district. 

GHILAN, a town of Russia, in the gov. of As- 
trakhan, on an island in the Volga, near the city of 
Astrakhan. It is chiefly inhabited by Tajiks.— 
Also a town of Albania, in the sanj. of Scutari, 24 
m. ESE of Pristina, near the sources of the Morara. 
Pop. 1,500, 

GHILARZA, a canton and v. of Sardinia, in the 
div. of Cagliari, 20 m. NE of Oristano. Pop, 2,045. 

GHILJIES. See AFGHANISTAN. 

GHILKOUBUR, or Dut-Kouvagr, a river of 
Independent Tartary, rising near Chubar-Tepeh, and 
flowing NE and EB tothe Tobol. which it joins on 
the |. bank, in N lat. 52° 23’, after a course of 90 m. 
- GHINALA, a district of W. Africa, on the N 
side of the Rio-Grande, inhabited by Biafaras. The 
capital is situated about 70 m. up the river, The 
kings of G. formerly possessed the island of Bu- 
lama, but were driven out of it by the Bissagoes or 
Bijugas. 

GHINAZI (Cave), a cape of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the sanjak of Mentesha, on the W side of the en- 
trance to the gulf of Macri, in N lat. 36° 17’. 

GHINDAMAR, a town in the Gallinas territory 
of W. Africa, on a branch of the Gallinas river, 9 m. 
from the sea. Cattle are abundant here; and cotton, 
indigo, pepper, the palm nut, the sugar-cane, and 
tobacco are indigenous in the vicinity. 

GHINOULY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Serinagur, in N lat. 29° 55’, we 

GHIO, or Guemien, a port of Asiatic Turkey, on 
the bay of Mondanich, 16 m. NNE of Brusah. It 
largely exports olives, silk, and wines; and imports 
grain from the Black sea. 

- GHIO, or Gurer, a village of the Foulahs, on the 
Senegal, 12 m. SW of Goumel. 

-GHIOGOU, or Tovss, an island of Senegambia, 
in the embonchure of the Senegal, between the 
islands of Sir and Dorumur. 

_ GHIOZA, a town of Nigritia, in Haussa, 78 m. 
NW of Kano. 4 

G (Care). See AFERNI. 

GHIR, or Maza, a river of Maroecco, in the 
prov. of Tafilet, which rises on the § side of the 
Atlas; rons from NW to SE; and terminates on a 
lake on the border of the desert, after a course of 
about 300 m. 

GHIRGHINT, ot Bateutst (Monte), a mountain- 


range in the island of Sardinia, near Oristano, Its 
highest summit, 2,275 ft. in alt., rises above the | 


valley of the Tirso. | 

GHISLAGE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Havre. Pop. 450. 

GHISLAIN, or Guistatn (Sarnt), a small town 
of Belgium, 6 m. W of Mons, on the Haisne. It is 
sirongly fortified, and surrounded by marshes; and 
is reckoned the kev of Mons. Pop. 1,956. 

GHISLENGHEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault. Pop. 864, It 
is watered by the Sill. Linen is extensively mann- 
factured here. 

GHISONI, a village of Corsica, in the cant. of 
Vezzani. Pop. 1,815. 

-GHISSA, a low, sandy, uninhabited island, in the 


Pulo-Ceram group in the Eastern archipelago, In) 


the centre of the island is a lagune which swarms 
with fish, and communicates with the sea by a chan- 
nelon the N side, . 
GHISTELLES. a town of Belgium, in W. Flan- 
ders, 5 m. $ of Ostend. Pop. 2,550. 
TENDIL. See Gustexptt. 





“ 


in the dep. of Nord, arrond. and 4 m. ENE of Dun- 


| kirk. Pop. 1,362. 


GHIVIRA, a small town of Austrian Lombardy, 
on a lake of the same name, 34 m. NNW of Milan, 
GHIZEH, Gezxeu, or Daizen, a province and 
town of Egypt. The prov, is bounded on the N by 
the provs. of Kelinb and Mennuf; on the E and W 
by arid deserts; on the 5 by the provs. of Atfieh, 


| Benisuef, and Fayum. The N part of the prov., 





| celebrity is attached. It was now about mid-day; 


from the parallel of Cairo, is comprised in Lower 
Egypt; the 5, in Central Egypt. In the NE part 
lies the Birket-el-Hadji; the remainder of the terri- 
tory is a vast fertile plain.—The cap., of the same 
name, is situated on the W or I. bank of the Nile, 
opposite Old Cairo and the 8 extremity of the island 
of Rhoda, pleasantly shaded by groves of syeamores, 
dates, and olives. To the N of the town is a school 
of cadets, in which the students are placed ander 
the care of the best European and native teachers. 
To the SW stand the celebrated pyramids. They 
are placed along the E foot of the Libyan hills, and 
extend at irregular intervals between the parallels 
of 30° and 29°. 


The Pyramids.) Those which are commonly distinguished as the 
pyramids of G. are 5 in nuniber,—immense masses upon which the 
hand of Time seems to have hitherto made little or 10 Impression, 
and which, for aught that yet appears to the foresight of man, may 
still endure for as many thousands of years as have elapsed since 
their erection. They stand upon a platean of rock elevated 
about 100 ft. above the desert, and are seen at adistance of 30 
m. Frown the moment that you leave G. until you reach them, 
they seem to be quite at hand: you would think that you had 
but a narrow ficld to cross to reach their base when you have 
yet 4m to ride. “Before we left Cairo,” says Prince Puckler 
Muskau in his Letters on Egypt, “it seemed as if we could have 
touched them with our hands; and yet even from G. it required 
many hours riding to bring us to them. My eyes eagerly sought 
out the colossal Sphinx, which is again covered with sand up to 
the neck, although but a few years ago it was quite cleared. Ita 
physiognomy is easily recognised at a distance; but on a nearer 
approach it becomes a formless mass. A great part of the red 
colour with which it was ouce painted, remains: but I must con- 
fess I found my highly raised expectations rather disappointed, 
for I could not help thinking it looked more like a mushroom 
than a lead. As I am about confession, [ may as well own that 
the pyramids struck me as far more imposing when seen from 
afar, than on a closer view—the common fate of greatness! On 
ascending them, indeed, the grand effect was in some measure 
restored: but the impression on me was by no means equal, if I 
may be allowed a comparison, with that of Strasburg cathe- 
dral.” The great pyramid has a perpendicular height of 466 
ft.. and is constructed of stone from the Libyan hills, but 
was originally cased with a delicately grained white stone 
peculiar’to the Mokattam hills, Its ascent, and the view from 
the summit are thus described by Mr. St. dohn:— Proceed- 
ing with out guides towards the entrance ()—which is the com- 
mon point of departure, whether we mount to the top or de- 
scend inte the interior—we each selected two. Arabs, to aid us in 
running along the narrow ledges, and 5 g over the danger- 
eus projections and angles, and forthwith began to ascend, At 
first, it must be owned, ‘the way seemed difficult and steep to 
climb;" but, as you proceed, and rise from one of the bomidai (as 
the steps are aptly termed by Herodotus) to another, you gradu- 
ally become familiar with your position, and learn to be bold. 
Our track lay along the NE angie, where time, and the irresis- 
tible storms which sweep across the desert, have tumbled down 
many of the stones; and thus made, at various heights, resting- 
places for the traveller. And, indeed, such resting-places are 
exceedingly necessary: for the exertion and labour of the asceut, 
with the impatience which animates most persons on such occa- 
sions, soon put you out of breath, and make you glad to sitdown, 
from time to time, to contemplate what you have alresdy achieved. 
Looking upward, along the face of the pyramid, the steps, like 
those of the visionary ladder of Padan-aram, seem to ascend to 
the clouds; and, if you turn your eye below, the height looks 
dizzy, prodigious, fearful, and the people at the bettoin appear 
to be shrunk to dwarts. The prospect of the country enlarges at 
every step; the breadth of the pyrumid sensibly diminishes; and, 
at len after considerable toil, you find yourself on that small 
table-land whieh Vandalism, or the premature death of the origi- 
nal bnilder, has left upou the top of the Great Pyramid. A num- 
ber of large blocks of an nntinished layer occupy a portion of the 
sjtiare area, and serve the traveller as a desk to write on. They 
are covered with the names of innumerable visitors from all ma- 
tions, cut deep in the stone; but I saw none to which amy great 
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view unimpeded on all sides. To the 5, scattered in irregular 


groups, were the pyramids of Sakkarah, Abousir, and Dashour, 


glittering in the sun, like enormous tents; and appearing, from 
their number, and the confusion of their arrangement, to extend 
to an unknown ilistance into the desert. On the W was the wil- 

a8 Of Libya, stretching away to the edge of the horizon,— 


arid, undulating, boundless, apparently destitute of the very prin- 


ciple of vegetation, an eternal prey to the sand-storm and the 
whirlwind. A flock of gazelles, or a troop of Bedouins, scouring 
across the plain, would have relieved its monotony; but neither 
the one nor the other appeared. In the foreground, beneath our 


feet, the sand—which appeared of various colours, yellow, dusky 
brown, and gray—swelled into hillocks of very remarkable for- 
mation, like the nuclei of new pyramids. To the N and E, the 
landscape presented a perfect contrast to this savage scenery: 
night and da 
Typhon and Osiris represented, symbolically, the struggles be- 
tween the desert and the river—the one to nourish, the other to 
destroy—the gods were still, there, drawn up in battle-array 
against each other; though the evil demon, alas! had evidently 
long prevailed, and was daily curtailing the empire of his adver- 
sary. However, all that remains of the valley of the Nile is 
luxuriantly covered with verdure and beauty: corn-fields, green 
meadows, woods of various growth and foliage, scattered villages, 
a thousand shining sheets of water, and, above all, the broad 
glittering stream of the Nile, spreading fertility and abundance 
on all sides, like a god. Beyond this were the white buildings 
of Cairo, Babylon, and Rhoudah, backed by the long lofty range 
of the Gebel-Mokattam, reflecting the bright warm rays of the 
mid-day sun.” 

We are indebted to Colonel Vyse's magnificent work for the 
subjoined vertical section of the pyramid from 5 to N, through 
its passages and chambers:— 





(Explanation of References.] 


1, Entrance. 
2. Forced entrance. 
3. Passage descending at an 


10. Horizontal passage with 
porteullis. 
Il. King’s chamber, 


angle of 27 degrees. 12. Five low chanibers to liglit- | 
4. Granite slab, en roof. Gi 
5. Gallery ascending at an 13. South air channel. 

angle of 27 degrees. 14. North air channel, 


6, Entrance to well, 


15. Well. 
7. Horizontal passage. 


, . 14 Subterranean chamber. 
a. See CBA: 17. Unexplored subterrancan 
9. Great passage. passase. 


“The masonry over the entrance of the great pyramid,” savs 
Mr. Wilkinson, “is very striking: two large blocks resting against 


each other form a sort of pointed arch, and serve to take off the | 
superincumbent weight from the roof of the massage. The posi- | 


tion of the stones in the body of the pyramid is horizontal; and 
not, as in the false pyramid, with a dip towards the centre at 
right angles with its exterior face; but at the entrance, they fol- 
low the inclination of the passage, which is an angle of 27°, or 
as Colonel Howard Vyse gives it, 26°41’. On going down the 
passage, at about 100 ft. from its mouth, you perceive the end af 


a granite block, which closes the apeet passage, and which was | 
aur 


once carefully concealed by a triang piece of stone fit i 
the roof of the lower passage, and sccured in that ition br 
cramp on either side, This stone has been remo 
of the granite it once covered is now But the granite, 
closing the upper passage, remains in its orizinal place; and, in 
order toavoid and pass above it. you turn to the right by a forced 
passage, and after climbing a few rough steps, you come to its 


\ upper extremity, and ascend to the great gallery; on entering 
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are not more different: and, if the contests of 


| mids which lie around. Five of the latter once stood inu 


| with the mass, and too irregular 





which to'the right you perceive the entrance to the well, which 


served as another communication with the lower passage. The 
migle of the upper passage is the same as that of the lower one, 
and both have the same direction, which is due south; but one 
runs down to a subterranean room, the other up to the entrance 
of the great gallery, where a horizontal passage lends to what is 
called the queen's chamber. This is generally visited before 
ascending the great gallery. 
formed of blocks of stone resting against each other, as over the 
entrance of the pyramid; and on the east side, a short way from 
the door, is a sort of niche or recess, built with stones projecting 
one beyond the other, like those of the great gallery. The object 
for which it was intended is not easily éxplained, ‘The Ara 

in hopes of finding treasure, have broken through the stones for 
some distance; but I should suggest that their researches should 
rather have been in the floor below it; and I think, that if the 
pit where the king's body was deposited, does exist in any one 
of these rooms, it should be looked for beneath this niche, And 


it is worthy of remark that this, and not what is called the king’s 


chamber, stands in the centre, or below the apex, of the pyramid. 
The stones in this chainber are admirably fitted together, so that 
the joints can scarcely be traced; and an incrustation of salt has 
tended still more to give its walls the appearance of having been 
hewn in the solid rock, which, however. on close inspection, proves 
not to be the case. You here stand 72 ft. above the level of the 
ground, 408 ft. below the original summit, and 71 ft. below the 
floor of the king's chamber. Returning to the great gallery, rou 
eortinee to ascend at the same angle of 26° 41’, and then enter a 
horizontal passage, once closed by four portcullises of granite, 
sliding in grooves of the same kin of stone, which concealed 
aid stopped the entrance to that chamber. It is the principal 
apartment in the pyramid, its dimensions being 34 ft. long. 17 ft. 
T inches broad, and 19 ft. 2 inches high. The roof is flat, and 
formed of single blocks of granite resting on the side walls, which 
are built of the same materials, Towards the upper end is a snr- 
cophagus of the same kind of red granite, 3 ft. 1 inch in height, 
7 ft. 4 inches long, by 3 ft. broad. which is only 3 inches less in 
width than the door by which it was admitted, having been pro- 
bably introduced by means of the screw," _ 

“The dimensions of the great pyramid,” continues Mr. Wilkin- 
son, “have been variously stated at different times, by ancient 
and modem writers. According to my own observations, 


Tt covered an aren of about 571,538 aq. ft. 
The length of each face when 
7560 ft. by measurement. 


entire, wag . ‘ . 
Tis perpendicular height when 

. . 45809 ft. hy calculation. 
720 = ft, by mensurement. 


entire, . 
Its present base. . 
4609 ft. by calculation. 
535,824 sq. ft. . 


Present perpendicular height, 

Present area, . ‘ ; 
It has been sald to cover the same space as Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
which is not far from the truth, judging from a rough calculation 
of paces, by which I found the arcaof that place to contain about 
oon,000 sj. ft, the breadth being more one way than the other. 
The solid contents of the pyramid have been calculated at 
85,000,000 enbic ft.; and it has been computed that there is space 
enough in this mass of masonry for 3,700 rooms of the same size 
as the king's chamber, leaving the contents of every second 
chamber solid, by way of separation. Colonel Howard Vyse 


| gives the following measurements: — 


Feet. 

Former base (of great pyramid),  . . @I6¢0 
Present hase, ¥ F ‘ i 7460 
Present height perpendicular, F 4509 
Present height inclined, . x - Si83 
Former height inclined, ; ' - é1ll 
Perpendicular height by easing stones, . 450°9 

Angle of casing stones, . 51° 5 
Acres, Roods. Poles. 
Former extent of base, —. 13 1 a2 


Present extent of base, =. 12 3 + by 


Whatever may have been the state of the great pyramid in the 
days of Herodotus, at present the external part appears to be com- 
posed of great square masses of a fine grained carbonate of lime, 
of alight brown colour,—stones which have been ent from a rock 
running along the Nile, where the excavations from which they 
have been taken are stili apparent. They are compacted tog 
solely by their own weight, without lime, lead. or cramps of any 
metal. In the borly of the pyramid, however, which is full of 
irregular stones, it has been found necessary to employ a mortar 
composed of lime, earth. and clay. These stones are hot nearly 
so hard as might have been expected from the great length of 


time that the edifice has remained entire. Some of them are even 


rotten; and their preservation appears chiefly owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the climate. . 

The prospect from the snmmit of the smaller pyramid is by 
no means to that obtained by the highest of the group, but 
it presents the best view of the position of the many rnined pyra- 





before it in a row, and three are still in tolerable } 


The one rises in broad steps, whilst in the other, altho 
layers of stone retreat one from the other sufficiently t 


possible to climb up, they are mnch too narrow in cor par 
arto present to the eye 
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Tt is a small chamber, with a roof 
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of steps; and for this reason, on a near approach, have the effect 
merely of roughly-piled up, conical heaps of stone. The grandeur 
of their aspect must have been far more striking when they were 
covered with polished square blocks, as the top of the second py- 
ramid still is, and thus offered immense smooth surfaces on every 
side; and it must have been easier to estimate their gigantic pro- 
porwons by comparison with the buildings which stood near 
them. 

The barrage of the Nile being at a stand-still for want of ma- 
terials, a proposal was made to destroy one of the pyramids. in 
order to employ the stone in the new work. The pyramid of 
Mvycerinus, or more properly of Nitocris, was the one fixed on, 
but when the Vandals came to estimate the cost of puiling it 
down and removing even the smallest of the three great monu- 
ments at G., the undertaking was abandoned as hopeless: so 
that the traveller may still have the satisfaction of contemplat 
ing what s0 many ages have looked on as the wonder of the 
world. Many and ingenious have been the conjectures formed 
concerning these immense and apparently useless piles of ma- 
sonry; but neither ancient historians nor modern travellers are 
yet exactly agreed either as to the materials employed in build. 
ing them, or the uses which they were intended to serve, It is 
remarkable that no hieroglyphical inscripiions are found in or 
about the pyramids. Some have supposed that they were con- 
structed for scientific purposes; others for sepulchral uses. “ It 
is evident, that the religious ideas of the Eryptians respecting 


the immortality of the soul, and its return to this world, induced | 


them to give their buildings that solidity aml grand character 
which distinguished their works from those of the Greeks and 


the other nations of antiquity. They wished tosurvive posterity ; | 


and fancied they were working for eternity.” 

The following comparison of the general mechanical power of 
the monarchy of the Ecyptian Cheops and of Great Britain is in- 
stituted by a writer in the Quarterly Review, vol 33d. <Ac- 
cording to M. Dupin, the whole volume of the pyramids is equal 
to about 4,000,000 of cubic metres; and their weight is 10,400,000 
tons, which raised to the height of 11 metres from the bottoin of 
the quarries to the surface of the earth, and of 49 more as the 
mean elevation above the basis—in all 60 metres above their ori- 
final level—give 624,000,000 tons raised to the height of one 
metre. Now the steam-engines employed in England in 1520 
were equal to the force of 320,000 horses, and could raise 
862,500,000 tons to the height of one metre im 24 hours; the 
Steam-engines of Engiand, therefore, could have raised the ma- 
terials of the great pyramid out of the quarries, conveyed them to 
their present place, and heaped them up in their present form in 
Jess than three-fourths of one day. Therefore the mechanical 
power of British steam-engines was in 1820—and it has much 
mereased since that time—to that of the Egyptian monarchy of | 
Cheops, inversely as the times n to each to rm the 
same task: that is to say, as 20 years to 18 hours, or about 
10,000 times as great! “Neither would it be unfair to deduce 
from this single fact," aids the journalist, “that the general 
power of the two monareldes—including that which is the source 
of power, } was, if not exactly in this ratio, at least in 
4 proportion which could not widely differ from it,—let us, with 
great moderation, say one-fourth as great; that is, it is more than 
probable that the power of England is, at this moment, 2,500 
times as great as that ef Egypt at the period when this pyramid 
wus constrocted.” 

The Sphing.] About 300 paces to the E of the second pyra- 
mid stands the celebrated Sphinx—a statue of a head joined to 
the bedy of a quadruped—cut out of the solid rock, Dr. Pocock 
found only the head, neck, and the top of the back visible: the 
rest was sunk in the sand. The length, from the fore part of the 


neck to the tail, was 125 ft. M. Caviglia, with the same industry | 


he displayed on other oocagions, cleared away the sand from this 
huge masa, and laid open.a multitude of curious objects. A mo- 
nolithic temple, of considerable dimensions, was discovered be- 
tween the legs of the sphinx, and another in one of its paws. 
‘The ground in front was covered with Grecian and Roman build- 
ings, inscriptions on which commemorated the visits of emperors 
and great men to view this remarkable object. This singular 
inonument has been, like every thing else in Egypt, the subject 
of very opposite representations. Dr. Richardson says: “The 
features are Nubian; the expression is particularly placid and be- 
nizgn™” Denon speaks of it in similar language. The expression 
of the head, he says, “is mild, benign, and tranquil, the charac- 
ter African; but the mouth, the lips of which are thick. has a 
aweetness of expression awl a fineness of execution truly admi. 
rable: it is flesh and life.” The anthor of ‘Scenes and Impres- 
sions" confesses that he was disappointed by it, “It has neither 
the size, nor the nijesty, nor the sweetness with which it is 
usually represented.” - Mr. Salt states, that, like many other tra- 
vellers, he felt, at firet, that the praises lavished by Norden, De- 
non, and others, were greatly exaggerated; but, he adds. * the 
more I studied it atdifferent hours of the day, and under different 
effects of licht and shade, the more I became satistied that they 
had barely done justice to its real merits." This gentleman had 
the adv of contemplating at his leisure this imposing monu- 
ment, when laid open in front to its very base, with the frag- 
ments of its beard resting beneath its chin; its huge 
Body: with all the appeaderes of a temple, granite tablet, and 
Oe WE a ages of a tem frani Al fn 
altar spread ont on the orm before it: and he admits, that 
these interesting objects, which hail for ages been boried deep in 
tended to-cxalt the main figure in iis ¢s- | 
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timation. The Arabs call the Sphinx Abw-el-hol, ‘the father of 
terrors,” or Abu-el-Aaoun, ‘the father of the colamn;" in allusion, 
possibly, to the stone tablet between its paws. Herodotus makes 
no mention of this enigmatical figure; yet, from the great disin- 
tegration that it has suffered, Dr. Richardson supposes that it can 
hardly be less ancient than his time. Pliny, the first author who 





| Mentions it, merely states its position to be in front. of the pyra- 
| mils, adding, that the natives called it the tomb of King Amasis, 


and said that it was brought there; which, he remarks, conld not 
be true, as it is cut outof the rock; but he offers no opinion as 
to its design or origin. There are numerous smaller sphinxes in 
Egypt. 

GHIZNI. See Guvuzstr 

GHLIN, a canton and commtne of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault. Pop. 2,510; of v. 689. 

GHOAA, a seaport of Aracan, on the bay of Ben- 
gal, 62 m. SE of Sandoway. 

GHOGGA, a pergunnah and town of Hindostan, 
in Gujerat. The town, situate in N lat. 21° 40, on 
the coast, has a secure roadstead. 

GHOJAN, a fort of Afghanistan, in the valley of 
the Turnah, at an alt. of 7,068 ft. above sea-level. 

GHOLAM-SHAH-KA-KOTE, a town of Scinde, 
on the W branch of the Indus, 35 m. SW of Tatta. 

GHOR (Ex). See articles Dean Sea and Jorpay. 

GHORAGHAT, or Iprakrur, a zemindary or 
district. of Bengal, containing about 140 sq. m., but 
formerly mich more extensive. It is now included 
in the collectorship of Momensing.—The cap., of the 
same name, is pleasantly situated on the W bank of 
the Korotoya, 96 m. NE of Murshedabad, in N lat. 
25° 13’, and formerly carried on a considerable trade 
with Butan. Extensive ruins manifest its former 
importance, It still contains about 500 families. 

GHORAGHAT, a fortress of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Gujerat, on the borders of an extensive salt 
morass, which affords good pasture for horses, and 


| divides Gnijerat from Cutch. 


GHORBUND, a district and village of Afghanis- 
tan, in N lat. 35° 4’, E long, 68° 47’, whence a pass 
leads across the Hindu-Kush from Charikar into 
Kunduz. The district is a fertile valley, extending 
about 50 m. from SW to NE. and separated from 
the Koh-Daman by a high hilly range. It produces 
a great variety of flowers and shrubs, besides abund- 
ance of wheat: but the favourite food of the natives 


is dried mulberries, which are said to be exceedingly 
| nourishing. 
| valuable; silver also exists. 


Of its minerals, /apis lazult is the most 
‘he inhabitants are of 
Persian descent, being of the Shia sect, while al] the 
other Afghans are Soonies. Many remains of an- 
cient towns exist in this valley. 

GHORE, or Guawvr, a considerable district of Af- 
ghanistan, situated between the 35th and 37th paral- 
lels, 120 m. SE of Herat. It is mountainons, and 
In the 12th cent. its chiefs 
became independent, and having overturned the 
Ghnznean empire, carried their arms as far to the 


/SE as Benares. ‘This country was overrun in the 


13th and 14th cents. by the armies of Jenghiz-Khan 
and Tamerlane, and is now in possession of Ushek 


| Tartars. The Ghori tribe being of pastoral habits, 


have emigrated to the vicinity of Peishawur.—The 
cap., of the same name, and once the residence of a 
long line of sovereigns, was taken from them by the 
king of Khuarizm, and subsequently sacked by the 
armies of Jenghiz and ‘Tamerlane, since which period 
it has been scarcely known. o. 

GHOSEGONG, a town in the Garrow country. on 
the NE frontier of Bengal, and on the W side of the 
Nati river. It consists of a considerable number of 
thatched houses, some of them 150 ft. long, and 30 
ft. wide, but only one story high. It carries on a 
trade in hemp and butter. 


GHOTUR. See Govr. & 
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and chicory are manufactured, and the mulberry is 
extensively cultivated here.—Also a commune in the 
same prov., dep. of Labuissiere. Pop. 250. 
GHULA-EL-ALJAIB, a village of Arabia, in the 
prov. of Yemen, 90 m. N of Sanaa. 
GHULPAEGOAN, a fortified town of Irak, in 
Persia, 100 m. NW of Ispahan. 
GHUMISHKHANA. See GemisHkKHANa, 
GHUMURDJIN A, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, 
80 m. SW of Adrianople. 


145 m. 8 of Mecca. 


GHUNPORE, a fortified town of India, in the 
Nizam territory, 60 m. SW of Hyderabad. 

GHUR-MOKHTESIR, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Delhi, on the W bank of the Ganges. 
It formerly possessed a strong fort, and in 1742 be- 
longed to Ali Mohammed, the founder of the Rohilla 
nation. 

GHURKA, See Avrunéanap. 


GHUZNI, or Guizst, a fortitied city of Afghanis- | 
tan, formerly the cap. of an empire extending from | 


the Tiber to the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes to 
the Persian gulf. It is situated in N lat. 33° 344 E 
long. 68° 18°, at an alt. of 7,726 ft. above sea-level, 
on a scarped rock rising 280 ft. above the plain, and 
washed by the G., a pretty large stream which flows 
S to Lake Abistada. It ia encircled with stone walls 
38 ft, in height, and flanked with towers, forming an 
irregular square of about 14 m. in cirenit. 
of the town is the citadel, which, though much ele- 
vated above the town, is commanded by adjacent 
hills. It overlooks a richly cultivated oer thickly 
sprinkled with gardens and small forts. The streets 
are dark and narrow; the town contains three ba- 
zaars, with lofty houses on either side. Among the 
remains of ancient grandeur which this place exhi- 
bits are two minarets, the least of which is above 
100 ft. high. “'The tomb of the Sultan Mahmood,” 
says Mr. Elphinstone, “is also standing about 3 m. 
from this city. It is spacious, but not a magnificent 
building, with a cupola. The doors—of sandal-wood 
—are said to have been bronght by the sultan as a 
trophy from the famous temple of Somnant in Guze- 
rat, which he sacked in his last expedition to India. 
The tombstone is of white anariit 

senlptured Arabic verses from the Koran, and at its 
been wielded by the monarch himself. It is of wood, 


with a head of metal so heavy that few men can nse_ 


it. There are also some thrones or chairs, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, in the tomb, whieh are said to 
have belonged to Mahmood. The tombstone is un- 
der a canopy, and some moolahs are still maintained 
who incessantly read the Koran over the grave. There 
are other ruins of less note, such as the tombs of Beh- 
lole Dauna, or Behlole the Wise; and that of Hukeem 
Saunauee, a poet still greatly esteemed in Persia.” 
The king, says Ferishta, “on his return from Hin- 
dostan aud the sacking of Mutra, ordered a magni- 
ficent mosqne to be built of marble and granite, and 
it was known by the name of the ‘ Celestial Bride.’ 
He founded a university near it; and when the no- 
bility of G. | 
chitecture, they also endeavoured to vie with cach 
other im the magnificence of their private palaces, as 
well as in public: buildings, which were raised for the 
embellishment of the city. Thus in a short time the 


capital was ornamented with mos Tes, porches, foun- | of Malwah, 35 m. SW of Loharg ong. 


tains, reservoirs, aquedncts, and cisterns, beyond any 


city im the East. Nothing remains to show the 
magnificence of the palaces of the Gaznavide kings, 
or of the mosques. baths, and caravanserais. which 
once adorned this cap. of the East. Of all the anti- 
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. on which are | 


lies the plain but weighty mace said to have | 


eived the taste of their king in ar- | 
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| quities of G., the most useful is an embankment 


across a stream, which was built by Mahmnd, and 
which, though damaged by the fury of the Ghore 
kings at the capture of G., still supplies water to the 
fields and gardens round the town. ‘The immediate 
environs of the city are inhabited by Tanjiks and 
Hazarehs. G., before the events of the late war, 
eontained about 1,500 houses, besides the suburbs 
without the walls. It has extensive bazaars, and 


| forms a commercial entrepot between the Punjab 
GHUNFUDE, a seaport of Arabia, in the Hedjaz, | 
All vessels which carry coffee | 
to Jidda are compelled to anchor here, and pay a duty. | 
| is split through by the protruding rock. It is pro- 


and Cabul. G., says Vigne, “is built at the foot of 
a long narrow ridge of evpsum, generally rounded 
by the soil that covers it, but which in many places 


jected from the N to the 5, and is elevated a few 
hundred feet above the plain, which extends to the 
KE, W, and 8 of it. Bevrond this, on the W, are the 
mountains called Koh-i-Nigar Khaneh, or *Moun- 
tains of the Beacons.’ inhabited, I believe, by Suni- 

2atans. ‘lo the S the plains would seem to reach 
to Kandahar; and on the W, running from the N to 
the S horizen, are the Hazara mountains; the snowy 
peak of the Gul-Koh, the ‘ Flower mountain,’ rising 
conspicuously to the SSW. The Hazaras who in- 
habit them are Shiah Mahomedans. The Koh-Haji 
Lal, or ‘ Mountain of the Red Pilgrim,’ which I had 
passed with the Lohanis, bore SE by 5, at a great 


| distance; the Bund-i-Sultan, which I afterwards 


visited, lay exactly to the N; and Cabul to the NE 
by N.” The climate of G. is so cold as to have be- 
come proverbial; and Foster was told that the town 
has been more than once overwhelmed in snow.— 
This city was in the year 960 taken possession of by 
Abistagy, a rebel governor of Khorassan, who threw 
off his allegiance to the Samonavian dynasty of Persia, 
and founded a new kingdom. He was succeeded by 
his son-in-law Subactageen, who extended his domi- 
nions to the banks of the Indus. Mahmud, the 
next in succession, invaded India several times, and 
accumulated greater wealth than was ever in the 
possession of any other individual. It was he who 
raised the glory of the Ghiznean empire to its 
zenith, and tirst obtained from the Khaliff the title 
of sultan. He died in 1030. The kingdom conti- 
nued to flourish till 1116, when a Persian army i- 
vaded the country and took the cap. It was again 
taken about 1150 by Aladdin, the prinee of Ghore, 
who, in revenge for an insult offered to his family by 
the inhabitants of G., ordered a massacre of them for 
seven days, and destroyed all the pubhe pts 
sparing only the tombs. From this period may 
dated the decline of the city, the royal family having 
upon that event fled to Lahore, where languishing 
through two weak reigns, the dynasty terminated in 
the person of Khosru IL, in the year 1189. G. was 
stormed by the British under Lord Keane in July 
1839; in 1842 it surrendered to the Afghans, but it 
Was retaken in the same year by General Nott, who 
dismantled it, and carried off the gates of Somnanth 
with the view of restoring them to their original site 
at Pattan in Gujerat. 

GHYRCHE, a village of Nubia, on the W bank 
of the Nile, in N lat. 23° 16°. 

GHYRETTY, a town of Bengal, on the W bank 
of the Hugli, 16m. .N of Calcutta. There was for- 
merly a military cantonment at this place, but it was: 
afterwards removed to Barrackpore, that the troops 
might be nearer Calcutta. : 

HYSABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the pror- 


commune of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Fle 
Pop. 432. Flax is extensively cultivated here 

HYSSEGNIES, a commune of Belgiuriy 7 
proy. of Hainault, dep. of Pipaix. Pop. 63°" 


GHYSELBRECHTEGHEM, a department ani 
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GHYVERINCHOVE, a department and com- 


mune of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders. 


Pop. 612. . 
GIABAR, a town and fortress of Asiatic Turkey, 


in the pash. and on the 1. bank of the Euphrates, 35 


m. below Bir. The town is composed of about 1,000 
houses and tents. The river between Bir and this 
place has a comparatively sluggish course, but flows 
over a sandy or pebbly bed without obstruction. G. 
is 2 horse-days, and from 34 to 4 caravan-days from 
Aleppo, and 8 hours above Racca. 

GLACOMO (Say), a town of Austrian Italy, 3m. 5 
of Verona. Pop. 2,500.—Also a village of Naples, in 
Calabria Citra.—Also a town of Naples, in the Prm- 
cipato Citra, cant. and 3m. Sof Diang. Pop. 2,458. 
—Also a fort of Sicily, on the island of Favignana, 
12m. WSW of Trapani. 


GIADEN, a town of Hedjas, in Arabia, 60 m._ 


WSW of Mecca. 

GIADILA, a town of Nedjid, in Arabia, 90 m. 
SW of Kariatim. 

GIAFARAMINI, a town of Greece. in the Morea, 


27m. WNW of Mistra, near the 1. bank of the Pir- 


hatza. 

GLAG-A, a town of Sudan, near the |. bank of the 
dJoliba, 100 m. SW of Sokkatu. 

GIAMANI, a town of Persia, in the prov. of Khu- 
sistan, 28 m. SW of Shuster. 

GIANCASCIO, a village of Sicily, in the prov, 
and 8 m. NNW of Girgenti. 


GIANUTI, an island off the coast of Tuscany, 9 | 


m. 8 of the peninsula of Argentaro. It is inhabited 
ouly by a few fishermen. It was the Artemisia and 
Dianium of the Greeks. 

GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, one of the most magnificent basaltic 
formations In the world, situated on the coast of the p. of Billy, 
14 m. NNE of Bushmills, and 5} m. W by N of Ballintoy, in co. 
Autrim, The name is sometimes applied, with reprehensible 


Tooseness, to the whole series of basaltic coast, from the Black- 


tocks a little NE of the mouth of the Bush river, to the sublime 
Promontory of Fair head, 2} m. ENE of bas dirs and also, 
with less indefiniteness, though still with xing latitude, to 
the western fifth of this great sweep, or to a coast-line of about 
24 m. in extent from the Blackrocks to Benbane head. The pro- 
montory of Pair head, in fact, is not only quite distinct from the 


"s causeway by comparatively remote distance, but presents | 
| 30 m. SE of Trapani. 


a powerful rivalry of both scenic and geognostic wonders [see 
‘Furr Heapj; and though the space of 24 m. from Blackrocks to 


Benbane may justly be viewed as one continuous natural gallery 
of beautiful tic formations, yet it is a gallery very distinctly 


Partitioned into separate chambers, by little indentations of the 
sea; and only one of these chambers, or the little promontory 
between Port-na-Ganiag and Port-na-Noifer, is, either par e-rcel- 
lence or with requisite topographical correctness, styled the Giant's 
causeway. The Causeway, thus limitedly understood, is a com- 
paratively low platform, projecting into the sea from the base of 
a basaltic cliff of about 400 ft, in height; and. when viewed from 
any part of the strand, it has the appearance of a 
pier. Its greatest length, from the base of the cliff seaward, is 
about 700 ft.; its breadth is $50 ft; its height ranges from 1 ff. to 
40 ft. above the level of the strand; and its ared is very irregular 
in outline, and may be regurded as comprising nearly two Eng- 
lish acres. It is cut by whin dykes into three divisions, called 
the Eastern, the Middle, and the Western causeway,—the last of 
which is much the largest; and, with the exception of the whin 
dykes, it consists entirely of columnar basalt, and is supposed to 
contain about 35,000 distinct eolamns, altogether exquisite both 
in their individual structure, and in their aggregate position and 
amazement. It is co of polygonal pillars of -coloured 
basalt, 80 closely united that it is difficult to Insert more than a 
knife-blade between them, The pillars are irregular prisms of 
an uncertain number of sidea, varying from three to nine: there 
is one of three sides near the centre of the Honey-comb, and 
several of nine have been detected, but the hexagonal form pre- 
vails most generally. Each pillar is in itself a distinct piece of 
Workmanship: separable from all the adjacent colainns; and im 

self separable into distinct joints, whose articulation is as per- 


‘fect a3 human exertion could have formed them. 


_ GIANT'S HEAD, a cape on the E coast of the 
island of St. Christopher, in the W. Indies, a little 
to the E of Ragged point. | ae 

GIAOUR-SE, a cluster of villages in the district 
of Charrah, in the i 
m. E by 8 of Kherdu. 
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_GLAR, a town of Persia, in Farsistan, 70 m. E of 


iraz. 
GIARITCHAS, five small islands in the Eastern 
seas, situated off the SE coast of the island of Gilolo, 
They are of moderate elevation; and pregent a rocky 
surface, interspersed with trees and verdure. : 

GLARRATANA, a town of Sicily, in the prov, 
}and 27m. W of Syracuse. Pop. 8,000. It occupies 
the site of the ancient Ceratanmn. 

GLARRE (Le), a town of Sicily, on the E flank of 
Mount /Etna, 7 m. N of Aci Reale. Pop. 4,700. A 
rugged and steep road, of about 5m. in length, leads 
over old currents of lava from this town to the cele- 
brated chestnut tree on Mount /Etna, known as ‘La 
Castagna di cento cavalli.’ 

GIARRETTA, ariver of Sicily, rising in two head- 
| streams, the Trachino, and the Adriano; flowing in 
a § and E course through the plain of Catania; and 
falling into the sea 6 m. SSE of the town of Cata- 
nia. It is the ancient Sinethus, 

GLAT, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Pontanmur, 31 m, W 
of Clermont. Pop, 2,309. 

GIAVE, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. of 
Alghero, 27 m. SSE of Sassari. Pop. 1,140. It is 
built on the summit of an extinct crater. The Gia- 
vesu, or plain of the G., is fertile but badly cultivated. 

GIAVENO, a thriving town of Piedmont, at the 
foot of the Cottian Alps, near the L bank of the 
Sangone, 17m. WSW of Turin. Pop. in 1838, 8,866. 
It is surrounded by an ancient wall, and has four 
gates. Its manufactures are linen, leather, tron, and 
silk; it has also some transit trade. 

GIBACOA, a village of the island of Cuba, 18 m. 
WSW of Bejucal. 

GIBARA, asmall port of Cuba, on the N coast of 
the island, 50m. NE of San-Salvador, in N lat. 21° 6". 

GIBBA, a village of Syria, 7 m. NNE of Sebaste, 
pleasantly situated on a lofty station amidst olive 
and pomegranate plantations. 

GIBBY. See (rery. 

GIBECQ, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault. Pop. 640. 

GIBELLINA, a village of Sicily, in the cant. and 
Pop. 5,300. 

GIBELLO, or ZrseLto, a small fortress of the 
states of Parma, on the r. bank of the Po, 18 m. 
NW of Parma. 

GIBELLO (Morte). See 1Tra. 

GIBELSTADT, a large village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Franconia, 6 m. SE of Ochsenfurt. 

GIBERCHIES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
rov. of Hainault, dep. of Beclers. Pop. 415. 
GIBICHENSTEIN, a village of Prussia, im the 
duchy of Magdeburg. on the Saale, 1 m. NNW of 
Halle. Pop. 700. Here is a castle now in ruins, 
remarkable for the imprisonment of Louis IT., land- 
grave of Thuringia, in the 11th cent. A salt spring 
began to flow here in 1783; the quality of the brine 
was excellent, but it soon stopped. 

GIBLE, or Greves, a canton and village of France, 
in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 4m. NE of 
La Clayette. Pop. 1,542. 

GIBLIEN, a village of Upper Egypt, on the I. 


bank of the Nile, 14 m. N of Esneh. 


GIBOLDEHAUSEN, a small town of Hanover, 
in the district of Gottingen, on the 1. bank of the 
Ruhme, 6 m. N of Duderstadt. Pop. 1,000. 

GIBRALEON, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
$m. N of Huelva, pleasantly situated on the |. bank 
of the Odiel, about 10 m. from the sea, and 44 m. 
W of Seville. Pop. 5,875. | / 

GIBRALTAR, a town and fortress of Andalusia, 
in Spain, belonging to Great Britaim- To the an- 
cients, the rock on which G. is founded was 
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by the name of Mons Calpe, and was generally con- 
sidered as forming one of the pillars of Hercules: the 
other, Abyla or Ceuta, being upon the opposite shore. 
The Arabians, or rather the Moors, distinguish it by 
the name of Jebel-Torit, or Mount Tarik,—the name 
of the chief who first led the Moors into Spain; and 
the modern name is by some supposed to be a com- 

ound of the two words Jebel and Tarit. But, as it 
is natural to suppose that this remarkable promon- 
tory had some distinguishing appellation in the Ara- 
bic dialect before it was seized upon and fortified by 
Tarik-Ben-Zaide, it has been suggested that it was 
originally called Jebel-thar, 1. e., ‘the severed moun- 
tain,’ in allusion to its actual separation from the 
mountainous country on the main. The authority 
however of Gibbon. Conde, Xerif Aledris, and, though 
last not least on such a point, of Mr. Richard Ford, 
the editor of Murray's Handbook of Spain, is in favour 
of the first etymon. The rock of G. is the promon- 
tory which, with that of Centa upon the opposite 
coast, forms the entrance to the straits of Gibraltar 
from the Mediterranean; and Europa Point, in N 
lat. 36° 2’ 30", W long. 5° 15° 12”, which is the part 
that advances most towards Africa. is generally re- 


garded as the most southern promontory in Europe. | 


The form of the rock or mountain—which is a 
mass of pure limestone “in form resembling a 
lion couchant, connected tailward to the mainland 
by a narrow strip of sand,” [ Wilde,|—is oblong. 
Its summit is a sharp craggy ridge, running nearly 
N and 5; and its greatest length, in that direc- 
tion, is 1,910 paces, while its aggregate length from 
N to 5 at the base is 5,540 paces. Its breadth varies 
with the indentations of the shore, but nowhere ex- 
ceeds 1,600 ft. The line of the ridge is undulated; 
and the two extremes are somewhat higher than its 
centre. The summit of the Sugar-loaf, the point of 
greatest elevation towards the 5S, is 1,439 ft. above 
sea-level; that of the Rock mortar, which is the 
highest point to the N, is 1,837 ft.; and the Signal- 
house, which is nearly the central point between these 
two, 18 1,276 ft. The W side of the promontory pre- 


sents a series of rugged slopes interspersed with abrupt | 


precipices. Its N extremity is perfectly perpendicu- 
lar, except towards the NW—where Bs are called 
“the Lines’ intervene, and a narrow passage of flat 
ground that leads to the isthmus—and is entirely 
covered with fortifications. The E side mostly con- 
sists of a range of precipices; but a bank of sand, 
rising from the Mediterranean with a rapid acclivity, 
covers nearly a third of its perpendicular height. 

5S extremity falls, in a rapid slope, from the 
summit of the Sugar-loaf, into a rocky flat of con- 


siderable extent called Windmill-hill, which has an_ 


average alt. above sea-level of 330 ft. This flat 
forms half an oval; and is bounded by a range of 
Precipices, at the 5 base of which, at an alt. of 
105 ft. above sea-level, occurs a second rock 

flat, similar in form and extent to Windmill-hill, 
and also, like it, surronnded by a precipice the 
S extremity of which is washed by the sea, and 
forms Europa point. Upon the W side, this pen- 
insular mountain is bounded by the bay of Gib- 
raltar. Upon the N, it isattached to the mainland of 
Spain by a low zeny isthmus, the greatest elevation 
of which above the level of the sea does not exceed 
10 ft.; while its breadth, at the base of the rock, is 
not more than }of am. This isthmus, called ‘the 
nentral ground,’ separates the Mediterranean on the 
E, from the bay of Gibraltar on the west. To appear- 
ance it is a mere strip of sand, but it has been well- 
ascertained that the sand is only a superficial cover- 
ing of a prolongation of the solid rock itself. It is green 
near the rock; but as it approaches Spain it becomes 
sandy. The view from the N peak of the rock is thus 
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described by the author of A Summer in Andalusia: 


To the § is the whole length of the Rock, rising 


from the sea on either hand in the shape of an irre- 
gular wedge; the nearer of its peaks crested by the 
Signal staff, the further and highest by the lightning- 
riven tower of O'Hara. The eye then crosses the 
channel to the opposite continent, abont four leagues 
distant,—rests awhile on the dark precipices of Mount 
Abyla, the other pillar of Hercules, seen just above 
the Signal staff,—then follows the wary line of coast 
westward, till it loses itself on Cape Spartel at the 
mouth of the straits, visible over the Spanish hills 
near Cabrita point. Just to the E of Mount Abyla 
is the long rocky tongue of land on which is the for- 
tress of Ceuta, the chief of the few African posses- 
sions still retained by Spain. Behind it is the deep 


bay of Tetuan, and in the horizon soars the stupen- 


dous, snow-crested chain of Atlas stretching away 
eastward in dim perspective, till it seems to mingle 
with the waters of the Mediterranean, whose broad 
expanse reflects the rays of the morning sun with 
such brilliancy, that the numerous vessels on its sur- 
face are hardly visible in the glare. Let the eye now 
sweep the horizon of water, and it will again meet 
land to the north-east in the ranges near Malaga, or, 
if the atmosphere be very clear, m the wild Alpujar- 
ras beyond. Nearer still is the mountainous coast of 
Marbella and Estepona, and, more to the N, the sub- 
lime Serrania-de-Ronda, with its masses piled up 
into the clouds. Beneath the nearer peaks, with a 


little difficulty, may be discerned the castle of Gau- 
cin perched like an eagle on its pointed crag, The 


Serrania extends round the horizon to the NW, till 
it seems to meet the wooded mountains of Algeciras, 


which, sinking to the tower-crested headland of 
| Cabrita point, form the W boundary of the bay of 


Gibraltar. In the further bight, on a low hill, stands 
the sunny-white town of San Roque, and midway 
along the opposite shore, that of Algeciras, between 
which and the Rock many snowy sails are chequer- 


ing the calm, deep blue of the bay. Having scanned 


the distant scene, let the spectator look over the tre- 
mendous precipice to the N, upon the Neutral 
ground at its base, and the Spanish lines beyond, 
stretching across the narrow neck of sand which 
unites Gibraltar to the main-land. The hawks, 


}which are wheeling in mid-air far beneath him, 


mingle their screams with the faint music of the 
breakers on either side the Rock, and the hum of 
voices from the half-seen town below.” 

The greater portion of this vast rock being unculti- 
vated, affords a refuge to wild animals of various de- 
scriptions, particularly a species of ape of a dark fawn 
colour and without tail. Through the crevices of the 
stones grow the palmetta, the asparagus, and the 
caper plant. Succulent plants, as the agave or aloe, 
and various species of cacti, bound the under margin 


of the peculiarly rock vegetation. Dr. Kelaart enu- 


merates 456 species of flowering plants and ferns as 
indigenous to G., and 44 species as cultivated or in- 
troduced. The only plant peculiar to the rock is the 
Iberus Gibraltarica.—The rock itself is composed chief- 
ly of a grey, dense, primary marble, the beds or strata 
of which are from 20 to upwards of 40 ft. thick, dipping 
from E to W at an angle of 85°. Although now far 
above the level of the sea, the promontory has evi- 
dently been at one time submerged beneath the 
ocean. ‘Testaceens bodies have occasionally been 
found imbedded in the rock, but they do not form 
regular strata. Stalactites and stalagmites are to be 
found in great abundance in its numerons caves. 
Upon the W face of the hill strata occur in the septa 
er cracks of which are found fine quartz crysta 

colourless and perfectly transparent,—called G. dia- 
monds. Around Rosia-bay and the New moles 
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the year is 67° 4°; of winter, 57° 9°; of summer, 
ii 8. 

On the E side of the rock, Nature has rendered 
fortification unnecessary; but the other sides are 
protected by art; and the walls not only surround 
the entire border but extend in varied lines to the 
highest pinnacle of the rock. On landing, the first 
object of peculiar interest which meets us is an 
old Moorish tower, which seems to stand as a war- 
worn sentinel, to the dark and fearful passages in 
the mountain-bosom which stretch beyond. Tak- 
ing up the line of march, we enter a subterranean 
path leading under the wall of the garrison, and soon 
come to the first passage within the solid crust of the 
rock. It is a vaulted horizontal shaft, of 150 ft. in 
length. We emerge from it to enter another called 
Wvllis’ gallery. The length of this is something 
more than 100 yds., and its breadth from 3 to 4, 
It is dimly lighted through its embrasures for can- 
non; and what with this dubious sort of day and the 
nature of the objects displayed around,—heavy ord- 
nance reposing on iron frames, piles of balls, bombs, 
and other terrible missiles, and doors communicating 
ever and anon with inner chambers filled with war- 
like stores,—the feelings excited by the survey are 
anything but cheerful. Mounting still higher, we 
come to a longer and more extraordinary excavation, 
called the Windsor gallery. It extends very nearly 
a tenth of a mile; and, like the former, has been en- 
tirely blasted by powder. Enough of the rock on the 
outer side remains to serve as a parapet, or shield, 
impervious to ball, even could cannon be brought to 
bear against it; but its elevation places it above 
the reach of the longest shot; so that those who serve 
its guns in times of siege, are perfectly secure from 
the reach of assailants. They have only to pour 
down upon the defenceless heads of invaders showers 
of grape and shells. Besides these passages, there 
ure several other galleries lined with artillery, and 
wrought with extraordinary toil within the onter 
shell of the massive rock. Staircuses occasionally 
occur, hewn with great regularity; ulso flues and 
perpendicular shafts for ventilation and other pur- 
poses. Of the magazines, there seems no end. There 
are two or three spacious and lofty apartments, which 
altogether in boldness of design. and beauty of finish, 
perhaps, surpass the other wonders of these interior 
ecoustructions, The most remarkable of these is 
ealled St. George’s or St. Michael's hall. It is a stu- 
pendous excavation formed in the heart of a turret- 
ted crag, which juts naturally from the surface of the 
mountain. Externally, it has much the appearance 
of an artificial tower. Within, an apartment 40 yds. 


found a beautiful breccia, composed of various fos- 
sils, which takes a high polish. But the most curious 
of the fossil productions of G. are the bones of vari- 
ous animals,—quadrupeds, and birds of different 
sizes,—thrown together without order, and inter- 
mixed with shells of snails, fragments of rock, and 
hits of spar, which are found in the cavities of the rock. 
Professor Hausmann observes, that “this wonder- 
ful rock rises with singular steepness from amidst the 
waves which break against it; and only a narrow 
neck of land, consisting of sand, forms the loose band 
by which it is connected with the continent. Is the 
present,” inquires the professor, “the original one, 
or was the now completely isolated rocky colossus 
once united with the much smaller height of San- 
Roque? Was the separation between the two efiected 
by the rush of water, occasioned by the higher level 
of the sea, in earlier times, threatening destruction 
to the whole of the southern promontory of Spain, 
or was the rocky wall elevated suddenly out of the 
sea, through some hidden force, or from a partial 
sinking down of the strata, by which they were 
changed from a horizontal into the perpendicular 
situation? Many may imaginue that an answer is 
easily to be found to these questions; but I would 
rather at once confess, that this problem appears to me 
to belong to the innumerable geological mysteries, the 
proper time for the explanation of which has not yet 
arrived. Supposing that it be undetermined in what 
way the rock of G. obtained its present remarkable 
shape, still we cannot be mistaken in saying, that the 
mass of the rock acted as a powerful obstacle during 
the resistance which the southern promontory of 
Spain made to the waters which attempted to rush 
across or through it. The almost perpendicular 
strata of flinty slate of the basis, and of the compact 
limestone of the principal mass, would form with 
their whole surface a barrier at right angles to the 
rush of water, and thus a stronger barrier would be 
formed than by the soft sandstone strata of the neigh- 
bouring districts. We have existing proofs upon the 
faces of the rock, which cannot be mistaken, of the 
powerful workings of the sea, and the influence 
which it has had in shaping the rock all around. And 
we can see that the heaving up of the strata, or their 
overthrow, in no way belonged to the period of the 
convulsions by which the union of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seas was effected. And, in unison 
with the above facts, there are deposits at the south- 
ern promontory, which show the various heights of 
the tides at periods before the bursting through of 
the waters. The celebrated breccia containing bones, 
which fills up the crevices of the rock, and which first 
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drew the attention of naturalists to the rock of G.. 
occurs likewise in many other parts of the Medi- 
And this circumstance is a proof that 
the rock of G. was particularly affected by the 
same revolutions which occasioned a re-formation 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean sea.”—The cli- 
mate, from the #icinity of the sea, is less hot than 
might be expected in the latitude of 36°, and it is in 
general healthy, though in summer dry and sultry. 
The E winds come surcharged with moisture, and 
bring with them the unhealthy season, which lasts 
from July to November. The W winds, on the con- 
trary, are clear, dry, and refreshing. ‘The rains set 
in with great violeuce in the end of September, and 
intervals till May. This is suc- 
drought, during which vegetation must be 
: ‘ially irrigated. In the rainy season of 1537-8 
the fall of rain was 50°53 inches; in 1843-4, poy 
“ 

average fall in 25 years, or from 1812 to 1536, 
* the average number of rainy 

days in each month 695. The mean temp. of 


in cireuit, and proportionably lofty, has been hewn 
with incredible labour. The rock forming the walls 
and flooring has been perfectly smoothed: but half- 
a-dozen yawning port-holes, and a circular funnel 
leading through the roof for the escape of smoke, 
sufficiently indicate that other purposes than those of 
mere beauty were consulted in this curious structure, 
Six cannon of tremendous calibre (64 pounders) are 
stationed here, ready to discharge their thunders on 
any daring assailant by land or flood. They are so 
nicely poised as to be capable, with a little exertion, 
of being pointed in any direction. Above St. George's 
hall is perched the Rock mortar, on the very brow 
of the perpendicular precipice of the N front, at a 
height of 1,530 ft. The total number of on 
the rock is 657, of which 500 are not less than 24 
Senger The howitzers are mostly 68 pounders. 

me idea of the extent of the excavations may be 
formed from the fact, that they are sufficient to re= 
ceive at once the entire garrison of G.; and fh 
troops composing it are never léss than 5.000. 
only in the galleries would the latter be comp 
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covered from an je he fire, but also in passing 
along the few open paths edging the surface of the 
rock, and which communicate between one subterra- 
mean post and another. There are numerous tanks 
and wells for the supply of the garrison. The 
tanks, for the use of the navy, 4 in number, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rosia-bay, are the most 
extensive, and capable of containing 1,517,120 gal- 
lons. Among the public tanks, one at Europa Flats, 
called Nun's well, is capable of containing 100,000 
gallons; the other is in the old Moorish castle, and 
its extent does not seem to have been well ascer- 


tained. In fact, the internal part of the promontory | 
abounds with water; and on the neutral ground are | 


numerous wells, which furnish some thousand gallons 
of water daily to the gardens; and the supply con- 
tinnes throughout the driest summer. 

‘The town stands not on the promontory, but at 
its foot, on the NW side. It was almost entirely de- 
stroyed in the last siege; but has been rebuilt on an 
enlarged and improved plan... 'The communication be- 
tween the town and the isthmus is by a long narrow 
causeway, defended by a curtain with two bastions; a 
dry ditch, a covered way, and a glacis well-mined. 
These, together with the causeway, are completely 
flanked by the King’s, Queen’s, and Prince’s lines,— 
works cut in the rock with immense labour, and scarped 
so as to be almost inaccessible. Above these lines rise 
the batteries at different heights, until the summit is 
crowned with mortars and cannon entirely com- 
manding the isthmus below. The old mole, to the 
W of the grand battery, forms also a formidable 
flank, and, with the lines, a cross-fire on the cause- 
way and neutral ground. Along the sea-line the 
town is equally well protected; and Nature has lent 
her aid by means of a shoal of sharp rocks extend- 
ing along the front of the fortification far into the 
bay, and thus preventing ships of very large burden 
from approaching close to the walls. At the new 
mole there is depth of water sufficient for a ship- 
of-the-line to lie alongside of the wharf and heave 
down. ‘The anchorage is strongly protected ; from New 
Mole fort to Rosia bay the works are strong, and act as 


flanks to each other; they are close along the beach, 


which is low, and are protected by a battery in the 
rear. Stretching itself along the foot of the rock, 
and rising gradually trom the shore, the town forms 
a kind of amphitheatre, and, from the bay, has a 
charming appearance. It is about 1 m. in length, 
and a} of a m. in breadth, allowing for its irregula- 
rities of shape. ‘The houses are in general well- 
built, partaking partly of the English and partly of 


the Spanish style of architecture; but often present- 


ing a strange jumble in which the open-courted airy 
Spanish house contrasts with the close small-roomed 
English dwelling. The public buildings are excel- 
lent, and the streets, though narrow, are well-paved, 
and ran parallel with each other up the sides of the 
rock, until it becomes too precipitous to admit of 
building. The main street, containing the govern- 
ment-house, courts-of-law, and exchange, is wide 
anil handsome. The principal buildings are the 
court-house, the garrison-library, the exchange, the 
barracks, some of the officers’ quarters, and the 
splendid mansion of a Jewish merchant. The roads 
leading from the town are excellent; the barracks 


and all public buildings most respectable in appear- | 


ance; the houses all through clean and neat. 'The 
Alamada, a fine square esplanade, rises above the 


batteries, and is surrounded by well-grown trees; 


and above it rise terraces laid out with great taste, 
and filled with beautiful shrubs. The building for- 
merly called the Blue barracks, having been appro- 
priated and fitted up at the expense of government, 
was given over for occupation as a civil hospital in 
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1515. Since that period, however, considerable 
sums of money trom various sources have been ex- 
pended in large additions of building, improvements, 
and in completing the establishment. A spacious 
Protestant church has been erected within the last 
few years, and a Protestant chapel in the building 
called the convent, the residence of the governor, or 
lientenant-governor; also a Roman Catholic church 
within the walls of the town, and a small Roman 
Catholic chapel in the district called the South. 
There are four Jewish synagogues. The public 
library at G., of which Colonel Drinkwater may be 
considered the founder in 1793, possesses 15,000 
vols. A medical library, and that founded by the 
merchants, are of more recent origin, but both fast 
augmenting, particularly the former. A most com- 
mendable degree of discipline and regulation exists 
throughout, for the preservation of cleanliness, and 
affords the best assurance of continued health. The 
markets are well supplied with fowls from Bar- 
bary; fruit and vegetables from Spain and Tangier: 
meat slaughtered for the garrison; and tish in pro- 
fusion. Turbot, red mullet, and other varieties, may 
be had at a very cheap rate; excellent poultry, 
from Barbary, at 3s. per couple: good beef at 5d. 


per lb.: but mutton is very indifferent at 4d. per 


lb. Indeed the latter is rarely used, except by the 
lower orders. “The rural and romantic beauties 


of the sonthern district, with the neatness and ap- 


parent comfort of the numerous villas,” says a re- 
cent tourist, “render G., in my opinion, the most 
beautiful place I ever met, so far as those attributes 
can render it so. As a residence it takes the lead. 
Some situations in Italy may equal it in scenery; 
but none of them possesses, to an equal degree, that 
character which stamps them, in the eye of an Eng- 
lishman, as ‘elegant, neat, and comfortable.’"” The 
language most in use is Spanish; but in this G. may 
be called a modern Babel, for its inhabitants eom- 
prise nearly every nation, kindred, and tongue; 
English, French, Spanish, Portugnese, Italians, 
Turks, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews, with inter- 
mediate classes and divisions even of these. The 
lower orders of Spaniards here are composed chiefly 
of Andalusian peasants, who bring supplies to the 
garrison and town. They have preserved the cas- 
tume of the age of Cervantes, a exactly resemble 


the peasantry of the oldest Spanish paintings. The 


pop. of the town, exclusive of the garrison, is above 
12,000. Being a general entrepot, its trade embraces 


a vast variety of articles; cottons, and other mant- 


factures from England; sugar and rum, from the W. 
Indies; tobacco, rice and flour, from North America; 
and wine, fruits, silks, and wax, from the Mediterra- 
G. is the great resort of the contrabandistas ; 
not only our exports to this place. which is in every 
respect a free port, but the produce and manufac- 
tures of other countries also, are here purchased by 
the smugglers. The manufacture and smuggling at 
G. of cigars in particular is a never-failing source of 
vernments of the two coun- 
tries, tobaceo being in Spain a royal monopoly. 
Here, however, almost every second house is a ci 
shop, and upwards of 2,000 hands are en 
fabricating these contraband articles. In 1837, 

the exports from the -United Kingdom to Spain 
amounted only to £286,636, those to G. were to the 
value of £906,155. In 1834, about three-fourths of 
the exports to G. from England consisted of cotton 
goods, the duties upon which are very high, and the 
greater part was for the smuggling trade. ) The 
smuggling boats, felueca-rigged, and carrying’ya 
heavy gan concealed under their netting. take 1 














‘their cargoes at the Rock, and watch their opporth- 
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where the contrabandistas are ready to carry the 
goods into the interior, assisted, it is said, by the co- 


operation of certain Spanish officials. ‘The Spanish | 
government maintains a number of fast-sailing | 


guarda costas, or revenue cutters, which keep a 
sharp look-out, and will sometimes cut the smugglers 
from under the very batteries of G., at the risk, 
however, of being sunk by our guns, if invading the 
jurisdiction of our waters. Mr. Porter. in the second 
volame of his work, entitled ‘Te Progress of the 
Nation, says—“ The extent of the contraband trade 
carried on at G. is strikingly exhibited by the fact 
that the annual importation of tobacco into that 
colony amounts to from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 Ibs., 
nearly the whole of which is purchased by smugglers. 
and introduced by them clandestinely into Spain.” 
‘The declared value of British manufactures exported 
to Spain and to G. during the following years were— 


Years, To Spain, To Gibraltar. Total, 
1814 £3,560.000 £2.056,000 £5,616.090 
1825 323,500 O08, (0) L.231,800 
1827 7414 1,045,266 1,270,680 
1828 $01,155 1,038,925 1,340,078 
1829 861.675 4, LS 1,365,838 
1830 007,068 299 760 899,828 
1831 fO7 B48 at ea O65, Lt 
1832 443,929 461,470 04, 396 
1833 449,837 385.460 828,297 
1es4 325,007 460,719 756,626 
1835 405.065 GO 80 L007 645 
186 457,076 756,411 1,193,457 
1837 286.656 ei. 15 1,193,791 
1835 943,839 84.0068 1,137,935 
1839 e725 1 1.170.702 1,432,935 
1840 404252 1.111.176 1.515.428 
1841 415.849 1,053,567 1.467.216 
1842 a72,614 37.719 1,260,333 
1845 
1550 


The chief administration lies in the governor, 
who is of course the commander-in-chief_ of the 
troops. The laws of England are, generully applied 
at G., and the charter of 1830, provides that the 
courts shall administer the Jaw as/nearly 9s may be 
according to the practice of Westminster ball. The 

ueen of Spain, however, still calls herself queen of 

.; and the alcaldes of San) Roqne, in their official 
documents, designate themselves its authorities! 

The pop. in 1840 was 15,554; of whom 11,313 
were British subjects, and 4,241 aliens. Classified 
according to religion, 12,577 were Catholics, 1,620 
Jews, 1,343 Protestants, and 14 Mahommedans. In 
the same year, the number of children at school was 
1,965. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether the ad- 
vantages derived by Britain from the possession of 
G. are equal to the expense of retaining it, which 
Mr. Urquhart roughly estimates as follows: 


Ordinary expenditure during 90 years of peace £13,000.000 


Extraordinary expenditure during 55 years of war, 22,000,000 
Sleges, i&c., * ce é * 10,000,000 
Fortifications, 5,000,000 

£55,000, 000 


From this might be taken the profits on the goods 
which we yearly smuggle through G. into Spain: 
still, even this would leave the amount of cost enor- 
mous, In 1845 the gross revenue amounted to 
£30,529 9s. 2d.; the cost of collection to £3,821 2s. 
1d. The total expenditure for that year was £2? 895 
19s. 3d.; of which £22,047 11s. 3d. is classed under 
the head of permanent expenditure, and £678 8s. of 
contingencies, The items which made up the total 
of the gross revenue were the following: Customs, 
£12,750 3s. 1d.; Port and quarantine dues, £5,329 
7s, 6d.; Land revenue, £3,552 10s. Gd.; Rents (ex- 
clusive of land), £585 Is, ; Auction dues, £2,070 6s. 6d. ; 
‘Stamps and licenses. £4,431 lis. 3d.; Postage, £166 
14s. 11d.; fines, forfeitures, and fees of court, £1,207 
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j 12s. 9d.; fees of office, £405 7s. 8d. The expenses of 
the post-office department were £186 13s. ; the salaries, 
allowances, and contingencies of the department of the 
collector of the revenue, amounted to £3,654 9s. 1d. 
The items which made up the year’s expenditure 
were:—L. Salaries: Civil, £7,307 8s. 9d.; Revenue, 
£7,090 8s, 1d.; Judicial, £3,028 12s. 11d.; Police and 
gaols, £3,543 8s. 4d.; Ecclesiastical, £653 7s. 2d.; 
Medical, £221 12s.—II. Allowances: Revenue, £302 
14s.; Ecclesiastical, £100.—IJIT. Office-contingen- 
cies: Civil, £179 Gs. 7d.; Revenne, £211 17s.; Judi- 
cial, £81 4s, 3d.; Police and gaols, £206 2s.—The fol- 
lowing are urged as the principal advantages accru- 
ing to this conntry from the possession of this fort. 
It gives the British the command of the strait; it 
affords accommodation and refreshment to our mer- 
chant-vessels at all times, and is a convenient har- 
bour for our fleets in time of war; it separates the 
mnost important harbours of France and Spain from 
each other, and thus renders the junction of their 
fleets somewhat difficult: it forms a check to the de- 
predations so often committed by the piratical powers 
on the coast of Barbary; it gives Britain a greater 
|importance among the Italian states, and indeed 
among all the nations in the vicinity of the Mediter- 
ranean, than she could otherwise maintain; and thus, 
by saving the expense of convoys when these powers 
are at war with each other, it renders the expense of 
freight in this part of the world somewhat more mo- 
derate than it would otherwise be. These, to a ma- 
ritime and commercial state, are great advantages, 
and seem to justify the incurring of considerable ex- 
pense for the maintenance of the garrison by which 
they are insured. On the other hand, we are some- 
times told that G., though an impregnable fortress, 
is no longer the key of the Mediterranean. “Steam- 
vessels,” says a French journal of some repute, “now 
mock at that old fort which derives the greatest part 
of its strength from its traditional renown. G. is at 
present a mere bridge connecting England and Spain 
to facilitate the smuggling trade so profitable to the 
former. It continues to be an entrepot where Eng- 
lish smugglers take in cargoes, which they after- 


| wards land on the coasts of Portugal, France, and 


Algeria. Like every exclusively commercial and 
/maritime nation, the English nation has ever been 
more or less addicted to piracy, and the daring and 
griping disposition of its seamen has at all times 
converted them into smugglers. Such is the present 
position of G. As to the military importance of that 
fortress, it is very far from being what it originally 
was. If France wished, it would be easy for her to 
possess, at the very entrance of the straits, a military 
position capable of balancing the advantages of G. 
Oran is marvellously well situated for that purpose. 
The harbour and roads of Mers-el-Kebir, naturally 
protected by inaccessible shores, would afford our 
fleets a spacious and secure asylum. Oran, like G,, 
would command the Straits, but it would have over 
G. the immense advantage of holding to a French 
continent and being defended and supplied from the 
land. We will not say with M. Berthier de San- 
vigny, in a note which he has just published on the 
subject, that Oran might become an immense cara- 
vansera of smugglers, who would successfully com- 
| pete with those of G. Such a consideration should 
not be entertained by an honest government. Eng- 
land may recur to such expedients; France onght to 
‘reject them completely as beneath her dignity. (*) 
But we admit, with the author of the above-men- 
tioned note, that Oran might become a most impor- 
tant position, both in a commercial and 


point of view, and that the security offered by a fore (}| 


‘tified harbour would contribute to attract thither 
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disposition. At this time, bewever, the fortress was by no means 
in a defenceless condition: the garrison amounted to ‘upwards of 
5.000 men, and the courage and skill of Elliot inspired the 








arsenal of Algeria, and a great entrepot where the 
productions of Africa would be exchanged for those 


of Europe.” In more moderate terme, and with at 
least fairer animes, it has been observed in one of 
our own journals: “ After all, G. is more important 
to the English traveller than to the English nation: 


Whether, however, this stronghold is, or ever will | 


be, worthy of the immense expenditure that it has 
occasioned, has often been called in question, A 
recent writer has observed that G. lives on her for- 
mer credit; and that as it has cost us an enormous 
sum, we conclude it must be of corresponding value. 
Yet, destitute as it is of a harbour, like that of Malta, 
it eannot be a fortified stronghold for our fleet in the 
Mediterranean; it can hardly, as will already have 
appeared, be said to close the Mediterranean against 
a hostile squadron. It is not, to say truth, verv clear 
what it commands, or what it protects. A conjune- 
tion of circumstances might, however, arise in which 
it would prove of importance. | Since the establish- 
ment of the Overland route it, has acquired a new 
value, as one of a chain of posts connecting England 


with her Indian possessions, One thing is certain, | 


that having expended millions upon it, and covered 
it with the prestige of a glorious defence, it is not 
very likely to be given up, especially as it is under- 
stood that, by improved management, it is made to 
pay its own expenses. Yet unless international mo- 
rality be indeed a fiction, every one who knows how 


it fell into our possession, and that when it was re- | 


luctantly ceded to us by Spain, it was on the condi- 
tion that it should not be made a nest for smuggling, 
must desire to see the end of a system which, though 
we defend by might, we cannot justify by right; and 
which is as disereditable to our national good faith, 
a8 itis justly provocative of the hatred of the Spanish 
nation.” 


History.) The importance of the rock of G as a place of 
strength was recognised at an early period, In 711. when the 


Moors landed upon this part of Spain, they built a fortress here | 


for the purpose of securing their intercourse with the opposite shore, 
The Saracens retained possession of this port till the beginning of 
the lath cent., when it was taken from them by Ferdinand of 
Castile. In 1704 it fell into the hands of the English. Admiral 
Rooke had been sent into the Mediterranean with a powerful 
Heet, for the purpose of supporting the pretensions of the arch- 
duke Charles to the crown of Spain. His instructions restricted 


him from undertaking anything of great importance; hut, that he | 


might net incur the reproach of total inactivity, he resolved to 
attempt the capture of this fortress. A body of 1.800 men were 
landed upon the isthmus which connects the rock with the main. 
land, and a heavy firing commenced from the ships. In a few 
hours the Spaniards were driven trom their guna: the garrison 
having capitulated murehed out with the honours of war; and, on 
the 24th of July 1704, the British rook possession of this impor- 
tint fortress, The loss of this stronghold sreatly alarmed the 
Rpaniards, aml orders were instantly given to retake it Villa. 
darias, a Spanish general, supported by a French squadron from 
Toulon, laid siege to the piace, The prince of Hesse, who had 
been left as governor, despatched a message to Admiral Leake, 


Who landed reinforcements for the garrison, and supplied them | 


with © great quantity of ammunition, and provisions for six 
months. In January 1705, a detachment sitnaaiee in. driving 
the British from part of their works; but after possessing them 
abont an honr, the Spaniards were couipelled to retreat, and the 
British azain received a number of additional troops, and a fresh 
quantity of provisions and ammunition, Despairing of reducing by 
tare . — i pales “id le the Spaniards retired to 
7 , Ming an intrenchment across 

converted the siege into a blockade. St tae! ekg rs 
an expedition into Africa, the Spaniards assembled a powerful ar- 
mament in the bay of G.; but perceiving that their intentions 
were fered. they relinquished their projected attack. In 
1726, a considerable force assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
pace, and hostilities were immediately commenced. ‘The Span- 
Ta exerted ee in Mee attack with much’ vigour; and 
the British, with equal resolution; withstood every effort, whi 

they suffered more severely rita i ing’ of thee ne 


pieces—which were now become old—than from the enemy's 


fire, At length, when the Spaniards had brought upwards of 60 | 


pieces of buttering artillery to bear upon the British works, the 
operations of the siege were interrupted by the intelligence of a 
general pacification, When the Spaniards declared their inten- 
tion of taking part in that war which separated the Ameriean 
colonies from the empire which gave them birih, the siege of G 


es one of the earliest measures by which they evinced their hostile 
“~ 
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fn 1720, under pretence of | 


bursting of their own | 


cuidence. Our spirits, too, were not a little elev 
success attending the firing of red-hot shot, whieh in 
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with contidence, A Spanish squadron appeared in the bay. 
Rodney hastencd to its relief with «a strong squadron. On his 
voyage thither, falling in with a fleet of transports bound from 
Bilboa to Cadiz, and Jaden with naval stores and provisions, 
under convoy of a ship-of-the-line, 4 frigates, and 2 armed 
vessels, he attacked’ them so successfully, that of the whole 
only one trinsport eseapal This advantage was quickly 
followed by another, On the 16th of the same month, a 
squadron, consisting of 11 sail-of-the-line, was discovered near 
Cape St. Vincent. An attack was immediately commenced; and 
after a severe conflict, which continued for many outeiete 
Spaniards were completely defeated. Of 11 ships of the line they 
lost 7: one blew up at the commencement of the fight, and 6 
surrendered themselves to the British. Of these 6, 2 were driven 
ashore and lost; so that only 4 were carried into G. Ha 

relieved the place, the British fleet soon after sailed, leaving in 
the harbour only two ships of the line and two frigates. Ko 


sooner had the British fleet left the bay, than the place was again 
| blockaded, and the Spaniards attempted to burn the British shi 


in the harbour but without success, Yet the unfavourable 


position of the emperor of Maroceo, and the vigilance of the 


Spanish armed vessels, deprived the garrison of every hope of 


| relief from the African coast; and the British were once more 


again relieved by the arrival of a flect onder admirals iy 
Digby. and Ross, Perceiving that the hopes of their being a 
by blockade to furce the garrison to capitulate were now effectu- 
ally frustrated, the Spaniards resolved to attempt the reduction 
of the place by an extraordinary exertion. The works were car- 
ried on with new vigour; the batteries were supplied with guns 
of the heaviest metal: and 200 pieces of battering cannon, and 
80 nortars, fur the space of three weeks, poured an incessant 
shower of shot and shells into the garrison, The pad a i 
engineers of France and Spain were also brought to superintend 
the approaches of the besiegers; but, on the night of the 27th of 
November, 1781, General Ross, at the head of 2,000 picked men, 
marched out of the garrison, for the purpose of Hinges, the 
batteries, aml in a few minutes drove from them the astonishe 
Spaniards; spiked the guns and mortars; blew up the magazines; 
fired the storehouses, and every part of the batteries; and in 
somewhat less than two hours annihilated the whole works 
which the enemy had raised at an expense of £2,000,000 sterling. 
National pride, no less than national interest, was now con- 
cerned in the reduction of a place which had baffled every attack; 
and it Was resolved to direct the whole force of the kingdom upom 
this single enterprise, Under the directions of D'Arcon, a dis- 


almost reduced to the necessity of giving way, when rr hee 


| tinguished French engineer, ten battering ships were built, of « 


construction which rendered them, in the opinion of many, al- 
together invulnerable. Their bottoms were of thick timber; their 
sides of wood and cork, which had been soaked in water, with a 
hollow space between them filled with wet sand; and to prevent 
them from being burnt by hot balls which might lodge in their 
sides, numerous pipes were conveyed throngh every part, whi 
by pumps, could be plentifully supplied with water, A sloping 
reof, formed of strong rope netting, covered with wet skins, pre- 
served the men on board from the danger of shells which might 
fall upon the vessels; and each of these batteries, which carried 
from 10 to 28 guns, was manned by a picked crew of the most 
resolute Spaniards, These formidable vessels were supported by i 
guint-boats and armed vessels of every kind, 1,000 pieces of artil- 
lery, and 12,000 of the best troops of France were added to those 
of Spin; the engineers were the most expert of any in spa! 
and niinerous volunteers hastened to take part in a siege WK 
now attracted the attention of the whole world. direction 
of the whole was committed to the duke de Crillon, who had 
displayed his military talents in the reduction of Minorca, De- 


struction now seemel to threaten the devoted garrison. Ie 


appeared,” says Captain Drinkwater, who witnessed what he 
deseribes, “that they meant, previous to their efforts, to 
strike, if possible, a terror through their opponents, by 
an armament more powerful than had, probably, 
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brought before any fortress, Forty-seven sail of the line, inelod- 


ing three inferior two-deckers; ten battering-ships, deemed per- 
fect in design, and esteemed invincible, carrying 212 guns 3; in 
numerable frizates, xebeques, bomb-ketches, cutters, gun and 
mortar boats, and’ smaller eraft for disembarking men, Were 
assembled in the bay, On the land-side were most stupendous: 
batteries and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnanets 
managed by an army of near 40,000 men, commanded by @ 
hitherto vietorions and active general, and animated by the im 
mediate presence of two princes of the blood-royal of Fre 
With other dignified personages, and many of their own moot) 
Tn their certainty of success. however, the enemy seemed € 
tirely to have overlooked the nature of that foree which i 
opposed to them; for, though the garrison scarcely consisted 
more than 7,000 effective men, including the marine brigate 
they forgot that they were now veterans in this wervice, | 
long been habituated to the efforts of artillery. and were by 
degrees prepared for the ardnous conflict that awaited theme’ We 
were ait the same time commanded by officers of approwed.epul 
are, and prudence, and activity; eminent for all the ac 

ments of their profession, and in whom we had unbo 
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we hoped would enable us to bring our labours to a conclusion, | 
end relieve us from the tedions cruelty of a vexatious blockade.” 
“Qu the 9th of September 1782, an attack was made by the 
Spaniards upon the land-side, where a battery of 64 guns was 
opened: but the fire was so warmly returned that the Spaniards | 1 < 
were driven from their works. At the same time, several of the : 
ships. attacked Europa point, but their success was not greater. | | ee 
‘Two of the largest vessels were so damaged, as to be obliged to | | wy 
repair to Algeziras bay for the purpose of refitting. Crillon now ~L * 
resolved to send forward his invincible batteries, and on the Ale © 
morning of the 13th they were put in motion. Buenventura- ¥ = 
de-Moreno, a distinguished Spanish officer who commanded them, es 
soon brought them to the requisite position; and mo sooner was j 
G 
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this accomplished than the most dreadful firing commenced. The 
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batteries on sea and on land opened at the same instant. and 
red into the garrison an incessant shower of shot: while the 
ritish returned the fire with that celerity and skill which the 
greatness of the occasion demanded. From ten in the morning 
till noon, this firing was continued without the smallest inter- 
mission; about two, Moreno's battering ship was seen to emit 
smoke as if burning. About midnight, the effects of the red-hot 
shot which the garrison had used became conspicuous; the bat- 
tery belonging to the admiral was discovered to be on fire; and 
in a short time, other eight were seen successively to be in flames, | 
and made signals of distress. Of their crews, only 400 men were 
saved by the exertions of the British; the rest were either con- 
sumed in the flames, torn in pieces by the explosions, or drowned 
in their attempts to escape. Thus were the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the Spaniards completely disappointed; and the invin- 
cible batteries in one day totally annihilated. In 1810 and 1811 
the French armies in Spain approached this fortress, and, report | 
says, their engineers talked about blowing it up! 


GIBRALTAR, a village of Brownstown township, 
Wayne co., in the state of Michigan, U. 5., 31 m. 
S of Detroit, on the W bank of the Detroit river, at 
its entrance into Lake Eric. 


GIBRALTAR BAY, or Atercieas Bar, is situated on the W 
side of the promontory of G. It is nearly $} m. long from N to 
S, or from Roeadillo to Cabrita point; and in breadth up wards of 
5 m.; its cirenit being between 30 and 40 m. See sketch in 
article AccEcrras. It is secure from all the more dangerous 
winds: a very heavy sea, however, sometimes sets in, and drives 
vessels from their anchorage upon the beach of the neutral ground, 
which is a fine sand. The approach to this bay is very fine, 
and the appearance of the promontory imposing: the numerous 
gardens with which its SW face is covered relieve the mono- 
tonous appearance of the rock. At some points the beach Is 
rocky, especially in front of the town; at others it is sandy, as 
at Rosia.on the 8, and at Catalan bay. In spring-tides the water 
rises in the bay abont 4 ft, washing the base of the fortifications. 
Shon cosets on the Spanish side by ranges of high land, 
which form a semicircular sweep around it. At the distance of 3 
or 4 m., hills of moderate height begin to present themselves 
above the sandy isthmus, and extend into the interior in groups’ 
of variogs elevation; till at the distance of 12 leagues to the E, 
the ancient city of Ronda presents itself, forming the centre of an 
extensive sierra or chain of mountains, which bears its name. A 
part of this sierra extends towards Malaga, and another towards 
Seville. The shipping is protected by two large moles, extending 
; vely 700 and 1,000 ft “I should imagine,” says a recent 
tourist, “ that a breakwater, similar to that in Plymouth sound 
would render G. bay one of the finest harbours in Europe. Per- 
haps a floating one would answer the purpose, as the sea into the 
bay has nothing like the same drift as that running into Plymouth 
sound, The construction of a breakwater would afford healthful 
employment to the garrison, at diminished expense, as the pay of 
the soldiers, when working, would of course be much less than 
that of ordinary labourers. And a farther advantage might be | 
Gee by giving a precipitous face to that position of the 5 and 

face of the promontory that is now sloping, by quarrying stone 
from it for the breakwater. If this work was done by England 
exclusively, an impregnable fort might be erected by her on the 
W extremity of the breakwater, without ranze of shot from 
Spain, and still commanding the entrance on the Spanish side; 
or even if that should be objected to, England would possess as 
much facility to the occupation of every part of the bay as she 
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rent on the surface of the ocean, it is generally affirmed, sets con- 
stantly from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, Capt. Smyth, 
having procured specimens of sea-water at different depths 

ihe etraits of G., submitted them to Dr. Wollaston, who examined 
them, and published the results of his experiments in the Philos. 
Trans, for 1829, Part I. From these he concluded that there is 
also an under-current setting out to the Atlantic. Ray, in his 
Physico-Theological Discourses, indeed, appears to have antici- 
pated Dr, Wollaston’s reasoning. But the whole theory of these 
alleged currents has been disputed by various able navigators 
and naturalists. “I can find nothing,” says a writer in the Vaw- 
tical Magazine [vol. ix. 1840], “to warrant Major Rennel’s idea 
of a general tendency of the water of the Atlantic, between lat, 
45° and 30°, and from 100 to 130 leagues off the shore, setting 
‘into the straits of Gibraltar. Only imagine about 400,000 sq. m. 
(of surface) of water, continnally moving towards a strait 5 m. 
/widet Why, the least possible movement upon the remote part 
of such a superticies, would accumulate to such an amount, when 
collected at what may be almost called in comparison a int, aa 
would cause a current greater than the imagination can figure to 
itself; and this current, according to the opinions entertained by 
the authority above quoted, is supposed to be, not merely 4 Sur- 
face current, but—though not so stated in this particular instance 
—_we must believe, from his opinions of the great currents of the 
ocean generally, extends to a very considera depth. It seems 
extraordinary how books of nautical directions can contain such 
a statement: and, almost in the same page, assert some strong 
fucts—as they are called—to show that there is an under-current 
setting out of the strait, and that it rons out sometimes at the 
surface, Some very respectable authorities have asserted that 
they have witnessed it running out. A ship coming out with a 
violent Levanter will pass out so quickly as to give every appear- 
ance of having the current with her; but I should like some proof 
ofits being so. The same is asserted of the waters of the Bos- 
porus sometimes running up; and there is not a man, forming 
an opinion from having been in a boat, going up or down that 
strait in a strong S wind, who would not, at first view of his 
progress, think the same, seeing the effect of the wind was such 
as to cause his progress to be so sensibly different, to what he 
had been accustomed to, or expected; but, nevertheless, I think 
that the waters of the Bosporus running up, or those of the 
straits of G. ranning out, may be shown to be impossible. Some 
facts have been stated, tending to show that the current does 
sometimes run out of the straits of G., such as sunken ships hav- 
ing been driven on shore much to the W of the spot where they 
had been lost, and in fact making their appearance on the oppo- 
| site side: but, as the tides are known to set out along each 
shore, it is by no means improbable that the western tide may 
have set wrecks a long way in that direction; and that a strong 
wind acting obliquely on the straits, and they—the wrecks— 
floating at the surface. as they must have done, aided by the 
extraordinary eddies and races prevailing all over the straits, 
may fairly account for the position in which they have been 
found.” On the other hand, Lieut. afterwards Admiral Patton, 
in support of the idea that a constant current runs from the 
‘Atlantic into the Mediterranean, argues that this must be the 
ro ig the water of the latter being lighter than that of the 
| TOrner. 


GIBRALTAR (San ANTONIO DE), a town of Ve- 
nezuela, in the dep. of Zulia, on the E shore of Lake 
Maracaibo. It was formerly of some importance, 
| but is now tly reduced. Pop. 5,000. | 
GIBSON, a county in the W part of Tennessee, 
U. §., intersected by branches of the Obion and (| 
Forked-deer rivers. Area 660 sq. m. Sh ai 4] 
The cap. is Trenton.—Also a co. in the SW part of) 4) 
lows, skirted by White river on the N. Area 450° }) 
aie aes 


has at present; whereas, although Spanish ships might enter the 
hey at their own side, the superior height of the guns at G. would 
give them a superior command over its waters, exceeding that 
which could be obtained from the Spanish side. English vessels 
wonld, therefore, derive greater advantage from the shelter af- 
forded to ships than those of Spain could do.” é. 
GIBRALTAR (Straits oF). a narrow channel connecting 
he Mediterranean on the E with the Atlantic on the W. It 
xtends for about 12 leagues from Cape Spartel (a)*to Ceuta 
int (6) on the African coast; and from Cape Trafalgar (c) to 
ropa point (d) on the coast of Spain. At the Western or At- | 
lantic entrance it is about 8 leagues broad; but diminishes con- 
siderably towards the middle, and again expands between G. 
and Ceata, where it is about 5 leagues wide. In the narrow- 
“shag elles gut, between Tarifa (e) and Alcanzar point (/), 






about 9 m. broad, the depth varies from 160 to 500 fath. ; 

but between G. and Ceuta, Captasr Sniyth sounded to the extra- 
{ordinary depth of 950 fath., where he found a gravelly bottom, 
with fragments of broken shells. Through these straits the cur- 
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sq.m. Pop. 8,977. The cap. is Princeton.—Also a 
township in Susquehanna co., in Pennsylvania, 177 
m. NNE of Harrisburg. Pop. 1,219.—Also a town- 
ship in Washington co., in Iowa. Pop, 738.—Also 
a township in Gasconade co., in Missouri. Pop. 


3. 
GIBSON (Fort), a military post of the United 
States, in the Arkansas territory, in N lat..35° 47’, 


The mean temp. of the year here is 61°-07; of win- 
ter, 42°50; of spring, 61°-26; of summer, 79°17; and 


January, is 367-26: of the warmest, July, 81°-60. 

GICQUEL, an island of the S. Pacitic, off the N 
coast of New Britain, in § lat. 5° 20’, E long. 150°. 

GIDDING, a parish in Suffolk, G6 m. W of Stow- 
market. Area 580 acres. 
1841, 173. 

GIDDING (Great and Litr.e}, two parishes in 
Huntingdonshire, the former 44, the latter 5 m, SW 
of Stilton. Area of Great G. 2,050 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 452; in 1841, 529. Area of Little G. 640 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 48; im 1841, 45, 


shire, 5 m. SSW of Stilton. Area 1,080 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 86; in 1841, 110. 

the S part of W. Bothnia, to the 5 of Lake Stor- 
Uman; and flowing from NW to SE, enters the gulf 
of Bothnia, 54 m. SW of Umea, after a course of 
about 120 m. 

GIDID. See Jenrp. 

GIDLEY, a parish in Devonshire, T 
Oakhampton. Area 3,060 acres, Pop. in 1851, 155; 
in 1841, 182. 

GIEBELROTH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Merseburg, circle of Zeitz. Pop. 120. 

GIEHREN, a village of Prussian Silesia, in the 
cirele of Lowenberg-Bunzlau. Pop. 697. <A tin- 
mine was opened here in 1791. 

GIELERT, a village of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
reg. of Treves, circle of Bernkastel. Pop. 187. 

GIELNIOW, a town of Poland, in the voivode of 
Sandomir, obwod and 10 m. ENE of Opoczno. 

GIELSDORF, a village of Rhenish Prussia, in 
the reg. of Coln, circle of Bonn. Pop. 317.—Also a 
v. in the reg. of Potsdam, circle of Ober-Barnim. 
Pop. 285. 

GIEN, an arrond., canton, and town of France, inthe 
dep.of Loiret.—The arrond., comprising the 5 cants. of 
Briare, Chatillon-sur-Loire, G., Quzover-sur-Loire, 
and Sully, had a pop. of 44,188 in 1841.—The cant. 
comprises 12 com. Pop. in 1841, 12,399.— The 
town is situated on the |. bank of the Loire, 37 m. 
ESE of Orleans. Pop. 5,107. In the neighbour- 
hood is the beginning of the canal which joins the 
Loire to the Seine. The environs produce saffron, 
wine, mustard, and corn, all of which form articles 
of traffic in the town. 

GIENGEN, a town of Wurtemberg, circle of 
Jaxt, on the river Brenz, 20 m. W of Donanwert, at 
an alt. of 1,556 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 2,817. It 
is neatly built, and possesses manufactories of wool- 
lens, linens, a liquor called Fan de G., and hard- 
ware. It was formerly independent, but was given 
to Wurtemberg as an indemnity in 1802. The cele- 
brated Wildbad baths are in the vicinity.—Also a 
vil im the circle of the Danube, 4 m. NW of 
Geislingen, on the |. bank of the Fils. Pop. 1,100, 

GIENOW, a village of Prussian Pomerania, in 
the reg. of Stettin, circle of Regenwalde. Pop. 
07. 

GIENS, a peninsula, with a bay of the same name, 
on the coast of Provence, in France. It lies to the 
S of Hieres, in the dep. of the Var; and is joined to 
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W long. 95° 10’, on the |. bank of the Arkansas. | 


of antumn, 61°53. The mean of the coldest month, . 


Pop. in 1831, 147; in) 


GIDDING (Sreerre), a parish in Huntingdon- | 


: the circle of Kosten. Pop. 137. 
GIDEA-ELF, a river of Sweden, which rises in 


-reg. of Coblenz, circle of Neuwied. 


m. SE of | 
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the continent by an isthmus about 3 of a league in 

length, but nowhere above 100 paces broad. 
GIENTOFTE, a large village of Denmark, 6 m. 

N of Copenhagen. 'The peasants of this place were 


among the first in the kmgdom who were released- 


from fendal servitude, by Count Bernstorff. 


GIEP, an island of the Pacific, in the E part of 


the archipelago of the Carolines. 
GIER, a small river of France, rising in the Ce- 
vennes, in the dep. of Loire, and flowing into the 


Rhone, on the r. bank, near Givors, after a course 


t 
\ 
t 
t 
| 
‘| 
| 


from SW to NE of about 24 m.—Also a v. of Prus- 
sia, in the reg. of Dusseldorf, circle of Kempen. 
a 186. 
TERACE, See Gerace. | 
GIERALTOWITZ, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Oppeln, circle of Tost. Pop. 620. 
Hi TH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Dusseldorf, circle of Grevenbroich. Pop, 296. 
GIERES, 2 commune of France, in the dep. of 
Isére, cant. and 3m. ESE of Grenoble. Pop. 1,155, 
GIERGA, a village of Bengal, in the prov. and 
207 m. S of Bahar. near the frontiers of Orissa. 
GIERLACHOVO, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Posen, circle of Kroben. Pop. 126,—Also a v. in 


GIERLE’, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the dep. of Antwerp. Pop. 925. “It is wa- 
tered by the Aa. 

GIERSCHHOFEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
Pop. 353. 

GIERSDORF, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the circle of Hirschberg. Pop. 1,316.—Also a ¥. of 
Silesia, in the circle of Lowenberg. Pop. 927.— 


Also a v. of Silesia, in the circle of Goldberg-Hay- — 
|nau. Pop. 411.—Also a vy. in the reg. of 


ppel fl, 


circle of Neisse. Pop. 1,069. 


GIERSHAGEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 


of Arnsberg, circle of Brilon. Pop. 934. 

GIES, or Gressine, a town of Hungary, in the 
palatinate of Kisenburg. It is surrounded with walls, 
has a Catholic church, and is inhabited by the de- 


| secendants of German settlers. In the neighbourhood 


is a castle. . 
GIESELWERDER. a village of Hesse-Cassel, in 


the prov. of Lower Hessen, circle of Hofgeismar, on 


on the |. bank of the Weser. Pop. 823. 
GIESEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Cos- 


lin, circle of Dramburg. Pop. 309.—Also a v. in 


the reg. of Frankfurt, circle of Landsberg. Pop. 
156.—Also a y. in the reg. of Gumbinnen, cirele of 


| Oletsko, Pop. 549. 


GIESENKIRCHEN, a village of Prussia, in the 


| reg. of Dusseldorf, circle of Gladbach. Pop. 384. 


_GIESIM, a considerable town of Nubia, on the 

Rahad river, 110 m. ESE of Sennaar. 
GIESMANNSDORF, a cluster of villages in 

Prussian Silesia, in the circle of Lowenberg-Bunz- 


lau, designated as Ober G., Mittel G., and Nieder 


Pop. 2,005.—Also a similarly divided gronp in 

the reg, of Liegnitz, circle of Sprottan. Pop. 1,180. 
GIESSEN, a bailiwick and town of the shape 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt—The town of G., the 
cap. of Upper Hessen, is situated in N lat. 50° 34’, 
33 m. N of Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the railway 
from Cassel to Frankfort, at an alt. of 430 ft-above’ 


sea-level. It is an old and ill-built place, excepting} | 
three or four ‘broad streets,’ but it has some ¢ 


edifices. It is encircled by two rivers, the Lahn and 
Wieseck, and contains about 800 houses and 9,000 
inhabitants. ‘T 
and their site has been converted into shrubberies) 
and promenades. The town contains 3 squa 
old castle, an arsenal, 3 churehes, an observat 
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university buildings, an hospital, and a house-of-| 
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correction. ‘The university of G. was established in 
1607, and is attended by between 400 and 500 stu- 
dents. The buildings appropriated to its use contain 
lecture-rooms, a library of 25,000 vols., a clinical 
establishment, a laboratory, and museums of natural 
history, arts and sciences, &e. It has become famous 
of late years as a school of chemistry under Baron 
Liebig, who fills its chemical chair. Connected 
with it are an academy for forest-economy, a gallery 
of antiques, an obstetric institute, a botanic garden, 
an observatory, a Normal school, and the Senken- 
berg library, which possesses several scarce MSS. 
G. is the seat of government for Upper Hesse. It 
has little commerce. Its manufactures consist of 
woollen yarns, soap, leather, bijonterie, stocking- 
knitting, and cotton weaving on a small scale. 
GIESSHUBEL, or WoLeEssn1ce, a small town of 
Bohemia, 20 m. ENE of Koniggratz. Pop. 603. 


GIESSHUBEL (Bere), a mining village of Sax- | 


ony, in the circle and 8 m. from Dresden, on the 
Gotslenbe. Iron, copper, and pyrites are wrought in 
the vicinity; and there are mineral springs and baths. 

GIETHOORN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Overyssel, 16 m. N of Zwolle. Pop. 1,570. It is 
environed by marshes and lakes. 

GIEZ-SUR-AUJON, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Marne, cant. of Auberive. Pop. 570. 

GIFFORD, a village of East Lothian, pleasantly 
situated on the E bank of Gifford water, 4 m. 5 of 
Haddington. Pop. 525. It disputes with Hadding- 
ton the honour of being the birth-place of the great 
reformer, John Knox. 

GIFFORD (Movust), a lofty peak and table- 
mountain of Arctic America, on the W side of the 
Mackenzie river, in N lat. 68° 11’, W long. 185° 15°, 

GIFFRE, a river of Savoy, in the prov. of Fan- 


cigny, rising on the Col-de-Taneverge, 3 m. N of 


Buet, and flowing to the Arve, which it Joins near 
Thiez, after a rapid course of about 30 m. 


GIFFUNT, a small town of Naples, in the Princi- 


pato-Citra, 7m. ENE of Salerno. Pop. 750. 

GIFHORN, a town of Hanover, in the en eal 
lity of Liineburg, in a marshy district at the influx 
of the Ise into the Aller, 11 m. N of Brunswick, 
and 14m. E of Zell. Pop. 2,269. 

GIGANTES, a cluster of small islands among the 
Philippines, to the NW of Sebu, in N lat. 11° 34”. 

GIGANTINU (Pesto), the second loftiest peak 
in the Limbara range, in the island of Sardinia, 
It rises, above the v. of Berchidda, to an alt. of 
about 4,300 ft. above sea-level. 

GIGAY, a small inhabited island of the Hebrides, 
on the coast of Inverness-shire, attached to the p. of 
Barra. 3 | 
GIGGLESWICK, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire, 1 m. NW of Settle. Area 15,200 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 3.117; in 1841, 4,134. The village 
stands at the base of a limestone rock, which rises 
300 ft. above it, and from which there 1s a fine pros- 

ct of the adjacent country. About | m. to the 
NW, at the bottom of a high and precipitous cliff 
of limestone and gravel, is a curious reciprocating 
spring, which rises and falls about half-a-yard, some- 
times thrice and sometimes oftener in an hour. Its 
water is cold, clear, and wholesome, and has no 
peculiar taste. In the neighbourhood are several 
good quarries of slate and stone. 

GIGHA, one of the Hebrides, lying off the W 
eoast of Kintyre in Argyleshire, from which it Is 
separated by a channel 3} m. broad, forming the en- 
trance into West Loch Tarbert. It is about 7 m. 
in length and 24 m. in breadth; and contains about 
5,000 acres, 1,500 of which are arable. It has the 
island of Cara on the S, atthe distance of 
about 1} m, On the W side its coast is bold and 
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rocky,. except at each end, where rocks gradually 
extend about half-a-mile out to sea. On the E 
coast there are several points jutting into the sea, 
with low sunken rocks which render the navigation 
dangerous to strangers; but between them are seve- 
ral bays, in which vessels may moor in safety. The 
general appearance of the island is low and flat, ex- 
cept towards the W side and in the middle, where 
the ground rises into mountains of considerable ele- 
vation. The soil is mostly a rich loam, with a mix- 
ture in some places of sand, moss, or clay. With 
Cara itforms a parish. Pop. in 1811, 550; im 1831, 
534; in 1841, 550. The chief employment of the 
inhabitants is in agriculture and fishing, 

GIGLIO (Isona p1), an island on the coast of 
Tuscany, § m. distant from the isthmus of Monte- 
Argentaro, and 17 m. W of Porto-Ercole. It is 8 
m. in length and about 4 m. in breadth; consists of 
hilly ground covered with wood; and is inhabited by 
about 1,200 persons, part of whom cultivate the 
ground, or rear cattle, while others employ them- 
selves in fishing, particularly pilchards. It produces 
a considerable quantity of wine. 

GIGNAC, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Herault, 12 m. SE of Lodeve. Pop. 2,471. 
It has a considerable trade in dried fruits.—The 
cant. of G., comprising 21 com., had a pop. of 15,072 
in 1841.—Also a comnfune in the dep. of Bouches- 
du-Rhone, cant. of Martignes. Pop. 1,509.—Also a 
com. in the dep. of Lot, cant. of Souillac.’ Pop. 1,490. 

GIGNOD, a village of Piedmont, in the prov. and 
3m. NNW of Aosta. Pop. 1,000. 

GIGNY, a town of France, in the dep. of Jura, 
15 m. 8 of Lons-le-Saulnier, on the |. bank of the 
Snran. Pop. 1,051.—Also a hamlet in the dep. of 
Haute-Marne, cant, of Saint-Dizier. Pop. 1,464.— 


Also a commune in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. 


of Sennecey, on ther. bank of the Saone. Pop. 1,046. 
GLIACK, a village of Asia Minor, 60 m. SW of 
Angora, on an affluent of the Ajala or Sangarius. 
GIJON, a seaport of Spain, in the prov. and 1 
m. NNE of Oviedo, situated on a peninsula on the 


| bay of Biseay, in N lat. 44° 56°. The harbour is 


large, well-sheltered, capable of mpl ships of 


any burden, has a good bottom, and though of diffi- 


cult access, is the best frequented in the prov. of As- 
turia. Pop. 6,522. The town contains a school for 
navigation, mineralogy, and mathematics. ‘The en- 
virons prodnce rye, maize, chestnuts, apples, and cy- 
der; and the port has attained consequence by its 
large exports of coal, nuts and chestnuts. Millstones 
also are exported in quantities. There is a consider- 
able import-trade in colonial produce, and fish. 

GIL, an island in the N Pacific ocean, about 14 
m. long and 6 m. broad, between Princess Royal's 
island and Pitt’s archipelago. 

GIL (Sax), a town of New Granada, in the dep. 
of Boyaca, 223 m. NE of Bogota. Pop. 6,000. 

GILA (Rro), a river of California, which takes its 
rise on the W side of the Sierra-Mimbres, or that 
ridge of mountains which in New Spain forms the 
point of separation between the streams that flow 
into the Pacific or the gulf of California, and those 
which flow into the gulf of Mexico. It discharges 
itself into the gulf of California, just below the 
Colorado, after a W course of nearly 400 m. Ma- 


_jor Emory, who struck this river in about N lat. 32° 


50’, W long. 108° 45’, says, “Some hundred yards 
before reaching this river, the roar of its waters made 
us understand that we were to see something differ- 
ent from the Del Norte. Its section, where we 
struck it, 4,347 ft. above the sea, was 50 ft. wide, 


and an average of 2 ft. deep. Clear and swift, ig 


came bouncing from the great mountains which ap-~ 
peared to the N about GU m. distant, We crossed‘ 
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the river, its large round pebbles and swift current 
eausing the mules to tread warily. The growth of 
trees and weeds was very luxuriant; the trees chiefly 

cotton-wood, a new sycamore, mesquite, pala, a few 

cedars, and one or two larch, There were some 

grape and hop vines. After going a few miles, cross- 

ing and recrossing the river a dozen times, it was 

necessary to leave its bed toavoidacanon. This led 

us over a very broken country, traversed by huge | 
dykes of trap and walls of basalt. The ground was 

literally covered with the angular fragments of these 

hard rocks. From one of these peaks we had an ex- 

tended view of the country in all directions. The 

mountains run from NW to SE, and rise abruptly 

from the plains in long narrow ridges resembling trap 

dykes on a great scale. These chains seem to ter- 

minate at a certain distance to the 5S, leaving a level 

road, from the Del Norte about the 32d parallel W 

to the Gila. The mountains were of voleanic rock 

of various colours. feldspathic granite, and red sand- 

stone, with a dip to the northwest, huge hills of a 

conglomerate of angular and rounded tragments of 

quartz, basalt, and trap, cemented by a substance | 
that agrees well with the description I have read of 

the puzzolana of Rome.” Some days’ march below 

this point, the valley “presents an inhospitable look; 

the mountains of trap, granite, and red sandstone, 

in irregular and confused stmta. but generally dip- | 
ping sharply to the south, cluster close together; and 

one ignorant of the ground could not tell from what | 
direction the river came, or in what direction it flowed 
onwards to its mouth. The valley, not more than 
300 ft. from base to base of these perpendicular 
mountains, is deep, and well grown with willow, cot- 
ton-wood, and mesquite. At several places, perpen- | 
dicular walls of trap dyke projected from the oppo- ; 
site side of the river, giving the idea that the river | 
waters had once been dammed up, and then liberated ! 
by the blow of a giant; for the barrier was shattered 
—not worn away.” The G. joins the Colorado nearly 
at right angles in N lat. 32° 43’. Almost before en- 
tering this canon, in descending the G., its sea-green 
waters are lost in the chrome-coloured hue of the 
Colorado. For a distance of 3 or 4 m. below the 
junction, the river is perfectly straight, and about | 
600 tt. wide; and up at least to this point, there is 

little doubt that the Colorado is always navigable for | 
steamboats. Above, the Colorado is full of shifting 
sandbars, but is, no doubt, to a great extent suscep- 
tible of navigation. The G., at certain stages, might 
be navigated perhaps up to the Pimos village, and 
pomibly with small flat boats at all stages of water. 
dear the junction of the two rivers, on the N side, are 
the remains of an old Spanish church, built in the 
early part of the 17th cent., by the renowned mission- 
ary, Father Kino. ‘The mission was eventually sacked 
by the Indians, and the inhabitants all murdered or 
driven off. It will probably yet be the seat of a city | 
of wealth and importance, most of the mineral and 
fur regions of a vast extent of country being drained | 
by the two rivers. The stone butte through which 
they have cut their passage is not more than 1 m. 
in length. The Gila once flowed to the S, and the 
Colorado to the N of this butte, and the point of 
janction was below. What freak of nature united 

their efforts in forcing the butte, is difficult to say, | 
During freshets, it is probable the rivers now discharge 
their surplus waters through these old channels. 

GILACAN, one of the Philippine islands, N of 
Catanduanes, in N lat. 14° 26". 

GILAD (JeBet), a mountain range of Syria, in 
the pash. of Damascus, N of Szalt or Assalt, in about 
NW lat. 32° 7°. At its W extremity, where it takes | 
the name of Jebel-Osha, is a mosque containing a 











watered by a stream which flows into the I 








long, and 3 ft. broad, which is exhibited as that of 


Joshua. From this spot the view is characterized 
by Lord Lindsay as by far the grandest he had yet 
seen in the Holy Land, stretching from Riha near 
Jericho, as far N as Besan or Bethshan, with the 


| Jordan and the lofty mountains beyond it. 


GILBERT’S ISLANDS, a proup on the SW 
coast of Tierra-del-Fuego, in 8 lat. 55° 13’—Also a 
group in the Mulgrave archipelago, in N lat. 1° 20° 

GILBOA, a village in Broome township, in Sco- 
harie co., in the state of New York, U.&., 51 m. 
W of Albany. Pop. 200. 

GILCRUG, a parish of Cumberland, 5 m. N of 
Cockermouth. Area 1.750 acres. Pop. 464. 

GILDAS-DES-BOTS (Satst), a town of France, 
in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 11 m. NW 
of Savenay. Pop. 1386. ~ 

GILDAS-DE-RUIS. (Saist), a commune. of 
Franee, in the dep. of Morbihan, cant. of Sarzean, 
10 m. SSW of Vannes. Pop. 1,182. The cele- 
Sees Abelard was superior of a Benedictine abbey 
nere. 

GILDERSOME, a township in the W. BR. of 
Yorkshire, 5 m. SW of Leeds. Pop. 1,917. . 

GILDONE, a small town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Sannio, 4m. from Campobasso. Pop. 2,300, 

GILEAD, a township in Oxford co., in the state 
of Maine, U. 8., 71m. W of Augusta. Pop, 818,— 
Also a vy. in Tolland co., in 
Hartford.—Also a township in Marion co., in Ohio. 
Pop. 1,150.—Also a village in Wood co., in Ohio, 
136 m. NW of Columbus, on the Maumee river. 
Pop. 200,—Also a v. in Branch co., in Michigan, 128 
m. WSW of Detroit. Pop. 214. 

GILES, a county in the W part of the state of 
Virginia, U.S. Area 935 sq. m. The surface is 
elevated and mountainous. Pop. 5,397. Its cap. is 
Parisburg-—Also a co. in the S part of the state of 


Tennessee. Area 600 sq. m. Pop. 21,494. The 


cap. is Pulaski. 

GILES (Sr.), or Stow Sr. Gites, a parish of 
Devonshire, 3 m. SE of Great Torrington. Area 
3,000 acres. Pop. 275. 

GILES IN THE FIELDS (8r.), a parish of Mid- 
dlesex, 14 m. NW of St. Paul’s, in the centre of the 
metropolis. Pop. in 1841, 37,311. 

GILES-ON-THE-HEATH (Sarst), a parish in 
Devonshire, 5 m. NNE of Launceston, Area 3,280 
acres. Pop. 375. 

GILESTONE, a parish in Glamorganshire, 4 m. 
W of Cowbridge. Pop. in 1831, 62; in 1841, 43. 

GILFORD, a small town in the p. of Tullylish, 
co. Down, on the river Bann, 3} m. SE of Porta- 
down. Pop. 643. 

GILFORD, a township and village in Belknap 
co., in the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 38 m. N 
of Concord. Pop. 2,072. 

GILGE, a large fishing-village of E. Prussia, in 
the circle of Labiau, on the Kurische-haf, at the 
mouth of a small stream of the same name, 28 m. 
NW of Konigsberg. 

GILGEN. See ert. 

GILGENAU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Konigsberg, circle of Ortelsburg. Pop. 235. 

GILGENBURG, a small town of E. Prussia, be-. 


tween two small lakes, in the reg. and 90 m. 5 of 


Kénigsberg, circle of Osterode. Pop. in 1837, 1,123. 
GILGHIT, a district of N. India, lying between 
Little Tibet on the E, and Chitral on the ,» and 
the r. bank, in abont 35° 23’ N lat. 
GILHOC, a commune of France, in the dep, 6f 
Ardeche, cant, of La Mastre, Pop. 1,461. all ot 
GILIBANTA, a small island in the Eastern 
near the coast of Cumbava, in S lat. 8° 22’, 
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GILION. an island in the Eastern seas, abont 30 
m. in circumf., lying off the E end of Madura island, 
in § lat. 6° 25” 
m. in breadth. 

GILL, a picturesque lake on the mutual border 
of cos, Sligo and Leitrim, from 2 to 54 m. E by 8 of 
Sligo, It has a slender oval form, extending E and 
W, and measures about 4 m, in extreme length. and 
13m. in extreme breadth. It receives its chief supply 
of water from the Bonnet river in Leitrim, and dis- 
charges its superfluence by the Garogue river to the 
town and harbour of Sligo. Along the S shores, the 
finely-wooded hills rise abruptly from the water's 
edge to an elevation of about 800 ft.; on the N and 
W sides, the boundaries are less elevated. ‘The ele- 
vation of the lake above low water is 20 ft. 


GILL, a township in Franklin co., in the state of 


Massachusetts, 98 m. W by N of Boston, on the W 
side of Connecticut river. Pop. 798. 

GILLADARL a river of Assam, which descends 
from the Naga mountains, and falls into the Dill- 
khiri, abont 15 m. above its mouth, after a course of 
ay 


20 m. 

GILLAMOOR, a township in the p. of Kirby 
Moorside, N. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m. NE of Helmsley. 
Pop. in 1851, 179; in 1841, 214. 3 

GILLANDWIRGSZEN, a village of Prussia, in 
the reg. of Gambinnen, circle of Tilsit. Pop. 209. 

GILLEBOVANG, an island off the E coast of 
Java, in § lat. T° 27’. 

GILLEMALLE’, a village of Ceylon, situated on 
a wentle elevation round which the Kaln-ganga flows, 
on the road from Ratnapura to the Peak, and within 
44 m. of the last inhabited spot on this track. It ts 
famous for its betel. \ 

GILLESEE STRAIT. See Arias Srratr. 


GILLES, a commune of France, in the dep. of | 
| Scotland. 


valley of the Irthing, which here contracts itself to a 


Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Rochefort. Pop. 2,018. 
GILLES (Sarxt), a commnane of France, in the 

dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Mordelles. Pop. 1,436. 

—Also a canton and small town of Belgium in E. 


Flanders, 21 m. NE of Ghent. Pop. 3,590,—Also a— 


vy. in S. Brabant, 2 m. S of Brussels. 

GILLES-LES-BOIS (Saist), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Pont- 
neux. Pop. 1,004. 

GILLES-LES-BOUCHERIES (Satst), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of Gard, 
arrond. of Nismes.—The cant., comprising 2 com., 
had a pop. of 7,623 in 1841.—The town, situated on 
the canal running from Beaneaire to Aigues-Mortes, 
12 m. SSE of Nismes, had a pop. of 5,635. It has a 
considerable trade in wine and brandy. 

GILLES-PLIGEAUX (Satst), a commune of 


thoe. Pop. 1,142. 

GILLES-SUR-VIC (S.st), a canton, commune, 
and port of France, in the dep. of Vendée, arrond. 
of Les Sables.—The cant., comprising 16 com., had 
a pop. of 11,673 in 1841.—The town is situated on 
the Vie, at its confluence with the Jaunay. Pop. 
1.016. It possesses 40 vessels of an aggregate ton- 
et ast 497 tons, and has an active fishing-trarle. 

ILLES-WAES (Sarst), a commune and town 
of Belgium, in tne prov. of E. Flanders, 16 m. N. of 
- Termonde. Pop. 5.851. 

GILLESAY, one of the 
tween Lewis and N. Uist. 

GILLET, one of the 
Paon, in 5 lat. 16° 32". 

GILLEW’S BAY, an indentation on the,S coast 
of the island of St. Christopher, 2m. W of Basseterre. 

GILLING, a township, parish, and village, in 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. NNE of Richmond. 
Aree of p. 8,799 acres. Pop. 1,618. The v. was 


smaller Hebrides, be- 


Fiji group, to the E of 
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It ia about 9 m. in length, and 6) 


village. was built for the defence of the Medway, and 


IL, to prevent the Dutch from sailing up the Med- 


France, in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Bo- | 





ee 
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formerly a considerable place, and has a castle in its 
vicinity, the seat of the Fairfax family. 
GILLINGHAM, a parish and village in Dorset- 
shire. Area of p. 7,220 acres. Pop. 3,661. The vil- 
lage is situated 44 m. NW of Shaftesbury, near Gil- 
lingham forest. It has some mills for throwing silk; 
but the chief business of the place arises from the 
pasture lands and dairies in the vicinity—Also a 
parish and town of Kent, near Chatham. Area of 
p. 3,660 acres. Pop, in 1851, 6,734; in 184], 6,059. 
‘The town is pleasantly situated on an eminence, near 
the banks of the Thames and Medway, 14m. ENE 
of Chatham. It is inhabited principally by persons 
belonging to the dock-yard, or who have retired from 
the service. The streets are wide, and remarkably 
clean. Previous to the rapid rise of Chatham, G. 
was a place of importance, and its harbour a princi- 
pal_naval station. G. fort, a little to the NE of the 


the Chatham dock-vard and navy, by Charies L; 
bnt was found insufficient, in the reign of Charles 


{ 
: 
| 
‘ 
: 
: 
way to the verv front of Upnor castle, below Bromp- ; 
ton. It was afterwards eularged, and the whole } 
vicinity well fortified. G. was at one time the resi- 
dence of the primate of all England. The founda- 
tion of the archiepiscopal palace is still visible—Also | 
a parish of Norfolk, 14 m. NNW of Beccles. Area 
1,990 acres. Pop, 484, j 
GILLORI, an island on the coast of W. Alabama, - ; 
divided from Danphin island by a narrow channel | 
through which a boat may pass with difficulty. Be- 
tween G, and the mainland, on the W side of Mo- 
bile river, there is a chain of small islands, through 
which is a passage of only 4 ft. 
GILLSLAND, a watering place of England. in 
Cumberland, 18 m. NE of Carlisle, on the borders of } 
It is beantifully situated in the romantic | 
| 


deep and narrow glen. The spring, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, but not disagreeable to the taste, 
is very efficacious in entaneous disorders. At a small 
distance, in the moor, is another spring, a chalybeate. 

GILLY, a small town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, near the French frontier, 3 tn. E by N of 
Charleroy. Pop. of cant., 6,392; of town, 1.100,— 
Also a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of Vaud, 
21m. NNE of Geneva. 

GILMA. See Gema. 

GILMANTON, a township of the state of New | 
Hampshire, U. §., in Strafford co., 19 m, NE of Con- | 
cord. i 

GILMER, a county in the N part of the state of 
Georgia, U.S. Area G80sq.m. Pop. 2,596. 

GILMERTON, a parish and village of Mid-Lo- | 
thian, 4 m. 8 of Edinburgh. Pop. 942, mostly em- | 
ployed in collieries and limeworks. 

GILMORTON, a parish of Leicestershire, 3 m. | 
NNE of Lutterworth. Area 2,839 acres. Pop. 866. | 

GILOLO, one of the Molncea islands, in the East- 
ern seas, separated from Celebes by the Molucea | 
passage, and from Ceram by Pitt’s passage. Itis of | 
an extremely irregular form, consisting of a long | 
mainland, extending between the parallels of 0° 50’ 
S, and 3° 10’ N, in length 220 m., with two large 


| peninsulas, divided from each other by a deep bay, 


projecting from its E side. On the N and S ofthese ; 
bays the land forms other two peninsulas, so that the |< 
island may be satd—like Celebes—to consist of four | 
ninsulas, separated from each other by deep bays. ; 
ts superficies has been estimated at 6,500 sq. m. 
Oxen, buffaloes, goats, deer, and wild hogs abound; 
but there are few sheep. ‘The sago tree furnishes t 4 
inhabitants with their chief subsistence: bnt mee 
also extensively enltivated. This island likewise 
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duces nutmegs and cloves; but under the influence; GIMSHEIM, or Gniestem, a large village of 


of the Dutch, the trees which produced these spices 


were rooted out in all places near the sea-coast, or | 21 m. NW of Worms, 
The trade with the | 


to which there was easy access, 
neighbouring islands was also discouraged, in order 
to prevent the smuggling of spices, and the natives 
were even forbidden to manufacture cloth. The 


town of Osga, situated on the 5 side of the great bay of 


that name, in N lat. 0° 45’, affords every convenience 
for ships touching at the island, either for water, pro- 
visions, timber, spars, or other articles. There are 
several villages in this bay. The imports consist 
principally of opium, coarse cutlery, piece goods, 
china ware, and iron; the exports are spices, beche- 
de-mer, edible birds’ nests, tortoise shell, pearls, gold 
dust, cattle, horses, sheep, and sago. Near the W 
coast are scattered several small islands, of which the 
best known are Ternate and Tidor. The most re- 
markable capes are those of Cocoanut at the S ex- 
tremity, and Salaway on the NE, 


GILOWITZ, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of | 


Oppeln, circle of Pless. Pop. 137. 

GILP (Locu), a small arm of the sen, running off 
from Loch-Fyne, in Argyleshire, in a NW direction. 

GILRATH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Aachen, circle of Geilenkirchen. Pop. 468. 

GILSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Aachen, circle of Schleiden. Pop. 172. 

GILSTONE, a parish in Herts, 3 m. WSW of 
Sawbridgeworth. Area 920 acres. Pop. 246. 

GILSUM, a township in Cheshire co., in the state 
of New Hampshire, U. 8., 56 m. WSW of Concord. 
Pop. 656. 

GILWE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and circle 
of Marienwerder. Pop. 229. 

GILZEN, a large village of Holland, in N. Bra- 
bant, 8m, SE of Breda. Pop. 1,850, 

GIMAR, a village of the island of Cuba, G m. E 
of Havannah. 


GIMBREDE, a village of France, in the dep. of | 


Gers, cant. and 4m. NNW of Miradoux. Pop. 741. 

GIMEL, a village of France, in the dep. of Cor- 
reze, cant. and 4 m. NE of Tulle, near the Mentune. 
Pop. 911. 

GIMES, or Grmes, a village of Hungary, in the 
com. and 7 m. NE of Neutra. 

GIMEUX, a village of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
rente, cant. and 6m. SW of Cognac, on the r. bank 
ofthe Ne. Pop. 373. 


GIMIGLIANO-INFERIEUDRE, a village of Na- | 


ples, in Calabria-Ultra 2da, district and 12 m. E of 
Nicastro, on the r. bank of the Corace. 
GIMIGNANO (San), a commune and town of 


Tuscany, in the comp. and 21 m. SSW of Florence. | 


Pop. 5,818, 

GIMINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. N of 
North Walsham. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. 383. 

GIMLITZ, a small river of Upper Saxony, circle 
of the Erzgebirge, which falls into the Freyburg 
Mulda. 

GIMMEL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Breslau, circle of Oels. Pop. 461. 

GIMMENDORYF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Konigsberg, bail. of Reidenburg. Pop. 236. 

Rte a small town of Darfur, 40 m. NW of 
Cobbeh. 


GIMONE, a river of France, in Gascony, which | 


rises among the Pyrenees, near Villemur, and falls 
into the Garonne near Castel-Sarrazin, after a course 
of 75 m. from SSW to NNE. 

GIMON'T, a town of France, in the dep. of Gers, 
17 m. E of Auch, on the r. bank of the Gimoune. 
Pop. 2,071. It has numerous cattle fairs. 

GIMNE’'E, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur. Pop. 512. 
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_Hesse-Darmstadt, formerly in the Lower Palatinate, 


Pop. 1,500. 

GIN ASEROIS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Var, arrond. of Brignolles, 12 m. NW of Barjols. 
Pop. 850. , 

GINCLA, a village of France, in the dep. of Ande, 
cant. and 7 m. ENE of Roquefort. Pop, 180, 

GINDERICH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Dusseldorf, circle of Geldem. Pop. 310. 

GINDLINGEN, a large village of Baden, 1 m. EK 
by 5 of Old Brisach. 

GINDORF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Treves, circle of Bitburg. Pop. 321. 

GINDURA, a small village of Ceylon, 3m. NW 
of Galle, on the Gindura-ava, which intersects the 
district of Gangebodde, and is navigable for small 
boats as hich as Hiniduwa, 

GINEBROSA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov 
of Saragossa, 8m. S of Alcaniz. Pop..700. 

GINES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 4m. 
NW of Seville. Pop. 1,244. 

GINESIO (Say), a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. and 15m. SSW of Macerata. Pop. 1,560. 

GINESTAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 27 


-m. W of Tarragona, near the |. bank of the Ebro. 


Pop. 896, 

GINEST AS, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Aude, on the great canal of Languedoc, 9 m. NW 
of Narbonne. Pop. 540, 

GINETA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Chinchilla, 12 m. NNW of Albacete, on the road 
from Madrid to Valentia. 

GINETZ, or Grvz, a large village of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Berann, near Hostomiez, on the 1, bank 
of the Littawka. Here are iron-mines. 

GINGA, a territory of Lower Guinea, in the king- 
dom of Angola, watered by the Cobije, an affluent 
the Coanza. Its cap. is Cabaca, in 5 lat. 8°. 

GINGELOM, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg. Pop. 511. 

GINGENS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Vand, district and 15 m. NNW of Lyon.—Also a 
v. of Wurtemberg, on the Fils, 4m. NNW of Geis- 


ling. 

GINGER, one of the small Virgin isles, in the W. 
Indies, between the Round rock on the N. and 
oe island on the §, in N lat. 18° 24/, W long. 
bE” BO", 

GINGERAH, a fortified island on the W coast of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Aurungabad, district of 
Calliani, at the mouth of a river on the bank of 


which is situated the town of Dada Bays re, 5) 
m. SSE of Bombay. ‘This place is celebrated in his- 


tory, first. as being one of the stations of the flect 
commanded by the Siddees or Abyssinians, in the 
service of the kings of Bijapore, who deserted with 
their ships in 1661 to Aurungzebe; and also for witli- 
standing a long siege by the Mahratta chief Seraji, 
after he had got possession of the town by stratagem. 

GINGI, a district of India, in the Carnatic, situ- 
ated between the 12th and 13th parallels of N lat., 
and bounded on the E by the sea. ‘The English had 
factories established here in the middle of the 17th 
cent. It is now comprehended in the § division of 


| the Arcot collectorship.—The celebrated fortress of 


G., capital of the above district, stands on a stupen- 
dous rock, 80 m. SW of Madras, in N lat, 12° 15" 


18”. It is impregnable by the ordinary modes of 
attack, and has therefore 
}ambition to the contending powers in 


en always an object of | 
It is said to have been built by kings of the Chola™ j| 


dynasty, and to have been completely repaired an 
| stren gthened by the Naik of Tanjore so early as 1442,.).1! 
| It was successively strengthened by the Mahommme= 7h 
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dan kings of Bejapore, the Mahrattas, and the Mo- 
guls; but was taken by surprise from the latter by 
the French, in 1750, and retaken by capitulation in 


April 1761, by the English. Like all the other hill- | 


forts of India, it is very unhealthy, on which account 
it is, during peace, only garrisoned by a small num- 
ber of native troops. 

GINGIRO, or ZENDERO, a country of Africa, situ- 
ated to the 5 of Abyssinia, known only by the tra- 
vels of Fernandez, a Portuguese. It is watered by 
a river called the Zcbeh. The monarchy is said to 
be elective, 

GINGOULPH (Sats), a small town of Sardinia, 
on the lake of Geneva, divided by the river Morges 
into two parts, one of which is in Savoy, and the 
other in the Valais. Pop. 598. It stands at the 
foot of a rugged mountain called the Dent d’Hoche, 
which has an alt. of 6,020 ft. above the level of the 
lake. A magnificent road, cut out of the rock, was 
made by the French government between Evian and 
Saint Gr. 

GINGST, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of Po- 
merania, 11 m. NNE of Stralsund, on the W side of 
the island of Rugen. Pop. 3,000, chiefly linen 
weavers. 

GININTREAU, a commune of Belgium, in the 

roy. of Hainault, dep. of Ghoy. Pop, 158. 

GINISTRETTO, a village of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. of Urbino-et-Pesaro, 12 m. NE of Urbino. 

GINNIKEN, a village of Holland, in N. Brabant, 
1m. SE of Breda, on the r. bank of the Merk. 
Pop. 700. 

INNIS, or Daesses. a village of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pash. and 72 m. W of Erzerum, on the r. bank 
of the Euphrates. 


GINOLES, a village of France, in the dep. of | 


Aude, cant. and 2 m. SW of Quillan. Pop. 350. 
There are mineral springs here. 


GINOSA, a village of Naples, in the prov. of | | 
| inthe prov. of Sannio, 6 m. NE of Campobasso. Pop. 
oF 


Otranto, 27 m. WNW of Tarento. 

GIGEL. an island of Denmark, in the bail. and 6 
m. W of Aalborg. 
_GIOFA (Et), a small town of Arabia, 110 m. 5 
of Medina, 


GIOGO, a monntain of Italy, between Florence | 


and Bologna; considered the highest point of the 
Apennines. 

GLOI, a town of Naples, in Principato-Citra, 6 m. 
NW of Il Vallo. Pop. 1,500. 

GIOJA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Bari, 
21 m. E of Altamura.—Also a town of Abruzzo- 
Ultra 2da, 18 m. SE of Avezzano. Pop. 1,500,— 
Also a town of Calabria-Ultra Ima, in the cant, and 
18 m. N of Palmi. Pop. 1,377. 

GIOJOSA, a town of Naples, in Calabria- Ultra 
Ima, 8 m. NE of Gerace. Pop. 4.360. 

GIOJOSA NUOVA, a town of Sicilv. on the W 
side of the gulf of Patti, on the N coast of the island, 
at the foot of the mountain on which the old and 
now deserted G. is built. The site is unhealthy, 

GIORGIEVSK. Sce Givacevo. 

GIORGIO (Sax), a village of Austrian Lom- 


bardy, in the prov. and 4 m, SE of Verona, on the r. 


bank of the Adige.—Also a town of Naples, in Ca- 
labria-Citra, 12 m. W of Rossano. Pop. 1,100.— 


Palmi. Pop. 2,543.—Also a town of Principato- 
Citra, 4 m. NW of Salerno. Pop. 2.300.—Also a 
village in the Terra-di-Lavoro, 18 m, NE of Gaeta, 
near the r. bank of the Garigliano. Pep. 819.—Also 
a town in the Terra-d’Otranto, 9 m. E of ‘Tarento. 
Pop. 1,250.—Also a neat and thriving town of Pied- 
mont, situated between two small streams near the 
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| near Monte-Gargano. 


GIORGIO-CANAVESE (San), a town of the 
Sardinian states, in the prov. of Turin, 12 m. SSW 
of Ivrea, 

GIORGIO-DI-LOMELLINA (Sax), a town of 
the Sardinian states, in the division and 21 m. SSE 
of Novara, near the r. bank of the Arbogna. Pop. 


2,000, 
GIORGIO-LA-MOLINARA (Sax), a consider- 

able town of Naples, in the prov. of Principato- 

Ultra, 3m. SE of Benevento. Pop. 4,000. 
GIORNICO, or Insis, a town of Switzerland, in 


| the cant. of the Ticino, in the lower valley of Leven- 
tina. It is well built, and stands in a fertile district, 


at an alt. of 1,100 ft. above the level of the sea, 


and 460 ft, above Lago Maggiore: but even at this 
height it is surrounded by mountains. In 1478, a 


Milanese army was defeated here by a very inferior 
body of Swiss. 

GIOUX, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Creuse, cant. of Gentioux, 10 m. 5 of Aubusson. 
ay 1,546, 

IOVANNI (San), a small town of Tuseany, in 
the prov. and 27 m. SE of Florence, near the Arno. 
Pop. 3,806,—Also a v. of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra 
2da, G m. E of Tropes. 

GIOVANNI-DI-BRENZON «(Saw), a village of 
Austrian Lombardy, in the prov. and 21 m. NNW 
of Verona, on the E bank of the Lago-di-Garda. 
Pop. 420, 

GIOVANNI-IN-CARICO (Sax), a town of 
Naples, in the Terra-di-Lavoro, 21 m. N of Gacta, 
on the r. bank of the Garighano. 

GIOVANNI-IN-CROCE (Sas), a town of Ans- 
trian Lombardy, in the prov, and 18 m. E of Cre- 
mona. Pop. 1,360. : 

GIOV AN NI-IN-FIORE (Sax), a town of Naples, 
in Calabria-Citra, 22 m. E of Cosenza, at the con- 
fluence of the Arno and the Neto. Pop. 5,150. 

GIOVANNI-IN-GALDO (Sax), a town of Naples, 


2,500. 

GIOV ANNI-IN-PERSICETO (Sax), a town of 
the Papal states, in the leg. and 12 m. NNW of Bo- 
logna, on the Canal-de-Ceato, Top. 6,793. 

GIOV ANNI-ROTONDO (Sas), a town of Naples, 
in the prov. of Capitanata, 20 m. E of San-Severo, 

Pop. 4,500. 

GIOVE, a town of the Papal states. in the deleg, 
and 27 m. SW of Spoleto, near the 1. bank of the 
Tiber. | 

GIOVEN AZZO, a town on the FE. coast of Naples, 
in the prov. and 12 f1. WNW of Bari. Pop. 6,000. 
It is defended by a castle, and contains 4 churches, 
4 convents, and a cathedral, being an archbishop's 
see united to that of Terlizzi. Pop. 5,500. It pre- 
sents a. curious appearance at a distance, being sur- 
rounded by high walls of rustic architecture, behind 


which rise, in a narrow space. houses and lofty towers 


with flat tops. Its streets are narrow, dark, and 
dirty, and rendered still more gloomy by being fre- 
quently crossed by heavy archways; but they con- 
tain a few good-looking honses. 

GIOVENCO, a river of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo Ultra 2da, rising near San Sebastiano; 


| passing Pescina;: and flowing into Lake Fucino by 3 
Also a town of Calabria-Ultra Ima, 15 m. ENE of | 


embouchnres. after a course from SE to NW of 15 m. 
GIPARANA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Mato-Grosso, rising in the Serra-Parecis, and flow- 
ing into the Madeira on the r. bank.. 
GIPPING, a parish of Suffolk, 3 m. NNE of 
Stowmarket. Area 900 acres. Pop. 93. 


GIPPS LAND, a district of Australia, forming » 
the easternmost portion of Victoria or Port Philip. 


river Orco, 6 m. NW of Chivasso.—Also a small | district, and separated from Port Philip Proper yb 


town in the island of Gozzo. 
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extremity of the Australian continent; and extends 
from Wilson’s promontory to Cape Howe; being 
bounded towards the S by the coast-line between 
these two headlands; towards the NE by the boun- 
dary of New South Wales Proper, which is supposed 
to run along a line drawn from Cape Howe NW till 
it strikes Mount Kosciusko in the Australian Alps; 
to the NW by the Snowy monntains or Australian 
Alps; and to the W by the Dividing range, ter- 
minating in Wilson’s promontory. This region of 
Australia is characterised by its bold physical fea- 
tures. Vast forests and continuous mountain-ranges 
here alternate with tracts of a fine open grassy coun- 
try resembling in some respects the lightly timbered 
pastures of the Western district, but in general more 
moist, and enjoying a cooler climate. The lofty 
peaks of the Australian Alps, thickly clad with the 
winter's snow, long resist here the warmth of the 
advancing spring, and even the powerful rays of a 
summer's sun. Mount Kosciusko, the principal of 
this extensive group, attains to an elevation of 6,500 
ft. above sea-level, and commands a view unsurpassed 
in this region for extent and wild stupendous gran- 
deur. From the flanks of these ranges the chief 
rivers of SE Australia take their rise. The adapta- 
tion of this part of the country for the depasturing 
of cattle has already spread the herds of the colonists 
over all the extent of its available surface hitherto 
explored. The discovery of the fine pastures of Gipps 
Land appears to have been made only so late as the 
beginning of 1840; in the first instance by a Mr. 
M‘Millan; but the district was shortly afterwards 
more thoroughly explored and made known by Connt 
Strzelecki. The name of Caledonia Australis, im- 
posed by the first discoverer, has given way before 
the present less euphonions designation bestowed by 
Strzelecki in honour of the late governor of the co- 
lony.—* There are three descriptions of land in this 
district: the first consisting of poor sandy soil, and 


miserable scrub; the second of open forest, forming | 


good pasture-land; and the third of land of the first 
quality for cultivation. Of the first description con- 
sists the country extending from Lake King towards 
Cape Howe, and the land generally along the sea- 
coast. The higher mountains are also for the most 
part covered with a dense scrub, growing on masses 
of disintegrated granite or sand. Of the second 
description consists the back country generally, to- 
wards the base of the mountains that hem in this 
district; while the third description comprises the 
rich alluvial land within 2 or 3m. of the rivers, and 
a belt of country generally along the lakes, varying 


at the N extremity of Lake King, to Port Albert. 
Of this third description. a large portion consists of 
beautiful rich alluvial flats, unencumbered with tim- 
ber, and ready for the plough. The whole extent of 
this description of land cannot be less than 500 sq. 


m., or 320,000 acres, and it probably exceeds that | 


quantity very considerably. The whole of this land 


possesses, moreover, the singular qualitv—at least | 


for Australia—of heing qnite close to navigable wa- 
ter. In short, the district of Gipps Land is unques- 
tionably one of the finest fields for an agricultural 
population in the colony. From its vicinity to the 
Snowy mountains and the southern const. it is blessed 
with abundance of rain; and the climate, although 
mild and genial for a European constitution, is con- 
siderably colder than that of New 8. Wales.” ‘The 
lakes are quite fresh in winter, and the rivers gre 
always so; but in February and March—correspond- 


ing to Augnst and September in Enrope—the lakes | 


have been observed to be brackish, though the water 
is always fit for stock, and good water can be got at 
any place by sinking for it—The country between 
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| the Jake and Port Albert is level, or so gently wmdu- 


lating that von can hardly observe any change of 
level; it is chiefly covered with timber; and on the 
sandy ground stringy bark of large size abounds, 
with a great deal of wattle and lightwood, and some 
onm. IT would sav,” adds Dr. Lang, “no part of the 
colony is hetter adapted for railways, were the conn- 
try settled, than from the Lake to Port Albert; and 
the harbour there is safe and good for vessels draw- 
ing not more than 13 ft. water. There are man 

safe harbours in Corner Inlet, but they are of no 
avail, the surrounding country being totally useless. 
and likely to remain so for generations to come— 
being chiefly salt marshes covered with samphire, 
and having no other sign of vegetation.” The pop. 


-of G., when Dr. Lang wrote, was about 900 Euro- 


peans, and about three times that number of abori- 
gines. The latter are shy, strong, and active. The 


greater proportion of the settlers were Scotch, a few 


English, and only two Irish.—The live stock within 
the limits of the district on Ist January 1849 was as 
follows: horses, 1.070; horned cattle, 37.985; pigs, 
500; sheep, 193,961;—but the stock returned as on 
Ist January 1850, showed a diminution on all these 
items. 

GIRAGLITA, a small island off the NE coast of 
Corsica, about 2 m. long and as many broad, in N 


lat. 43° 1° 41%, 








GIRALTA, a mountainous district of Abvssinia, 
in the centre of Tigré, between Temben and Enderta. 

GIRAMA, a river of Asia Minor, which falls into 
the Erminak, 80 m. NW of Kelendri. | 

GIRAN, a town of Algiers, anciently called Arina, 
45 m. SE of Oran. 4, 

GIRANA, a town of Abvssinia, in the prov. of 
Amhara, 50 m. NW of Gonduar, on the route to 
Sennaar. ‘ 

GIRAPETRA, a ¢mall ruinous town on the SE 
coast of the island of Candia, 16 m. SW of Sitia. __ 

GIRAR, a fortress of Hindostan, in the proy. of 
Malwa, in N Jat. 24° 29’, 

GIRARD, a township of Pennsylvania, U. 5., in 
Erie co.. 264 m. NW of Harrisburgh. Pop. 5,660,— 
Also a township in Branch co.,in Michigan. Pop. 452. 

GIRARD (Cor pe), @ pass in the Graian Alps, 18 
m. NE of Mont Cenis, at the sources of the Sture 


-and the Arc, in N lat. 45° 23". 


GIRARDEAU (Care), a district in the SE part 
of Missouri, U. S., which extends along the W bank 


of the Mississippi, for about 30 m. from Tiwappati- 


bottom to Apple-creek. Area 864sq.m. Pop. 9,359. 


Its cap. is Jackson. 
from 5 to 20 m. in breadth, from the Tanhean river, | 


GIRBE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the r. bank 
of the Nile, 26 m. N of Syene. 

GIRBIGSDORF, a group of 3 villages, in Prussia, 
in the reg. of Liegnitz and circle of Gorlitz, distin- 


guished as Nieder G., Mittel G., and Ober G., and 


having a united pop. of 1,040 in 1837.—There are 


also 2 v.s in the same reg., and circle of Sprottean, —} 


known as Nieder and Ober G., with a joint pop. in 
1887. of 740. 


GIRDLENESS, a promontory on the FE coast of ty 


Kincardine, forming the S point of the entrance of 
the river Dee, 2m. 8S of Aberdeen. It is the EF ex- 
tremity of the Grampians. It has a lighthouse, in N 
lat. 57° 8°. W long. 2° 3’. furnished with refractors 
and reflecting zones of polished glass, pe # 
GIRGEH, a province of Upper Egypt, to the NW 
of the prov. of Thebes, and of: of that of Siut, and 
extending along the Nile from Maraghat to Marachi, 
a distance of about 70 m.—Its cap., of the samie 
name, 250 m. SSE of Cairo, 60 mi W of 'Th 
is situated about a 4 m. from the |. bank of the Ni 
and is nearly 2m. im compass. Pop. from 7,000 
10,000. ‘Ihe architecture is modern and ir 
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Tt possesses mosques, bazaars, and squares, and pri- 
vate houses two or three stories high with neat lat 
ticed windows. but exhibits no editices built of mar- 
ble, nor any of those ruins which form the chief 
ornament of other Egyptian cities; its situation, 
however, is beautiful, and its minarets towering above 
groves of palm-trees as usual hide all that disgusts 
on a nearer approach. Behind the city stretches a 
highly cultivated plain clad in luxuriant vegetation ; 
in front flows the deep broad river, while Mount 
Mokattam, here approaching close to the Nile, rises 
abruptly from the opposite shore to the height of 
several hundred feet. During the domination of the 
Mamelukes, one of the beys appointed by the divan 
at Cairo resided here, in the capacity of sangiac or 
governor; but Siut has succeeded G. as the cap. of 
Upper Egypt. 

IRGENTT, an administrative province of Sicily, 
in the S part of the island. It is watered by the 
Salso and the Belici. Area 4,207 sq. kil. Pop. in 
1831, 225,038. It is almost entirely a mountainous 
district; but is fertile in grain, wine, oil, oranges, 
lemons, and almonds. It is subdivided into the 3 
districts of G., Bivona, and Sciacea. The island 
of Pantellaria is administratively annexed to this 

rov. 

Grircexti, the cap. of the above prov., is situated 

in the Val-di-Mazzara, nearly 3 m. from the const, 

on the summit of Mount Camicus [alt. 1,100 ft], 

near the site of the ancient Agrigentum, the magnifi- 

cent ruins of which still exist. The new town, nota 

tenth of the size of the ancient one, appears to occupy 

the site of the old citadel. The modern town, how- 

ever, is meanly built, and noted for little except its 

extreme poverty: a succession of bad harvests, a cir- 
cumscribed commerce, the wretched management of | 
the Sicilian government, and an undue proportion of 

ecclesiastics, being all throughout long years adverse 

to its prosperity. In 1790, its pop. was said to 

amount to 20,000; at present it does not exceed 

12,000, who are described as all agriculturists,— 

“either landlords, tenants, or day-labourers.” It is | 
a bishop’s see, and has 17 convents of both sexes, 5 
parish churches, a cathedral, an ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, an hospital, and a monte-di-pieta. The streets 
are narrow and miserably payed, and for the most 
part steep and craggy. The harbour, which is at 4 
m. distance, was formed hy a fine mole erected in 
1752. Itwas capable at one time of admitting large 
vessels, but has now only 12 ft. water on the bar. 
The principal objects of commerce are corn, large 
quantities of which are stored in caverns in the rock, 
and sulphur. Of the latter article about 7,000 kilog. 
are exported annnally. The most remarkable ruins 
here are the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which was 
entire in the 12th cent., and the temples of Juno, 
Lucina, Diana, Concord, and Hercules; they are at 
the distance of 14 m. from the modern city. G. is 
mentioned by classic writers under the ae ad 
Aere and Agrigentam. The former is the appel- 
lation of the siver which flows on the W side of the 
city, now called Drago. On the E its territory is 
washed hy the Ruscello and the Hypsa. f 

GIRGITZA, a small town of European Turkey, 
in, Wallachia, 46m. NNE of Bucharest. 

IRKHAUSEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
Arnsberg, circle of Wittgenstein. Pop. 590. 
GIRLAGHSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Breslau, circle of Reichenbach. Pop. 886.— 
Also a y. in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Volken- 
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cant. of Saint-Sauvin. 


weaving. In the neighbourhood are mines of silver, 
copper, lead, and iron. 

GIROND, a river in the 5 of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Garonne, which flows into the Lers on the 
r. bank, 3 m. E of Grenade, after a course of 63 m. 
from SE to NW.—Also a v. in the dep. of Gironde, 
Pop. 1,038.—Also a v. in 
New Granada, 40 m. W of Pamplona, on the Lebrixa 
river. Pop. 500. : 

GIRONDE, an extensive department in the SW 
of France, traversed by the lower part of the river 
Garonne, which, after its junction with the Dordogne, 
takes the name of Gironde. It is situated between 
the parallels of 44° 15’ and 45° 35’ N; and is bonnded 
on the N by the estuary of the Gironde, and the dep. 
of Charente-Inferieure; on the E hy Dordogne, and 
Lot-et-Garonne; on the 8 by Landes; and on the 
W by the gulf of Gascony. Its length from NW to 
SE is about 100 m.; its average breadth, between 
50 and 60m. Area 1,065,332 hectares. There are 
a few hills in the E, ramifications of the Cevennes: 
but the surface generally is level; and nearly ull its 
W portion is one vast sandy arid flat, Known as ‘the 
Landes,’ and bounded towards the sea by a range of 
downs, adjacent to which extends a line of lagunes 
and marshes. The greater part of the dep. belongs 
to the basin of the Garonne and its estuary the Gi- 
ronde; a portion of the 8 belongs to the basin of the 
Leyre. which flows into the lagune of Arcachon. 
Tha chief rivers are the Garonne, with its affinents 
the Drot and the Liron; the Dordogne, and its 
affuents the Isle and the Dronne; and the Levre. 
The river or estnary of the Gironde, whence the dep. 
derives its name, is formed by the union of the Ga- 
ronne and Dordogne, near the Bec-l’Ambez, 2 m. 
below Bourg. It has a NNW direction to its em- 
bouchure in the Atlantic, 45 m. distant, between 
Pointe de Grave and the town of Royan. Its breadth 
varies from 2 to 6 m.; and it is navigable through- 
out, though at some points its bed is encumbered 
with sand-banks. See Garonxne.—About 450,000 
hectares, or more than a third of the dep., consists of 
heaths and wastes: 265,100 of gravelly soil; 265,100 
of caleareous soil; and 151,000 of sandy soil. The 


| extent of mch soil is about 73,000 h. The district 


is essentially an agricultural one; but little more 
than half the corn necessary for home-consumption 
is grown. The culture of the vine is the most im- 
portant branch of industry in this dep. For the fol- 
lowing details respecting this dep., and especially its 
wine-culture, we are indebted to a valuable series of 
letters which are now appearing in the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle. “The arable land includes 
nearly 80,000 hect. under wheat, and about half that 
extent bearing other species of grain-crops. The 
average amount of land lying fallow is estimated at 
72,000 heet.; the extent of pasture, natural and arti- 
ficial, at somewhat more than 60,000 hect.: while 
the woods maintained for fuel extend over 130.000 
hectares. The space allotted to the vine measures 
about 104,000 hect.; and comparatively small as it 
is in proportion to the whole extent of the dep. 
it is only upon an area far more limited still that 
the grapes are produced which confer upon the 
prev. at once so much of its fame and its wealth. 
From the frontiers of the Landes, back through the 
whole extent of the dep. the grape is cultivated. 
On the r. bank of the Gironde the wine produced is, 
however, of only average merit and local reputation. 
The claret-country, par excellence, lies N of Bor- 
deaux, ocenpying legs than half of the breadth of the 
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GiROMAGSY, a linn and village of France, | tapering knot of land extending hetween the Gironde rr 
‘in the dep. of Haute-Rhin, § m. NNW of Belfort, on and the ocean, A line drawn from Bordeaux to the) A r 


the Savonreuse, at an alt. of 1,530 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. 2,247, many of whem are employed in cotton 
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on the other, would constitute the sides. Divide this 


triangle longitudinally into two unequal parts: the 

ter and seaward portion is the N point of the 
waste of the Landes; the smaller and landward dis- 
trict includes the precious strip of gravelly country 
called Medoc. Here, then, on a slice of land some 


mass of pebbles, sand, and powdered rock, which by 
some mystic process endows the vines springing from 
it with properties which render them the most fa- 
mous in the world, ‘The richest soil of the dep. ts 
that which lies between the two rivers above their 
junction—a flat swampy country, known as Entre- 
deux-Mers. So far as general agricultural stock is 
concerned, the dep. possesses about 119,000 head of 
horned cattle, and 420,000 head of sheep, besides a 
proportionate number of pigs and goats. The cult- 
vation of the arable, and the management of the 


eyes are in general wretchedly poor,—in fact, mere 
labourers, destitute of cither capital or intelligence. 
The cattle bred are fed entirely upon grass or natu- 


natural meadow land is very seldom improved, either 
by levelling or drainage. The consequence is that a 
considerable portion of the food necessary for the 
live stock of the district is obtained from the neigh- 
bouring dep. of the Charente-Inferieure. The wants of 
the vineyards occasion the culture of a considerable 
extent of copsewood and willow beds. The stakes 
for supporting the vines, the hoops for encircling the 
casks, and the willow withes with which they are 
bound, are thus to a great degree furnished in the 
district. The small osier is much used im fastening 


this species of wood, that the quantity of swampy 
years considerably increased in value.—The cultiva- 


called the prix fait system; that is to say, a contract 
is made with the labourers to do a certain portion of 
the ordinary work of the vineyard at a certain sum 
for a certain extent of land. The space commonly 
covered by each contract in Medoc is one of 3,000 
sq. ft., and the extent of vineyards is commonly esti- 
mated by the number of prix _faits which they con- 
tain. The work done by the prix-faitewr is confined 
to the tying-up the plants, cutting and trimming 
them, and in general attending to the above-ground 
portion of the labour. Planting fresh vines, plough- 
Ing, manuring, and vintage work, are all extras. 
The prir-faiteur receives, in addition to his money- 
wages, a house and garden—generally close to the 
vineyard in which he labours—and several perqui- 
sites. The wages of the labourers—not contractors, 
but hired by the year—are paid partly in kind, partly 
in money. The amount given in kind is increased in 
the case of married men. The G. vineyards are seldom 
or never farmed ; indeed, the use of land, granted for a 
fixed sum per aun., is a tenure almost unknown in the 
country. ring the vintage season, at all events, 
the proprietors of estates are generally present upon 
their grounds. Many of the smaller owners live in 
Bordeanx, or in the country towns in the vicinity of 
their properties.” The total annual prodnce of the 
wines of G., the red growths of which are known in 
Britain by the name of claret, amounts to about 
60,000,000 imp. galls. In 1835, of 178,272 proper- 
ties subject to the contributions fonciéres, 78,651 were 


} assessed at less thun 3 francs; 27,972 at from 5 to 10 


f.; and 803 at 300 i—There few or no mines in 
operation in > aA bat several furnaces and forges 
ot considerable size. for the reduction and manatuc- 
ture of metallic products. The total produce of the 
different bragehes of mineral industry in this dep. in 
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20 m. long, and 2 or 3 m. broad, is collected that | 


scholars; and 1 normal school at Bordeaux. It is 


pasture lands, is slovenly and ineffective. The mé- | 
| 14 coms., of a pop. exceeding 3,000 souls 


ral hay; artificial meadows are unknown; and the 


the vine to its prop, and so great is the demand for | 
river-side ground fitted for its culture has of late | 


tion of wines in the G. is conducted upon what is | 


long been remarkable for a rich vein of lead (ore, 
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1839 was 4,530,118 f. Salt is extensively mamifac- 
tured. Woollen and cotton fabrics, cordage, leather, 
steel and copper articles, glass, pottery ware, brandy, 
liqueurs, and turpentine, are manufactured; atu 
sugar-refineries and dyeing establishments are nu- 
merous. 

The pop. of this dep. in 1801 was 502,723; in 1821, 
529,041; in 1841, 568,084; in 1846, 602,444. In 
1840 it possessed 9 superior schools, attended by 145 
pupils; 900 elementary schools, attended by 39,625 
scholars; 375 communal schools, attended by 21,542 


administratively divided into the 6 arrond. of Bor- 
deaux, Bazas, Blaze, La Reole, Lesparre, and Li- 
bourne; which are subdivided into 43 cants. and 
544 coms. Under the late regime, it sent 9 mem- 
bers to the chamber of deputies, who were chosen 
by 3,848 electors in 1834. The chief towns'are Bor- {| 
deaux, the cap., Libourne, and Bazas. It ee | 
»—This 
dep. forms the diocese of the archb. of Bordeaux. 
It belonged to the English from the time of Eleanor 
of Guyenne’s marriage with Henry II. of England, 
till it was annexed to the French crown by Charles 
VII. In 1790 it formed the prov. of Guyenne. 

GIRONDE, a small town in the dep. of the Gi- 
ronde, 4m. W of La Reole. 

GIRONS (Sart), an arrondissement, canton, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Ariege.—The arrond., 
comprising the 6 cants. of Castillon, Sainte-Croix, 
Saint-G.. Saint-Lizier, Massat, and Oust, had a pop. 
of 94,551 in 1841. Area 132,958 hect.—The cant. 
comprises l4com. Pop. in 1841, 21,100,—The town 
is situated on the r. bank of the Salat, at an alt. of 
1,350 ft. above sea-level, 22 m. W of Foix. Pop. in 
1821, 3,868; in 1841, 4,030. 

GIRON VILLE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Neuilly. Pop. 368. 

GIROUSSENS, a commune of France, in the dep. 
ot Tarn, cant. and 4 m, NNW of Lavaur. Pop. 
L881. “aes 

GIROUT, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Allahabad, district of Etawah. 

GIRTHON, a parish in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, 20 m. in length, and from 3 to 5 m. in breadth. 
Towards the N its surface is bleak and hilly, and 
covered with heath; but southwards it is more fer- 
tile. Pop. in 1801, 1,727; in 1841, 1,874. 

GIRTON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 3m. NW 
of Cambridge. Area 1,700 acres. Pop, 351.—Also 
a p. in Notts, 6 m. SE of Tuxford. Area 2,190 
acres. Pop. 206. 

GIRVAN, a town and parish of Avrshire. The 
p. is about 9 m.in length, and from 2 to 6 m. in 
breadth, stretching along the Atlantic ocean. To 
the southward it is hilly, and adapted for sheep pas- 
ture; but its lowlands are fertile. Pop. in 1801, 
2,260; in 1841, 7,421.—The town is pleasantly situ- 
uted on the river Girvan, at its confluence with the 
Trish sea, and has a commodious harbour. It ts 
mostly inhabited by cotton-weavers. In 1838, the 
p. contained 1,800 hand-looms.—The G. river rises 
in the p. of Straiton, 34 m. W of Loch-Doon, and 
reaches the sea after a course of 13m. Its mouth 
admits steamers of from 90 to 100 ft. Keel. 

GISBURN, a parish and village in the W-. 
Yorkshire, on the river Ribble, 10 m. SW of Skipté 
Area of p. 18,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,506; im 
1441, 2,191. The p. and surrounding country 5 
wholly agricultural; and the land is principally | 
ont in grazing-farms, for which it is < ab. 
adapted. The manor of Rimmington, in this p., h: 
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G. park, chiefly remarkable for a herd of wild cattle 


‘of the ancient breed that was wont to run wild in | 


the great forest of Lancashire. ‘They are milk white, 
which are black. i 

GISELO, an island of the Baltic, on the E side of 
the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. 61° 40" | , 

GISHUBEL, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 24 m. E of Koniggratz. Pop. 600. 

GISLEHAM, a parish of Sutfolk, 4 m. SW of 
Lowestoft. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 262; 
in 1841, 254. 

GISLIKEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Lucerne, on the Reuss, 9m. NNE of Lucerne. 

GISLINGHAM, a parish of Suffolk, 5 m. WSW 


except the tips of the noses, the ears, and the feet, | 


of Eye. Area 2,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 660; in | 
-as far as this place.—Also a town of the Papal 


1841, 669. 

GISO 
dep. of Eure, arrond. of Les Andelys—The cant. 
comprises 21 com. Pop. in 1841, 11,470.—The town 
is situated on the Epte, 17 m. E of Andelys. Pop. 
3,624. It has manufactories of woollens, leather, 
and cottons; and a considerable trade in corn, eggs, 
wool, and other agricultural produce. 


GISPERSLEBEN, a village of Prussian Saxony, | 


in the reg. and circle of Erfurt. Pop. 450. 
GISSL a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Citra, 10 m. 
SW of Vasto, near the r. bank of the Sinello. Pop. 


2,400. 
GISSING, a parish of Norfolk, 4m. NNE of Diss. 
Area 1,950 acres. Pop. 498. 


GISTAIN, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 52 | 
m. NE of Huesca, on the r. bank of the Cinca. | 


Pop. 366. 
GISTEBNITZ, a small town of Bohemia, 43 m. 
Sof Prague. Pop. 600. 


GISWYL, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of | 


Unterwalden, 9m. SSW of Sarnen. Pop. 1,400. 

GITSCHIN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Bidschow, on the 1. bank of the Czidlina, 28 m. NW 
of Kéniggratz, and 51 m. ENE of Prague. It has a 
fine castle, and a gymnasium. 

GITANA (Sierka), a calcareous mountain ridge 
of Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. NNE of Alicant. 
~ GITS, a commune of Belgium, in W. Flanders, 
12 m. NE of Ypres. Pop. 3,395. Vinegar is 
largely made here. 

GITTELDE, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Brunswick. on the 1. bank of the Ane, on the Harz, 
13m. SW EP uslan Pop. 1,213. Excellent iron is 
mined and wrought here. . 

GITTISHAM, a parish of Devon, 3 m. WSW of 
Honiton. Area 2,160 acres. Pop. 376. 

GIUBIASCO, a large village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Ticino, in the valley and 2? m. 8 of 
Bellinzona, on the r. bank of the Marobbia. Pop. 


500. 

GIUDECA, or Zvecca, an island in the lagunes 
of Venice, about 1 m. from that city, consisting pro- 
perly of 6 small islands joined together, and con- 


‘taining a number of elegant houses and gardens. It 


6 churches, and a monastery. It took its 
name from the great number of Jews who formerly 
lived on it. | 

GIUGLIANO, a considerable town of Naples, in 
the district of Casoria, 8m. NNW of Naples. Pop. 
8,300. It has 4 elegant churches, and an hospital. 

GIULAB, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
of Diarbekir, 18 m. NNE of Orfa. 
~ GIULIA NUOVA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Ultra Ima, on an eminence near the Adriatic, 23 m. 
SE of Ascoli, in N lat. 42° 45°19”. Pop. 2,200. 
~ GIULIA (Saryr), a town of Corsica, in the arrond. 
of Bastia. 

GIULIANA, a town and port of Dalmatia, on the 

Ill. 
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RS, a canton and town of France, in the 


in the pash. | 


| dep. of the Rhon 





S coast of the island of Sabioncello.—Also a village 
of Sicily, in the prov. and 52 m. SSW-of Palermo, 

GIULIANO (Sax), or Mowre-San-Guiiiano, a 
considerable town of Sicily, in the Val-di-Mazzara, 
4 m. NE of Trapani. It stands on the summit of 
one of the highest hills on the island; and occupies 
the site of the Aryr of the ancients, sacred to Venus 
Erycina, who had a temple here. Few vestiges of 
antiquity now remain. The town contains 9 con- 
vents, 15 churches, an hospital, a monte-di-pieta, 
and 10,000 inhabitants. It is sometimes called Tra- 
PANI DI MONTE. 

GIULLANO (Sax), a small town of the Austrian 
Milanese, on the Lambro, 7 m. SE of Milan.—Also 
a small town of Sardinia, 5 m. SE of Alessandria. 
The operations of the battle of Marengo extended 


states, in the deleg. and 6 m, SW of Frosinone. 
Pop. 1,000. 

GIULIANO-DI-SEPINO (San), a town of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of Sannio, 9 m. SSE of Larino. 
Pop. 2,000. = 

GIULIETTA (Saxta), a town of Piedmont, in 
the prov. and 10 m. ENE of Voghera. 

GIULIOPOLI, a village of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Citra, 22 m. 5 of Lanciana. Pop. 1,000. 

GIUPANAO, Gruprana, or Sciray, an island 
of Dalmatia, 3 m. 8 of Slano, comprised in the cirele 
of Ragusa, Pop, 850. It is 5 m. in length from 
NW to SE; by 14 m. in breadth. Its interior is a 
fertile plain covered with vines, olives, and other 
fruit-trees. 

GIURDIGNANO, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 
d'Otranto, 21 m. SE of Lecce. Pop. 525. 

GIURGEVO, or JerKox1, a town of Wallachia, 
in the sanjak of Rustshuk, 45 m. 5 of Bucharest, on 
the 1. bank of the Danube, opposite Rustshuk, 
Pop. 7,000. It has an active commerce. It was 
taken in 1771 by the Russians, and again in 1510. 


In 1829 its fortifications were levelled by the Rus- 


sians, after having lost 30,000 men in capturing it. 

GIUSMARE, a village of Kurdistan, 80 m. BSE 
of Betlis. 

GIUSSAGO, a small town of Austrian Italy, 6 m, 
N of Pavia. 

GIVENDALE, or GwenxpaLe, a township in 
Ripon p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 2 m. SE of Ripon. 
Area 760 acres.—Also a parish in the E. RB. of 
Yorkshire, 34 m. NNE of Great Pocklington. It 
includes the townships of Great Givendale and 
Grimthorpe. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. in 1831, 75; 
in 1841, 98. | 

GIVET, a strong town on the frontiers of France, 
in the dep. of Ardennes, 15 m. NE of Rocroi. Pop. 
4.090. It originally consisted of two petty villages, 
one on each side of the Meuse, which Louis XIV, 
caused to be fortified under the direction of Vanban, 
and united into one town. There are extensive bar- 
racks here, and a military hospital. The town has 
manufactories of tobacco, paper, glue, sealing-wax, 
and some breweries and tanneries. It has a public 
hbrary of 5,000 vols. G. was one of the frontier- 
towns put into the temporary possession of the allies 
by the second treaty of Paris in 1815. See CuaRLE- 
MONT. 

GIVIRA, a small town of Austrian Italy, in the 
Milanese, 9 m. N of Anghiera. 

GIVONNE, a commune and town of France, in 
the Ardennes, 14 m. NE of Sedan. Pop. 1,174- 
There are large iron-forges here. 

GIVORS, a canton and town of France, in the 
The cant., comprising 10 com., 


had a pop. of 13,797 in 1841.—The town, 


6m. NW _ 
of Vienne, on the r. bank of the Rhone, had a oh! 


of 7,463, chiefly boatmen or carriers, Owing 
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position at the junction of the Rhone with the canal 
called Rive de Gier, and the railway from Saint- 
Etienne to Lyons. 


GIVRE, a small river of Savoy, which falls into 


the Arve. , 

GIVRY, a canton and town of France, in the dep. 
of Saone-et-Loire, 4 m. W of Chalons. Pop. of 
eant,, 13,888; of town, 2,938. The wine produced 
in the environs is excellent—Also a small town of 
Champagne, 14 m. SE of St. Menehould. 

GIZEH. See Guzen. . ‘ 

GIZEUX, a village of France,.in the dep. of 
Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 8 m. N of Bourgueil, near 
the r. bank of the Deil. Pop. 500. 

GIZIGINSKALA, a gulf of the Northern ocean, 
on the coast of Asiatic Russia, in E long. 160° 14, 
which receives the river Kolyma. 

GJAT, or GratsK, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Smolensk, on a river of the same name, 110 m. 
WSW of Moscow. Pop. 2,500. It has considerable 
trade in wheat, hemp, and iron.—The G. river flows 
NNW to the Vazouza, which it joins on the r. bank. 

GLA (Stora and irra), two lakes of Sweden, 
in the laen of Carlstad, district of Gillberg, united 
by a stream called the Stora-Gla. 

GLABBEEK, a town of Belginm, in the prov. of 
©. Brabant, 10m. E of Louvain. Pop. 350. 

GLACIERS, extensive fields of ice which accumulate on the 
summits and in the valleys of snowy mountain-chaius, but which 
especially characterise the Central Alps. The glaciers which lie 
amidst the Alps are divided into two classes: the first, occupying 
the deep valleys situated in the very bosom of the Alps, are 
termed by Mr. Coxe the Lower claciers;—the second, which 
clothe the summits and sides of the mountains, are called the 
Upper glaciers. The Lower glaciers are by far the most deep 
and extensive, sometimes stretching several leagues in length; 
one in particular is more than 15 m. long.and 3m. broad. They 
are bordered at the higher extremity by inaccessible rocks; on 
the other they extend into the cultivated plains. Their thick- 
ness varies in different places. The general depth in one glacier 
was found, by M. Sanssure, to be from 80 to 100 ft.; but he | 
doubts not that in some places they may be found more than 600 
f. thick. These immense fields of ice usually rest on an inclined 
plain, and being pushed forward by the pressure of their own 
weil; and but weakly supported by the rugged rocks beneath, 
gre intersected by transverse chasms, and present the appearance 
of walls, pyramids, and other fantastic shapes, at all heights and 
in all situations, wherever the declivity exceeds 30° or 40°. The 
chasms are few and narrow, and are crogsed on foot without | 
much difficulty. The surface of their ice is not so slippery as 
that of frozen rivers, but rongh and granulated, and dangerous 
to passengers in steep dcseents only. The ice is extremely 
porons, and full of small bubbles. The upper glaciers may be 
subdivided into those which cover the summits, and those which 
extend along the sides of the Alps. The former owe their 
origin to the snow which falls at all seasons of the year, and 
which remains nearly in its original state, being congealed into 
a hard substance and not converted into ice. The anhatance 
Which covers the sides of the Alps is neither pure snow like that 
of the summits, mor pure ice like that which forms the Lower 
glaciers, bot an assemblage of both. It contains less snow than 
the Summit glaciers, becanse the summer-heat has more power 
to dissolve it; and more snow than the Lower glaciers, on ac- 
count of the dissolution of snow being comparatively slower, 
Mont Blane presents the most extensive glaciers, amounting to 
17 or 16 in nomber, and extending for many miles around its 
sides, its summit, and amidst its surrounding valleys. Of these 
glaciers perhaps the Glacier-du-Bois, or Mer-de-Glace, is the 
most striking. Numerous chasms intersect it in every direction, 
80 that at first view it appeared as if a tumultuous sea had been 
suddenly frozen. Entering upon it, however, it is found that 
courage and activity only are required in order to cross it. MNu- 
merous rills, produced by the thawing of the ice on the upper 
part of the giacier, hollow out channels for themselves, and, ac- 
camelsting in their progress, precipitate themselves into the 
chasms of the glacier with violent noise, and, finding an ontlet 
under the immense arch of ice in the valley of Chamouni, form 
the river Arve. “Having proceeded aliove an hour,” continues 
Mr. Coxe, “we were astonished with a view more macnificent 
than imagination can conceive. Before us was a valley of ice 20 
m. in extent, bonnded by a circular glacier of pore unbroken 
snow, named Takul, whi ds directly to the foot of Mont- 
Blanc: to the right rose a range of magnificent peaks, the inter- 
vals filled with glaciers; and far above the rest, the magnificent 
summit of Mont-Blanc.” Mr, Coxe continued to ascend the val- 
ley, the scene constantly increasing in magnificence and horror, 
till he arrived at last at the foot of the eminence named Con- 
vercle, from the top of which they had a view of three of the 
glaciers, ‘Tacul.on the right, Taléfre on the left, and L’Echaut or 
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Lechand in front, all uniting in the great one called the Glacier- 
du-Bois. Here the crash of falling fragments, and of large stones 
loosened by the melting of the ice, tumbling into the immense 
chasms, with the roar of congregated waters rushing unseen ut 
the depth of 80 or 100 ft, inspire a feeling of awful sublimity, 


which it is impossible to describe. The reader must be referred 


to Professor Forbes'’s most interesting Travels through the Alps of 
Seroy (Edin. 1845], for a minute account of the Mer-de-Glace, 
which forthed the great theatre of his observations on the nature 
and phenomena of glaciers. A recent traveller has thus elo- 
quently described this feature in Alpine scenery, in connection 
with the glaciers which divide the upper course of the Rhone 
from that of the Aar: “ The glaciers of the Aar, which we visited 
from the Grimsel, presented a scene which Tam convinced the 
world cannot equal; which none who have beheld it can ever 
forget, and none who have not seen it can ever conceive. You 
cannot picture the scene; but you can form some idea of the awe- 
struck astonishment which filled our minds, when, after sur- 
mounting all the difficulties of the way, we found ourselves stand- 
ing amidst a world of ice, extending around, beneath, above ts, 
—far beyond where the straining sight, in every direction, vainly 
sought to follow the interminable frozen leagues of glaciers, 
propped up in towering pyramids, or shapeless heaps, or opening 
into yawning gulphs and unfathomable fissures. The tremen- 
dens barren rocks and mountains of the impenctrable Alps, 
amidst which the terrific Finsteraarhorn reared his granitic prra- 
mid of 14,000 ft. appeared alone amidst this world of desolation. 
Eternal and boundless wastes of ice,—naked and inaccessible 
mountains of rock, which had stood unchanged and untrodden 
from. creation, were the only objects which met our view. Hither. 
to, with all we had aeen of desolation and horror, there was some 
contrast, some relief, The glaciers of Chamonni are bordered by 
elowing harvests; the glaciers of Grindelwald are bounded 
its romantic vale; the clacters of the Scheideck shine forth amidst 
its majestic woods, Even among the savage rocks and torrenta 
of the Grimsel, though animated life is seen no more, the drooping 
birch and feathery lace protrude their storm-beaten branches 
from the crevices of the precipices; and the lonely pine-tree is 
seen on high, where no hand can ever reach it. But here there 
is no trace of vegetation, no blade of grass, no bush, no tree; no 
spreading weed or creeping lichen invades the cold still desola- 
tion of the icy desert. It is the death of naturel! We seemed 
placed in a creation in which there was no Laggivee of life; trans- 
lated to another orb, where existence was extinct, and where 
Death, unresisted, held his terrific reign. |The only sound which 
meets the ear is that of the loud detonation of the ice, as it bursts 
open into new abysses with the crash of thunder, and reverle- 
rates from the wild rocks like the voice of the mountain-storms.” 
The glaciers of Switzerland are best pictured to the mind by 
imagining a stormy sea instantly congealed, scarcely presenting 
an inch of even surface, but bristling all over with sharp ridges. 
They appear to have advanced and receded in many parts much 
beyond their present limits; the weight of the newly accumulated 
snow pushing them down, while the heat of the lower region dis- 
solves them as they descend. “The common form of a glacier,” 
says Professor Forbes, “is a river of ice filling a valley, and pour 
ing down its mass into other valleys vet lower. It is not a frozen 
ocean but a frozen torrent. Its origin or fountain is in the ramifi- 
cation of the higher valleys and gorges which descend amongst the 
mountains perpetually snow-clad. But what gives to a glacier 
its most peculiar and characteristic feature is, that it does not 
belong exclusively or necessarily to the snowy region 4 
mentioned. The snow disappears from its surface in summer a5 
regularly as from that of the rocks which sustain its mass. It is 
the prolongation or outlet of the winter-world above; its gelid 
mass is protruded into the midst of warm and pine-clad slop 
and green sward, and sometimes reaches even to the borders of 
cultivation. The very huts of the peasantry are sometimes in- 
vaded by this moving ice, and many persons now li have 
seen. the full ears of corn touching the glacier, or gathered ripe 
cherries from the tree with one foot standing on the ice. This 


mach, then, is plain, that the existence of the glacier in compa- 


ratively warm and sheltered situations, exposed to every infla- 
ence which can Insure and accelerate its liquefaction, can only be 
accounted for by supposing that the ice is pressed onwards by 
some secret spring, that its daily waste is renewed by its daily 
descent, and that the termination of the glacier, which presents 
a seeming barrier or crystal wall immoveable, and having usually 
the same appearance and position, is, in fact, perpetually chang- 
ing—a stationary form, of which the substance wastes—a thing 
permanent in the act of dissolution. The result of the heat of 
the valley in thawing the ice is a stream of ice-cold turbid water, 
which issnes from beneath its extremity, and which, by 
it rolls. This water is derived from various sources: in ‘at 
lace, from the natural springs’which, it may be conceived, rise 
m the earth beneath the ice, just as they would do in any other 
This source remains, in 4 great measure, even in winter, 
when the glacier stream, though : does not vanish. 
Secondly, from the heat of the earth in contact with the ice, 


which probably melts annually a very stall thickness of its 


mass, This, too, will not depend upon the season. Thirdly, the 


fall of rain upon the whole area which the ¢ ¥ drains 
—which acts, in the first place, by melting the find 
anow; and the rain-water being thus reduced to the reezing: 
point, washes through the cracks and fissures of the ice by"inies 


streamlets, which unite beneath ita mass and swe 
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general stream. Fourthly, the waste of the glacier itself, due to 
the action of both the sun and rain—a most important item, and 
which constitutes the main volume of most glacier streams, ex- 


' ‘ceptin the depth of winter, It is on this account that the Rhine 


and other great rivers, derived from Alpine sources, have their 

: it floods in July, and not in spring or autumn, as would 
‘be tlre case if they were alimented by rain-water only. On the 
game account, the mountain torrents may be seen to swell visi- 
fy. and roar more loudly, a3 the hotter part of the day advances, 
(to diminish towards evening, and in the morning to be smallest. 


‘Whee rills combine and unite into larger streams, witich assume 


sometimes the velocity and volume of a common mill-race, They 
rou in icy channels, excavated by themselves, and unlike the 
water escaping from beneath the glacier, being of exquisite pu- 
rity, they are both beautiful and refreshing. They seldom, how- 
ever, pursue their uninterrupted course very far, but reaching 
some crevasse or cavity in the glacier, mechanically formed dur- 
ing its motion, they are precipitated in bold cascades into {its icy 
bowels—there, in all probability, to augment the food which 
issues from its lower termination. Nothing is more striking than 
the contrast which day and night produce in the superficial drain- 
of the glacier, No sooner is the sun set than the rapid chill 
f evening, reducing the temperature of the air to the freezing 
point or lower, the nocturnal radiation at the same time violently 
cooling the surface,—the glacier life seems to lie torpid,—the spark- 
ling rilla shrink and come to nothing,—their gushing murmurs 
and the rour of their waterfalls gradually subside,—and by the 
time that the ruddy tints have quitted the higher hill-tops. a 
deathlike silence reigns amidst these untenanted wilds. The ice 
of which the glacier is composed is unlike that produced by freez- 
ing still water in a lake or pond. Although remarkably pure and 
free from all intermixture of earthy matter, and even the smallest 
frarments of rock (except very near where it touches the soil), it 
ts fur from homogeneous, or uniformly transparent. It has been 
described as composed of layers of perfect ice and of frozen snow 
intermixed, but this does not express the fact as observed in the 
middle and lower glacier. The ice is Indeed porous and full of 
air bubbles, and it is very probable that these bubbles result from 
the freezing of snow imbibed with water; but as it exists in the 
glacier it is not granular. Laminw, or thin plates of compact 
transparent blue ice, alternate in most parts of every glacier, with 
Jaming of ice not leas hard and perfect, but filled with countless 
air bubbles, which give it a frothy seml-opaque look. This pecu- 
liar structure, which gives to glacier ice its extreme brittleness— 
which makes the formation of steps with a common hatchet a 
very easy task compared to what it would be in common ice— 
may be compared to what geologists call the ‘slaty cleavage’ of 
many rocks, rather than to stratification, pe peny se called. The 
distinction is important, and amounts to this, that strata are de- 
posited in succession, and owe their form and tion to that 
circumstance only; whereas slaty cleav or structural planes, 
occur in rocks, and in many bodies, wholly irrespective of strati- 
‘fication, or deposition, and may be communicated to a mass after 
complete or partial consolidation.” 
a extent of a large glacier," says Wittich, “depends partly 
on the size and formation of the valley, me ogc on the extent 
of the snow-mountain of which it is a bra The peasants in 
Switzerland say, a lean snow-mountain cannot produce a fat 
glacier. A snow field must be indeed very large to be able to 
supply annually a quantity of snow snfficient to feed a glacier, 
which descends several hundred feet below the snow-line, and is 
there exposed to a great waste from ev jon and melting. 
On this account alone, a great difference in the extent of ¢laciers 
may be expected. ‘The glacier in Switzerland which descends to 
the lowest level is the famous one of the Lower Grindelwald, 
which is annually visited by crowds of travellers, because it de- 
scends so far, and is consequently more accessible than others. 
The lower extremity of this glacier is only 3,409 ft above sea- 
level, though the lower edge of the snow-mountain from which 
it emanates is 8,117 ft. above that line. Its neighbour, the gia- 
‘eer of the Upper Grindelwald, terminates at an elevation of 4,260 
ft: and the Great Aletsh glacier, which opens into Valais, at 
4,413 ft above the sea ‘The other glaciers which are found in 
the Alps do not extend so far down; but in other countries some 
are found which approach much nearer the level of the sea. (On 
the W coast of Norway, near 66° lat. is Cape Kunnen, partly 
formed by a glacier which descends quite to the water's edze, 
except towards the end of the summer, when it recedes a few 
feet, Henderson, In his travels through Iceland, makes mention 
of the Bridemarker Ydékul, a glacier in the E districts of the 
i which had advanced so near the sea that there was hardly 
space enough left for a road, and it was feared that the glacier 
would extend itself to the water's edge, and close up the com- 
nication between the eastern and western parts of the island. 
"he E shores of Greenland are so lined with glaciers that a great 
rtion of the cliffs which front the sea are entirely composed of 
ice, and rise some hundred feet above the level of the sea. Simi- 
lar cliffs of ice occur in some of the inlets with which the western 
coast of Patagonia is indented. It ia evident that in all these 
countries enormous masses of snow must cover the higher parts 
‘the mountains, when we find that these offsets extend even to 
‘the shores of the sea.” [Curiosities of Physical Geography.) 
- Agilacier is an actually flowing or moving ice-torrent. Pro. 
fessors Agassiz and Hugi have recently made some interesting 
experiments and observations bese Peeaneavent aa a 
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the Aar, relatively to the fixed rocks at its sides, He also mea- 
aured the glacier and erected signal-posts on ft. In 1836, he 
found everything altered; many of the loose blocks had moved 
off and entirely disappeared, along with the ice that supported 
them. A hot, which he had hastily erected, to shelter himself 
and his companions, bad advanced 2,184 f.; two blocks of gra- 
nite, between which it stood, then § ft. apart, had been separated 
to a distance of 16 ft, and the naila used in fastening them exhi- 
bited not the slightest trace of rust. A mass of eranite, contaln- 
ing 26,000 cubic ft. originally buried ouder the snow of the firn, 
which was now converted into glacier, had not only been raised 
to the surface, but waa elevated above it, in the air, upon two 
pedestals, or pillars, of ice, ao that a lame party might have 


| found shelter under i A signal-post, stuck, into a mass of gra- 


nite, had not only made as great an advance as the hat, but the 
distance between it and the hut had béen increased 760 ft. by the 
expansion of the glacier, Professor) Forbes ascertained the 
longituilinal motion of a point on the Mer-de-Glace, during 4 
consecutive davs, to be 15-2 inches, 16°3 Inches, 17° inches, and 
174 inches. The cause of this motion in glaciers is traced by 
some natural philosophers to the weight of the superincumbent 
snow; by others, to the expansion of the water they contain in 
freezing; Professor Forbes regards the ice of which they are 
composed as constituting a semifluid body obedient to the laws 
of gravity regulating such bodies; while Messrs, H. and A. 


Schlagentweit, in their very recently published Renec ee on the 
Physical Geography of the Alps (Leipzig, 1851): the motion 
| of glaciers to the movement of the granulw of ie Ww they 


are mainly composed. 


GLADBACH, or MoncnexGLADpBAcn, a town of 
the Prussian province of the Rhine, in the duchy of 
Juliers. on the small river Niers, 15 m. E of Dussel- 
dorf. Including the environs, which may be consi- 
dered as belonging to the town, the pop. exceeds 
6,000. ‘This place has active manufactories of cotton, 
ribbons, and damask; and 4 large annual fairs. The 
surrounding district produces excellent flax. _ 

GLADENBACH, a small town of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 14 m. N of Giessen. Pop. 1,030. 

GLADESTRY, a parish of Radnor, 4m. WSW of 
Kington. Pop. 366. 

GLADKA (Ar and Nev), two Cossack stations 
in the Russian gov. of Caucasus, on the |. bank of 
the Terek. the former about 20 m., and the latter 30 
m. above Kislar. 

GLADOVA, or 5keLta Kiapova, the Fet-Islam 


of thé Turks, a town of Servia, on the Danube, im- 
| mediately below ‘the Iron-gates.’ or rapids of that 


river. It is now the chief station of the Danube steam 
Navigation company. See the article Dance. 

GLADSMUIR, a parish of Haddingtonshire, 4 m. 
W of Haddington. Pop. in 1801, 1,460; in 1841, 
1,669. 

GLADSTONE (Cape), a cape at the N extre- 
mity of an island off the E coast of Greenland, in N 
lat. 71° 40°. 

GLAIDSDALE, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 11 m WSW of Whitby. Area 8,570 acres. 
Pop. 1,021. 

GLAMMIS, a parish of Scotland. in the co. of 
Forfar, occupying the middle of the fertile valley of 
Strathmore, with part of the ridge of the Sidlaws. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,931; in 1841, 2,167.—The village of 
G., 54.m. SW of Forfar, contains, with the adjoining 
suburb, called the New Town of G., 556 inhabitants, 
who are mostly employed in the manufacture of yarn 
and coarse linens. Near it is the castle of G., for- 
merly a royal residence, and now the seat of the 
earl of Strathmore. ; 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, the southernmost county 
of Wales, one of the largest and most populous of 
distinguished for its 
commerce and manufactures. It is hounded om the 
S and SW by the Bristol channel: on the W by the 
river Loughor, which divides it from Carmarthen- 
shire; on the N by Carmarthen and Brecknock 
shires, and on the EB by the river Romney, which 
divides it from Monmouthshire. : 
from Worms-head point on the W, to Llanedarn on 
he E, is 48 m.; its extreme breadth from N pea 
27 m. Its contents have been estimated at 526,680 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 





acres, of which 305,000 are more or less cultivated: 
a great proportion of the surface, however, consists of 
pasture lands. The N and NE parts of the county con- 
sist for the most part of craggy and almost inacces- 
sible mountains, chiefly extending in ranges or chains 
which take a § direction, and are separated by deep 
and broken valleys through which the principal rivers 
wind their course. The soil of these hills is black 
peat, varied in drier situations with a brown gravelly 
earth, and improved in the valleys into a brown fer- 


tile loam, well adapted to all purposes of agriculture, | 


and yielding good crops of corn and grass. The 5 
portion, on the contrary, is level, fertile, and highly 
improved: perhaps there is no land in England richer 
than the fine plain, known by the name of the Vale 
of G., which expands from the foot of the mountains 
on the N, to the Bristol channel on the 5 and SW, 
over the whole length of the county. Here the soil is 


a rich deep loam, improved in its fertility by a sub- | 
limestone; and the climate is such that 


stratum 
myrtles, nolias, and other delicate plants thrive 
in the open air.—The rivers have all a southerly 
course, and several of thein have their sources among 
the mountains of Brecon. The Loughor and the Rom- 
ney bonnd this county. The Taff, which rises among 
the Brecon mountains, Sof St. David's, has a SE course 
ofabout 40m. The Rhondda and Rhondafechan rise 


in the N parts of this county, and flowing SE unite | 


and fall into the Taff, a few miles below the Cynon. 
The Elwy rises in the centre of the co., and flows in 
a tortuous course to the estuary of the Taff. The 
Ogmore also rises in the centre of the co., and is 
joined by the Ogwriach, the Garw, and the Lilinti, 
after which it unites with the Ewenny in a small 
estuary opening into the Bristol channel. The Avon 
rises in the N part of the co., and falls into the same 
channel at Aberavon. The Neath and the Taw 
have their sources in Brecon, and both fall into the 
bay of Swansea.—The coast has a fine semicircular 
sweep nearly the whole length of the co., the W 
ae of which is formed into the peninsula of Gower 
y an arm of the sea running up towards Carmar- 
then. Over a fine sandy beach the limestone rocks 
in many places swell into perpendicular clitts of great 
boldness, exhibiting vast quantities of organic re- 
mains, and worn in many places into deep and lofty 
caverns, 

Minerals and manufactures.) The mineral trea- 
sures of this co. are various and of the first import- 
ance. Lying frequently at small depths from the 
surface, and even jutting out from the sides of the 
hills, they are raised here with less expense than in 
most other counties in the empire. The whole of 
this valuable mineral tract rests on a great stratal 
basin of limestone, especially the S part of it, from 
the promon 
the E. Beneath the limestone are found beds of red 
earth resembling tripoli, and in this earth gypsum, 
the finest yet discovered in Britain, occurs. In the 
white limestone of Sully, lead-ore, calamine, manga- 
nese, and copper have also been discovered, though 
in small quantities. Coal seems equally universal in 
diffusion. ‘That in the 8 parts of the co. is termed 
‘coking-coal,’ and resembles the Newcastle: it con- 
tains more bitumen than that of the N parts, which 
is termed ‘stone-coal’ from its appearance while 
burning. With iron-stone, which is also abundant, 
coal forms the great staple of the co. Of the latter, 
much is exported, and a vast quantity is more profit- 
ably employed in the immense smelting establish- 
ments of Merthyr-Tyd vil, Neath, Swansea, Aberdare, 
and Abernant. The works at Merthyr-Tydvil, which 
are among the most extensive in Europe, are all iron- 
works, of which the material is dug up in the vicinity. 
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cites Merthyr-Tydvil as “an excellent example of 
the economic value of geological conditions; the 
proximity of the carboniferous limestone, the coal, 
and iron-stone, to each other, in ‘that part of the 
country, producing a cheap combination of flux, fuel, 
and ore, scarcely to be surpassed.” From the advan- 
tages possessed by South Wales, more especially by 
this county, and most of all by Merthyr-Tydvil, in 
the command of iron, coal, and limestone, “a large 
pop. has grown up as it were by enchantment. In 
fact, the growth of Merthyr-Tydvil is more rapid 
than that of any town in the United States.” An 
account, of the iron-works in.this part of the county 
will be found under the article Mesraye-TYpDvit. 
There are also extensive iron-works at Aberdare, 
and in various other parts of the co. In diiferent 
places, particularly at Neath and Swansea, there are 
large establishments for the smelting of copper. 
“ Perhaps,”"—again says De la Beche,—“ there are 
few localities in which the advantages of geological 
situation, combined with cheap fuel, arising from 
geological position, are better exemplified than at 
Swansea, where not only the copper ores of Corn- 
wall and Ireland, but those also of Cuba and Chili 
are brought to be smelted; these advantages even 
rendering it profitable to transport ores from the 
western shores of South America, round Cape Horn, 
to the fossil vegetation entombed in South Wales.” 
Lead is also brought hither for smelting m large 
quantities. ‘Tin-plate is manufactured to a great 
extent in some places, particularly at Merlin-Graffyd; 
the tin being imported from Cornwall. Flags and 
marble form also articles of exportation, and give 
employment in cutting and polishing to a number of 
the inhabitants. At Ewenny, and some other places, 
coarse pottery is made.—The woollen manu 

is carried on to some extent. In 1838, there were 
16 woollen mills employing 141 hands: of these there 
were 3 at Merthyr-Tydvil, 3 at Caerphilly, and 1 
each at Llandatt, Llanblethian, Llancarran, Llantri- 
eant, Llantwit-fardre, Llanaon, Aberdare, Gallygare, 
Llanvabon, and Llantwit-juxta-Neath. 


Canals.) The Glamorganshire or Cardiff canal extends along 
Taff vale, following the course of the Taif to the junction of the 
Cynon, where it is joined by the Aberdare canal, and is after- 
wards carried across the river by an aqueduct bridge. It then 
proceeds to Penarth harbour, about 1} m. below Cardiff, where 
it terminates in a sea-lock, constructed about 40 years ago, the 
inadequacy of which, however, to the great demand for accom- 
modation produced by the*vast increase of trade since the open- 
ing of the canal, has led to the formation of the Bute ship canal. 
See Canprry.—The Aberdare canal runs along the valley of the 
Cynon from New bridge, at the junction of the Taif and Cynou, 
to near Aberdare; and from its terminus a railroad runs towards 
others connected with the Neath canal, which commences at the 
terminus of a short railroad from and runs down the 
valley of the Neath, nearly in the line of the river's course, crose- 
ing it about the middle of its length to Neath, whence it runs to 
its terminus in the river near the Briton canal, which continues 
the inland navigation to Swansea harbour.—The Swansea canal 
commences in Brecknockshire, and rans down the valley of the 


| Taw on the W side of the river to Swansea harbour. There isa 


short canal also running into Swansea harbour from near 
samled. The Penclawdd is a short canal running from Pen- 
clawdd to the Burry or river. Most of these canals have 
been open aince the end of last century.—The Oystermouth rail- 
way commences in the town of Swansea at the terminus of the 
Swansea canal, and is carried in a SW direction to ( hy 
a distance of about 6 m.; a branch is carried northward from 
Swansea on the W side of the canal to Morriston. The Duffrin- 
Llinvi and Porth-Cawl railwa begins at the bay or harbour of 
Porth-Cawl, and rans Nand Eto 1e valley of the Llinvi, a tri- 
butary to the Ogmore: it follows the course of this valley to 
Duffrin-Liinvi, near which it terminates. Its length is 16 m.— 
The Bridgend railway runs from Bridgend to the former near 
Cetin . Itis4d} m. in length. The Dulais railway begins 
with the river Dulais—a tributary to the Neath—to Ynis-y-bout, 
when it crosses the river to its E bank, and follows its course to 
the lime-works at Cwm-Dnulais. Tis length i abort hike 
There are other railroads connecting the various canals ' the 


mines in their vicinity, particularly those connected with 
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the valley of the Taff from the junction of the Aberdare canal to 
Merthyr, whence there is a continuation to the Roumey railroad, 
which communicates with various others in Brecon and Mon- 
mouth.—A short railroad runs from Swansea to Mambles, and 
others connect Aberavon harbour with the mines and collieries in 
its vicinity —The Taff vale railway is an important line, running 
through a most pict ne region along the valley of the Taf, 
from the coast near Cardiff by the Bute docks, Cardiff, Llandaff, 
Pentyreh, the Maes-Mawr collieries, Newbridge, Plymouth, and 
Merthyr-Tydvil, with branches—The principal carriage - road 
enters this co. from Newport by Romney-bridge, and passes by 
Cardiff. Cowbridge, Bridgend, and Neath, to Swansea, whence it 


rans NW to the Loughor, where it quits the co. at Pontardulais, | 


There is a road from Cardiff through Taff-vale, by Merthyr to 
Brecon, whence another road enters this co, at the head of the 
Neath valley, down which it passes towards Neath, where it 
branches off to Swansea, and by various routes to Carmarthen- 
shire, From Swansea roads through and across the pen- 
insula of Gower to Loughor, Burry, Rosilly, and Oxwich, and 
there are varions other roads intersecting the co. The highway 
returns for 1839 show an expenditure of £5,714 on 1,277 m. of 


The co. is divided into 10 hundreds, viz, Caer- 
hilly, Cowbridge, Dinas-Powis, Kibbor, Llangeve- 
ach, Miskin, Neath, Newcastle, Ogmore, and Swan- 

sea; and subdivided into 128 parishes. It contains 1 
city, Llandaff; 1 county-town, Cardiff; 3. principal 
parl. boroughs, Cardiff, Swansea, and Merthyr-Tyd- 
vil; 7 contributory boroughs, viz., Cowbridge and 
Llantrisant contributory to Cardiff,—Loughor, Neath, 
Aberayon, and Kenfig to Swansea,—and Aberdare 
to Merthyr-Tydvil; and 8 market-towns, viz., Carditf, 
Caerphilly, Merthyr-Tydvil, Cowbridge, Llantrisant, 
Bridgend, Neath, and Swansea. Pop. in 1801, 
71,525; in 1831, 126,200, consisting of 26,111 fami- 
lies, of whom 8,929 were chiefly employed in trade, 
handicraft, &e., 6,814 in agriculture, and 10,368 
otherwise ocenpied; in 1841, 171,188.—This co. is in 
the prov. of Canterbury, and was formerly princi- 
pally in the dio. and archd. of Llandaff; but a small 
part of it in the archd. of Carmarthen, and dio. of 
St. David’s. ‘The ecclesiastical commissioners, how- 
ever, have recently included the whole of this co. in 
the dio. of Llandaff.—The poor rate returns for 3 
years to Easter 1750, show an average expenditure 
of £2,294 on the poor of this co.; for 1803, an ex- 


for 1847, £15,314, being at the rate of 2s. 6}d. in the 
pound on the aunual value of property rated to the 
poor rates in that year, viz., £121,301. There were 
in 1836, 209 daily schools in this co., attended by 


8,137 children; and 171 Sunday schools, attended | 


11,680 children.—The co. returns 2 members to 


by 
liament, who are polled for at Bridgend, Cardiff, 


Swansea, Neath, and Merthyr-Tydvil, the principal | 
place of election being Cardiff. The number of | 


electors registered for the co. in 1857 was 4,494; in 
1848, 5,471. The 3 parliamentary boroughs now 
return each 1 member.—The co. is in the Sonth 
Wales circuit. The assizes and Epiphany quar- 
ter-sessions are held at Cardiff; the Easter ses- 
sion is held at Cowbridge, the Midsummer at Neath, 
and the Michaelmas at Swansea. The co.-jail and 
house-of-correction is at Cardiff; there is also a 
honse-of-correction at Swansea, 


_ History] The district at ip plang Bore 60, 4 Gla- 
morgan, anciently formed the prov. uria. It was 
afterwards invaded by fhe Baxeok and the Danes; but the Bri- 
did not terminate till the Norman in- 
out in lordships amongst the com- 
of the Norman commander Fitzhamon. Le Sap tits 
. in 1107, the district passed, by marriage al 
shito tf af carl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Fleury 1., who thus became lord of Glamorgan. The lord- 
ship afterwards passed through various hands, among whom 
were the earl of Warwick, known as ‘the king maker,” and 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard IIL In the 
reign of Henry VILL an end was put to the authority of the lords 
as well as other districts had been under their government, 
was erected into a separate co. and placed under the rule of the 
Engin laws. 
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penditure of £23,136; for 1833, an expenditure of | 
£45,109; for 1839, an expenditure of £31,600; and | 


nobles; and the territory of G., | 





GLAMOTCH, a town of Turkey, in the Herze- 
covina, 21 m. NW of Livno, at the foot of Mount 
Staretina. 

GLAMOUTH, a parish and village in co. Cork, 
G6 m. WSW of Mitchelstown. Area 9,700 acrea. 
ny in 1841, 4,832, of whom 1,012 were in the vy. 

1LAN, a lake of Sweden, in the laen of Linkoe- 
ping. to the NE of Lake Roxen, It is about 9 m. in 
length, and 4 m. broad. The Motala river enters 
it on the S side, and passes out again on the E side 
—Also asmall river of Bavaria, in the Pfalz circle, an 
affinent of the Nahe on the r. bank.—Also a small 
river of Illyria, which rises near Kostenberg, and falls 
into the Jurk, 4m. E of Klagenfurt, after a course 
N and E of about 45 m. 

GLANDALOUGH. See GLENDALOUGH. 

GLANDE'VE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
| Basses-Alpes, 17 m. NE of Castellane, on the river 
Var. It was formerly of some size, and a bishop's 
see; but the frequent inundations of the river oblig- 
ing the inhabitants to remove to ee 4 about 1 
m. distant, few buildings on the ancient are now 
occupied except the episcopal residenee. 

GLANDFORD, a parish of Norfolk, 15 m. SSW 
of Clay. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. in 1851, 102; in 
1841, 81. 

GLANDFORD-BRIDGE, a town of Lincolnshire, 
23m. N of Lincoln, in the p. of Wrawby. Pop. in 
1831, 1,780; in 1841, 1822. It is situated on the 
river Ankholme, which is navigable from the Ham- 
ber, and by this opening the inhabitants carry on a 
brisk trade in corn, rabbit-skins, coals, and timber, 
particularly with Hull. 

GLANDON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Haute- Vienne, cant.and 3m. SSE of Yriex. Pop, 710, 

GLANDORE, a harbour and village on the 5 
coast of Cork, 3 m. W from Ross bay. The harbour 
measures about 1 m. across at its entrance, and pene- 
trates the land 34 m. ‘The v. is 1} m. above the 
mouth of the harbour. 

GLANDORF, a village of Hanover, in the terri- 
tory of Osnabriick, N of [burg. Pop. 980. 

GLANEALY, a parish and village in co, Wick- 
low, 4m WSW of Wicklow. Area 6,098 acres. 
Pop. 1,486. 

GLANERIE (La), a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, cant. of Rumes. Pop. 1,500. 

GLANG, a fort on the S coast of the island of Min- 
| danao, in the Philippine archipelago, in N lat. 5° 51’. 
GLANGES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
| Haute-Vienne, cant. of Saint-Germain-les - Belles, 
near the r. bank of the Petite Briance. Pop. 1,175. 

GLANINAGH, a parish in co. Clare, 16 m. N of 
Ennistymon. Area 4,292 acres. Pop. 886. 

GLANKEEN, a parish in co. ‘Tipperary, contain- 
ing the town of Borris-o’-leagh. Area 14.495 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,585; in 1841, 7,481. Knockanora on 
its N boundary attains an alt. of 1,429 ft. 

GLANMIRE, a picturesque rivulet of co. Cork, 
rising on Battle-hill, and flowing 10m. in a diree- 
tion E of S$ to the Lee, which it joins above Little 
island.—Also a y. in the p. of Rathcooney, im co. 
| Cork, 4 m, ENE of Cork, on the stream of the same 
name. Pop. 453. 

GLANOE,.an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, 7 m. SE of Skielskoer. It is 3 m. long and 
14 m. broad. 

GLANROE, a village in the p. of Oranmore, co- 
Galway. Pop. 170. 

GLANS. See Goss. 


in Northumberland, 8 m. WNW of Alnwick. 
in 1831, 534 in 1841, 592. 
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GLANTANE, a village in the p. of Kilshannig, 
co. Cork, 5m. SW of Mallow. Pop. 193. | | 
GLANTON, a township in the p. of Whi mt 
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GLARUS. 





GLAPTHORN, a parish of Northamptonshire, 
5m. NNW of Oundle. Area 1,370 acres. Pop. 427. 


the Morea, on the coast of Elis, at the foot of the 
hill of Khlemutzi, 2 m. NE of Castle-Tornése. It 
marks the site of the ancient Cyllene, the port of Elis. 
GLARNISCH, a lofty mountain in the Swiss 
eant. of Glarus, on the 5 side of the lake of Glaris, 
in N lat. 47° 0' 12”. Alt. 9,510 ft. above sea-level. 
GLARUS, or Guaris, a canton in the E of Swit- 
gerland, situated between the parallels of 46° 49° and 
47° 9’ N lat., and 8° 51’ and 9° 16° E. long.; having 
on the N and E the cant. of Saint-Gall; on the SE 
and 5, the Grisons; and on the W, Uriand Schwytz. 
Its length from N to S is 27 m., and its area 278 
sq. m., being only the 16th in size in the confederacy. 
Pop. in 1837, 29,548: viz. 13,631 males, and 14,536 
females: and of whom 25,548 were Protestants, 821 
Swiss born in other cants., and 310 foreigners hy 
birth. This canton is singular not only in its geo- 
graphical position and natural features, but also in 
some of its laws and usages. 
sists of one long narrow valley called the Linth- 
thal, at its entrance not exceeding 1 m. in breadth, 
and into which there is. but one road; and of two 
small lateral valleys,—the Clonthal, and the Sernf- 


thal, to neither of which is there any entrance but | 


by the principal valley, On all sides except the NE 
it is enclosed by Alps of the wildest and most formi- 
dable aspect; and the rest of the surface is covered 
with mountains belonging to different ranges, which 
in general rise higher than those in the neighbour- 
ing cantons. The Dodi, Todi, or Doediberg, at its 


SW extremity, the loftiest summit in E. Switzerland, | 
is 11,765 ft. in height; the Glarnisch on the W fron- | 


tier is 9,510 ft.; and the Wiggis in the same quar- 


ter 7,444 ft.; while on the E frontier the Segnes, the 


Plattenberg, and the Schilt, attain a nearly square 
elevation. The Linth, its principal river, rises be- 
neath the Dédi, and runs N through the whole can- 
ton, or its principal valley, into Lake Wallenstadt, 
which forms a part of its N boundary, and though 
the lowest point in the surface of the cant., has an 
alt. of 1,400 ft. above sea-level. Besides this lake 
and that of the Clonthal or Klenthal, which dis- 
charges itself by the Lonsch into the Linth, there are 
many small lakes in the mountains, and fens and 
morasses are numerous in the N part of the cant. 
Glaciers are also numerous, and the scenery gener- 
ally very striking. Nowhere in Switzerland is the 
contrast between the mild verdure of the valleys, and 
the savage aspect of the mountains, more marked 
than in this cant. According to Ebel not one-tenth 
pert of ee Re arable. ws eee is Alpine: 
yet orck plum, pear, cherry, apricot, and 
almond are plentiful: ieachen ripen in thie lower 
valleys, and the vine is cultivated on the shores of 
Lake Wallenstadt; but little grain, or other acricul- 
tural produce, is obtained. Barley, potatoes, pulse, 
and hemp are grown. The pasturages on the moun- 
tain sides are fine, and feed during summer about 
10,000 cows and 5,000 sheep, which constitute a 
principal part of the wealth of the district. A great 
many goats are kept. This is the peculiar seat of 
the manufacture of Schabzieger or green cheese, 
which is made of the milk of cows and goats, indif- 
ferently, and of the whey left after a churning. The 
peasants bring down the curd in sacks from their 
mountain-chalets; each sack containing abont 200 
Ibs. for which they get about 36 franes. The cheese 
owes its colour, smell, and flavour to the blue 
pansy—[Trifolium melilot. cerul.) locally called ble 
—an herb grown in small enclosures beside most 
of the cottages, which is dried, ground to powder, 








, and then along with the curd, in the proportion of 6 


Its main portion con- | 
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lbs. of herb to 200 Ibs. of curd, thrown into a mill 


resembling a cyder-mill. After being turned for 


GLARENTZA, or Kiarentza, a small port of | about 2} hours, the mixture is put into shapes, and 


when dry is ready for use, but is thought not to at- 
tain perfection till twelve months old, though it will 
keep a long time. ‘The wholesale price is 34d per 
Ib. It is a lucrative trade, and the richest people in 
the canton are cheese-manufacturers. A i deal 
of this cheese, perhaps all of it, is exported to Ame 

rica. The possessor of 20 or 25 cows is here consi- 
dered to be in easy circumstances, and yet the value 
of his whole property may not amount to more 
than £160; the usual price of a cow being 47 or £8. 
The woods, which chiefly consist of pine and beech 
trees, belong for the most part to the communes; 
but having been ill managed, timber has become 
dear. Mines of copper, iron, and silver exist, but are 
not wrought. Fine black and other marbles, slate, 
quartz, gypsum, &c., are quarried, and there are some 
sulphureous springs, of which the principal are the 
Braunwald, the Bettschwanden, and the Linththal. 
The inhabitants are active and industrious: they 
manufacture wooden wares, musical instruments, 
and cotton and linen goods, print muslin, and have 
established silk mannfactures. The chief exports of 
G. are about 2,000 head of cattle, and 200 or 300 
horses annually, besides Schabzieger and other kinds 
of cheese, butter, honey, dried fruits, medicinal herbs, 
manufactured articles. and slates. The honey of G. 
is much esteemed. The principal imports are corn, 
wine, salt, metals, wool, colonial produce, glass, 
earthenware, straw hats, muslins, silks, and Lyonese 
goods.—This canton is divided into 16 tagwen, or 
communes. Its chief towns are G., Mollis, and 
Schwanden; besides which it contains 54 villages 
and hamlets. The constitution is democratic. The 
government is in the hands of the whole of the 


| male pop. above 16 years of age, being from 6,000 to 


7.000, who meet annually on the first Sunday im 
May, in landsgemeinde, or general assembly, to ap- 
point their magistracy, &c., and accede to or reject 


| the Jaws proposed by the executive body, which econ- 
sists of a council of 80 members of whom 3—4ths are 
| Protestants, the rest Catholies; both persuasions 


enjoying the same rights, and alternately electing 
the presidents of the general assembly and council. 
Previous to 1837, the constitution provided that half 
the number of all public officers in the cantons 
should be Roman Catholics, thongh the latter were 
only a numerical eighth of the pop. The executive 
power is delegated to a dandamman and three other 


officers. Both the Catholic and the Protestant clergy 


are paid by government. The first Protestant minis- 
ter receives 800 florins = £64, which with fees upon 
marriages, &c., is swelled to about £80 per ann.; he 
has also a free and furnished house; the chief ma- 
gistrate receives £20 a-year. ‘Taxation is very low; 
the state-expenditure is defrayed by a poll-tax of 4 
batzen = 6d. upon every one arrived at the age of 
16; 2 property-tax of 2 batzen upon every 1,000 
florins; and the rent of state-property, customs, 
post-office, excise, fines, There is no direct 
poor-law in the cant.; but on Sundays there are 


what are called ‘voluntary subscriptions’ for the - 


poor; though any one known to have the means of 
giving, being observed not to give, is liable to be sum- 
moned before the council and compelled to contri- 
bute. One of the most remarkable laws in the cant. 
a son or a daughter can inherit property. 


If a man dies leaving inherited property, but no chil- 


dren, his property reverts to, government; but if he 


has himself purchased the property, he can bequeath 
it by will. ‘The land whi 
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in every commune, the masters of which receive from 
government about £35 perann. Parents are obliged 
to send their children to school; but all instruction 
is gratuitous.—G. furnishes 482 men to the army, 
and 3,615 Swiss franes to the treasury of the Swiss 
confederacy. Its public revenue in 1826 was 26,226 
florins; expenditure, 17,301 florins.—As early as the 
Sth cent. the territory of G. belonged principally to 
the abbey of Seckingen on the Rhine: but in the 
13th cent. it fell into the possession of the house of 
Austria, In 1351, it was ocenpied ‘by the troops of 
the confederated Swiss cantons, and subsequently 
joined the confederacy; its independence being con- 
solidated by the memorable battle of Naefels, in 
1588. After the Reformation it was the seat of con- 
tinual religious wars; and in 1799 was the theatre of 
@ contest between the Austrians and Russians, and 
the French, in the course of which Suwarrow re- 
treated across the Prigel, down the Clénthal, and up 
the valley of the Sernft. 

Gtarus, the cap. of the above canton, and the 
only place in it deserving the name of a town, is 
situated in the narrow valley of the Linth, between 
the two Alpine mountain-ranges of the Glirnisch 
and the Schilt, 33m. SE from Zurich, and 64 m. $ 
of the lake of Wallenstadt, in N lat. 47°2' 43”. Pop. 
in 1837, 4,094; in 1846, 4,320. The town is well- 
built, principally of stone, rough-cast. The houses, 
many of which are antiquated, have projecting roofs, 
and some are ornamented on the outside with fresco 
paintings. The parish-church, a venerable Gothic 
edifice, is used by both Protestants and Catholics. 
The Linth is here crossed by two bridges. G. has 
an hospital, town-hall, a free-school for 700 children, 
a public library, and reading-room. Most of the 


inhabitants are engaged in commerce, and trade is | 


brisk. There are manufactories of printed cotton 
goods, muslins, woollen cloth, and cheese. Cattle 
are slaughtered in the public streets! 

GLASBURY, a parish of Wales, distributed be- 
tween the cos. of Brecon and Radnor, 4 m. SW of 
Hay, on the W bank of the Wye. Pop. in 1831, 
1,5773 in 1841, 1,377. 

-GLASCOED, a hamlet in the p. of Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, 4m. W of Usk. Pop. 203. 

GLASCOMBE, a parish of Radnor, 8 m. E of 
Builth. Pop. in 1831, 514; in 1841, 561. There 
are mineral wells in the vicinity. 

GLASEN, a village of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg. of Oppeln, circle of Leobschutz. Pop. 810. 

~GLASENDORF, a village of Prussian Silesia, 11 
m. SW of Pastchkaw. Pop. 1,163.—Also a v. in the 
reg. of Breslau, circle of Habelschwerdt. Pop. 293. 

GLASERBERG, a high mountain of the Alps, in 
the Swiss cant..of the Grisons. Alt. 10,400 ft. 

GLASERSDORE, a group of 3 villages in Prns- 
sian Silesia, in the cirele of Liiben, distinguished as 
Nrepver, Mirren, and OserG. Pop. of Nieder and 
Mittel G. m 1887, 753: of Ober G., 577. 

GLASGOW, the manufactoring and commercial 
metropolis of Scotland, and the third city of the 
United kingdom in point of population, and perhaps 
of wealth also, situated in the Lower ward of the 
eounty of Lanark, on both banks of the Clyde, but 
chiefly on the N side of that river, in N lat. 55° 514, 
and W long. 4° 17’, 43 m. W of Edinburgh, 23 m. 
E of Greenock, and 396 m. NW by N of London. 
By railway G. is 100 m. distant from Carlisle; 1724 
from Newcastle; 2214 from Manchester; 2984 from 
Birmingham; and 402 from London. 





| appearance.) Unlike Edinburgh, and many 
other towns in the kingdom, G. appears very disad- 


vantageously from a distance. In the majority of its 


ps Hohe aches, the first intimation which a stranger has 
, vicinity to a great city, is the innumerable 


lead 





long level tract on both banks of the Clyde, rising to 
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cluster of tall brick chimney-stalks, vomiting yolume 
on volume of dark smoke, and imparting to the sub- 
urbs an air of dinginess. The ground on which the 
city and suburbs are built consists, generally, of a 





the N, however, to a considerable alt. On this ridge 
is situated the cathedral, which may be considered 
the nucleus of the city, and from it the streets have 
branched 8 towards the river. The High-street leads 
from the cathedral, and terminates at the cross, 
where the Trongate extends to the W, and the Gal- 
lowgate to the E. The Trongate—which a little 
farther W takes the name of Argyle-street, is one of 
the most spacious streets in Europe; and generally 
presents an air of business-activity which bears re- 
semblance to what is daily seen on the long line of 
street leading from Ludgate-hill, along Fleet-street 
and the Strand, to Charing-cross in London, Gal- 
lowgate, Trongate, and Argyle-street, extend more 
than 2 m., in an almost uninterrupted line, and on 
each side are lined with spacious shops, extensive 


| Warerooms, and dwelling-houses above. From the 


i 
eeutre portion of this long line some of the finest 
business-streets in the city extend to the N, includ- } 
ing the offices of the majority of the banking-com- } 
panies, the counting-houses of the foreign merchants, } 
the warerooms of the manufacturers, and the offices || 
of gentlemen connected with the law. Parallel with 
Argyle-street, and extending to the westward, are 
some spacious streets, chiefly occupied with the dwell- 
ing-houses of the more respectable classes of the 
citizens. Of these George-street, Regent-street, and 
Bath-street may be named. They lead to the patri- 
cian locality of the Blythswood-grounds, where are 
situated Blythswood - square, Klmbank - crescent, 
Woodside-crescent, &ce., which are built and laid 
out with a degree of magnificence worthy of the 
merchant-princes of the West. This is called the 
new part of the town; and, with the exception of 
Moray-place in Edinburgh, and some of the sqnares 
in London, the crescents and square we have named 
are unsurpassed in architectural beauty and unity. 
Jamaica-street forms the vena cava of two-thirds of 

; 
\ 


the traffic from the Broomielaw, and is constantly 


crowded by carts, waggons, noddies, and omnibuses, 
which take this route on their way from the harbour 
to their different destinations in the city and suburbs, 
or vice versa. The Broomielaw, or harbour, extends 
to the W from the foot of Jamaica-strect, and ships 


| of large tonnage are brought up to within a few yards 


of Glasgow bridge. The peep down the river from 
the centre of this noble bridge is one of the most 
animating which can possibly be conceived. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the mere topographical 
arrangements of the city minutely, as the reader will 
learn more from consulting the plan of G. inserted 
in the present work than from any description on 
our part. 

There are three suburbs connected with G., of 
great extent, and which, for all the purposes of 
commerce and manufacture, and so far as commu- 
nity of interest is concerned, are one and indivisible 
with the city. Gorbals, which is the most extensive, 
lies on the S bank, and is separated from the city 
proper by the Clyde; but Calton and Anderston, 


‘the former on the E, and the latter on the W, are 
80 intermingled with the city that few 


beyond the 
local tax-gatherer, either know or trouble themselves 
about the exact boundaries. All of them, till lately, 

had a distinct magistracy, and separate and inde- {| 
pendent police jurisdiction. In 1845, the grossmam- {| 
ber of houses and other possessions was 65,028, and » \/~ 
the rental £866,150. In 1850, the number of pos- ~ 
sessions was 76,034, and the rental £1,017,362; show- 





ing an increase, in five years, of 11,006 possessions, jf 
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i a d of £151,212 of rental. In 1800, the streets an 
} 





roads within the parliamentary bounds of the city 
extended to 30 m.; at present the formed and paved 
streets alone extend to 96 m. In 1800 there was 
little or no sewerage in Glasgow. At present there 
are 42 m. of main sewers, 21 of which have been 
formed during the last six years, at a cost of £1,200 
per m.—Prior to 1806 G. depended for its water- 
supply on 29 public wells, a few private pumps, and 
a spring at Willowbank, from which water was carted 
to the city, and sold from door to door. There are 
now three water companies which send 11,000,000 
ae of water into G. every day.—The first gas- 

ight company was instituted in 1817. The streets, 
bridges, and harbour are now entirely lighted with 
gas; gas-light alone is used in shops, warehouses, 
-and factories; in private dwelling-houses gas is used 
to a greater extent than in any other town we have 
visited. The quantity | annually consumed 


(not including the gas ic, at one public work) | 
amounts to 441,000,000 cub. ft—While thus much 


has been stated of the sunny portion of Glasgow so- 
|} ciety, it is only fair to present the dark side of the 
|; picture. This city, like Dublin, embraces to a re- 
markable extent the very extremes of wealth and 
misery; and the most painful feature in the case is, 
that in proportion as the one class appears to be ad- 
vancing im opulence, the other appears to be receding 
towards a state of abject and helpless wretchedness. 
The closses leading from the High-street, and the 
wynds, are known to contain an aggregate of misery, 
disease, and vice, which is perhaps uneqnalled, cer- 
tainly not exceeded, by that of any other city of the 
empire. The district in which the wynds are situ- 
ated lies in the very heart of the city, and here fever 
is ever present,—at times breaking ont with frightful 
virulence and permeating all classes of society. The 
pop. of these places is not usually Glasgow-born, but 
the locality affords a shelter and nestling-place for 
all that is low and squalid, come from what quarter 
itmay. The great majority of the tenants of these 
dens are Irish, who, from the facilities now afforded 
by steam-navigation, are induced to fly from wretch- 
edness in their own country to a state of things little 
better in the land of the stranger. 

Public institutions and buildings.) The Cathedral is perhaps the 
most complete specimen of our olden ecclesiastical architecture 
thatis tobe found in Seotland, This venerable pile is placed on 
the W bank of the Molendinar-burn, on an elevated position in 
the NW section of the city, and may be seen from a very consi- 
derable distance, the floor of the choir being more than 100 ft. 
above the level of the river at low water mark. The greatest 


ee a 


internal length of the pile, from E to W, is 319 ft.; the breadth, 
63 fL; the helght of the choir, 90 ft.; and of the nave, 85 TR A 
tower and épire rise from the centre of the roof, to the alt, of 225 


ft. above the floor of the choir, The erypt under the chancel js 
aremarkable feature in the cathedral. It consists of a dense 
colonnade of short pillars which support low arches. It is 
in length 163 ft, and 72 ft. wide. It is satisfactory to know that 
the whole fabric, interior and exterior, has been recently renovated 
in a manner becoming its ancient splendour, 

The University of G, was established in 1450, by William Tarn- 
ball, bishop of the dio., who, at the request of James IL, obtained 
from Pope Nicholas V. a bull, erecting in G. a studinm generale 
in theology, canon and civil law, the liberal arta, and every other 
lawfal faculty, with the power of granting degrees. At first 






advanced in importance, the bishop and chapter granted the nse 
of a building near the cathedral In 1577 James VL, by advice 
of the reat Morton, framed a new constitution for the univer- 
sity, and made a very considerable grant to the revenues. The 
charter granted at this period constitutes the basis of the 
constitution. The academic body of the university consists of a 
lord-chancellor, a lord-rector, a dean. a principal, the 


for life: at least this 


has been long, held by the head of the ducal house of Montroge.— 
The next officer is the lord-rector, who is invested with very eon- 
siderable powers. and fs the guardian of the statutes, pri a 

| nd discipline of the university. é lord-rector is annnally 
\ elected by the dean, principal professors, and matriculated gty- 
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The above are the coll 


there were no buildings connected with the university, brit, as it | 


and lecturers. The lord-chancellor is the officer of highest dig. 

nity in the university, and is elected by the Senatus academicns | 
been the practice since 1692. The office, | 
which is therefore almost entirely an honorary one, is now, and | all 


on 8th December 1794. It is situated In 
eathedral. It is wholly sup hy vol 
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denta—The office of principal is almost coeval with that of the {| 
university, and the appointment is vested in the crown, He mist {| 
be a minister of the church of Seotland. The professors are {| j 
classed in four faculties, viz., arts, theology, law, and medicine, {| 
and are further divided into college professors and regius profes- = | | 
gers. ‘The salaries of the principal and professors are thos stated =| | 
in the Report of the Royal commissioners for visiting the Scottish | 
universities, printed in 1837 :— 






























































Chair es- Chair es- b 


tablished, -| tablished, Salary. 
1451 Principal, . £450} 1709 Oriental Lan- 
1577 Logie and Rhe- guages, » £0 
toric, ; 989 | 17138 Physic, 27 
1577 Moral Philosophy, 286 |. 1713 CivillawandLaw | 
1577 Natural Philoso-_ of Scotland, #10 
phy, . 291 1718 Anatomy, - 0 
1581 Greek, 289 1720 Ecclesiastical his- 
1630 Divinity, 425 tory, fs 
1637 Humanity, 289 1760 270 
1691 Mathematics, . 291 


ege-professors. The following are those 
recently endowed, and termed regius professors:— 

Chair es- Chair es- 
tablished. Salary.) tablished. Calis 
1807 WNatoral history, £100 1831 Materia Medica, £100 

1815 Surgery, 50 1839 Institates of Medi- 


1814 Midwifery, 0 cine, ‘ 75 
1817 Chemistry, . ‘0 |) 1839 Forensic medicine, 75 
1818 Botany, 50 | 1840 Civil engineering, 275 


The above, however, is far from comprising the total emolu- 
ments of the p ra: fees are exacted from the students, vary- 
ing from £2 23. to £5 Se for attendance on each class; amd. in 
proportion to the number of students the professorship is a valu- 
able one or the reverse. A few years ago, the number of stu-« 
dents amounted to more than 1,300; but of late years these have 
considerably declined The number, however, is seldom leas than 
00, The university library, founded in the 15th cent., now con= 
tains upwards of 60,000 vola.—A Aotanical garden, for the use of 
the lecturer in botany, was prepared in 1753; but having hecome 
inadequate, a more extensive garden was formed in the NW 
suburbs in 1818; and the institution has since been removed still | 
further to the NW of the city.—The Aunterian museum, founded — 
by the well-known Dr. William Hunter, occupies a Le 
modern building sitnated immediately behind the university. An 
observatory is situated in the eollese-park, but as this wet 
found insufficient for astronomical purposes, a fine new erection | | 
has been built on an eminence in the W suburbs of in ( 
The university boildings are situated on the E side Aign-  } | 
street. They consist of five quadrangles or eourta,—two where » | 
the hall and class-rooms are situated,—one in which are the mu- 
seum and library,—and two in which are the houses of the prii- 
cipal and college professors, amounting in all te 13. ii 
The Andersonian wnirersity, founded in 1795-6 by Mr. John 
Anderson, professor of natural philosophy in the u shy 
Glasgow, is more hmmediately superintended by S51 trustees, who =, 
are elected by ballot, and remain in office for life, unless disqia- 
lified by non-attendance. The subjects taught at the preset 
thme are natural philosophy, chemistry, natural history, logic and 
ethics, mathematics and geography, Oriental Janguages, drawing =| 
and painting. anatomy, theory and practice of medicine, ee 
materia medica, medical jurisprudence, veterinary medicine, amd = | 
German and modern literature. The professors-are all menof = 
ability; and the popular system of their with the | 
moderate nature of the fees, attracts a numerous band of students. — 
The High - school, or Grammar-school as it used | rly 
to be termed, is one of the most ancient edacational instita- 
tions in the city, dating its foundation anterior, it is believed, 
to the institution of the university. The course of tuition now 
embraces Latin, Greek, English grammar, composition, elocu- . 
tion, French, Italian, German, ng, arithm geography, &. 
The school is under the management of a committee of the town- 
council, aided by the advice of the clergy for the city and the 


professors of the university. é, 
"The Mechanic's institute waa founded in 1823, by the mecha- 
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nics of G., for the purpose of disseminating knowledge on scien 
tific and other subjects, Lectures have ees given on natural 


philosophy, chemistry, lar physiology, pliren 
é&e., the cone for on pete seldom exceeding 103, In 
commodions premises were built for the institution in Hanover- 


street. 
Normal seminary was erected in 1837, by the Gla . 
Soachanite rans Gator en 
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versity. In addition to the infirmary, there are several other 
institutions in the city of a similarly charitable natare—The 


head-quarters of the Glasgow poor is in the Totcn's hospital, for- 
merly contained in a sombre-looking building in Clyde-street on | 


the banks of the river, bot now removed to the old lunatic 
asylum to the N of the city. When the hospital was instituted 
in 1753, the sum assessed upon the inhabitants was only £250: 
in 1763, £400; in 1773, £836; in 1793, £1,610; in 1803, £3,940; 
and it has gone on gradually to increase, varying, however, in 
amount, according to the exigencies of the times. In 1850 it was 
£47,787 for the old burgh of G. alone> and £80,000 within the 
parliamentary boundaries of the city, Prior to the close of last 
century such an occurrence as a person being buried at the public 
expense was alinost unknown; in 1848 there were 4,042 pauper 
burials, and in 1849 there were 3,577. In 1849 no lesa than 26 
per cent. of the funerals were defrayed by parochial or other cha- 
ritable funds. This indicates a fearful growth of pauperism keep- 
ing pace with the advance of the city in material wealth—The 
most magnificent charity established by private benevolence In 
G., and similar to Heriot's hospital in Edinburgh, is that founded 
by two brothers, George and Thomas Hutcheson, in 1639-41. The 
sum annually dispensed by the patrons amounts now to nearly 

3,000 per annum, which is appropriated towards the support of 
a number of old men and women, and to the clothing and edu- 
cating of the sons of decayed citizens. The hospital is a fine 
hall or | ing in Ingram-street, erected in 1803, with an ele- 
gant spire, a school adjoining.—Besides these, there are a 
number of other ‘mortifications'—as they are termed in Scotch 
law—which dispense from £50 to £500 per annum; and seve- 


ral of the Scottish counties have charitable societies in the city, | 


composed of gentlemen from the respective districts or connected 
with them, and intended for the relief of countvmen who may 
be in G. in indigent circumstances. Many years ago it was 
calculated by Dr. Cleland, upon minute data, that £104,360 were 
annually dispensed in public and private charities throughout 
the city, independently of the suburba. 
«The old Lunatic asylem is situated on a commanding position 
to the N of the city. It consists of an octagonal centre, from 
which diverge four wings of three stories each, and from the 
centre rises a majestic dome. The directors, in December 1840, 
disposed, as we have stated, of the buildings and part of the 
grounds to the directors of the Town's hospital, for the accom- 
tion of the inmates ofthat institution: and purchased for the 
site of a new asylum between 60 and 70 acres of ground, 3 m_ to the 
W of Glascow, on which a extensive asylom has been erected. 
—The Asylom for the blind in G. is an institution pre-eminently 
deserving of notice.—A jail, justiciary court-house, council-cham- 
ber, and town-clerh’s offices, comprised in one large square build- 
ing, situated at the W end of the Green, was built in 1510, at an 
expense of £35,000. The facade and portico are admitted to be 
beautiful 
everything was found to be inconvenientand inadequate, and in 
1840 commissioners were appointed for raising, by assessment to 
be distributed over a series of pam the snm of £40,000, to re- 
move the council-chamber and town-clerk’s and chamberlain's 
offices to a more central part of the city, and throw the whole of 
the front of the present building into an extended court-honse, 
with ample accommodation for witnesses. This new building 
has since been erected, and in connexion with the Merchants’ 
hall, forms one of the finest architectural ornaments of the city. 
—In 1822-24, acts of parliament were obtained for building and 
maintaining a county and city Gridewell, The original plan was 
a rotunda and four radiating wings, (exclusive of the old bride- 
well.) but only three of the wings are completed. The total sum 
expended on the buildings up till this date has been £41,000, 
G. bridewell has confessedly become the model institution of 
the kind in the kingdom, The preat principles at work 
here are separation and industry; and the aspect of the insti- 
tution altogether, instead of belng sickening and repulsive, 
is lightsome and cheering. The expense of each prisoner is 
about £5 per annam; but in years of plenty and cheapness, it has 
been so low as £2.—The police-tuildings were raised at an ex- 
pense of £14,000, in 1825-6, The erection contains a fine square 
in the centre; one side is occupied as a court-hall; another as the 
hall of the commissioners: and the remainder is taken up with 
prisoners’ rooms, cells, and the other apartinents necessary for 
the officers of the establishment. The affairs are managed by a 
board, elected from eacl: of 35 wards into which the city is divided, 
and of which the magistrates are members er officiis, Up till last 
year the assessment wasat the rate of Is. 3d. per pound, and the 
total sum raised was £20,000. The statute-labour department, 
oreleaning and paving of the streets, is also managed by this 
board, and the assessment amounts to £4,000 per annum,—The 
-Of-réfuge is a valuable institution, and almost a novelty of 
its kind in the kingdom. It is open for the reception of juvenile 
thieves, who may be willing to abandon their course of life, and 
wecept of the blessings of an honest education. The design ori- 
gituted in a conviction—by no means confined to G.—that by 
sending young rogues to jail, the most infallible mode is taken to 
make old rogues of them. The building is situated on an ele- 
vated and healthy spot, and was first opened for the reception of 
inmates in February 1838, On entering the honee, a boy gen- 
erally becomes bound an apprentice for three years to one of four 
trades tanght within the walls, viz, weaving and winding, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, and eset and the day is divided be- 
tween education and labour, There is ample scope within the 
grounds for recreation; and the Inmates are not om any account 


of architecture; but unfortunately within | 


public taste and beneficial to public health, The oldest cemetery 
| is that attached to the cathedral, and is no doubt coeval with the 





| permitted to have the most distant intercourse with their old aa. 


sociates. 
Statues.) There are several imposing monuments and statoes 
in the city. An equestrian statue of William IIL, formed of metal, 


is placed on a pedestal in front of the Tontine buildings, near the 


Cross.—In 1806, an-obelisk of freestone was erected on the Green 
to the memory of Lord Nelson. It is 144 ft. in height, and was 
erected by snbecription at an expense of £2,075,—In 181%, a mar- 
ble statue of Pitt, by Flaxmean, was erected in the town-hall.— 
In 1819, a fine bronze statue of Sir John Moore, a native of G., 
was erected by subscription at an ex of £4,000. It is situ- 
ated in George's-square.—In 1832, a bronze statue, in a sitting 
attitude, by Chantry, was erected in George’s-square, to the 
memory of the great James Watt, In 1837, a Doric column, sur 
mounted by a enlossal statue, was erected in the same square to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott; and in 1844, a noble equestrian 


statue to the Duke of Wellington, by Marochetti, was placed in 


front of the Royal exchange. 

Banks.] In 1696. « branch of the bank of Scotland was estab- 
lished in G.; but the trade of the city was so insignificant that 
it was recalled for want of support in 1697. It again made a 
trial in 1731, but waa again reealled. The Ship bank, the first 


| which originated in the city, was established in 1749. Since that 


period numerous banks and branches have sprang up, or been 
established: and in the large commercial and manufacturing enm- 
munity in which they are situated, it is not surprising that they 
should thrive. The banks or branches now in G. are as follows: 
Bank of Scotland, British Linen Sey att City of Glastow, Com- 
mercial hank of Scotland, Royal bank, Clydesdale Banking com- 
pany, Glasgow Union bank, Western bank, National bank of 
Seotland, and Edinburgh and Glasgow bank. A Provident or 
Savings’ bank was opened in G. in 1815, The buildings in which 
the business of some of the ordinary banks is carried on are in a 
style of great magnifieence.—The Chamber of Commerce was 


| first projected by Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., then Lord-provost of 
| the city, and subsequently well known for his writings on the 


Political Economy of the Capital, and of the River Thames. The 
principal objects of the institution are the protection and eneonr- 


) agement of trade, and to keep a watchful eye on whatever may 


be supposed to affect the commercial interests of G. and its neigh- 
bourhood. It is incorporated by royal charter, and the business 
is managed by a board of directors 30 in number. There are alao 
East and West India associations in G. for the encouragement 
and protection of these trades. 

Barracks, éc.] The first theatre in G, was a tem booth, 
fitted up in 1752. The Donlop-strect theatre was originally built 
in 1785; and the present structare In 1840. The taste for thea- 
tricals having increased, and a subscription having been eet on 
foot, a magnificent theatre was opened in Queen-street at an ex- 
pense of £18,500, It was, however, much too large for the wants 
of the play-going community; and was burut to the ground on 
10th Janoary 18279.—Barracks for infantry were erected by gov- 
ernment in 1795, at the E end of the Gallowgate, and thongh the 
building may be a commodions one, it is far from being orna- 
mental, Horse-barracks were erected at a later period, on the 
SW extremity of Gorbals. , 

Reading - rooms, clubs, dc] About 1770, a coffee-room was 
opened in G. for the perusal of the newspapers and other periodl- 


cals: but its benefits were only confined to afew. In 1781, how- 


ever, a subscription by the Tontine plan was entered into, for 
building a coffee-room and hotel; and a building was opened 
shortly thereafter, near the Cross, the front of the hotel being 
supported by plazzas. The city having, however, rapidly a 
in wealth, and business being onthe move westward, the Royal 
exchange, in Queen-street, was erected and opened in 1829, at an 
expense of £60,000. The great room is 120 ft. in length, and 60 
ft. in breadth; the roof, which is supported by Corinthian pillars, 
is 30 ft. in height. Newspapers and periodicals are received here 
from every part of the kingdom, the Continent, and America, 
and the hall is constantly crowded by merchants and others. 
There are two clubs in the London style, viz., the Western and 
Union clubs. In addition to these there are various reading- 
rooms throughout G. of minor note. 

The Green] With the exception of ‘the Parks" of London, 
there are few cities in the empire which can boast of such a fine 
arena for pleasure, health, and recreation, as the Green of G. It 
embraces 140 imperial acres of fine grasa land, extending along 
the N bank of the Clyde, and situated in the SE portion of the 
city. Itisa beantiful spot,—level in the lower part as a bowl- 
ing-green,—and dotted in the upper by fine clumps of old timber. 
From the migration of the wealthier classes to the W end, the 
Green is no longer the resort of the gay and the opulent, as it 
Lee to be in times ae rece it is still a centre 
Of great attraction, es ¥ in the heyday of summer. 

The Ni is, ec] There are 20 burying-grounds situated in 
G. and the suburbs,—some of them set down in the very heart of 
the city, and in localities so crowded. that were it not for that 
Scottish feeling which repels any attempt to disturb the bones of 
the removal would be an — consonant fo 


institution of the see itself beech f the most plea u 
connected with G., however ecropolis,—a burying-gronnd 
of recent institution, and laid out according to the plan of the 
celebrated Pére fa Chaise in Paria—Another extensive 
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has been formed in the neighbourhood of G., on Sighthill, about| i 


1; m. from the Cross, on the road leading to 
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Miticating with the suburban district of Gorbals. 
well bridge was the principal channel of intercourse between 
Glasguw and the SW parts of Scotland for 400 years. It is 415 
ft. long, and 34 ft. in width within the parapets—The founda- 
tion-stone of the original Jamaica-street bridge was laid in 1768. 
Although this bridge was quite spacious enough for the time in 
which it was built, it contained a very inconvenient ascent, and 
was found to be quite unsuited to the accommodation of the 
growing trade of Glaszow aml the suburbs. It was resolved 
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the present magnificent structure was laid. This noble bridge is 
560 ft. in length; and 60 ft. in width over the parapets, viz. road- 
way, $4 ft. in width; and 2 side-pathways, each 12 ft. wide. It 
is faced with Aberdeen granite, and while it is the widest, it is at 
the same time one of the most beautiful erections of the kind in 
the country. It is now the great line of communication between 
the N and 5 sides of the river, connecting the city with the sub- 
urbs. The design is by Telford.— Hutcheson’s bridge has 5 
arches, is 406 ft. in length, and 36 ft. in width within the para- 











of Gorbals, called] Hutcheson-town.—Before the removal of the 

d Jamaica-street bridge, a handsome timber bridge was built, 
a little above it, and on a Tine with Portland-street, Gorbals. 
This structure has subsequently been removed, and in its place a 
fine suspension bridge is now erecting. 

Municipal system.] G. was first erected into a 
burgh-of-regality by charter from William the Lion, 
in 1180; but it was not till 1611 that it was made a 
royal burgh. Up till the passing of the municipal 














merchants’ and trades’ classes, according to the old 
close mode of self-election; but, since that period 





ex officio, viz., the dean-of-guild, elected by the mer- 
chants’ house, and the deacon-convener, elected by 


other burglis, the council elect their own magistrates, 
the duration of office being three years. G. was 
considered a place of such insignificance at the 
period of the Union. in 1707, that it was only as- 
signed the fourth share of a member of parliament, 
—the representative of this district of burghs 
returned jointly by Renfrew, Rutherglen, Dombar- 
ton, and Glasgow. In 1832, the reform bill granted 
# members to the city and suburbs, which were then 
included in the parliamentary bounds.—The pro- 
perty of the corporation of G. is now very extensive, 
and even in the worst of the close or self-clection 
times, it was the boast of the city that economy ruled 
all its transactions, and that the expenditure rarely 
exceeded the income. The average revenue cannot 


be taken at less than £15,500. In 1850 it was 


cil is composed of 48 members, but two of them sit, 

\ 

| 

£20,705. The total stock of the city amounted in 

1540 to £263,802, and in 1850 to £395,467; and the 

+ debts to £149,661 in 1840; and £221,271 in 1850, 

{ The expenditure of the city for 1840 consisted of 

| £4,669 for the ecclesiastical department, that is, the 
payment of ministers’ stipends, and in 1850 £4,978, 

| &e.; £5,905 for the civil department in 1840, and 
£4,779 in 1850, £659 for public education in 1840, and 

£419 in 1850; £35 for military department in 1840, 

and in 1850; £2,604 for criminal department in 

1840, and £1,023 in 1850; and £2,531 for the finance 

department in 1840, and £8,656 in 1850, 

Commerce.| In 1651, Commissioner Tucker hav- 
| ing been directed by government to report on the 
revenue of the excise and customs of Scotland, 
| speaks of Glasgow as follows:—“ With’ the excep- 
; tion,” says he, “ of the eolliginors, all the inhabitants 
} are traders: some to Ireland with small smiddy- 
coals, in open boats, from 4 to 10 tons, from whence 
they bring hoops, rungs, barrel-staves, meal, oats, 
and butter; some to France, with plaiding, coals, 
and herrings, from whieh the retarn is salt, pepper, 
'} raisins, and prunes; some 
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The Gorbals cemetery has also been instituted on similar princi- 


Bridges] The Clyde at G.is spanned by four bridges, com- 
The Stock- 


accordingly to take it down, and in 1893, the foundation-stone of 


reform bill, the council was filled respectively by the 


the councillors have been elected by the parliamen- 


the trades’ house. According to the eustom of ail | 


being | 


to Sydney, New South W 
Zealand. ‘The timber-trade of G. is one of 


to Norway for timber. | 
; There hath likewise been some who ventured as far | 
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as Barbadoes: but the loss which they sustained by 
being obliged to come home Jate in the year, has 
made them discontinue going thither any more. 
The mercantile genius of the people is strong; if 
they were not checked and kept under by the shal- 
lowness of their river, every day more and more in- 
creasing and filling up, so that no vessel of any bur- | 
den can come up nearer the town than 14m,” Not- } 

withstanding the opposition which they had offered {| 
to that most wise and judicious of all national mea- 
sures, the advantages which had been conferred on 
them by the union were soon apparent to the citi- 
zens of G., who began immediately to prosecute the 





trade to Virginia and Maryland, at first in vessels 


chartered from English ports; but commerce having 
prospered with them, the merchants of G. began to 


| build ships for themselves, and in 1718, the first 
pets. This bridge connects the E part of the city with the suburb | 


vessel, the property of Glasgow owners, crossed the 
Atlantic. In 1735, the number of ships, brigantines, 
and sloops belonging to the port amounted to 67. 


| These vessels traded with Virginia, Jamaica, An- 


tigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Gibraltar, Holland 


Stockholm, and Ireland, besides maintaining a con- 


siderable coasting trade. Soon after 1740 the to- 
bacco trade became one of vast magnitude, and 


almost the whole capital of the city was embarked -}| 


in it, creating something like a monopoly in favour 
of the Glasgow merchants. In 1772, out of 90,000 


| hhds. of tobacco imported into Britain, G. alone im- 
| ported 49,000; and in the year immediately before }} 
tary constituency divided into 16 districts. The coun- | 


the American war of independence, the imports of 
tobacco into the Clyde were 57,143 hhds., the pro- 
perty of 42 merchants. ‘Soon after the Union, some 
attempts were made to open a trade with the W. 
India islands; but for many years it consisted of 
only sending out an occasional ship with herrings 
and a few bale goods, and in bringing back rum ant 


| sugar. The merchants of G., however, ultimately 


directed their energies to this branch of commerce 
with untiring assiduity, and with such suecess that 
the loss sustained by the breaking up of the tobacco- 
traftic was soon unfelt. Some idea may be formed 
of the rapid strides which the commerce of G. has 
made during the last 40 years, and of its present 
magnitude, from the annexed table of the receipts 
at the custom-house of G.:— | 


Amount of custom-duties collected at Glasgow. * 


Years, Revenue. Years. Revenue. — 
1slz £3,124 1835 £270,067 
1813 7,011 1836 314,701 
1818 BAZ 1849 463,074. 
1819 8,384 1840 472,003 
1820 11,000 1841 526,100 
1825 41,154 1842 503,871 
1826 78,958 1843 497,723 
1827 g1,22 1849 640,955 
1843 97,041 1850 645,669, 
1834 166,912 


The bonding-system in Glasgow commenced in 1817, 
but was not in full operation till 1820. In 1816, 
Messrs. James Finlay and Co. despatched a ship of 
600 tons burden to Caleutta, being the first merchants 
in Seotland who cleared out a vessel direct for India. 


| Other merchants followed the example which had 


been so well set them, and the trade has now become 
a most extensive one. Itis rarely that one or more { 
ships are not lying on the berth at the Broomielaw, y 
for Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Singapore, Manilla, 
or other ports in the East. G., in conjunction with 
Greenock, too, has of late entered extensively intothe }| 
emigration-trade; and, cnet et last 15 years, @ }| 
large number of emigrant-ships have been despatched™ || 
Sy sles, Adelaide: and New Le 
‘of “Er Tinos | 


magnitude. The number and to 
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vessels registered at Glasgow, on December 31st, } i 
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1841, was as follows: Under 50 tons, 58 vessels; 
total tonnage, 1,994 tons. Above 50 tons, 307 ves- 
sels; total tonnage, 81,999 tons. At the same date 


tons. Above 50 tons, 51 vessels; total tonnage, 
9,780 tons. In the year ending June 30th, 1849, 
the number of vessels belonging to the port was 
5,555 sailing and 9,311 steam-vessels, total 14,868; 
tonnage of sailing vessels, 365,335; of steam-vessels, 
846,830—total, 1,214,165 tons. The tonnage of the 
vessels ranged from the lowest class to a merchant- 
man of about 1,000 tons. In 1850, the tonnage of 
sailing vessels had risen to 892,033 tons; of steamers 
to 873,159 tons. 

Manufactures.) Whether or not G. possessed any 
manufactures in the olden time, is a question which it 


tants, by means of the spinning-wheel and loom, made 


till a period subsequent to the Union, there is little 
reason to believe that their manufactures extended 
further. G. was the first place in Great Britain in 
which inkle-wares were manufactured. Previous to 
1782, engine-looms had been in use, but these were 
80 clumsy, inconvenient, and altogether produced so 
little work in proportion to the labour expended, 
that the trade may be said to have been entirely 


the large inkle looms. ‘The vast improvements in the 
production of cotton-yarn by spinning it with machi- 
nery soon found their way to G.; and the successive 
Inventions of Wyatt of Birmingham, Hargrave of 
Lancashire, and of Sir Richard Arkwright, were 
soon called into operation in North Britain by the 
capital and enterprise of the G. manufacturers. In 
the infancy of the eotton-trade, the spinning-works 
were erected at a distance from the city, and on 
the most convenient spots for procuring falls of 
water sufficiently powerful to propel the machinery. 
Amongst those so erected were the Ballindalloch 
and Doune mills in Stirlingshire; the Catrine mills 
in Ayrshire; the Lanark mills, and the Rothesay 
mills in Bute. Something, however, was still want- 
ing to place the trade on that footing of pre-eminence 
in G. which it has now long enjoyed, and to bring 
its exhaustless coal-fields into profitable operation. 
And this was supplied by the genius of James Watt; 
who, instead of sending the workmen to the motive 
power, devised the admirable mode of raising up the 
motive power among the workmen. In 1792, the 
first steam-engine for spinning cotton was put up in 
(z., for Messrs. Scott, Stevenson, and Co. opposite 
that locality now known as the Steam-boat quay. 
At the meeting of the British Association, held in 
(x. in September 1840, the original model of the 
steam-engine upon which Watt experimented, was 





is a little clumsy-looking thing, with a boiler not 
much larger than a tea kettle; but still it is a relic of 
vast interest, when it is known that it first gave 
Watt’s mind the bent to this peculiar study; and 
though im appearance it is wide as the poles asunder 
from the machinery which directs the motions of the 


' Steamers, it was nevertheless impossible to gaze on 
it withont acknowledging that it was their progeni- 
tor.--The power-loom was introduced into G. in 
1773. Several of the most important secondary im- 
provements in weaving have originated in G. Lawns 
were the principal manufacture till they were super- 
seded by muslins. The first steam-engine connected 
with the cotton-spinning in G. was erected in 
1792; but there was scarcely any yarn spun in Scot- 

land till after the beginning of the present cent. 













the steam-vessels belonging to the port were as fol-_ 
lows: Under 50 tons, 12 vessels; total tonnage, 518° 


would now be. dificult to determine; that the inhabi- | 


Jinens and woollens for their own use is certain, but up| 


‘monopolized by the Dutch, who were in possession of 


exhibited, and attracted the deepest attention. It | 


(rreat Western, Acadia, and other Transatlantic | 
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In 1800 there do not appear to have been 300 power- 
looms in work in G. and its vicinity. At present 
the number of spindles employed in ecotton-spinning, 
connected with or dependent on G., is about 1,800,000, 
and the cotton consumed by them amounts to nearly 
45,000,000 Ibs. There are now 25,000 power-looms 
kept at work by G., which on an average produce 
daily 625,000 yds. of cloth. Commensurate with the 
growth of the cotton-trade has been that of every 
kind of manufacture connected with the production 
of soft goods, with the exception perhaps of broad- 
cloth and hosiery, for neither of which is G. yet dis- 
tinguished.—Mr. Charles Macintosh has been long 
celebrated, in connection with G., for his successful 
| discoveries in the chemical science as applicable to 
manufactures. In 1786 he introduced from Holland 
the manufacture of sugar-of-lead; and by chemical 
improvements in that portion of the article which is 
used for calico-printing, the price was reduced from 
3s. per gallon to 6d. In 1799 this gentleman also made 
the first preparation of chloride-of-lime in the dry 
state, which has since been so extensively used and 
prized as bleaching-powder. But perhaps Mr. Mac- 
intosh is better known to the world by his process 
which renders almost every kind of fabric impervious 
to water. His manufactory of ‘ waterproofs’ was for 
some time carried on in G., but some years ago the 
business was removed to Manchester. The chemi- 
cal works of Messrs. Tennant & Co., at St Rollox— 
of which Mr. Macintosh was one of the original part-| 
ners—are perhaps the most extensive in the world, 
and may be said to comprise .a little town of them- 
selves. This immense establishment, situated in the 
NE division of the city, manufactures sulphuric acid, 
chloride-of-lime, soda, soap, &e. It covers 10 acres 
of ground, and within the walls there are buildings 
which extend over 27,340 sq. yds. of ground. There 
are upwards of 100 furnaces, retorts, or fire-places, 
in the establishment. The main chimney is 436 fr. 
hich.—T he soft goods trade is carried to an immense 
extent in G., where the merchant often joins the 
retail to the wholesale trade, imports goods largely 
from England and foreign parts, and m turn sends 
them out wholesale to smaller traders in almost every 
town and village in Scotland.—The manufacture of 
iron has of late years been prosecuted to an amazing 
extent in G. and its vicinity. The iron-masters of 
Clydesdale, independent of the vast quantities re- 
tained for local use, exported in 1841 more than 
50,000 tons. The mineral field is in every instance 
easily accessible by railroad or canal, and this is one 
of the growing resources of G., which will soon enable 
her to rival if not outstrip the most highly favoured 
iron districts in England. The introduction of the 
hot air -blast—the merits of which belong to Mr, 
James B. Neilson, a citizen of Glasgow —has proved 
}such a saving both in foel and time as to have 
prodaced quite a new era in the iron-trade, By 
means of this invention, in which raw coal is used 
instead of coke, the iron-master, with three-sevenths 
of the fuel which he formerly employed in the cold 
air process of blasting, is now enabled to make one- 
third more iron, of a superior quality. Nor are the 
advantages of this invention solely confined to iron- 
masters. By its use the founder can cast into goods 
}an equal quantity of iron, in greatly less time, and 
with a saving of nearly half the fuel employed in the 
cold air process; and the blacksmith can produce in 
| the same time one-third more work with much less 
fuel than he formerly required. In all the processes 
of metallurgical science, it will be found of the ut- 
most importance in reducing the ores to a metallic 
state. The c 
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for leave to use the hot blast is | }1 
}at the rate of Is. for every ton of iron made from it., =e eB 
There were only 16 smelting-furnaces around G. in }} ~ | 
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1830, and the manufacture of malleable iron was not 
properly commenced in Scotland till 1839. In 1830 
each of the 16 furnaces produced annually 2,500 pigs 
of iron, or a total of 40,000 tons; in 1849 the number 
of furnaces had increased to 79, producing 475,000 
tons of iron per annum. Of the 6 malleable iron- 
works in Scotland, 5 are in the vicinity of G. 
account of the quantity made was kept till 1845; it 
was then 35,000 tons per annum; it is now 50,000 
tons.—In connection with this subject, it may be 
proper here to allude to the engineering trade of 
Glasgow, which has of late years become one of 
considerable extent and importance. ‘There are 
various foundries situated in G., all of them exten- 
sive-—The amount of coal brought into G. from the 
adjacent pits has been computed on pretty correct 
data at about 750,000 tons per ann., of which proba- 
bly 150,000 tons are exported, and the remaining 
and larger portion consumed by the inhabitants, the 
public works, and the steam-vessels. The average 
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steady as it has been rapid, Dr. Strang justly attri- 
butes to the ‘cosmopolitan’ character of its manu- 
factures and commerce. In Manchester we have the 
cotton-manufacture, in Norwich the manufacture of 
stuffs, and in Kidderminster of carpets, in Wolver- 
hampton and Birmingham iron andl engineering 
works, in Staffordshire pottery, in London ship- 
building, on the Tyne and Wear the coal trade; in 
G. we find all of these, and more. Hence, when one 
branch of business is dull, others are generally 
Hourishing, and thus G. escapes the universal depres- 
sions by which places limited to one or two branches 
of industry are periodically visited.—In 1638 the art 
of letter-press printing was introduced into G.; but it 
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does not appear that the G. press obtained any cele-_ 


brity till about 1741, when the business was begun 
by Robert Foulis, who was afterwards joined by his 
brother. Many splendid editions of the classics, both 
in Greek and Latin, issued from the Foulis’ press, 
and they do not sink into the shade even when com- 
pared with the beantiful typography of our own day. 
Since the days of the Foulis the progress of printing, 
in allits branches, including stereotyping and type- 
fonnding, has fully kept pace with the advancement 
of the city. One of the noblest trinmphs of the noble 
art of printing has recently been achieved in G., in 
the completion of a full version of the Scriptures for 
the use of the blind.» The Old Testament is in 15 
vols. super-royal quarto, double pica. The New Tes- 
tament is complete in 4 vols. super-royal quarto, in 
great primer. There are in the Old Testament 2,470 
pages, each page containing 37 lines in the work; in 
the New Testament there are 623 pages, 42 lines in 
each page. The paper was made on purpose, and 
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account for the great bulk of the work, it must be 
borne in mind that it can only be printed on one side 
of the japer, and that the letters require to be of a 
considerable size in order to suit the touch. The 
printing is effected by a copper-plate printing-press. 
The types—which are of the common form—being 
strongly relieved and liable to give way under the 
heavy pressure required, it was necessary to have 
them recast no less than four times during the pro- 
gress of the work. 

The Clyde commercially considered.] Perhaps there is no jn- 
stance of a similar kind in which art has done so moch to im- 
prove natural deficiencies, as has been exemplified by the opera- 
tions on the river Clyde during the last 40 or 50 vears. Ina 
state of nature the river below G. was so much impeded 
fords, shoals, and banks, as to be scarcely navigable for any — 
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disadvantages, we find that in 1556 the inhabitants of G., Ren- 
frew, and Dumbarton, agreed to labour on the river 6 weeks al- 
ternately, with the view of opening up a communication between 
these places for small craft. In 1653 the nferchants of G. had 
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time they made such improvements on the river as the funds of 


No | 


price is about 8s. 6d. per ton.—The progress of G., | 


strongly sized to retain the impression. In order to | 


this date, will show the progressive |risejof the eity— { | 


above the barden of an open boat; and being sensible of these | 
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their shipping-port at Cunningham in Ayrshire. In 1662 they 
founded the town of Port-Glaszow, with its harbour, and con- 
structed the first dry or graving-dock in Scotland. At the same 


the corporation would admit of, Previous to 1638 there had only 
been a landing-shore in G.; but in that year a small quay was 
constructed at the Broomielaw. Towards the close of last cent., 
only gabberts, or small craft of from 35 to 45 tons, could apprearh 
the Broomielaw: and weeks elapsed without a single Keel bene 
scen at the Broomielaw. By 1821, however, the harbour ha 
been so mach improved that vessels drawing 15 ft. 6 in. of water 
could come up to the Broomiclaw; and ships of 600 and even 1,000 
tons burthen, and from every part of the world, now crowd the 
harbour even to a degree of inconvenience. ‘The following state- 
ment of the progressive improvement of the river-dues, from their 
first imposition in 1770 till the present time, will be alike inter- 
esting and instructive,—evincing, during the last few yeara in 
particular, a start which is unprecedented in the annals of com- 
Merce > 
The Tonnage and Harbour duties for 


177l were. A - : £1,071 
1791 - : ; é ; « 2145 
16k. ; F ji : 4 4.760 
1815 ; : : ‘ 5 . 5,960 
15. F i Fy Fi S480 
1826 (when 33 per cent. were added to the rates) 16,200 
1s3i) ‘ + i . 2) 2.) (re 
Ike . ‘ a " Fi 22.559 
1837 i i r . ‘ oe 
10 . 5 ; A 2 é 48.446 
1850 ‘ . 4.245 


In 1549, 1.662 sailing-vessels = 125,657 tons, and 916 steam- 
vessels = 276,932 tons, entered the harbour of G. inwards coust- 
wise; while 3,580 sailing-vessels = 220,102 tons, and 992 steam- 
vessels = 285,633 tons, sailed] outwards coastwise.—In the sume 
year 137 salling-vessels = 29,813 tons, entered inwards from co- 
lonial voyages; and 225 = 67,290 tons, sailed outwards on such 
voyages, The number of foreign vessels which entered inwards 
in 1649 was $91 = $4,605 tons; and the number which out- 
wards, 506 = 101,591 tons, besides 3 steamers = 940 tons. The 
grand total tonnage outwards and inwards in 1849 was 8412 
vessels = 1,192,572 tons; while the tonnage of London in the 
same was 48.443 vessela=7.243,530 tons; of Liverpool, - 
26,564 vessels = 5,798,614 tons; and of Neweastle, 20,522 vessels 
= 2,731,257 tons, c a) 

Steam-ressels.] To G. truly belongs the merit of being desig- - 
nated the cradle of British steam-navigation. It is not the pro- — 
vince of this work to inquire into the claims urged in favour of 
Mr. Miller of Dalawinton, Mr. Symington of Falkirk, or Lord 
Stanhope. Suffice it to say, that Mr, Henry Bell was the first person 


who successfully applied steam to the propelling of vessels against. 
wind or tide. In 1811, the Comet was built by Messrs. John 


Wood and Company, Port-Glasgow, according to the directic 

of Mr. Bell; and on the 18th January. 1812, the vessel which had 
been named the Comet, plied from Giangave to Greenock, making 
4m. an hour against a head-wind. e engine was only of 6 
horse power; yet the experiment was sufficient to prove the vast 
results which might be obtained by it, and as Mr. Bell either had 
not the means, or was too simple-minded, to take out a patent, 
the invention was speedily copied on a most extensive scale, and 
others reaped the golden harvest—blamelessly we admit—whie 
Mr. Bell had sown. In fact, it will be remembered to the last- 
ing-shame of our country and the age, that while Fulton in Ame~- 
rica was loaded with wealth and honours, Bell was compelled to 
drag out a life of penury, upon a pittance of £50 per annum, 
granted by the generosity of the river-trustees. ‘The larger bouts 
—especially those plying between Liverpool and Glasgow—are 
in reality floating palaces, having cabins fitted up at vast ex- 
pense, and with every regard to grace and architectural beauty. 


All of them are powerful boats. 

Population.| The advance of pop. and property 
in Gis erudiciea in any city in. the kingdom, and 
perhaps in the world. Previous to 1610, there was 
no census of the pop. of G. upon which dependence 
can be placed; but it is believed that, about. the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, in 1560, the nuniberiof the 
citizens did not amount to more than £4,560. In 660, 
it had increased to 14,678. The foJlowivg table of 
the numbers taken at different periads e1 rent to 
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In the census of 1831. the males were ascertained to __ || 
be 93,724; the females, 108,702; in that of 1841s) 
the males were 133,306; the females, 147,370. ~Ir 
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1831, there were 19,200 inhabited houses; in 1841, 
22.751; had the houses increased in the same ratio 
as the pop., the number in 1841 would have heen 
25.403. This striking fact indicates a sensible fall- 
ing-off in the domestic comfort of the great mass of 
the pop. The pop. of the suburbs was first added to 
the enumeration in 1780. The total pop. of G. and 
suburban districts in 1851, as compared with the per- 








| follows :— 

; atian Males. Females. Total. 
: 1851 (6.224 165.245 181,73 ‘46,984 
1841 53,248 133,313 147,369 © 28082 
| “Tneeeane, 12,976 31,932 34,370 66,802 


It appears that the increase, in scarcely 10 years, 
in the whole city has been 66,302, or at the rate of 
23°62 per cent. It further appears that while this 
increase may well be accounted a rapid advance in 

so large a city, still the rate of increase seem to have 
diminished, when compared with any of the four pre- 
vious decennial periods, as the following table will 
best illustrate :— 





Se 





Total In- 
crease cach 
census. 


26,691 
36,060 
55,353 


ie 


Increase 


Total. per cent. 


1801 
ISl1 
1821 
1831 


83.769 
110,460 
147,045 
202,426 

1541 280,682 78,256 aa'22 

151 346,954 66,302 23°62 
But in comparing the pop. of 1841 with thatof 1851, 
it is fair to state, that this diminution of the ratio of 
decennial increase is more apparent than real. For 
when it is recollected that there was included in the 
census of 1841, 7,051 absentees, who should have 
been—as they are in the present census—altogether 
excluded, it will be found that the ratio would not 
have been so much altered. By deducting, therefore, 
these absentees from the gross pop. of 1841, amount- 
‘Ing to 280,682, there would have remained only a 
net pop. of 273,631; and when this amount Is com- 
pared with that of 1851, the increase will amount to 

73,353, making the net progress of the pop. from 

1841 to 1851, 30°49 per cent. In addition to this 

element of error in the gross pop. of 1841, which has 

apparently affected the ratio of increase, there are 
other circumstances of a more serious kind connected 
with the history of Glasgow, which have occurred 
during the last five years, and which could not fail to 
have had a material effect on the reduction of the 
ratio of increase. The first of these was the mercan- 


31-865 
oo°1 
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tile crisis of 1847; a second, and not easily forgotten | 


1847, which, during that year, increased the annual 
deaths from 10,000 to nearly 19,000; while a third 
equally frightful cause of depopulation occurred in 
1848 and 1849, from the presence of Asiatic cholera, 
making an increase on the usual mortality of about 
8,000 a year... Of the population of 358,926 in 1851, 
| there were 283,503 Seotch; 8,929 English; 64,185 
Trish; 1,065 Foreigners; 215 Colonists, British sub- 
jects; and 489 not ascertained. The result of the 
census of 1851 appears to be that the Irish bear to 
the gross pop. 2-07 per cent. more than they did to 
that of 1841; but this last cipher gives no adequate 
idea of the increase of those who may be strictly con- 


| cause, arose from the prevalence of famine fever in 
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i sidered as belonging to Ireland, and who are domi- 


ciled within the limits of Glasgow and its suburbs, 
Within the last 10 years, the children born here of 
Irish parents have been very numerous; but these, 


| of course, are all put under the head of Scotch. 
| ‘Vial statistics.) ‘The mortality bills for G. have long been con- 
sidered of a : a ties the interesting information 
ct 


anid the accurate manner in which they have been 
ee footing by Dr. 


thew sontt 
aac cn They were first put upon a correct 
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rate of mortality is calculated from the deaths, and not from the 


sons living within the same boundaries in 1541, is as_ 


(which occurred in G. in 1550 was less than the number in 149 
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Cleland, and are now in the able hands of Mr. Watt. The fol- 
lowing table, exhibiting the amount of the estimated pop. and 
the rate of the mortality in Glasgow between 1822 and 1859, is 
extracted from the mortality bills. It will be observed that the 


burials, The burials of still-born, which are excluded, amounted, 
during the eighteen years, to 8,763. 


L Popula- Rate of 
ie tion. Desthe. Mortality, 
1822 151,440 3.408 1 in 44-436 
1823 156,170 4,256 — 86437 
1827 177,280 4,787 — 37035 
1828 183,150 5534 — $5095 : 
1829 189,270 4,991 — 37922 | 
1832 209,230 9.64 — 21672 
1855 216,440 6,050 — 5176 
1536 244.000 8441 — 26°906 
1837 250,000 10,270 — M64 
1839 272,000 7.525 — 36°146 
1847 18,888 — 182 
1849 15,741 — 2675 
1540 10,461 — d634 


Tt appears from the bill of mortality, that the number of deaths 


by 3,270. The deaths by cholera in 1549 were 2,508; in 1650, 
nil; there remains, therefore, a decrease of 667 deaths in the lat- 
ter year, attributable to other causes, A fact mentioned by Dr. 
Strang is conclusive in favour of the view that the reduction of 
mortality is mainly attributable to an improved sanitary condi- 
tion in G. The number of deaths in that city was 18,886 in LH47; 
13.179 in 1848; 13,731 in 1849; and 10,461 in 1850. _During these 
years there has been asteadily progressive decrease in the amount 
of mortality, scarcely checked even in the year of the cholera. 
The improved state of the city's health may be attributed in a 
great measure to the increased ability of the leas wealthy classes 
to provide themselves with sufficient means of sustenance. The 
steady increase in the number of cattle, &c.. slanghtered in the 
public slaughter-houses within the municipal boundary during the 
last three years is remarkable:— 


1548. 1849, 1850. 
Oren, 19,788 22.882 26,200 
Calves, 3,206 4.2044 4,588 
Sleep, 60,280) 8,081 96,104 
Lambs, 43,645 49,817 HA 
Goats, 13 18 29 
Pigs, 3,195 1,925 3.04 


The quantity of provisions brought into the city, dead and 
salted, has increased in at least an equal proportion. Dr. Strang 
also gives us a comparative statement of the amounts of tea, 
sugar, and molasses, taken out of bond in the ports of the Clyde 
for home consumption in 1849 and 1850, equally indicative of an 


improvement in the condition of the working classes of Glasgow. 
1849, 1850, Increase. 
Tea, 9,123,651 Ibs. 2,322,735 Iba. 199,084 Iba. 
Sugar, 31,985 tons. 35,007 tons. 4,022 tons. 
Molusses, 15,740 tons. 23,097 tons. 4,857 tons, 


We are not, however, left to infer that the condition of the 
working classes in G. bas been improving during the years 
of decreasing mortality, from the indirect evidence of a general 
increase iu the consumption of food alone. The com. 
parative view of the operations of the National Security bank in 
that city in 1849 and 1850, bears direct and positive testimony to 


their increasing means:-— 


1Ho. 1850. 
Deposits, £207,735 9 9 £735,591 10 I 
Payments, 151,027 14 1 198,021 10 §& 
Interest added, 11,177 16 2 13615 13 1 
‘Transactions, oie el 
Total depositors, +. zi, 
Total fi i £408,078 O 4 £457,556 7T §& 


The result is an increase of 2,222 in the number of depositors, 
and of £49,508 7s. 4d. in the amount at their credit. The nam- 
ber of persons receiving any manner of relief in the parishes of 
G., Barony, Govan, and Gorbals, was:— 





On Sist December 1348, 13,157 
n ” 1500, * 11,741 
Decrease, * F 1,406 


The of these parishes—portions of which lie beyond even the 
eulnied municipality of G pe are therefore not included in the 
estimates of the city population—was, in 1841, 398,618, and may 
now be taken as about 450,000, In 1848, therefore, the proper- 
pers in these parishes was about 1 in 34; im 1860, it 


had fallen to lin 39. The cost of pauperism in the above par- 


. . £105,236 9 4 
ise 87,638 10 6 


———— 


In 1848, the average cost to each head of the pop. was about 
oe in 1850, it had fallen to about 3s. Lid. In 1848, the an 
cost of each pauper was about £5; in 1800, about £7 10s. 
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must at all times be a subject of vast importance. 


At the meeting of the British Association, held in | 


Glasgow in September, 1840, elaborate statistical 
papers on this subject were read. These went to 
prove that, though the pop. is rapidly on the increase, 
crime had decreased,—and that thefts, when com- 
mitted, were generally in articles of the most trum- 
pery value; while robbery, thefts by housebreaking, 
and other offences of a grave nature, were of rare 
ocenrrence. The police-system of G., under its 
present management, contrasts favourably with the 
amount of force requisite for the protection of other 
large cities of the kingdom. In London the police- 
force is supposed to be 4,500, being as one man to 
355 of the inhabitants; in Liverpool the police-force 
is 600, being as 1 to 442 of the inhabitants; in Dub- 
lin it is 1,170, being as 1 to 256 of the inhabitants; 
and in Glasgow the city police-force is 223, being as 
1 to 784 of the inhabitants. 
lice cases tried by the magistrates'in 1849; of which 
4,232 related to offences against property without 
violence. The total number of criminal prisoners in 
the prisons of Glasgow, on the Ist of July, 1849, 
and received into them during the year ended 30th 
June, 1850, was 4,876. 

Ecclesiastical affairs.) In 1840 there were 85 places 
of worship in G. and suburbs; in 1850, 111, which last 
number was made up as follows:—viz., Established 
church, 26; Free church, 30; United Presbyterian, 
20; Reformed Presbyterians, 2; Original Seceders, 2; 
Independents, 6; Old Independents, 1; New Congre- 
gational, 3; Baptists, 5; Episcopalians, 5; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 2; United Methodists, 1; Roman Catho- 
lics, 7; Unitarian, 1. In addition to these there is a 
small Jewish synagogue, and small congregations of 
Bereans and Glassites. The churches both of the 
establishment and of the dissenting Presbyterian bo- 
dies are in general tasteful and ornamental. Some 
of the Senha erected Free churches and United 
Presbyterian churches, are imposing specimens of ec- 
clesiastical architecture; but perhaps the most splen- 
did, and at the same time the most costly, modern 
ecclesiastical edifice, is the Roman Catholic chapel 
in Great Clyde-street. 

fistory.] The origin of the name G. is doubtful. Some con- 
jecture that it is compounded of the two Gaelic words, glass, sig- 
unifying *grey," and gow, ‘a smith;' and infer that some son of 
Vulean had the felicity of conferring his own appellative on the 
infant city. Others trace the name to two ancient British words 
which might signify ‘a dark glen;" and conjecture that a deep 
ravine, a little to the E of the cathedral, gave name to a few cots 
Planted in that neighbourhood, by the earliest settlers, in which 
this great city had its humble origin. Others again have con- 
jectored that the name originally signified ‘the Grey hound ferry.’ 
—The Romans had a station on the river Clyde at this spot. The 
wall of Antoninus, extending between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, a few miles N of the city, embraced the prov. of Valentia 
in which G. is situated. History tells us little more of this local- 
ity till about the year 560, when the see of Glasgow was founded 
by Kentigern or St) Mungo. About 1115, the see was refounded 
by David, Prince of Cumberland; and from this period down- 

‘ands, the history of G, civil and ecclesiastical, is generally dis- 
tinct and authentic. The see of G. was one of the most opulent 
in the kingdom. Its bishops, and latterly archbishops, were lorus 
of the lordships of the royalty and baronies of Glasgow: and 18 
baronies of land pertained to them in the sheriffiloms of Lanark, 
Dumbarton, Ayr, Renfrew, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
and the then stewartry of Annandale, including 240 parixhes, 
Besides, there was a large estate in Cumberland, subject to thelr 
jurisdiction, which was termed ‘the Spiritual Dukedom.” In 
1450, Bishop Turnbull obtained from Jumes IL. a charter, ercet- 
ing the town and patrimonies of the bishopric into a ty. 
This spirited prelate also procured a ball from Pope Nicholas V. 
for the foundins of 4 university, which he endowed. Before this 
period the town was so contemptible as not to contain more than 
1,400 inhabitants; but the establishment of the university con- 


tributed more than anything which had hitherto been done to 


the extension of the city and the general well-being of the inha- 


bitants. When, however, the royal burghs of Scotland were 


taxed by order of Queen Mary, it appears that G. only rated 
the eleventh in point of pop, ad importance, G. Wabdmade 
}— 
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There were 15,277 po- | 


| of Prussian Silesia, circle of Wartenberg. 
| in the xen of Danzig, circle of Neustadt. Pop 
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commercial community such as G., the state of crime | Gores 1, in which the presbyterian party overturned the epls- : 


copal system of the king, and asserted the perfect independence 
of ‘the kirk.” To use the words of the historian Hume, “ Epis- 


-copacy, the high commission, the articles of Perth, the canona, 


and the liturgy were abolished, and declared unlawful; and the 
whole fabric which James and Charles, in a long course of years, 
had been rearing with so much care and policy, fell at once to 
the ground.” Onthe dd September, 1650, Cromwell defeated the 
Scotch army at Dunbar; and in the course of the winter the Pro- 
tector visited G. His stay in Scotland was in the main extremely 


beneficial to the country, and to G. in particular. Great part of Ab 
his troops consisted of tradesmen, who had been spirited away + 


from their peaceful callings by the frenzy and enthusiasm of the 
times: a number of these settled in Glasgow, and contributed to 
foster the spirit of trade, and bring the urts to a degree of perfec- 
tion to which the citizens had been strangers. On 17th June, 
1652, a conflagration broke out in G. by which the greater a 
of Saltmarket, Trongate, and High-street was destroyed. The ~ 
loss was computed at £100,000,—no Inconsiderable sum iucthose — 
days; but like London in a similar affliction, G. rose purified and 


beautified from her ashes. The majority of the houses had With- 


erto been built or faced with wood, but these now gave place to 
substantial stone erections. Subsequently, in 1677, another great 
conflagration took place, when 130 houses were burned. Clrarles 
IL. followed up the wretched policy of his father in his efforts to 
force Episcopacy upon a reclaiming people; and as G, was the 
head-quarters of ‘the Covenanters* of the west. it shared in all 


| the pains and persecutions of that iron time. To aid their pro- 


ecedings, the council brought down upon the Lowlands an army 
of nearly 10,000 Highlanders, known afterwards by the name of 
*the Highland host," who seared the face of the country like a 
cloud of locusts, and after a stay de from G. loaded with 
plunder. The act of union of 1707 was so bitterly opposed by 
the citizens of G., that the magistrates found it necessary to order 
that not more than three persons should assemble together on the 
streets after sunset. Bot only a very short period elapsed before 
the citizens saw the advantages which had been conferred upon — 
them by the opening of the American trade, which they embraced — 
with a degree of ardour which justifies ns in regarding this asthe } 
epoch from which must be dated the rise of G. as the great seat 
of commerce and manufactures in Scotland. In the course of the 
long war which broke out during the first French revolution, and 
was terminated by the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, G. evinced 
an exuberant degree of loyalty, in the number of its corps of 
royal volanteers. In 1819-20, the peace of the city was endan- 
gered from the feeling of discontent which pervaded the minds 
of large masses of the working-classes, who in many cases had 
arrayed and armed themselves with the intention of openly re- 
sisting the government. Since then, the history of the city is 
happily unmarked by warlike preparations, or disaster, if we ex- 
cept the visitations of cholera in 1832 and 1848-9; and the brief 
outburst of a thoughtless rabble in 1848. Its annals, however, 
are not the less interesting that they belong to the ite Se 
of peace; for they mark the almost railroad speed with whici the 
cap. of the West has progressed in pop., in intelligence, and in 
commercial and manufacturing wealth, 
GLASGOW, a village of Upper Canada, 14 m. 
from Galt, on a branch of the Grand river. Pop. 160. 
GLASGOW, a township of Barren co., Kentucky, 
U.8., 123 m. SW of Frankfort.—Also a ete in 
Howard co., in the state of Missouri, 73 m. NW of 
Jetierson.—Also a village in Columbiana co., in Ohio. 
GLASHAGEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Stralsund, circle of Grimmen. Pop. 126. = 
GLASGOW (New), a settlement in Prince Ed- 
ward’s island, on Hunter river, which falls into Har- 
rington bay. ‘It was founded in 1819 by settlers chiefly 
from the neighbourhood of Glasgow.—Also a village 
of Nova Scotia, on the E side of the East arm of 
Pictou river, 64 m. above Pictou. 
GLASHARE, a parish in Queen’s co., 4m. N by 
E of Urlingford. Area 2,758 acres. Pop. 653. _ 
GLASHUTTE, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Dresden, 5 m. SE of Dippoldswalde, Pop. 1,085.— 
Also a village of Hungary, in the com. of Bars, 12 
m. NE of Konigsberg. There are mineral baths here. 
—Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. of Posen, 
reg. of Bromberg, circle of Czarnikau. Pop. 452. 
GLASHUTTE, or Sktarka Mepziposka, a. 





: | lage of Prussian Silesia, circle of Wartenberg. Pop. : 
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995 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,001; in 1841, 1,226. 
Pop. of the v. in 1831, 559; in 1841, 370. The v. 
crowns 4 rising ground which declines gently to the 


Tolka; and owing both to its proximity to the city | 


and to its reputation for salubriousness of climate, 
was long a favourite suburban and summer residence. 
The G. botanical garden, the property of the Royal 
Dublin society, originated in an annual parliamen- 
tary grant for its establishment and support, first 
granted in 1790. It comprises 27 acres; and is di- 
vided into the Agricultural specimen garden, the 
Horticultural garden, and the Botanic garden. Lec- 
tures, to which the public have cratuitous admission, 
are delivered on three days of the week, from June 


to September. Adjacent to the botanic garden, is a | 


public ornamental cemetery. The Agricultural school 
department of the National Board’s model establish- 
ments, is situated at G.; and affords to pupils board 
and lodging, opportunities of noticing practical hus- 
bandry, discipline for the formation of neat and orderly 


habits, and tuition during several hours of each day. | 
Claremont, an admirable institution for the deaf and | 


dumb, is situated in the vicinity of the v. 

GLASOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Viatka, 
on the |. bank of the Tcheptsa, 100 m. E by 5 of 
Viatka. 

GLASOW, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Frankfurt, circle of Soldin. Pop. 305.—Also a v. in 
the reg. of Potsdam, circle of Teltow. Pop. 130,— 
Also a v.in the reg. of Stetton, circle of Randow. 
Pop. 390. 

GLASS, a parish in the cos. of Aberdeen and 
Banff, 6 m. W of Huntly, intersected by the river 
Deveron. Pop. in 1801, 793; in 1841. 886. 

__ GLASS (Locus), a lake in the p. of Kiltearn, Ross- 


shire, abont 5 m. in length, and 1 m. in breadth. It 


discharges itself by a river of the same name, which, 


tniting near Erkless castle with the Farrar and the 


Cannich, forms the Beauly. 

_GLASSARY, a parish of Argyleshire, 4 m. W of 
Loch Fyne, extending 20 m. in length, and 10 m. in 
breadth. Pop. in 1801, 3,293; in 1841, 2.628. 

GLASSBOROUGH, a village in Franklin town- 
ship, in the state of New Jersey, U. S., 47 m. S by 
W of Trenton. 

GLASSCARRICK POINT, a cape on the E coast 
of co. Wexford, in N lat. 52° 35’. 

GLASSERT, a small river in the county of Stir- 
ling, which falls into the Kelvin, opposite Kirkintil- 
loch. in the p. of Campsie. 

GLASSERTON, a parish in the co. of Wigton, 
10 m. S of Wigton. It is about 74m. in length, and 
24 m. in breadth, stretching along the E side of the 
bay of Luce. Pop. in 1801, 860; in 1841, 1,258, 

~GLASSFORD, a parish in the co. of Lanark, 34 
m. S of Strathaven. It is about 8 m. in length, ani 
2 ni. in breadth. Pop. in 1801, 953; in 1841, 1,736. 

GLASSLOUGH, a parish and town of co. Mo- 
naghan, 6m. NNE of Monaghan. Pop. 562. 

GLASTENBURY, a township in Hartford co., in 
Connecticut, U. &., 6 m. 8 by E of Hartford, on the 
E side of Connecticut river. Pop. 3,077.—Also a 
township in Bennington co., in Vermont. 

GLASTON, a parish of Rutlandshire, 2 m. ENE 
of Uppingham. Area 1,270 acres. Pop. 249. 

G ‘ONBURY, a borongh and town in the co. 
of Somerset, 25 m. SW of Bath, and 124m. WSW 
of London, nearly in the centre of the co. Area of 
borongh, 7.216 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,035; in 1831, 
2,984; in 1841, 3,314. It comprises two parishes. 
The town of Glastonbury stands on the great north 
‘oad from Exeter to Wells, on a low peninsular marsh 
formed by the Brne. It consists of two streets, run- 
ning to the four cardinal points. Many of the houses 
have been built with the materials of its once magni- 
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ficent abbey. The Glastonbury canal, and the Brue, 
connect the town with the Bristol channel at the 
mouth of the Parrot, crossing the line of the Bristol 
and Exeter railway, and the Bristol and Taunton 
canal. Timber, slates, tiles, and coal, are the prin- 
cipal articles thus conveyed. The inhabitants of the 
town are chiefly employed in agriculture; but the 
silk manufacture is carried on to some extent. G. is 
indebted for its origin and celebrity to its monastic 
institutions, which claim the honour of having existed 
from a period nearly coeval with Christianity. It is 
unquestionably a place of great antiquity; and its 
history, though of a legendary character, is not a lit- 
tle curions. 
GLATIGNY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Thorembais-les-Beguines. Pop. 66. 
GLATT, a river of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Zurich, which issues from the NW extremity of Lake 
Greiffen, 6 m. E of Zurich, and flowing NNW, falls 
into the Rhine 2 m. below Eglisau.—Also a village 
in the cant. of Zurich, near the influx of the Glatt 
into the Rhine.—Also a town in the principality of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, near the |. bank of the 
Neckar, 9 m. WNW of Haigerloch. Pop. 400. 
GLATTON, a parish of Huntingdonshire, 2 m. 
SSW of Stilton. Area 2,100 acres. Pop. 715. 
GLATZ, or KiapsKo, a tract of country in Sile- 
sia, belonging to Prussia. It has a territorial extent 
of 550 sq. m., and a pop. of abont 100,000. It is 
one of the most elevated regions in Europe, lying in 
the midst of the Sudetic chain, and having mountains 
not only on its confines but in its central districts, 
The most noted are the Eulengebirge, the Schnee- 
berg, which divides it from Moravia, and the Hens- 
cheur. In the interior there are some beautiful val- 
leys and much romantic scenery. The principal 


rivers are the Neiss, the March, and the Erlitz., Corn 


is raised in considerable quantities. The pastures 
are excellent, and the cattle numerous. Coal mines, 
chalk-pits, and mineral springs occur in this district; 
it has also mines of silver, laa. copper, and iron, 
but they are not wrought. Flax is cultivated to 
some extent; and spinning and weaving form a great 
branch of employment.—G. was formerly a lordship 
or county, dependent on the crown of Bohemia; and 
was subject to Austria till 1742, when it was invaded 
by Frederick IL., and was retained by him at the 
ensuing peace. It forms an important pass between 
Bohemia and Silesia; and by the last administrative 
arrangements was included in the gov. of Reichen- 
bach, in the prov. of Silesia—lIts cap., of the same 
name, is situated on the |. bank of the Neiss, in a 
narrow valley between two lofty hills, at an alt. of 
970 ft. above sea-level, in N lat. 50° 23’, E long. 16° 
40’. On one of these stands an old castle, which 
affords a view of almost the whole country; and on 
the other a modern fortress. The town too is in 
some measure fortified. The inhabitants, exclusive of 
the military, amount to about 7,500. Its chief ma- 
nufactures are muslins, ribbons, woollens, hosiery, 
soap, leather, and carpets. G. surrendered to the 
Prussians in 1742; was taken by storm by the Aus- 
trians in 1759; but was restored at the peace of 1763. 
On the 26th July 1807 it surrendered to a body of 
Wurtemberg and Bavarian troops. It is 55 m. 8 by 
W of Breslau, and 94 m. E of Prague. 
GLATZISCHEGEBIRGE, a mountain-ridge in 
the NE of Bohemia, forming part of the Sudetic chain. 


The main range touches the N of Moravia; but it 


sends off secondary branches to the W, through th 

S of Bohemia as far as Moravia, and through 

as faras Saxony. Its highest point is the Spieglit: 

Schneeberg. — | 
GLAUCH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Ko- “* 

nigsberg, cant. of Ortelsburg. Pop. 127. L | 
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GLAUCHA (Urrer and Lower), two villages of 
Prussia, in the reg. of Merseburg, circle of Delitsch, 
on the Mulde. 
Lower G., 303. 

GLAUCHAU, a town of Saxony, in the co. of 
Schonburg, in the circle and 8 m. NE of Zwickan, on 
the Mulda, and the chief place of a district of the 
same name. Pop. 8,184. Its situation between the 
fertile principality of Altenburg and the circle of the 
Erzgebirge, which wants corn but abounds in wood 
and metals, makes it a considerable entrepot; and it 
has manufactories of cloth, paper, and iron goods. 
Agricola, the earliest modern writer on mineralogy 
whose works are of any value to the miner, was a 
native of this town. 

GLAZELEY, a parish in Salop, 5} m. SSW of 
Bridgenorth. Area 700 acres. Pop. in 1841, 38. 

GLEHN, a small town of the Prussian prov. of 
the Rhine, in the circle and 10 m. SW of Dussel- 
dorf. -Pop. 1,250. Lead, copper, and iron are 
wrought in the vicinity. 

GLEICHEN, a small district of Prussian Saxony, 
adjacent to the principality of Gotha and the gov. of 
Erfurt. 

GLEINAQT, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Breslan, circle of Wohlau. Pop. 330. 

GLEISDORF, a small town of Lower Styria, 10 
mn. E of Gratz, near the Raab. Pop. 700, 

GLEISHE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Liege. Pop. 156. 

GLEIWITZ, or Gurwice. a village of Prussia, in 
Silesia, in the reg. and 40 m. SE of Oppeln, on the 
Klodnitz river. Pop. in 1837, 6,199. | 

GLEMBOCZEK (Great and Litre). two vil- 
Jages of Prussia, in the reg. of Marienwerder, circle 
of Strasburg. Pop. of Great G. in 1837, 173; of 
Little G., 195. 

GLEMHAM, a parish of Suffolk, 3m. WSW of 
Area 1,340 acres. Pop. 370. 

GLEMHAM (Lirrte), a parish of Suffolk, 6 m. 
SW of Framlingham. Area 1,530 acres. Pop. 333. | 

GLEMSFORD, a parish of Suffolk, 4m. NE of 
Clare. Area 2,280 acres. Pop. 1,366. 

GLEN, a river of Lincolnshire, which rising near | 
Folkingham, runs $ in two parallel streams, which 
unite some miles NE of Stamford, and thence pro- 
ceed E to the Wash, into which the united stream 
flows at a point, 5 m. NE of Spalding.—Also a river 
in Northumberland, rising in the Cheviots, and 
flowing E by N to Fenton, where it joins the Till. 
—aAlso a village and lake in co. Donegal. The v. is 
situated at the foot of the lake, 8 m. ESE of Dun- 
fanaghy. The lake is 2 m. in length, and discharges | 
its waters into the head of Mulroy bay. 

GLEN MAGNA, a parish of Leicestershire, 6 m. 
SE of Leicester. Area 2,510 acres. Pop. in 1901, 
571; in 1841, 795. 

GLEN PARVA, a township in the p. of Ayleston, 
in Leicestershire,4m.55W of Leicester. Pop. 148. 

GLEN A, a picturesque mountain-vale at the head 
of the lower lake of Killarney, in co. Kerry. 

GLEN AC, a small town of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 7 m, S$ of Carentoir. Pop. 1,100. 

GLENALMOND, a vale of Perthshire, watered 
by the Almond, and lying chiefly within the p. of 
Monzie. Trinity college, an Episcopalian place of 
education, was founded in this district in 1846. 

GLENALOT, a vale in Sutherlandshire, 15 m. 
N of Dornoch, between the rivers Brora and'Shin. 

GLENAMADDA, a village in the p. of Boyon- 
nagh, 7m. E by S of Dunmore. Pop. 446. 

GLENANS, a group of nine small uninhabited 


islands on the coast of France, dep. of Finistere, 11 | 


m. 5 of Concarnean, in N lat. 47° 45’. 


i GLENARAY, a vale of Argyleshire, in the p. of | GLENCAR, a mountain-valley in co. K 
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Pop. of Upper G., im 1837, 168; of 







Inverary, intersected by the Aray, which rises'in the 


mountains above Loch Awe, and after a course of 8 
m., enters Loch Fyne near the town of Inverary. 
GLEN ARIFF, a fine mountain vale in the ps. of 


Ardelinis and Layde, in co. Antrim, traversed by 


the Acre, and extending in a NE direction to the 
head of Red bay. 
GLENAKM BAY, an indentation of the coast of 


}eco. Antrim, entering between Gerron point on the 


N, and the headland of G. on the 8, and penetrating 
the land to the extent of about 2m. At its head it 
contracts Into a fine glen, stretching 4 or 5 m. be- 
tween continuations of its hill-screens.—Also a small 
town at the head of the bay, 8m. N by W of Larne. 
Pop. 881. 

_GLENARTNEY, a valley of Perthshire, skirting 
the 8 confines of the p. of Comrie, and traversed by 
the Artney and Ruchill streams. At its W end it is 
closed up by Benvoirlich. 

GLENAVY, a parish and vy. in co. Antrim. Area 
of p., 7,225 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,390; in 1841, 
3,773—The v. is 2 m. E of Sandy bay, in Lough 
Neagh. Pop. in 1831, 288; in 1841, 510. 

GLENBEGH, a parish in co. Kerry, 13 m. NE of 
Cahirciveen, Koeiadad by Dingle bay on the N. 
Area 30,808 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,449; im 1841, 


oO, O01. 
GLENBERVIE, a parish in the co. of Kincardine, 


about 64 m. in length, and 5 m. in breadth, conypris- 
ing the vale or glen through which the Bervie flows. 


Area 13,963 acres. 
1,296. | 
GLENBROHANE, a village in the p. of Ballin- 
gary, in co. Limerick, 6 m. E by S of Kilmallock. 
Pop. in 1831, 233. 
GLENBROOK, a village in Monroe co., in Ten- 
nessee, U. S., 195 m. ESE of Nashville.—Also a v. 
in Hart co., in Kentucky, 109 m. SW of Frankfort. 
GLENBUCK, a village in the p. of Muirkirk, in 
Ayrshire. Pop. 237. 
GLENBUCKET, a parish of Aberdeenshire, in- 


Pop. in 1801, 1,204; in I841, 


tersected by the Bueket. an afiluent of the Don, 58 


m 
54. 


Fidide of Aberdeen. Pop. in 1801, 420; in 1841, 
GLENBURN, a township in Penobscot co., in the 
—_ of Maine, U. 8. 77 m. NE of Augusta. Pop. 
GLENCAIRN, a parish in the W part of Niths- 
dale, in Dumfries-shire, having an area of about 44 
sq.m. It measures in extreme length, from Black- 
hill in the NW, to.Gordon’s town in the SE, 124 m. 
All the W and the N divisions are mountainous and 
pastoral. A lofty range running along a great 
part of the W boundary, for a considerable way 
forms the water-line between the streams respec 
tively of Dumfries-shire and of Galloway. 


higher summits rise from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. above the 


level of the sea, and are for the most part covered 
with heath. Three valleys in this p. are traversed 
ped the streams Dalwhat, Craigdarroch, and Castle- 
phairn, which unite at Minnyhive, and form the 
Cairn; and the principal valley is traversed through 
all its length by the united streams. In the SW ex- 
tremity of the p.is Loch Urr. One-fifth of the whole 
area is arable; 800 acres are under plantation; all 


the rest is pastoral or waste. The two vs. of Min- 
nyhive and Dun 
what, a little E of the centre of the p., and are con- 


stand compactly on the Dal- 


nected by a bridge. Pop. in 1801, 1,408; in 1831, 
2,068; in 1841, 2,094. val 
GLENCAPLE, a small port in the p. of €aerla- 


/verock, in Dumfries-shire, Sceener pine beoweseeae af 
5m. below Dumfries. A . = 


and Liverpool. 
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tered by the Cerrah. Also a valley in fixe Sligo, 


extending between the mountains of Benbulben and 


Cope, an ee lake of about 6 m. in eireumf. 
LENCOE, a wild and gloomy vale in the dis- 
trict of Lorn, in Argyleshire, near the head of Loch- 
Etive; extending from Ballachulish in a SE direction 
10m. Entering the glen from its E extremity, the 
mountains rise in stupendous masses all around, 
forming an amphitheatre of vast extent. The bare 
rocks immediately in front shoot up perpendicularly, 


while those more distant appear in an innumerable | 


variety of fantastic forms, and their singularity is in- 
ereased by the deep furrows worn into ebem’by the 
scattered near the path through the glen. The road 
from: Ballachulish is carried through this glen along 
the edge of Loch-Leven for 2 or 3m. At the point 
where the river Coe joins the lake is Invereoe; the 
scene of the infamous ‘massacre of Glencoe’ is at a 
little distance from this. Between some of the moun- 
tains are woody passes, communicating with other 
glens.— Also a mountain-valley in co. Mayo, ex- 
tending along the Owenmore rivulet about 6 m., from 
Corrick-bridge to Bangor. 
GLENCOLLUMBKILL, a parish in co. Donegal, 
16 m. WNW of Killybegs. Area $2,243 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 3,752; in 1841, 4,356. Slieveleague, in 
this p., attains an alt. of 1,964 ft. above sea-level, 
GLENCOVE, a village in Queen’s co., in the state 
of New York, U. S., 176 m. 8 by E of Albany, on 
the E side of Hempstead harbour. 
GLENCOWEN, a river of Cumberland, which 
falls into the Ulls water. 
" GLENCREE, « mountain-vale in Ae TEROR) 
orming the npper portion of the glen of the Bray. 
GLENCROE, vale of Argyleshire, extending 


from the NE extremity of Loch-Long to the head of |. 


Glenkinlass, which terminates on Loch-Fyne. 
GLENCROSS, a parish of Mid-Lothian, on the S$ 
slope of the Pentland hills. Pop. 708. The Craw- 
ley springs, whence the Edinburgh water-company 
draw a large portion of their supplies, are in this p. 
 GLENDALIGAN, a village in the p. of Kilrosen- 
GLENDALOUGH, an ecclesiastical parish, con- 
taininga mountain-vale and celebrated rning, ‘the Pal- 
myra of Ireland,’ the seat of a quondam bishopric, and 
the alleged site of a great but extinct ancient city, in 
co. Wicklow. * Glendaloc .' says the Liber Hibernic, 
“means ‘the glen’ or ‘ valley of the two loughs.’ This 
see contained almost all the country about Dublin, 
while the see of Dublin itself at first extended, it is 
said, very little beyond the walls of the city, until G. 
was incorporated with it by Cardinal Paparo.” G. 
proper, celebrated for its grand scenery, and its group 
of ancient ecclesiastical ruins, is situated 5 m,. SW 
of Roundwood, and 22 m.8 of Dublin. The glen 
extends from W to E, and measures about 24 m. in 
length, and from 1,000 to 2,000 yds. in breadth, It 
eontaing the lake of G., measuring about I m. by a 
m., and a small detached piece of water called 
‘oolanass; and it is scree all round, except at 
the opening on the E, by sterile and precipitous 
mountains, neither bold nor lofty enough to be styled 
sublime or even strictly grand, but so stern and 
sombre as fully to harmonize with the sadness and 
oom of the ruins which they overhang. The W 
hill on the N side is the enormous mass of Coma- 
derry, which attains an alt. of 2.268 ft. above sea- 
level, and of 1,567 ft. above the level of the lake at 
‘its base, and which appears to project into the val- 


ley, sepurating it into two parts, called respectively 
re aa the glen of the Upper lake. The 


lofty hills of Lugduff and Derrybawn screen the S 


IIL 


i 


Gr of the valley. The waters of the lake and lough- 








churches.” Some of them are merely masses of 
mouldering walls, with hardly a remaining architec- 
tural feature. About a + m. W of the Ivy church 
one supposed remains of the alleged ancient city 
of G. 


Immense masses of rock are also | 


of Kilmodan, at the head of Loch-Striven. 


comprising part of the town of Londonderry. Area 
21,008 acres. 


length, and 44 m. in breadth, stretching along the 


of Loch Tay. 


Northampton, 3m. NNW of Kettering. Area 1,490 


-and North-Morar, separated from Knoydart by ano- 


| or two companies of foot 


| ther course of about 150 m.—Also a county of West- 


mark. and in its offshoots Glenenoch, Gleneffock, 
| and Glentinmount—the ramified valley of the N 
of the Grampian district of Forfarshire, wz 


ee = 


let look dark and lachrymose; and though tangled 
brushwood fringes their shores, and the mountain 
ash, the birch, the holly, and the oak, eling to the 
declivities of the hills wherever patches of soil or the 
“rifted rocks ” afford them a footing, vet fissured pre- 
3 ers rocky esearpments, bald ravines, and sheets 
of blaek bog soil, impart to the entire valley and its 
flanks a dolefully predominant colouring of desola- 
tion and woe. The ruins of G., like those of Clon- 
macnoise and Inniseattery, though more em phati- 
eally than either, are popularly called ‘the Seven 
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GLENDARUEL, a vale of Argyleshire, in the p. 
GLENDERMOT, «a parish in co. Londonderry, 


Pop. in 1831, 10,388; in 1841, 
1295. 
GLENDEVON, a parish of Perthshire, 6 m. in 


Devon. Pop. in 1801, 149; in 184], 157. + 
GLENDOCHART, a valley of Perthshire, stretch- 
ing along the Dochart, and terminating at the W end 
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GLENDON-BARFORD, a parish in the co. of 


acres. Pop. 44. 

GLENDUCE, a village of Sutherlandshire, situ- 
ated on the coast, near Loch-Scowrie. 

GLENELCHAIG, a valley in the p. of Kintail, in 
Ross-shire. In the upper part of this district is the 
cascade of the Glommach. 

GLENELG, a parish in the co. of Inverness. It is 
(livided into 3 districts, —G., wherein the church and 
manse are situated: Knoydart or Knodyart, separated 
from G, by an arm of the sea called Loch-Hourm: 


ther arm of the sea called Loch-Nevis. The p. ex- 
tends from N to $ about 20 m., and is of like ex- 
tent from E to W. The hills, though high, are 
mostly green to the top, and afford good pasture. 
The kirk-town of G. isa neat little village, and at 
the 5 extremity of the district is the v. of Arnisdale, 
on the banks of Loch-Hourn, with a pop. of 368, 
In 1722, shortly after the battle of Glensheal, gov- 
ernment thought it necessary to erect a small forti- 
fication on the W coast of this p., in the direct line 
from Fort-Augustus to the island of Skye. From 
that period till after 1745, there were commonly one 
quartered here. Pop. in 
1801, 2,834; in 1831, 2,874; in 1841, 2,729.—Also a 
township in Wellington district, in Upper Canada. 
GLENELG, a large river of Australia Felix, ris- 
ing in the Victoria range, and flowing W nearly in 
the parallel of 37° 12’, for about 120 m.; after which 
it turns S, and flows into Discovery bay, after a fur- 


erm Australia, bounded by Melbourne co. on the W, 

by Grey co. on the E, and by Victoria co. on the 5. 
GLENELY, a mountain-vale in co. Antrim, ex- 

tending about 5 m. from Glenocum E to Glenarm 

bay.—Also-a mountain-vale in co. Tyrone, 

by a stream of the same name, a head-stream of the 

Moyle. 
GLENESK—called also in its main body Glen- 





watered by 
the North Esk and its mountain-tributaries. 
GLENFALLOCH, a valley in Perthshire, chiefly _ 
in the p. of Killin, about 7 m. in length, watered by. 
25 
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highest summit-range of the Grampians, forming the 
water-line and eae with Aberdeenshire—it is 
traversed by the Isla. ‘The kirk-town of G., a mere 
hamlet, stands on the |. bank of the Isla, about 4 or 
4; m. from the S extremity of the parish. Pop. in 
1801, 996; in 1831, 1,129; im 1641, 1,134. 

GLENISLAND, a wooded mountain-vale in eo, 
Mayo, 7 m. NW of Castlebar, 

GLENKENS, the northern district of Kirkeud- 
brightshire, comprehending—with the exception of 
part of the p. of Parton at the S extremity—all the 
territory drained by the river Ken and its tributaries. 
It is celebrated, as to a large part of its extent, both 
for its breeds of sheep and black cattle, and for the 
attractions of its mountain landscape. 

GLENKILN, a narrow vale stretching N and § 
along nearly the whole length of the p. of Kirk- 
michael, in the district of Annandale, Dumfries-shire, 
and giving name to a tributary of the Ae, by which 
it is traversed, and to a range of high hills by which 
it is overlooked, coming down from the central 
mountain-barrier of the Lowlands, confronting a 
parallel-range between the Ae and the Glenkiln, and 
sending up Glenkiln-craig, Gray-hill, Kirkmichael- 
fell, and other summits from 1,100 to 1,400 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

GLENKINLASS, a vale in Argyleshire, extend- 
ing from the shores of Loch-Fyne to the head of 
Glencroe. J 

GLENLEDNOCK, a narrow vale forming, with 
the hills along its sides, the NE part of the p. of 
Comrie, in Perthshire. It stretches SE over a dis- 
tance of about 7 m., is watered throughout by the 
Lednock, lies from 200 to 300 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and makes a convergence with two other 
vales at the village of Comrie. 

GLENLICHD, a valley in the p. of Glenshiel, in 
Ross-shire, running along the E base of Benmore, 
and opening at the lower end into Strathcroe. 

GLENLIVET, a vale or district in Banffshire, ) 
the SW of Glenfiddich, and watered by the Livet. 
It is celebrated for a particularly fine flavoured 
whisky, which is made here, and takes the name of 
the district. Iron and lead ore are known to exist 
in this valley. 

GLENLOCHY, a narrow vale along the course of 
the Lochy, in the district of Breadalbane, Perthshire. 
It extends in length about 12 m. in the form of the 
are of a circle, and is separated by a ridge of moun- 
tains from Glendochart and Strathfillan. 

GLENLUCE, a valley in Wigtonshire, stretching 
| from the head of Luce bay N to the extremity of the 
| shire. Most of it is comprised in the modern ps. of 
| Old Luce and New Luce.—The village of Glenluce 
is situated near the centre of the p. of Old Luce, on 
the slope of a glen traversed by a small tributary of 
the river Luce, a 4m. E of the confluence of the 
streams. Pop. 850.—The ruins of the abbey of G. 
stand 1} m. NW of the v., on the |. bank of the 
river Luce. They present distinct indications of 
ancient vastness and magnificence. 
GLENLYON, a long narrow vale in the district 
(of Breadalbane, and p. of Fortingal, Perthshire. It 
extends from Loch Lyon on the W, eastward to near 
the S verge of Fortingal, a distance of about 28 m., 
and is traversed throughout by the river Lyon. Its 
breadth is very ineonsiderable,—seldom, in the level 
part, boty a a furlong,—and in some Perea 
squeezed in by the hills, as to contain a space of only 
Sor 10 vai he the transit of the river. Much of 


the Falloch, which discharges itself into the N end 
of Loch=Lomond. 

.GLENFARG, & romantic vale or pass in the 
OQchil hills, leading from Kinross-shire into Perth- 
shire, through which the Great North road between 
Edinburgh. and Perth proceeds. | 

GLENFERNAL, a narrow vale, forming, with the 
hills and mountains which flank it, the NE part of 
the p. of Moulin, Perthshire. Itis traversed through- 
out by the Arnate or Ernate; and when that stream 
unites with the Brerachan to form Airdle water, the 
glen becomes lost in the valley of Strathairdle. 

GLENFIDDICH, a fertile vale in the heart of 
Banitshire, often named Fiddichside. 

GLENFIELD, a parish in Leicestershire, 4 m, 
WNW of Leicester. Area 6,830 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,166; in 1841, 1,032. 

GLENFINGLASS, a narrow vale abont 5 m. in 
length, in the p. of Callander, in Perthshire. This 
glen is traversed by the streamlet Turk; and, though | 
singularly wild in its scenery, is for the most part | 
wooded. 

GLENFINN. See Frey. 

GLENFINNA, a village in the p. of Dunurlin, co, 
Kerry. Pop. 229. 

GLENFINNAN , a narrow vale in Inverness-shire, 
at the head of Loch Shiel. in which the river Finnan 
runs between high and rocky mountains. Itis famous 
as the place where Prince Charles first raised his 
ainndact on the 19th of August, 1745. 

GLENFRUIN, a vale intersected by the Fruin, in 
the ps. of Row and Luss, in Dumbartonshire. It is 
separated, on the W, from the Gairloch by a lofty 
ridge of heath-clad mountains, rising in some points 
to an alt. of 1,800 ft. It widens gradually as it ap- 
proaches Loch-Lomond, and attains the breadth of 
a mile in some parts. 

GLENGAIRN, or GLENGAIRDEN, a district in the 
p. of Glenmuick, in Aberdeenshire, 16m. W of Kin- 
cardine O'Neil, stretching from NW to SE, upon 
both banks of the Gairden, about 6 m. 

GLENGARIP, a sea-lough and an incipient vil- 
lage in the p. of Kilmocomogue, in co. Cork. The 
v.is 9m. WN W of Bantry. The lough is a sea-filled 
mountain-vale opening N from Bantr -bay, nearly 
opposite Whiddy island. It is about rid m. in length, 
and little above 1 m.in extreme breadth. Its scenery 
is said to exceed in romantic grandeur that of the | 
upper lake of Killarney. 

LENGARRY, a district of Inverness-shire, oc- 
cupying the central part of the great valley which 
extends from Inverness on the E to Fort William on 
the W.—Also a co. in the Eastern district of Upper 
Canada, chiefly inhabited by Scotch Highlanders, 
Pop. in 1848, 15,005. 

GLENGON AR, a vale in the moorland p. of Craw- | 
ford, at the S extremity of Lanarkshire, watered by 
the Gonar, a streamlet tributary to the Clyde. The 
village of Leadhills is situated near the source of this 
‘ore-stained stream.’ The vale abounds in mineral 
wealth, principally lead; and, in a former age, ro- 
Iantic notions were formed of its vast resources from 
small particles of gold having been found in the sands 
of the stream, and elsewhere in the vale. 

GLENHAM, a village in Dutchess co., in the state 
of New York, 88 m. 5 of maps on Fishkill creek, 
3m. above its entrance into the Hudson. Pop. 500. 

GLENHOLM, a section of the modern united 
parish of Broughton, G., and Kilbucho, in Peebles- 
shire. It consists of a pastoral vale 2 m. broad, and 
nearly 7 m. long, drained by Holms water. | 

GLENISLA, « parish constituting the W portion : 
of the Grampian district of Forfarshire. It measures 
in length 15} m.; in extreme breadth, 5¢m. Over 






















into large sheep-farms, and, in cons 
has few human inhabitants. — +) eon 
GLENMORE, a narrow vale, chiefly in the p- 
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lies immediately § of the remarkable mountain Schi- 
challion, first stretching 22 m. along the mountain's 
S base, and next running 34 m. SE and 5 to a con- 
vergence with the vale of Fortingal. Over its whole 
length, it is traversed by Glenmore water, a tributary 
of the Lyon, rising a little W of the head of the glen. 

GLENMORE. a vale or district, partly in Moray- 
shire, and partly in Inverness-shire, abounding with 
fir-wood of excellent quality, which is almost ull 
floated down the Spey to Garmouth. The forest of 
G. is situated in a glen, and surrounds Loch Morlich, 
the source of the Abernethy or Druie. It is upwards 
of 4 m. in length, and nearly 3 m. in breadth. Nu- 
merous trading-vessels, some of them above 500 tous, 
have been built from the timber of this forest, and 
one frigate. Many of the trees felled measured 18 
and 20 ft. in girth. The forests of G, and Rothie- 
murchus, though belonging to different estates, were 
so united as to form in reality one continuous forest, 
and they are now equally denuded of all their finest 
timber. 

GLENMORE-NAN ALBIN, that is, ‘the Great 
glen of Caledonia,’ a term applied to that valley 
which runs in a direction from NE to SW, across 
the whole breadth of the kingdom. from the Moray 
frith at Inverness to the sonnd of Mull below Fort- 
William, and the bottom of which is almost filled 
with a chain of extensive lakes. The distance in a 
direct line is little more than 50 m., and of this the 
navigable lakes, Toch-Ness, Loch-Vich, and Loch- 
Lochy, make nearly 40m. It is through this glen 
that the Great Caledonian canal runs. See Cae- 
postan CANAL. 

GLENMORISTON, a valley in Inverness-shire, 
which gives name to a p. united to that of Ur- 

uhart. An excellent line of road commences at the 
Ww side of Loch-Ness, from Invermoriston, passes up 
Glenmoriston, and preserving a westward direction 
for upwards of 50 m. through an improveable coun- 
try, terminates at Kyle-Rhea. the usual ferry from 
the mainland to the isle of Skye. The river Moris- 
ton carries off the superfluous waters of the lakes of 
Clunie and Luin in Gleushiel. 

GLENMUICK, an extensive parish in the dis- 
trict of Marr, Aberdeenshire, formed by the union 
of the ps. of Glengairn, Glenmuick, and Tulloch. It 
is about 18m. in length, and 15 m. im breadth. Pop. 
in 1801, 1,901; in 1831, 2.279; in 1841, 2,118. The 
parish is intersected by the river Dee trom W to E; 
by the Gairn, from NW to SE, till it joins the Dee; 
and by the Muick from SW to NE, till it also joins 
the Dee, in the same vicinity, in the middle of the p. 
In the district of Muick are the celebrated wells of 
Pannanich; and jn the vicinity stands Ballater, the 
most fashionable watering-place in the N of Scotland. 

GLENN, a township in Montgomery co., in the 
state of New York. U. 5., 43 m. WNW of Albany. 
Pop. 3,678. 

GLENNEVIS. a valley of Inverness-shire, near 
Fort-William, running from the head of Glen-Treig. 
round the $ base of Bennevis, to the E shore of 
Loch-Fil. 

GLENNIE’S ISLES, a cluster of small islands on 
the S coast of New Holland, in Bass’s strait, lying 
on the Sand W sides of Wilson's promontory. There 
is a passage nearly 4 m. wide, and 25 fath. deep, 
between the northernmost of the group and the pro- 

-GLENN’S FALLS, a village in Warren co.. in 
the state of New York, U.S.. 54m. N of Albany, on 
the N side of Hudson river, which has a descent here 
of 50 ft.. and is crossed by a bridge 500 ft. long. 

_ GLENNVILLE, a township in Schenectady co., 
in the state of New York, U. S., 30 m. W of Albany. 
Pop. 3,068. 








| 


GLENOE, a village in the p. of Raloo, in co. An- 
trim, 24 m. 8 of Larne. 

GLENOGLE, a wild and dreary valley in Perth- 
shire. at the head of Loch-KEarn. 

GLENOGRA, a parish in co. Limerick, 3m. 58W 
of Six-Mile-bridge. Area 4,253 acres. Pop. 1,128. 

GLENORCHY axp ENISHAIL, two united par- 
ishes of Scotland, in the co. of Argyle, upwards of 
24m. in length, but of unequal breadth. The sur- 
face is mountainous, with the exception of the vale 
of Glenorchy, about 3 m. in length, through which 
the Orchay flows, The military road from Stirling 
to Inverary and Fort- William passes through the 
p-; and from the bridge of Awe to Dalmally, winds 
throngh woods and dells, presenting beautifully varied 
and agreeable views of water, islands, towering moun- 
tains, and sloping hills. Cobalt, tale, asbestine fila- 
ments, and a beautiful green jasper, have been found 
in the mountains of this district, which are mostly 
of granite, with porphyry and a mixture of felspar. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,851; in 1831, 1,806; im 1841, 851. 

GLENOSHEEN, a village in the p. of Particles, 
in co. Limerick. Pop. 164. 

-GLENPATRICK, a ravine in co. Waterford, 
opening on the valley of the Suir, in the vicinity of 
Garteen. A slate-quarry wrought in this ravine 
yields from 2,500 to 3,000 tons of slates in the year. 

GLENPROSEN, a narrow vale, stretching from 
NW to SE throngh the whole length of the upper or 
Grampian division of the p. of Kirriemuir. Over its 
whole progress it is traversed by the Prosen, a con- 
siderable tributary of the South Esk. 

GLENQUHARGEN CRAIG, a romantic mass 
of rock near the \ extremity of the p. of Penpont, 
in the district of Nithsdale, Dumfries-shire, towering 
above the river Scarr at its base to the height of 
1,000 ft. 

GLENQUIECH, a valley in Inverness-shire, m- 
tersected by the Quiech or Quoich, which descend- 
ing from the Maolcheandarg mountain flows into the 
N side of Loch-Quiech.—Also a valley in Forfar- 
shire, wear Kirriemuir.—Also a valley in Perthshire, 
intersected by the Bran. 

GLENRAVEL. a valley in co. Antrim, extending 
10 m. WSW trom near the head of Glenaritf to the 
valley of the Maine. 

GLENROY, a valley in the p. of Kilmanivaig, in 
Lochaber, Inverness-shire. It may be regarded as 
a lateral branch of Glen-Spean: and is celebrated 
for its * parallel roads,” as they are called, on which 
many treatises have been written, and which have 
given rise to many conflicting theories. These *roads’ 
are said to be compused of sand and gravel, and ron 
longitudinally along each side of the glen, at va- 
rious heights, forming slightly marked lines, and 
exactly parallel to each other. At some parts they 
are not to be seen. such as where they cross the bare, 
hard rock, where loose soil or gravel would not rest, 
and where the surface of the hill is gently inclined, 
Very often the appearance is so faint that a spec- 
tator may find himself standing on one without being 
aware of its existence—but at other parts they swell 
out into pretty broad terraces; and, what seemed 
obscure to a spectator in juxta-position with it, be- 
comes more distinct when seen from the opposite 
side of the valley, where the eye takes in the lines 
for the length of some miles. Lach of these terraces, 
by the test of the level. have been found to be ex- 
actly horizontal with each other—and, also. as re- 
gards the corresponding terraces on the opposite side. 
The first or lowest terrace is 972 ft. above the level 
of the sea, the second is 1,184 ft., and the third 1,266 


ft. When viewed from the entrance to Glenroy, they po! 


appear like a helt of ropes, ruunmg horizontally alone 


the sides of the hills, and stretching far up the steep 
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rious terraces has long been a theme of scientific 
discussion, nor is the question yet settled. Accord- 
img to Dr. Macculloch, * the parallel roads are the 
shores of ancieut lakes, or of one lake, occupying 
successively different levels; for, in an existing lake 
among hills, it is easy to see the very traces in ques- 
tion produced by the wash of the waves against the 
alluvial matter of the hills. Ancient Glenrov was 
therefore a lake, which, subsiding tirst by a vertical 
depth of 82 ft., left its shore to form the uppermost 
line, which, by a second subsidence of 212 ft., pro- 
duced the second, and which, on its tinal drainage, 
left the third and lowest, and the present valley such 
as we now see it.” A more recent theory as to the 
formation of the parallel roads of G. is that they 


5 
narrow ravine. The origin or structure of these cu- 
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phenomenon. Professor Agassiz save. “must have 
been -precisely analogous to the glacier-lakes of the 
Tyrol, and to the event that took place in the valley 
of Bagne.” 

GLENSANNOKX, a magnificent mountain-valley 
in the island of Arran, through which a small stream, 
descending from the NE shoulder of Goat-fell, flows 
into the channel between Arran and Bute. 
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as well as the most accessible in this picturesque 
island. 
the same name, a rich vein of barytes was discovered 
a few years ago, and a manufactory for the article 
has been erected on the spot. 

GLENSHEE, a vale about 7 m. long. and less 


Se ee ee 


at the NE extremity of Perthshire. At its head, the 
vale diverges into the three smaller glens,—Glenbeg, 
Glentalnich., and Glenlochy. The Spittal of G., near 
the head of the vale, is a stage on the great military 
road to Fort-George, 22 m. N of Cupar-Angus. 

GLENSHIEL, a parish in the district of Kintail 
in Ross-shire, extending from E to W 26 m. in length, 
and from 1} to 6m. in breadth. The surface con- 
sists chiefly of two vallevs, Glenshiel and Glenlichdt, 
and an elevated tract of land on the S bank of Loch- 
’ Duich, The great military road from Fort-Augustus 
| to Bernera passes through this parish. In the heights 
of this parish is the pass of G., famous for a battle 
| fonght in June 1719, between the English troops and 
the Highland adherents of King James, led by the 
Earl of Seaforth, in which the latter were defeated. 
Pop. in 1801. 710; in 1831, 715; in 1841, 745. 

GLENSHIRA, a glen in the p. of Laggan, in the 
W part of Badenoch, forming the basin of the Spey 
for the first part of its course —Also a picturesque 
and finely wooded glen about 5 m. long, at the head 
of Loch-Fyne, near Inverary. 

GLENSPEAN, a beautiful glen in the p. of Kil- 
mativaig in Lochaber; commencing near the lower 
end of Loch-Laggan, and following in a W direction 
the conrse of the Spean. 

GLENSTRAE, a wild glen which opens upon the 
end of Loch-Awe, at the N base of Sroinmiolchoin, 
fh eo forming part of the E boundary of Glen- 
orchy 
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in Marr, Aberdeenshire, once a separate p., but now 
united to Aboyne. The forest of G. is celebrated 
for its snperb fir-trees, 

GLENTHEM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 7m. W 
hy N of Market-Raisen. Area 2,240 acres. Pop. 
' in 1831, 390; im 1841, 477. 

Is GLENTIES, « village in the p. of Inniskeel, eo. 
Donegal. 5 m. E by N of Ardara. Pop. 317, 
\. GLENTILT. a narrow vale or monntain-pass 13 





m. in length. coming down, from the N extremity of 


| the p. of Blair-Athol in Perthshire, SW and $ to 


He, 
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have been caused by a glacier from Bennevis. The 


Dr. | 


Maeenlloch pronounces this glen the most striking | i 
nearly 2 m. 5 from Pomona. 


On the edge of the precipitous rivulet of 


than 1m. broad, running in the p. of Kirkmichael, | 
into the Kulpa, on the r. bank, after a course from 





GLENTANAR, a mountain and forest district | 





| Vienna fath. above sea-level, having a tise of 243: 





its extremity at Blair-castle, and there opening at 
right angles into the valley of the Garry. Over most 
of its extent, as it recedes toward the N, it presents 
in the aspect of the Tilt, by which it is traversed, 
and of the huge mountains which form its screens, 
a prospect of mingled beauty and deeply impressive 
grandeur. On its E side rises the vast tloe, 
whose summit towers far above the many aspiring 
eminences of the adjacent mountain-land, 

_ GLENTWORTH, a parish in Lincolnshire, 11 m. 
NNW of Lincoln. Area 2,940 acres. Pop, 324. 

GLENVILLE, a village in the p. of Ardnageehy, 
to. Cork, 5 m. W by S of Rathcormack. Pop. 358, 

GLENWHERRY. a mountain vale in co. Antrim, 
stretching along a stream of the same name, which 
has a course of about 12 m, from Agnew’s hill W to 
the Main. 

GLENY, a village of France. in the dep. of 
Creuse, cant. and 4m. NNE of Gueret. Pop. 1,350, 

GLEUSDORF, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Lower Franconia. Pop. 1,000. 

GLEUSSEN, a large village of Germany, in the 
principality of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, on the Itsche, 
¥m. 5S of Coburg. 

GLIGVI, a town of Daghestan, 90 m. N of Tiflis. 

GLIMSHOLM, one of the smaller Orkney isles, 


GLIN, a small port in co, Limerick, $ m. E of 
Tarbert. Pop. in 1841, 1,208. 

GLIN A, a small town of Croatia, on a river of 
the same name, 28 m. E by $ of Carlstadt. Pop. 
1,760. ‘There are hot springs in the vicinity—The 
river G., rising in the generalat of Carlstadt, flows 


W to E of 45 m. | 
GLINIANKA, a village of Poland, in the voivode 


| of Masovia, 18 m. ESE of Warsaw, on the r. bank 


of the Zwitter. 
GLINIANY, a small town in Austrian Galicia, 20 
m. ENE of Lemberg. Pop. 2,196.—Also a village 
of Poland, in the obwode and 18 m. NNW of San- 
domir. 
GLINSK, a small town of Russia, in the gov. of 


Pultava, 80 m. SE of Czernigov, on the r. bank of 


the Soula. . ~~ 
GLINTISHKI, a town of Russia, in the ov. 


‘and 21 m. N of Vilna, 


GLINTON, a parish in Northamptonshire, 3 m. 
SSE of Market-Deeping. Area 1,380 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 414; in 1841, 404, , ~ 

GLIOUBLAN, a town of Bulgaria, in the sanjak 


and 7 m. SSE of Sophia, on the |. bank of the Isker, 


GLIOUBIGNE, a town of Bosnia, on the r. bank 
of the Boukostak, 24 m. SSE of Mostar. Pop. 2,000. 

GLITNESS, one of the smaller Shetland isles, on 
the E coast of Shetland, 6 m. NE from Lerwick. 

GLOCKNER gee the highest mountain in 
the Noric Alps. It stands on the confines of Salz- 
burg, the Tyrol, and Carinthia, near the sources of 
the Salza and the Drave; and is computed to be 
12,776 ft. above sea-level, | 
GLOCKNITZ, or Giocesrrz, a small town of 


Lower Austria, 40 m. 8 by W of Vienna, and 22 in. 
_ It stands on the 


SW of Ebenfurth. Pop, 600. 
Schwarza river; and has a 
railway from Vienna to Laibach, b 
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station on the line of 
which ae 46 


im. from Vienna, and 76} m. from Gratz. T' 
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GLOESZTI, a small town of European Turkey, | 
in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of La-Ferte-Fresnel. 


in Wallachia, 60 m. N of Bucharest. 

GLOGALU, a circle of Prussian Silesia, in the reg. 
of Liegnitz, bounded on the one side by Prussian 
Poland, and on the other by Lusatia, and comprising 
a large portion of the ancient principality of G. Its 
territorial extent is 1826 sq. m.; its pop. about 
70,000. The Oder traverses the circle in its whole 


extent; the only other river of note is the Bober. | 


The chief products are corn and flax; the vine is 
also cultivated. 

GiLocau, or Gross Giocat, the cap. of the above 
principality, is situated near the |. bank of the Oder, 
60 m. NW of Breslau, at an alt. of 232 ft. above sea- 
level. It is strongly fortified, and for the most part 
well-built. Pop. in 1846, 12,450, of whom nearly) 
1,500 were Jews. Its chief edifices are the garrison- 
church, an elegant building erected in 1790; the 
Lutheran church and school; a synagogue, two hos- 
pitals, a Protestant and a Catholic gymnasium. On_ 
an island formed by the Oder is the cathedral, 
erected in 1260, and partially fortified. G. has some 
manufactures of cotton, paper, beet-root sugar, and 
tobacco; also considerable breweries, and an active 
trade in grain. It was taken by the Prussians in 
1741, and its works greatly strengthened after the 
peace that followed. In 1807 it surrendered to the 


forces of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and was for a} 


eousiderable time garrisoned by French troops. 

GLOGAU (Lirtte or Urrer), a small town of 
Prussian Silesia, in the reg. and 21 m. 5 of Oppeln, 
on the r. bank of the Hotzenplotz. Pop. 3,760. 

GLOGOVATZ, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Arad, on the Maros river. Pop. 2,085, 

GLOGOW, a small town of Austrian Galicia, 8 
mm. N of Raeszow. 

GLOMEL, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Rostrenen, 26 m. 
SSW of Guingamp. Pop. 3,776. 

_GLOMMEN, a river of Norway, which rises in 
the lake of Bolagen-Sié, a small lake in the middle 
of the Dofrines, at an alt. of 3,627 ft. above sea-level, 
which discharges itself into the Oresund lake by a 
stream called the Borgen. Issuing from the W ex- 
tremity of the Oresnnd, the G. flows SSW to Elvdal, 
and then turning to the E of S intersects the district 
of Hedemark, passes Kongswinger, and falls into the 
Skager-Rack at Frederickstadt, after a course of 
350 m. It is the largest river in the kingdom, and 
has been compared in the lower part of its course 
to the Rhine. It contains a number of cataracts, 
the largest of 


10 m. from its mouth. When swelled by the melt- 


ing of snows or heavy falls of rain, it flows with | 


great rapidity. Its principal affluents on the r. are 
the Foldal, Etnadals, ad Wormen; on the 1., the 
Reen and the Flisen. ) 

GLON, a river of Bavaria, which rises 9 m. SE of 
Augsburg, and falls into the Ammer near Crantz- 
berg, after a course of 36 m. from SW to NW. 

GLONS, or Gans. a small town of Belginm, in the 
prov. and 6 m,N of Liege, on the Geer. Pop. 2,000. 


Straw hats are largely made in and around this place. | 


~ GLOOSTON, a parish in the co. of Leicester, 5] 
m. NNE of Market-Harborongh. Area 660 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 129; in 184], 157. : . 
_ GLOPPEN, a parish and village of Norway, in 
the bail. and 100 m. NNE of Bergen, on a fiord of 
the same mame. Pop. 3,550. 

Fs GLORIA, a village of Brazil, im the prov. of 
Bio-de-Sao-Franciseo, on the 


Bahia, comarca of 
Egoas river. 2 | 

GLORIOSA ISLANDS, a group in the Mozam- 
bique channel, about 100 m. from the N extremity 
of Madagasear. 
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which is that of Sarp near Hafslund, | 





| here stated that, in di 
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GLOS-LA-FERRIE' RE, a small town of France, 


Pop. 1,268. The neighbourhood contains iron mines; 
and here, as at the adjacent town of L’Aigle, are 
manufactures of nails and different hardware articles. 

GLOS-SUR-LISIEUX, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 4m. SE of Lisieux, 
on the r. bank of the Orbec. Pop. 320. 

GLOSSA, a village of the island of Skopelos, in 
the Grecian archipelago. It stands on a beantifnl 
rising ground, opposite to Oraiocastro, in the island 
of Skiathe. 

GLOSSOP, a parish and town in the hand. of 
High Peak, co. of Derby, 9 m. NNW of Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, and intersected by the Manchester and 
Sheffield railway, which approaches within } m. of 
the town. Area of p. 49,960 acres. Pop. in 1821, 
15,766; in 1881, 18,080; in 1541, 22,898, of whom 
5,548 were in the township. In this parish there are 
a number of calico-printing establishments, with full- 
ing. dyeing, bleaching, and paper, mills and iron- 
works of every description; but the principal manu- 
facture is cotton. In 1838, 50 cotton and 3 woollen 
mills here employed 4,654 hands. G. is one of the 
polling-places for the members of the N division of 
the co. 

GLOTT, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial aud 
Gm. 5 of Dillingen, on the r. bank of a stream of 
the same name, an affluent of the Danube. 

GLOTTERTHAL, a parish and village of Baden, 
in the Ober-Rhein circle, bail. of Waldkireh. Pop. 
1,127. There are mineral springs here. 

GLOUCESTER, a city and county in itself, and 


| inland port, the capital of Gloucestershire, locally 


situated in the hund, of Dudstone and King’s Bar- 
ton, 36m. NNE of Bristol, and 107 m. WNW of 
Loadon: on the E bank of the Severn. Pop. in 
1801, 7.261; in 1831, 11,933; in 1841, 14,497. The 
city stands upon a gentle eminence rising from the 
Severn at its division by the isle of Alney into two 
channels. ‘The scenery around the city, and the 
various approaches to it. is in general highly pleas- 
ing; elegant villas being here and there intermingled 
with rich gardens, orchards, fields, parks, villages, 
hainlets, and farms. ‘The Severn is crossed by sev- 
eral handsome bridges, conneeted with a raised cause- 


way which runs across the rich pastures of the isle 


of Alney. The most striking features in the approach 
to the city are the summits of its rich ecclesiastical 
architecture, displaving a magnificent group of towers 
and spires. The four principal streets diverge to- 
wards the cardinal points from the centre, which is 


| also the highest ground within the city. They are 


called, from the old gates of the city, at the sites of 
which they terminate—East-gate, West-gate, North- 
gate, and South-gate streets. None of the gates are 


| standing; and the streets are continued far berond 


their original terminations. Laterally, numerous 
streets and lanes branch off; and, at the 5 end of the 
town, in the vicinity of the Spa, a handsome square, 
containing houses of a superior class; with villas, a 
pump-room, and hot, cold, and vapour baths, have been 
erected. The prineipal public buildings are the cathe- 
dral, the churches, chapels, and various charitable and 


other institutions, with the jails, halls, &c.. some of 


which shall be afterwards more particularly noticed. 
G. is celebrated for the musical festivals of the united 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which 
are held here triennially in the cathedral. Races, 
assemblies, &c., are also held here; and there isa 
neat modern theatre in Westgate-street. The city 
is lighted with gas, and well supplied with water, 
both from the Severn, and, by pipes, from the footy 
of Robin-hood hill, about 2 m. distant. It may be- 
ing the foundations of a new 
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gasometer at G. two or three years ago, the work- 
men came upon an old quay wall consisting of large 
stones, three or four feet square, and rather more 
than a foot thick, laid upon piles. This quay-wall 
runs parallel with the present quay, but is not less 
than 120 ft. distant from it. showing that the course 
of the Severn has receded, and that the houses, 
warehouses, part of the gaol. &ce., now standing 
alongside the quay, are situated on what was an- 
ciently the bed of the river. The discovery is curi- 
ous in another point of view. ‘The old quay-wall is 
no less than 18 ft. below the surface of the ground, 
and leads to the natural inference that the level of 
the city of G. at the date of the erection of that 
wall, probably in the time of the Romans, was 18 ft. 
below the present level of the city. 





kind in England, was originally the church of a 
Benedictine abbey, established here in the beginning 
of the Lith cent., and converted into a cathedral at 
the Reformation. ‘This magnificent structure is ern- 
ciform, and affords a fine example of the various 
styles of Saxon, Norman, and English architecture. 
The roof is sustained on 28 columns, which extend 
in two rows from the W end to the high altar, where 
the presbytery forms nearly a semicircular sweep. 
The transepts have no isolated pillars. The present 
altar is placed before the rich tracery of 
high-altar, which is concealed from view. excepting 
from the side galleries of the choir. The great ele- 
vation of the vault, the richness of its design, the 
elaborate tracery which covers the walls, and the 
vast expanse of the E window, render the choir an 
almost unrivalled specimen of the florid style of ar- 
ehitecture. The whispering gallery which connects 
the upper side-aisles of the choir, is verv remarkable, 
It is 75 ft. im length. and forms 5 sides of an octa- 
gon; bnt the reverberation was most probably. the 
effect of mere accident, The lowest whisper, if the 
mouth be applied close to the wall, or the slichtest 
scratch with a pin, is distinctly heard from one end 
of the gullery to the other. " There are many in- 
teresting specimens of monumental seulpture in the 
imterior of this cathedral. The greatest exterior or- 
nament of the fabric is the central tower. "The ex- 
treme length of the cathedral is 427 ft.; breadth, 154 
ft. The height of the central tower is 293 ft. ‘The 
cloisters form a square, measnring 148 ft. by 144, 
The college-library is in the east walk of the clois- 
ters; the episeopal palace at the W entrance of the 
lesser cloisters. Henry VII. erected the city and 
co. of Gloucester into a bishopric. which, though 
suppressed by Queen Mary, was re-established by 
Queen Elizabeth, and continued to exist until the 
year 1836. It comprehended the archd. of Glou- 
cester, with 10 deaneries. The number of benefices 
in this dio. returned to the commissioners in 1831] 
was 254; the gross average income of each £288, 
The total number of curates was 142; average sti- 
pends, included in the income of incumbents, £80. 
the archd. of Dorset has now been transferred from 
the dio. of Bristol to that of Salisbury, and the sees 
of G. and Bristol have heen united. “The new dio. 


Gloucester, com 


Gloue hending the deaneries of Campden, 
Blockley j 


iction, Stowe, Winchcombe, Stone- 


Bristol, comprehending the deaneries of Bristol— 
inclading city and 
and Hawkesbury; together with those of Malmshn 
and Cricklade. formerly part of the archd. of Wilts 
and dio. of Salisbury. The total number of benefices 
in the new diocese, in 1838, was 393. The total 
amonnt of the average gross yearly income of the 
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The Cathedral, one of the noblest edifices of its | 












the original | 








of G. and Bristol consists of the archdeaconry of 


house, G., Forest, and Dursley; and the archd, of 
suburbs,—Cireneester, Fairford, 






ry | £4,082. In 1848, 345 vessels 


he average 
\ see of G. and of the ecclesiastical preferments, for 3 
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years, ending Slst December, 1831, was £2,406: nett 
yearly income £2,282. The amonnt of the average 
gross yearly income of the dean and chapter, or cor- 
poration, of the cathedral of G. as a corporation 


aggregate. in 1831, was £5,407. The corporation 


consisted of the dean and 6 prebendaries.—Among 
the benevolent public institutions in G,, is the countv- 
infirmary, opened in 1755. About 4a mile from the 
city, on the London road, stands the lunatic asylum, 
erected some years since. There are an eve-insti- 
tution in the city, and a honse-of-industry, both of 
which are well endowed. A new custom-house has 
recently been built. The borough penitentiary and 
county jail are both comprehended in one building, 
although distinct in arrangement and position. This 
edifice was erected at an expense of £40,000, a little 
to the W of the town, on the site of an ancient castle, 
built in the time of William L.; the remains having 
been destroyed to make room for the erection of the 
prison previous to 1791. The town or shire hall, in 
Westgate-street, is an elegant building, with a por- 
tico of Ionic columns, erected in 1814. The Telsey, 
in the centre of the city, is appropriated to the nse 
of the corporation: the front is ornamented with a 
pediment bearing the city arms. The income of the 
borough, in 1838, was £3,658; in 1846, £6,012.— 
Amongst the privileges with which G. was anciently 
endowed was that of returning two members to par- 
liament, a privilege which it still enjoys. “The num- 
ber of electors registered in 1837 was 1.674: in 1848, 
1.827. G, is one of the polling-places, and the prin- 


cipal place of election for the E division of the eo. 


—. has been an inland port from time immemorial; 


but thongh vessels of various sizes. from the ancient — 


British corracle to those of 150 and 200 tons burden, 
have been navigated up the Severn, the larger ves- 
sels were rarely bronght so far as G., and hence 
till recently this port was ever one of comparatively 
little importance—more especially from the proxim- 
ity of the superior port of Bristol. Since 1827, how- 
ever, when the Berkeley ship-canal was finished, the 
commercial importance of G. has greatly increased. 
In 1836 the formation of a magnificent line of public 
wharts, npwards of 1,000 ft. long. was begun, in con- 
tinuation of the basin, and at which ships of the 
largest size, capable of entering the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal, are enabled to lie alongside and dis- 
charge their cargoes, Instead of the former means 
of transhipment and conveyance in barges up the 
Severn, the imports and exports of G. are now effected 
at the port itself; and consequently it has not only 
acquired an inereasing trade in timber, corn, &¢.,— 
part of which was previously drawn through the 
medinm of Bristol, its nearest port,—but also in the 
bulky and low-priced articles of the fertile northern 
| districts in the midst of which it is situated, and for 
the transport of the prodnce of which, as lying nearer 
than Bristol to the sourees of demand, this j was 
always the legitimate channel. The advantages thus 
possessed by G. have been further reinforced and 


made more effectual by its communication, E and 


|W. and 8, by canals and railways, now in progress 
}or completed. ‘The Great Western line was opened 
between G. and London in May 1845. By this route 
G. is 114 m. from London. Some idea of the ratio 
and rapidity of the commercial advaneement of G.may 
be formed from the increase of its custom-honse re- 
bigtes In 1827, they were £2,836; in 1838, £138,( 
ds. Sd.: in 1846, £115,928; in 1848, £92,767 ; in 1850, 
arrived at the port of G.; in 1849, 477; in 1850, 
The export of salt from hence — 








of 11,000 tons. ‘The quantity of coals shipped coast 
wise, in 1835, was 36,564 tone; of culm, 65 ton s3in 


1836, 51,863 tons; enlm, 128 tons. The G. and Be 
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Akeley canal, begun in 1794, runs up from Sharpness- 


point near Berkeley-pill, in a line with the Severn, 


trom which, in part of its course, it is only divided 


by the canal bank and towing path. The length of 
the canal is about 16 m., with a short cut to Ber- 
keley. At its terminus at G.—also the terminus of 
the Cheltenham railway,—there is a spacious basin 
communicating with the Severn, which it is now pro- 
posed to deepen 64 ft. to Worcester for barges. There 


are also extensive warehouses and bonded yards. | 


‘The bonded warehouses, belonging to this port, are 
pry eae to receive all bonded goods except to- 

acco and East India goods. The vessels in the 
foreizn trade of G. are principally from the W. 
Indies and the Baltic.—G. was anciently celebrated 
for its cloth manufacture; but that branch of indus- 
try has long ceased. On its decline, so far back as 
1626, the manufacture of pins was introduced, and 
forms still the principal manufacture of G., though, 
from the competition of Birmingham and other 
places, it has also declined: at one time it was 
earvied on here to a far greater extent than at any 
other place in England. There were 9 manufacto- 
ries of pins in G., furnishing employment to about 
1,500 persons, and pins to the value of £20,000 were 
weekly sent to London alone. A large bell-foundry 
was established here previous to 1500. It still exists, 


and has cast an immense number of church and | 


other bells. Curriers’ knives and other cutlery are 
also manufactured; and there are cast-iron-works, 
and the usual trades connected with the more im- 
portant towns, as glovers, saddlers, &c., and workers 
in the metals. Soap appears to be extensively ma- 


nufactured in this city. We find from parliamentary 


returns that 1,361,674 Ibs. of hard-soap were made 
during the year ending Sth January, 1540. 


History and Antiquities.) Tho origin of G. has generally been 
attributed to the Britons. Shortly after the Roman invasion, | 


under Claudius, a. p. 44, it became subject to the Romans, who 
here established a station for their armies, called Colonia Glecum, 
or Clevum, intended a8 a check upon the Silures, or inhabitants of 
South Wales, The Saxons it Gleancester. 
Under the Mercian jurisdiction it long tlourished in great repute; 
continuing to be somewhat eminent even after the Saxon hep- 
tarchy was converted into a kingdom. During the struggles in 
the 17th cent. between monarchy and republicanism, G. made a 
conspicuous and memorable figure. Among distinguished natives 
of this city, may be mentioned Robert of Gloucester, author of 
a metrical chronicle of English history, who lived in the thirteenth 
century; Miles Smith, one of the translators of our present ver- 
sion of the Bible; Taylor, the water poet; and George White- 
field, founder of the religious sect usually distinguished by the 
name of Calvinistic Methodists. 

GLOUCESTER, a county of New Brunswick, 
bounded by Northumberland co. on the S and E; by 
Chaleurs bay on the N; and by Restigouche on the 
W. Area 1,037,440 acres. Pop. 9,000. Its cap. is 
Bathurst. It is divided into the parishes of Bathurst, 
Beresford, New Bandon, Caraquet, and Suamarez. 

GLOUCESTER, a county in the Sydney district 
of New South Wales; bounded by the Mannin 
river on the N, which separates it from the unsettl 
district of Macquarie; on the E by the ocean; on 
the S by the ocean and Port Hunter; and on the W 
by the cos. of Northumberland and Durham. Nearly 
the whole of this co., with the exception of a strip of 
church and school reserves running along its W 


frontier, belongs to the Australian A icultural com- | 


pany. Its principal rivers are the Gloucester, run- 
ning N to See Moving, in the NW part of the co.; 
the William river, separating it from Durham, and 
flowing S to its junction with the Hunter; the Ka- 
ruah, flowing S into Port Stephen, in the SW part 
of the co.: the Myall, intersecting the =p of ai 
: e Wol- 


-eo., and flowing 8 to Port Stephen; and 
Dobe dismi Sei Manning river on the E 


frontier is navigable for 20 m. 


{of this district consists of dry, grassy, thinly-timbered 


ee 





NE coast of Australia, having 


The greater portion | 





ranges, well-adapted for sheep-husbandry, and in- 


terspersed with alluvial flats well-adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes. In 1848-9, 82 acres planted with 
vines in this co. produced 4,045 galls. of wine, and 
72 galls. of brandy. In 1849-50, the extent under 
vines had increased to 115 acres, and the produce to 
12,670 galls. of wine, and 70 of brandy. The stock 
on Ist January, 1850, was returned at 2,911 horses; 
22,503 cattle; 1,940 pigs; and 36,852 sheep. The 
sheep returned in the preceding year were only 3,593. 

GLOUCESTER, a county in the E part of the 
state of Virginia, U. §., bounded on the N by Pian- 
kitank river; and on the S and SW by York river. 
Area 280 sq.m. Pop. 10,715. Its cap., of the same 
name, is 170 m. W of Richmond.—Also a county in 
the SW part of the state of New Jersey, boandedl on 
the E by the Atlantic ocean, and W by Delaware 
river. Area 580 sq. m. Pop. 25,438. Its cap. is 
Woodbury.—Also a town in the last-mentioned 
county, on the E side of the Delaware, 5 m. below 
Philadelphia. It was formerly the county-town, but 
is now greatly reduced. Pop. 2,837.—Also a town 


}and port in Essex co., in Massachusetts, 30 m. NE 


of Boston. It has a fine harbour on the § side of 
the peninsula. Pop. 6,350.— Also a township in 
Providence co., in Rhode island, 16 m. WswW of 
Providence. Pop. 2,304. 

GLOUCESTER, an island of the Pacific, in 8 
lat. 19° 7, W long. 140° 37’°.—Also an island off the 
its N extremity in 5 
lat. 19° 57’ 24”, E long. 148° 23° 38”. It is 5 m. 
long, and 2 m. broad, and attains an alt. of 1,874 ft. 
in a ridge of Mos 

GLOUCESTER (Care), a cape on the W coast 
of New Britain, in 5 lat, 5° 54’, E long. 146° 15°— 
Also a promontory on the 5 coast of Tierra-del- 
Fuego, in 5 lat. 54° 30’, W long. 73° O1’—Also a 
high promontory on the E coast of New Holland, in 
S lat. 20° 1 50”, E long. 148° 26" 15”. 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, a post in North Ame- 


rica, belonging to the Hudson's bay company, in N 


lat. 51° 44’, V 
Albany. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, an inland but partly 
maritime county in the 8 of England; bounded on 
the N and NE by the cos. of Worcester and War- 
wick; on the E by that of Oxford; on the SE by 
those of Berks and Wilts; on the 5 and SW by the 
co. of Somerset and the Bristol channel; and on the 


long. 86° 59’, on the 1. bank of the 


|W and NW by the counties of Monmouth and Here- 
| ford, from the former of which it is separated by the 


river Wye: the boundaries are chiefly, however, 
artificial. ‘Taking it at its extreme points, from 
Clifford-Chambers, near Stratford-upon-Avon, on 
the NE, to Clifton, beyond the city of Bristol, on the 


| SW, it extends nearly 70 m. in length; and from 


Lechlade on the SE, to Preston on the NW, about 
40 m.in breadth. Its general breadth, however, is 
not more than 26m. In circumf. it is about 156 m. 
Its form is elliptical; but the NE extremity is more 
acute than the other. A small detached portion of 
the co. is surrounded by Wiltshire, and other two, 
by Warwick and Oxford shires. By the author of 
its agricultural report, its area is estimated at 800,000 
acres; in the parliamentary returns, at 790,470 acres, 
and by others at 805,000 acres, of which, including 
all the woodlands, 10,000 are considered to be still 
lying waste. With the exception of about 500 
acres, the whole is supposed to be capable of culti- 
vation. About 750,000 acres are arable, meadow, 


and pasture lands. 
General features.) The co. is ma divided 
into three districts,—those of the Hill, the Vale, 


the Forest, which differ 0 eons io 
in climate, soil, and appearance. The first, edlled “}/" 





a 





co. 


the three divisions; but its aspect is in general bleak 
and bare. Near Wotton-under-Edge, the hills in 
this division rise to the height of 800 ft., and, after 
sinking to 250 ft., they again rise, near Cheltenham, 
to 1,134 ft., and divide the basin of the Lower Se- 


Z 
| 
: 
| 
| 


course of the Avon and into the Thames. The Hill 
district contains about 200,000 acres; and, though 
the general elevation is considerable, the climate is 
by no means severe.—The second division, called the 
Vale, comprehends the whole of the lowlands from 
Stratford-upon-Avon to Bristol. It includes the 
vales of Evesham, Gloucester, and Berkeley; and 
might perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated 
the district of the vales of Severn and Avon. The 
beautiful vale of Evesham belongs to the Avon; and 





G., which is about 15 m. in extent from N to S; be- 
contain between 50,000 and 60,000 acres. ‘The vale 


25 m. in extent; its medium width is somewhat less 
than 4m. Its area comprehends about 50,000 acres. 
—The Forest district—which is much the smallest 
of the three, containing little more than 22,000 acres 
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Severn. It is varied throughout with hiil and dale, 


the Severn up to Gloucester, and afterwards on the 
W side of the Leden to the Wye. This division is 
chiefly occupied by the forest of Dean, once reckoned 
the principal support of the English navy.—Though 
part of this co. is considerably elevated, it has 
nothing at all approaching to the features of a 
mountainous country. Its more remarkable emi- 
nences are those in the vicinity of Cheltenham, 
Cleve-Cloud, Lickhampton hill, and Church-Down:; 
Robin Hood's hill, near Gloucester; Longdown and 
Pikedown, near Dursley; Sponebed, near Painswick; 
and the rock of St. Vincent, near Clifton. 

Rivers.] The principal rivers are the Severn, the 
Wye, the two Fromes, the Upper and Lower Avons, 
and the Isis or Thames. The Severn, after passing 
Tewkesbury, enters the great vale of G., and is 


Here it receives the Leden, a considerable river from 
the NW; and, reuniting its streams, is greatly in- 
eee) in 596 ie breadth, becomes a broad estu- 
ary wi d and picturesque banks; and gliding 
between a range of fine pastures.and villages anes 

adually wider, till having received the Wye from 

onmouthshire, near Chepstow, and the Lower Avon 
from Somersetshire, a little below Bristol, it is lost 
in the Bristol channel. Besides the two Avons, the 
Wye, and the Leden,—the Severn, in passing through 
this co., receives the Chelt at Wainlade-hill: the 
pols i Frome, or Stroud river, rising at Brimpsfield 
and flowing by Stroud; the Ewelme, orCam, at Framp- 
tou-Pill; and the Middle Avon a little below Berkeley. 


usual rise at G. is 74 ft., but it sometimes rises to 
9 ft. Since 1827, the Berkeley and G. canal has 
_ shortened the distance to G. by upwards of 11 m. 

The navigation of the Severn, however, appears to 
1 be still subject to considerable disadvantages, as we 


now in a great degree commercially useless: it has 
not been so low fora dozen years.” In 1838 a com- 
the channel to Wor- 


4 pany was formed for deepening 


Sel 











vern from the waters which flow into the upper 


may be considered as a continuation of the vale of 
tween 7 and 8 m. from E to W; and is supposed to 
of Berkeley from Austcliff to Matson hill, is about 


—is separated from the rest of the co. by the river | 


and comprehends all the parishes on the W side of | 


parted into two streams, opposite to the town of G. 


The Severn is remarkable for its tide, of which the’ 


find it stated, May 1840, that “the river Severn is 
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the Coteswold or Hill district, takes its name from 
its sheep-cotes and wolds, and comprehends the 
whole tract of country from Chipping-Campden on 
the N, to Bath on the 5, occupying the E part of the 
It is subdivided into the Upper and the Lower 
Coteswolds. This is by far the most extensive of 
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cester, 64 ft., for barge navigation, The Wye, ¢ut- 
ting through a small corner of the co. of Monmonth, 
becomes the boundary between that co. and the co, 
| of Gloucester, till it enters the estuary of the Severn 
below Chepstow. The beautifully wooded emi- 
nences of the forest of Dean constitute many fine 
features on its meandering banks. ‘The Coin, Lech, 
and Windrush, are small streams which flow into the 
Isis or Thames. Within 2m. SW of Cirencester, a 
clear fountain, in a little rocky dell, known as the 
‘Thames head,’ forms one of the sources of the 
Thames, or, as it is here also called, the Isis. 

Soil and produce.| On the Coteswold, or Hill dis- 
trict, the soil is for the most part a calcareous loam 
on a stratum of rubble: in the hollows and bottoms, 
and sometimes on the hills, it is a stiff clay. The 
upper stratum of the soil is everywhere of little 
depth. The Coteswold sheep have long been cele- 
brated; tradition states that the Spaniards originally 
procured their breed of fine-woolled sheep from these 
hills, The pure native breed, a long-woolled large 
species, is now scarce, having been cross-bred with 
South Downs, new Leicesters, &e. The co. stock is 
estimated at about 550,000, of which 15,000 are on- 
nually sent up to London. The wool yields an an- 
nual produce of about 15.500 packs. In the Forest 
district a very small and finely formed sheep was 
formerly bred in considerable numbers, but the real 
forest-sheep is now nearly extinct. This district is 
| chiefly celebrated for its timber, and for the Styre 
apple, which is almost peculiar to the W banks of 
the Severn. The soil is chiefly sand; in some places 
peat; while on the margin of the forest it is a thin 
limestone soil. Though narrowed by cultivation, a 
great proportion of the remainder of this extensive 
district still consists of open common. In ‘the Vale’ 
the soil is a rich deep loam, in some places black, in 
others red, but both of equal fertility. Thé sub-soil 
|of this district—with a few exceptions, where the 
compact limestone rocks are found—is a stratum of 
blue clay. In the vale of G., or the Upper vale, in- 
cluding the vale of Evesham, a PERRY pe quan- 
tity of corn is raised. Excellent butter is also made 
here, and cheese. “It is almost entirely a pastoral dis- 
trict, grass lands succeeding each other in uninterrupt- _ 





























found it is inferior; but on the whole, the vale of G. 
resents unmistakeable evidence of great fertility. — 
It has a densely wooded aspect, caused by the extra- 
ordinary profusion of hedges and hedge-row timber, 
which subdividing, hemming in, and girding round 
the pasture ground in every variety of form, over- 
shadow its surface, suck up its fertilizing properties, 


straggling fences where everything like arrangement 
and economy in the distribution of the soil is en- 
tirely lost sight of.” [TZimes.] The most valuable 
meadows in this co. lie along the banks of the Se- 
yern below G. They are defended from inundation 
by banks; but at certain periods the lands are al- 
lowed to be overflowed, aout siblens the water is quick- 
ly withdrawn, its influence in increasing the supply 
of herbage is said to be very great. From 2 to 24 


these m 
the vale of G. might be described with 
racy by an extract from the 

-of Agriculture made n a 
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ed succession, and the operations of the plough sel- 
dom disturbing the green livery of nature. Of course 
the soil varies in quality, and where stiff wet 3 fT] 


tons of hay an acre is not_an unusual product from 210) 
inaseason, “The dairy-farming of {} 
County report to the wt : ) 
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653 GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
perceptible decrease in its annual produce.” [Times.] 
The vale of Berkeley, or the Lower vale, is chiefly 
devoted to dairy-farms and to the rearing of cattle. 
lt is particularly in this vale that the celebrated and 
delicious ‘double G. cheese,’ locally called double 
Berkeley, is made; the greatest and best part of the 
single G. is also made here. Abont two-thirds of 
this vale are occupied by from. 7,000 to 8,000 cows, 
whose annual produce in cheese runs from 1,000 to 
1.200 tons. The annual produce of a cow is esti- 
mated at 4 cwt. but many yield no more than 3 | 
ewt. About 3,000 tons are annually sent from G. to 
London; but some of what is called G. cheese is now 
made in and sent from Wiltshire. The dairies are 
not large in the Berkeley district, the number of 
cows in each seldom exceeding 30; but in the vale 
of Evesham they are larger. The G. breed of cattle 





industry. The principal woollen districts are Strond, 
Wotton, and Dursley. The principal fabrics made 
are felts or broad-cloths, such as medleys, ladies’ 
pieces, and stripes, and army-clothing, cassimeres or 
narrows,'ratteens, patent twill, and a new make called 
doeskins or buckskins. There are some minor ma- 
nufacturers who. pick the refuse or flight of the wool, 
and hy mixing the best portions of it with new wool, 
produce blankets and coffin-cloths. ‘The superiority 
of the G. cloth is in the finest qualities, though 
coarser descriptions are made, with which the York- 
shire manufacturers compete. About 30 or 40 years 
ago, the cloth was of thicker make, but by recent 
improvements it is shorn to the finest face or pile hy 
machinery, after being milled, felted, roughed, and 
mozed, In 1836, power-looms were introduced into 
this district. The total number in factories in No- 
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was once the predominant species; but the Stafford- 
shire and Herefordshire were introduced chiefly for 
the purpose of fattening for the London markets, to 
which at present about 10,000 head of cattle are an- 
nually sent. Great quantities of oil-cake are used 
in fattening them. Calves and swine are numer- 
ously fed. The true G. breed of swine is a tall, 
long, white kind; but the Berkshire and cross breeds 
have become the prevailing species. The swine 
market at G. is considered the largest in the country. 
Cheese and cider are upon the whole the principal 
products of this co. Almost every farm hasan orchard. 
The cider made from the apple grown in the Forest 
is distinguished- by its richness, sweetness, and ful- 
ness of flavour; while that made from the same spe- 
cies of apple grown upon the strong, deep, and rich 
soil of the vale of G., is principally distinguished for 
strength and roughness. Perry, said to be the basis 
of some of the wine sold for champagne in the me- 
tropolis, is made in various parts of the co., but par- 
ticularly in the Forest. 

Strata, minerals, &e.] With the exception of coal and iron- 
stone, the minerals of this co, are of no great practical importance. 
A stratum of coal, alternating with iron ore, extends throughout 
the Forest; and nearly 200 coul-pits have been opened, The iron 
ore is not very rich, and is hence comparatively litth worked, 
though there ia no doubt that ever since the Roman era the mines 
here have been worked. The coal-field of the Forest is encircled 
liy an elevated border of carboniferous limestone and old red 
sandstone. To the N of Bristol is another bed of coal alternating 
with iron ore, containing also veins of lead, The iron and lead 
are not worked, but the coal supplies the immense consumption 
of the Bristol manufactories, The district drained by the Avon, 
though not extensive, is very interesting, not only from the deep 
cuts made by the river throngh the strata in its transverse pas- 
sage throncii the high lands, but from containing the most south- 
ern coal-ficld in the island. This field extends about 25 m., from 
Tortworth in the N, to Coleford in the 8, at the foot of the Men- 
dip hills, and 5m. W of Frome; but the area is irregular. The 
breadth of the field, from the Newton collieries near Bath, to 
Bedminster near Bristol, is about 11m, The course of the Avon 
nearly corresponds to this line, and cuts the field into two princi- 
pal parts, A very superior kind of limestone is obtained in great 
abundance afew wiles to the N of Bristol, and the limestone of 
the Forest is a ood compact sort Excellent freestone is found 
on the hills, especially at Painswick; bine claystone for butiding in 
the Vale; and paving-stones and grits in the Forest. Tophus, or 

uff-stone, of which Berkeley castle was built, is found at Dursley. 
hat ore exists in every limestone rock, but to no useful extent. 
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abandant, but unworked. Marble-limestone is found at Clifton, 
where the celebrated quartz crystals, known as Bristol diamonds, 
are procured from the rents or crevices in the strata. At Aust- 
cliff there is eypsum imbedded in a stratum of clay, and furnish- 
i ridhhers plasterers of Bristol, Bath, &c., an abundant supply for 
| tuosoing and other purposes. The hills and vales here abound 
| with fossil reniains of various eras. There are several efficacious. 
} Witeral or medicinal springs in thia co. Those of Clifton and 
}) Cheltenham have been long celebrated. | : . 
| || Mamufactures, trade, &c.] This eo. is an impor- 
tant woollen district. The city of G. was famous for 
its cloth manufacture many centuries ago. It was 
considerable at Cirencester in the reign of Henry 
IV. ‘The streams which flow thro the vales of 





Sulphuret of iron, or pyrites, in various forms of combination, is | 





vember 1838 was 100. The number of hand-looms 
in factories, or shop-looms, was 1,054. The em- 
ployed looms afforded labour to 694 men, 184 women, 
and 116 children. Of out-door hand-loom weavers, 
the commissioners estimated the number employed 
at 1,755. According to the report on mills and fac- 
tories, there were 97 woollen-manufactories im this 
co. in 1838, employing 5,515 hands. The average 
quantity of yards of woollen cloth woven in this co. 
from 1828 to 1857, both inclusive, was 1,784,025. 
The principal market for the fine woollen trade is 
the home consumption, and China for ‘stripe,’ which 
is a coarse but thin cloth, with a striped list, chiefly 
made in the vale of Chalford, but the mannfacture 
of which has of late greatly decreased. Bed-sacking, 
sacks, wool-bagging, tarpaulins, and horse-hair seat- 
ings, are made at BristoL In 1847, the number of 
hands employed in cotton-factories in this co. was 
1,530; in woollen-factories, 5,308; in silk-factories, 
497. At Tewkesbury, lace, with cotton and other 
stockings knit by frame-work, are manufactured. 
About 600 stocking: frames are employed, and 150 per- 
sons in the manufacture of machine lace. At Framp- 
ton and Cotterell, felt hats are made; at Cirencester, 


| carpets; at the now prosperous trading city of G., cur- 


rier’s knives, bells, and pins. Brass and copper, glass, 
ironwork, &e. &c.. are manufactured at Bristol. 
There are several paper-mills in the county; and in 
the Forest of Dean, and elsewhere, are extensive 
iron-works.—The principal markets in this county 
are those of G., Cirencester, and Tewkesbury, which 
are always abundantly supplied with corn, meat, 
poultry, and every other necessary of life. 


Canals.) ‘The Stroud-water canal branches off from the Severn 
at Framilode, and runs to Stroud; forming part of the Severn and 
Thames navigation. Ite length is rather more than Sm. It is 
42 ft. in width, and its rise is 102 ft. it was constructed in 1775, 
—The junction of the Thames and the Severn was an object of 
favourite speculation with the London and Bristol merchants for 
many generations; but its eampletion was only effected between 
the years 1783 and 1792, when the first vessel passed from the 
Severn to the Thames. The Thames and Severn canal begins at 
Wallbridge, near Stroud, where the Stroud navigation ends, and 
proceeds in a devions course by the Thames head, whence it ia 
partly fed, and where it passes through a tunnel at Sapperton 
nearly 24 m, in length, arched over at top, with an inverted arch 
at the bottom, except where the solid rock is scooped out, The 
water, in its course thus far to its summit-level, is raised, by 
means of locks, 241 ft. 3 in. Thence, to Lechlade, where it ter- 
minates in the navigable Thames, it falls 130 ft. 6 in, ‘This canal 
is $0 m. 74 chains ln length; its ral breadth is 42 ft. at top, 
and 30 ft. at bottom; its depth 5 Boats 12 ft. wide and 80 ft. 
long are admitted through the locks; when loaded they draw 41. 
water, and carry 70 tons. At Siddington a branch about 1 m. im 
length rons to Cirencester: and at Latton it is joined by a branch 
of the Berks and Wilts canal.—The Hereford and G, canal was 
herun in 1792, but is not yet completed. It proceeds from The 
Severn near G. bridge. across Alney island, and the arm or braach 
of the Severn on its W border, to Vineyard hill, where it crosses 
the Leden by an aqneduct. It then proceeds by the base of 
Lassington hill to Rudford and Oxenhall. where it passes through: 





atunnel 2,170 yds, in length, and again crosses the Leden 
Boyee: soon afterwards it enters Herefordshire. Its length i & — i 
m—The G. and Berkeley canal, already alluded to, was begua) .} 
in 1794 and Gnished in 1827. It extends about 19m. io length. /} 


Avening. Rodborough, Chalford, and Painswick, all 
\_ sendered aa near Stroud, appear to have long been 





rendered available to the purposes of manufacturing 
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and is from 70 to 90 ft. wide, and 18 ft. deep. It runs ona dead 


vessels to come up toG. It crosses the Stroud canal by an aque- 
duet vear its termination in the Severn. —There is a short canal 
near the junction of the Chelt with the Severn. , 

Raibeays.] From the basin of the Berkeley canal at G., a rail- 
way rims to Cheltenham. The Bristol and Gloucestershire rail- 
wy was planned in 1525, bnt in great part abandoned soon after. 
So far as then constructed, it begins at Cuckold's-Pill, near the float- 
ing-dock on the E side of Bristol, and is carried in a NE and then 
a N course, through various collieries, to Coal-pit heath in the p. 
of Westeriegh. An extension line of railway, commencing near 
the turnpike road, leading from Bristol to G, in the p. of Slim- 
bridge, and terminating by a junction with the Cheltenham and 
G. railway near the terminus at G.. with a branch from the 
new line terminating at the High Orchard, adjoining the G. 
and Berkeley canal, completes a continuong line of railway 
from Exeter to Newcastle, by which the manufactores and 
imports of the north may be diffused in the W, and the im- 
ports of Bristol and G. be conveyed north.—The Birmingham 
and G. railway runs from G. by Cheltenham. The whole 
line from the Cheltenham to the London and Birmingham 
railway (including the Tewkesbury branch) is nearly 45 im. in 
lencth; and the additional distance from Cheltenham to G. is 
rather more than 63 m., making a total of 44m. The G. and 
Forest of Dean railway, recently projected, commences at the 
High Orchard, adjoining the G. and Berkeley canal, Gloucester, 
and terminates at the Holy-hill enclosure in the Forest of Dean. 
There are other railways connected with Drax- Forest—which 
sec.— The Stratford and Moreton railway rons from Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh to Stratford-upon-Avon, where it meets the Stratford 
eanal.—The Bristol and Exeter railway is described in article 
Bristot.— The Great Western railway, on leaving Bristol, only 
skirts G.—The Cheltenham and Great Western Union railway 
runs by G. and Cirencester, to Swindon, where it joins the Great 
Western.—The South Wales railway when completed will con- 
nect G. and Chepstow, whence it proceeds to Swansea. 

Roads.) The high road from London, through Wilts, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford shires, to 3. Wales enters this co. at Latton, 
aml proceeding by Cirencester and G., quits it in the direction of 
Ross In Herefordshire.—The road from London by Oxford, Glou- 
eester, and Worcester shires, &c., enters at Little Barrington, and 
proceeds through North Leach, Cheltenham, and Tewkesbury, 
whence it branches off in various directions, It is also connected 
with the Tewkesbury, G., and Bristol, or Worcester and Birming- 
ham road.—There are numerous roads radiating forth from G. to 
Cirencester, Stow-on-the-Wolkl, Newent, the Forest of Dean, 
Chepstow, &c. The Birmingham and Coventry road crosses the 
eo, from Cirencester to Stow-in-the-Wold. Other roads Intersect 
the co.. and wniite the towns and villages in every direction. The 
highway returns for $ years, ending 1814, show an average total 
expenditure of £44,009 on 636 m. of paved streets and turnpike 
roads, and 2.405 m. of all other highways; and the highway 
returns for 1839, an expenditure of £29,758 on 2,595 m. of road. 


Divisions and general statistics.) G. is administra- 
tively divided into an E and a W section,—the east- 
ern comprising 17 hundreds,—viz., Kiftsgate, West- 
minster consisting of three distinct parts, Tibaldston 
of two parts, Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, Cheltenham, 
Cleeve, Dudston and King’s Barton consisting of two 
parts, Gloncester city and county, Whitstone. Long- 
tree, Bisley, Rapsgate, Crowthorne and Minety, 
Brightwell’s Barrow, Bradlev, and Slaughter: and 
the W comprising 12 handreds,—viz., Botloe, duchy 
of Lancaster, St. Briavels, Blidesloe, Westbury con- 
sisting of two parts, Berkeley of five parts, Henbury 
of two parts, Thornbury of two parts, Grumbold’s- 
Ash, Pucklechurch, Langley and Swinehead, and 
Barton-regis with Bristol. Including G. and Bristol, 
which are counted in themselves, there are 29 hun- 
dreds, comprising 350 parishes; 1 city, Gloucester, 
and part of another, namely Bristol; 26 market- 
towns, viz., Berkeley, Bisley, Chipping-Campden, 
Cheltenham, Cirencester, Coleford, Dersler: Fairford, 
Lechlade, Marshfield, Minchinhampton, Mitcheldean. 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Newent, Newnham, North- 
leach, Painswick, Sodbury-Chipping, Stanley -St.- 
Leonard, Stow-on-the- Wold, Stroud, Tetbury, | 
Tewkesbury, Thornbury, Wickwar, Winchcombe, and 
Wotton-under-Edge. Pop. in 1801, 250,809; in 183), 
336,700, consisting of 83,446 families, of whom 21,185 
were chiefly employed in agriculture: 33.179 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft; and 29,082 otherwise | 
oceupied; in 1841, 431,019, being an increase of 1134 


| for the E division, 7.503; for the W, 7,601, 


tion of the ps. of Icomb and Cowhonyborn, was in- 


|eluded within the dio. of G., which comprehended 


the archd. of G., with the 10 deaneries of Campden, 
Cirencester, Dursley, Fairford, Forest, Gloucester, 
Hawkesbury, Stonehouse, Stow, and Winchcombe; 
but the see of G. has been united, by the ecelesiasti- 
eal commissiéners, to that of Bristol; and the eo, 
with the exception of the deaneries of Cirencester, 
Fairford, and Hawkesbury, forms an archd., contain- 
ing 8 deaneries,— namely. Blockley jurisdiction, 


Campden, Dursley, Forest, Gloucester, Stonehouse, 
Stow, and Winchcombe.—The poor-rate returns for 


three years to Easter, 1750, show an average expen- 
diture of £25,087 on the poor of this county; for 
1803, £113,415; for 1833, £184,774; for 1839, 
£120,300; for 1847, £155,310, being at the rate of 
ls. 84d. per pound on the annual value of property 
rated to the poor's rates in 1847, viz. £1,872,097, 
—The number of savings’ banks in this co. on 20th 
Nov. 1848 was 15; the amount invested, £800,941; 
the number of depositors, 26,931; showing an aver- 
age sum invested by each depositor of £50. There 
were, in 1540, 991 daily schools in this co., attended 
by 29,917 children; and 519 Sunday schools, attended 
by 40,931 children. 

(rt. sends 4 members to parliament,—2 for the E 
division, who are polled for at Campden, Cirencester, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Northleach, Strond, and 
Tewkesbury, the principal place of election being at 
Gloucester; and 2 for the W division, who are polled 
for at Coleford, Dursley, Newent, Newnham, Sod- 
bury, Thornbury, and Wotton-under-Edge, the prin- 
cipal place of election being Thornbury. The num- 
ber of electors registered for the co. in 1837 was 
for the E division, 7,683; for the W, 7,004: in 1846, 
In the 
E division, besides Gloucester, which returns 2 mem- 
bers, there are 3 boroughs returning 2 each—namely, 
Tewkesbury, Cirencester, and Stroud; and 1 retarn- 
ing a single member, namely Cheltenham; in the W 
there are no borouglis returning members to parlia- 
ment, except Bristol, which returns 2.—G. is in the 
Oxford circuit. The county-hall and jail are situ- 
ated in the city of G. ‘Taking the proportion of all 
the criminals to the total pop. as nnity (1°00), it 'ap- 
pears that in a list of 4 adjoining counties, the-aver- 
age of which is 1-30, Gloucester ranked in 1836 at 1-42, 
being the same proportion as Warwick; while Worces- 
ter ranked only as 1°09, and Monmouth, ‘85. The com- 
mitments for more serious offences in 1845-6-7 were 
in this co. 13°2 per cent. above the average; and the 
gross criminal commitments of males in 1642-1547 
were 50-2 per cent. above the average for England 
and Wales. : 

History and Antiquities.] By the ancient Britons this whole 
tract of country was designated by the name of J 


[ upia, which ia 
said to signify ‘a vale." At the time of the descent of the Ro- 


mans, it was inhabited by a people named by the Romans the 
Hobunt. This tribe was the first among the Britons who sub- 
mitted to the invaders, The E side of the Severn lay in Britennia 
Prima, and the W side was in Britannia Secunda. G. and Ciren- 
cester were certainly two principal stations of the Romans. The 
county was intersected by their roads, the principal of which 
were the Iknield-street; the Irmin, or Erming-street; the Foss- 
way, and the Via Julia; the three first of which met at Ciren- 
cester. Doring the Saxon heptarchy. this co. was a long time 
subject to the W. Saxons, but afterwards incloded in the king- 
dom of Mercia. During the civil wars, Bristol, G.. and Cirences- 
ter, held out for the parliament; but Cambden-house, Beverstone- 
castle, and Sydney-house were garrisoned for the king. 


GLOVER, a township in Orleans co., in the state 


of Vermont, 39 m. NNE of Montpelier, Fop. 1.119. 


GLOW ACZOW, «a small town of Poland, in-the 


palatinate of Sandomir, on the |. bank of the Ra- 


domka, 17 m. NN ‘of Rav 





| 
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per cent. on the last decennial period; and of 72 per | 
' cent. since 1801. , } 
Till recently, the whole of this co., with the exeep- 


GLOWNO, a small town of Poland, in the pal ~ }} 
‘tinate of Masovia, 18 m. SW of Lowicz, on the’ i 
Mroga. Pop. 800, of whom one-half are Jews.” | 
: - . * Preyer ear “iatioonatl 
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GLU’CHOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 


Czernigoy, pleasantly situated on the Yesman river, 
40 m. ESE of Novgorod-Sieverskoi. Its streets are 


regular; and it contains 7 or 8 churches, and 2 con- 
vents. Pop. 8,000. Clay of a particular quality ts 


found in the neighbourhood, and sent to the porce- 
lain manufactories of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
A large proportion of the coarse woollens employed 
in clothing the Russian army is manufactured here. 
G. was nearly consumed by fire in 1782. 
GLUCKSBRUNN, a village of Germany, in the 
duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 10 m. 5 of Kisenach, | 
noted for its mineral springs. | 
GLUCKSBURG, a village of Denmark, in the | 
duchy of Sleswick, 3m. NW of Flensburg. Pop. 750, 
GLUCKSTADT, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Holstein, on the Elbe, 30 m. from the 
mouth of that river, at the spot where it receives the | 
Brame, and 28 m. NW of Hamburg. It is a regular | 
and well-built place with a harbour, which, however. | 
is incumbered at its mouth with sand banks. The 
town is intersected by a number of canals, but fresh 


* 


water is so scarce that the inhabitants preserve rain | 


= 


water in cisterns. It communicates by a branch 
railway from Elmshorn, with Altona, Kiel, and 
Rendsburg. 4G. is the seat of administration for the 
duchy of Holstein; here also are a magazine, an 
arsenal, a cannon-foundry, a house-of-correction, a 
workhouse, a Latin school, and a school of navigation. 
Its exports consist of cheese, lard, butter, potatoes, 
erain, and brandy. Its shipping in 1838 consisted of 
127 vessels, of which 118 had a tonnage of 1,063 — 
lasts. Jews are numerous here, and have a syna- 
goenes the Roman Catholics also have a chapel.— 

‘his town was founded in 1617 by Christian Il. who 
| and made it the entrepot 
celand by the Elbe. The 
place where it stands was formerly a swamp; and 
the outworks are still capable of being laid under 
water. G. is of importance to Denmark, as it com- 
mands, in a considerable degree, the access to Ham- 
burg. In 1830 it was declared a free port. 

GLUCKTHAL, a district of Russia, in the gov. | 
of Cherson, near Tiraspol, colonised by German 
emigrants. 

GLUIRAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ardeche, cant. of Saint-Pierreville, 5 m. NNE of 
Privas. Pop. 6,011. ; 

GLUNGEROLLA, a town of Nigritia, in the 
kingdom of Bambara, 240 m. NW of Sego. 3 

GLURENZ. or Giurss, a town of Tyrol, on the 
Adige, 36 m. W of Brixen, at an alt. of 2,745 ft. 
above sea-level. It was taken and nearly destroyed 
in 1799 by the French. Pop. 852. 

GLUSBURN, a township in the p. of Kildwick, 
in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 44m. 5 of Skipton. Area 
1,360 acres. Pop. in 1831, 987; in 1841, 1,052. 

GLUSK, or Gtovsn, a small town of Russia, in 
the gov. of Minsk, on the r. bank of the Plitch, 48 | 
m. E by S of Sloutsk.—Also a small town of Poland, 
4m. 5 of Lublin. 
~ GLUVIAS (Sart), a parish and township in 
Cornwall, comprising the borough of Penryn. Area 
2,770 aeres. Pop. in 1831, 4,490; in 1541, 4,454. 

GLY. See Acrr. 

GLYCKSBURG. See GLucksBurs. 

‘GLYDE, a river partly of Ulster, but chiefly of 
Leinster. It rises in co. Monaghan, NE of Carrick- 
macross, and flowing E, is joined by the Lagan, a 
larger stream than itself. The united stream then 
ows S of E10 m. to a joint embouchure with the 
Dee, on the 8 side of Dundalk bay. | 

GLYKYS, a port of Albania, 4 m. ESE of Parga, 
at the embouchure of the Manropotamus. 


H GLYME, a river of Oxfordshire, rising in the 


granted it several privile 
of the commerce with 
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of Valais, 24 m. SE of Brieg, on the |. bank of the 


| Krems, on the r. bank of the Lainsitz, at an alt. of 
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Wootton hills, and flowing 5 to its junction with the 
Evenlode, after which the united stream joins the | 
Isis, 5 m. NW of Oxford. 
GLYN-CONNON, a hamlet in the p. of Llan- 
wonno, Glamorganshire, 6 m. 5 of Merthyr-Tydvil, : 
| 


‘near the Aberdare canal, in a district abounding 


withcoal and lime. Pop. in 1831, 415; in 1841, 1,614. 

GLYND, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. ESE of Lewes. 
Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 1831, 276; in 1841, 270. 

GLYNN, a county in the SE part of the state of 
Georgia, U.S. Area 625sq.m. Pop. in 1541, 5,302. 
The chief town is Brunswick, on Turtle river, 

GLYNN, a hamlet in the p. of Defynnock, co. of 
Brecon, 9 m. W by 5 of Brecon. Pop. in 1831, 351; 
in 1841, 245.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Llanelly, 
co. of Carmarthen, 8} m. ESE of Kidwelly. Pop. 
in 1831, 765; in 1841, 908.—Also a hamlet tm the p. 
of Llannon, co. of Carmarthen, 7 m. NNE of Lianelly. 
Pop. in 1821, 401.—Also a parish and village in co: 
Antrim, 14 m. 8 by E of Larne. Area of p. 4,454 
acres, Pop. in 1841, 305.—Also a fishing-village im 
eo. Wexford, N of Cahore point, and SE of Gorey. 

GLYNN-COLLWM, a hamlet in the p. of Llan- 
vigan, Brecon, 5 m. SE of Brecon. Pop. in 1831, 
274: in 1841, 287. 

GLYNNCORWG, a parish in Glamorganshire, 8 
m. E by N of Neath. It includes the hamlets of ., 
and Blaengwrack. Pop. in 1831, 547; in 1841, 634. 

GLYN-RUMNEY, a hamlet in the p. of Llan- 
vabon, Glamorganshire, 4 m. NW of Caerphilly. 
Pop. in 1831, 276; in 1541, 240. 

GLYN-TAFF, a hamlet in the p. of Eglwys-Ilan, 
Glamorganshire, 5 m. W of Caerphilly, near the line 
of the Glamorganshire canal, in a district abounding 
in ironstone and coal. Pop. in 1801, 180; in 1831, 
635; in 1841, 998. 

GLYN-TRALAN, a township in the p. of Llan- 
gollen, Denbighshire, 35 m. 5E of Llan-gollen. . It 
abounds in coal, lime, aud ironstone. Pop. in 1831, 
868; in 1841, 949. 

GLYS, a parish and v. of Switzerland, in the cant. 


Rhone, and foot of the Simplon road. Pop. 619. 
GMUND, or Guunpt, a town of Wurtemberg, in 
the Jaxt circle, 18 m. SW of Elwangen, on the |. 
bank of the Rems, at an alt. of 1,050 tt. above sea- 
level. Pop. 6,919. It is an old town, and has seve- 
ral interesting institutions, amongst which are a deaf 
and dumb school, a blind asylum, a school-of-indus- 
try, a school-of-design, and the central house-of-cor- 
rection for the kingdom. Its manufactures consist | 
of articles of bijouterie, erystal, and cotton stuffs— { 
Also a village of Lower Austria, in the circle of 





1,970 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 426. 
GMUND, See Gemunn. H 
GNADAU, a village of Prussian Saxony, 12 m. 

ESE of Magdeburg, on the Leipzig railway. Pop. 

345. ) 
GNADENFELD, a village of Prussian Silesia, in | 

the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Kosel. Pop. 300, It 

is peopled by a Moravian colony, established here in 


730. 
GNADENFREI, a Moravian village of Prussia, 
in the reg. of Breslau, circle of Reichenbach. Pop. 


i 
4. : 
GNADENHUTTON, a Moravian village in Tus- 5 
carawas co., in the state of Ohio, 105 m. ENE of : 
Columbus. ; 
GNADENTHAL, a Moravian missionary station | 





in S$. Africa, 70 m. ESE of Cape-Town. Pop. 1,400. 

It oceupies a secluded, mountain-sheltered situation; 
and an air of quiet, neatness, and industry, reigns” 

throughout the place and its environs. ee a 

GNADRA, an island of Dalmatia, in the ciréle of iy) 
Jaa | 
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Zara, 6 m. S of Incoronata. It is about 2 m. in 
length, and 1 m. broad. 
GNAPEEGHEWN, a town of the Birman em- 
pire, in the prov. of Pegu, on the SW bank of the 
ngoon river. 


Gefleborg, near the coast, 20 m. SE of Hasseln. 
GNASNA, or Gnesey, one of the 16 towns of the 
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GNASS, a town of Styria, in the cirele and 26 m. 
SE of Gritz. Pop. 450. 

GNAUNGRUE, a town of the Birman empire, on 
a emall lake, the source of the Setang, 45 m. E by 5 
of Ramathan. 

GNAYGHIOUN, a town of the Birman empire, 
in the territory of Talain, on the 1. bank of the Pau- 
Jan, a branch of the Irawaddy. 

GNAZGOM, a town of the Birman empire, in the 
prov. of Ava, on the L. bank of the Irawaddy. It is 
a place of considerable trade. 

GNESDAU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Danzig, circle of Neustadt. Pop. 242. 

GNESEN, Gresxvo, or GELEZNO. a town of Prus- 
sian Poland, in the reg. of Bromberg, 30 m. E by N 
ef Posen, in N lat. 52° 25’ 50", the capital, in former 
ages, of the country called Great Poland. Pop. in 
1546, 7,140, meloding 1,000 Jews. G., is one of the 
eldest towns of the kingdom, ani the see of an archb. 
who was primate of Poland, and enjoved many hon- 
ours and privileges before the partition of the king- 
dorm, and is now archb. of G. and Posnania. The 
town still contains a cathedral, 11 churches, and 3 
religious houses, with a diocesan theological semi- 
nary.—The chief objects of traffic are cattle and 
horses; a great fair of this description is held here in 
the mouth of May. 

GNEWAU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Danzig, circle of Neustadt. Pop. 218. 

GNEWEROW, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Stettin, circle of Demmin. Pop. 266. 

GNEZNO, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 48 
m. SSE of Grodno. 

GNIEWE, or Mere. a small town of W. Prus- 
sia, on the Vistula, 30 m. SSE of Dantzic. 

GNIEWEKOWD, asmall town of Prussian Poland, 
in the circle of Inowraclaw, on the r. bank of the 


cinity is a large forest of the same mame. 

GNIEWOSZOW, a small town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Sandomir, 29 m. ENE of Radom, on 
the |. bank of the Vistula. 

GNILOOSKOL a fortress of Russia, in the gov. 
of Astrakhan, on the r. bank of the Oural, 14 m. NE 
of Ouralsk.—Also a town of Russia, in the Don Cos- 
sack territory, 15 m. NE of Azof, on the r. bank of 
the Mertvoi-Donetz, a branch of the Don. 

GNILUSHEA, a German colony in the Rassian 
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| stream of the same name, an affluent of the Havla, 
} Pop. 300, 
GrNLN, a vi 
' cirele of Buk. 
GNISSAU, a town of Denmark, in Holstein, on 
the Trave, 7 m. W of Ahrensboeck. 

GNOCCA (La), 4 canal in the prov. of Venice, in 
Austrian Lombardy, running off in a SSE direction 
from the r. bank of the Po, between Forsetti and 
Capelio, and opening into the Mediterranean at 
Porto-di-Goro. It is about 12 m. in length. : 

GNOIEN, or Groyes, a small town of Mecklen- 


ent of the Recknitz. Pop. 2,982.—The district of 
G. contains 18,853,549 sq. rods of 256 sq. ft. 
each, of which 17,802,138 were under cultivation 
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in 1835. 





GNARP, a village of Sweden, in the Jaen of | 


palatinate of Zips, in Hungary, on the Poprad. Pop. | 


| widest part. 


the inland trade from G. There are a few armed 


Netze, 12m. SW of Thorn. Pop. 760. In the vi- | 


gov. of Saratof, district of Kamishin, on a stall 
| Decean, in 1469, and was brought nnder the power 
. oof the Portuguese by the celebrated Albuquerque m 
of Prussia, in the reg. of Posen, | L 

aot, India, the inhabitants had begun to migrate to the new 


strongly defended. Its bazaar was celebrated through= 
out all the East; and its pop. is 


burg-Schwerin, 24 m. ESE of Rostock, on an affln- | 
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The pop. of the district in that year was 


GOA 


10,225. 

GNOSALL, a parish and township of Stafford- 
shire, 55 m. SW of Stafford. Area 7,820 acres, 
Pop. 2,424. 

GNOTTSTADT, a large village of Bavaria, on 
the Maine, 4 m. above Ochsenfurt. 

GOA, a principality of India, belonging to the 
Portuguese, in the prov. of Bejapore. The prin- 
cipality, about 40 m. in length, by 20 m. in 
breadth, is composed of the two provs. of Sal- 
sette and Bardes, and about half-a-dozen islands, 
the largest of which is G. In point of healthiness - 
and fertility Salsette is the most important district, | 
The island of G. is the least fertile portion. Itis  ; 
called by the natives Tissoari. It is about 12m. { 
long, and 6 m. broad; and is separated from the con- | 
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tinent by a navigable river about 3 m. broad at ita 
Though generally barren and hilly, it 
contains many level and fertile spots. At the en- 
trance of the harbour is what is ealled the new city 
of G. It is defended by several fortresses, one of 
which, called Algoadda, stands close to the shore, on 
the point forming the N extremity of the bay, in N 
lat. 15° 29’, E long. 73° 53’, and is so situated that 
every ship sailing up the river must pass near its 
walls. On the S$ coast of the island, about 2 m. from 
the modern city, is the first and now deserted city of 
G.. once the seat of an inquisition, and the residence 
of the ecclesiastics of the Portuguese church in India. 
It is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on several 
eminences, and is almost surrounded by hills finely 
clothed with wood. The harbour of G. is a noble 
basin, scarcely if at all inferior to that of Bombay, 
and presenting on every side the richest and most 
magnificent scenery; but even the new town of G, 
has rapidly decayed since the middle of last cent., 
and the place of business is Panjim. Its commerce 
is very limited. ‘Two or three ships arrive annually 
from Portugal with military stores. &e..and carry back 
printed cottons from Surat, and a few spices; and 
two or three trading-vessels take in cargoes here for 
China; while a few coasters collect the produce of 
the Malabar ports, te supply the ships from Portugal 
with home-cargoes, and to answer the demands of 
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vessels for the proteetion of the traders. One of the 
most celebrated productions of G. is the Alphonso 
mango, a delicious fruit of very superior quality. It 
is also famed for its arrack, and its eocoa-nut oil. 
The inhabitants of the town of Panjim are estimated 
at 20,000, chiefly a mixed race, the descendants of 
Indian women, and speaking a dialect made up of 
the language of Portugal, Canara, and the Mahrat- 
tas.—The old city of G. is alluded to by the Moslem 
annalists of India as a great and celebrated seaport, 
governed by its own rajah, who held it in fief trom 
the princes of Bijanuggur. It was first taken from 
the Hindn rajahs by the Bahmeni sovereigns of the 
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1510; but even before the arrival of the Portuguese in 


city, which, under a succession of able viceroys, soon 
became the most flourishing Enropean settlement in 
India. Its walls enclosed a compass of nearly 6 m.; and 


few cities in India or Europe were better built or more 
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amounted to 150,000 Christians, and 50,000 Mabom- 
medans and Hindus. It was, moreover, crowded ,| 
with monasteries; and at one time, not less thate= || : 
30,000 ecclesiastics are said ele ipage oo vi 7 


a - 


its district, But the introduction of the Jesuits; thie 
establishment of the holy tribunal, the unsettled stat 
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of the home-government, the rise of the Mahratta 


Power, and the breaking out of pestilence in the city, | 


—all conspired to hasten its downfall; and in 1758 
the viceroy transferred his residence to Panjim or 
Pangi, the present town, and seat of government, 
about 4m, lower down and on the same side of the 
river, and opening onthe bay. Of G., Dr. Buchanan 
thus wrote in 1800, Itis.a “city of churches, and the 
wealth of provinces seems to have been expended in 
their erection. The ancient specimens of architec- 
ture at this place far excel anything that has been 
attempted in modern times in any other part of the 
Kast, both in grandeur and in taste. The chapel of 


the palace is built after the plan of St. Peter's at. 


Tome, and is said to be an accurate model of that 
paragon of architecture. The church of St. Domi- 
nick is decorated with paintings of Italian masters. 
St. Francis Xavierlies enshrined in a monument of ex- 
quisite art; and his coffin is enchased with silver and 
precious stones. ‘The cathedral is worthy of one of the 
principal cities of Europe; and the ehurch and con- 
vent of the Augustinians is a noble pile of building, 
situated onan eminence, and hasamagnificent appear- 
ance from afar.” The cathedral, the old viceroy’s pa- 
lace, the churches of St. Francis, St. Gaetano and Bom 
Jesus, the nunnery of Santa Monica, and some other 
public structures, are still in existence; and service 
is celebrated in the cathedral; but most of the build- 
ings are falling into ruins. Even the adjacent coun- 
try-seats are uninhabited; the most magnificent pa- 
laces lie in ruin; the hospitals, the barracks, and the 
custom-house, are shapeless fragments; the streets 
are only to be faintly traced by the remains of for- 
saken mansions; and the squares and market-places 
are utterly depopulated. “I went down to the ca- 


thedral,” says the author of Sketches of India; “ there | 


were 10 canons in their stalls; the dean officiated; the 
sacristans, the vergers, and the choristers, all in their 
appointed places. As for congregation, there was only 
one person present, an elderly Portuguese gentieman, 
bentes four stout African slaves, the bearers of the 
dean’s mancheela (litter). You may enter seven large 
churches within a 2? miles’ walk. The black robe, 
the white robe, the brown,—the cowl and the skull- 
eap,—the silk cassock, the laced surplice, the red 
searf, the glittering vestments,—you may see them 
all,—pastors abound,—but where are the flocks? I 
found in one about 150 Indian-born Portuguese; in 
another, a few common black Christians, with beads 
and crosses. G. ‘the golden’ exists no more. G., 
where the aged De Gama closed his glorious life,— 
where the immortal Camoens sung and suifered,—is 
now but a vast and grassv tomb. And it seems as if 
its thin and gloomy population of priests and friars 
were spared only to chaunt requiems for its departed 
souls.” The inquisition at G. was happily abolished in 
1812 at the solicitation of the British government. 
The few inhabitants are priests, soldiers, and me- 
chanics; and such is the general poverty, that women 
of the best families earn a scanty subsistence by 
working lace or muslin, aml making artificial flowers, 
Pannily, a suburb to the W, however, contains a pop. 
of about 1,500; and the v. of Ribunder, on the road 
to Panjim, has an equal number of inhabitants.— 
The island is destitute of carriage-roads, nor does it 
furnish the beasts of burthen common to other parts 
of India, the conveyance for goods and passengers 
being boats, or porters, hired specially for the purpose. 
In consequence of the inefficient nature of the police, 
crime is very frequent among the lower classes. In 
former times the whole community of G. shared in 
the general immorality, but there is no longer an 


a plain and even recluse manner, There are neither 
rides nor drives, public promenades, balls, or thea- 
tres; all the entertainments are strictly private, and 
these take place very seldom, religious festivals being 
almost the only occasions which bring society toge- 
ther. In several parts of the town of Panjim, it is 


dangerous to be found in the streets after dark; 


but unless an act of personal violence be one of a 
very desperate nature, such as cutting down a priest 
at the altar, it excites little sensation. No pains are 
taken to secure the health of the inhabitants by that 
attention to general cleanliness so necessary im a hot 
climate; while, contrary to the usual course of things 
in India, the nights are insufferably het, and no one 
can sleep with closed windows. Cutaneous disorders 
are said to prevail both at Old and New G.; the 
whole island is, indeed, the least healthy of any of 
the Portuguese settlements in India, and the least 
fertile; nor is it likely soon to improve in these par- 
ticulars, since there is neither wealth nor enterprise 
amongst the inhabitants, nor energy on the part of the 
government. Under different and happier cireum+ 
stances, although the possession of political power 
must be out of the question, the Goanese might still 
carry on a very considerable trade, it being quite 
possible to regain a large portion of the advantages 
which they have lost. There are, however, places m 
the vicinity more agreeable than the old city, or even 
Panjim. The monastery at Cabo occupies a fine 
position, 24.m. SE of Algoada, on the headland whieh 
forms the entrance to the harbour on the 8. It is 
tenanted by a brotherhood of reformed Franciscans. 
The view from the monastery is of the most splendid 


description. Immediately to the N, at the extreme 


W point across the bay, Aleuarda or Aguad, a for- 
tress which defends the harbour, forms a noble and 


-imposing object, its batteries rising from the water's 


edge to the summit of the hill; thence a bluff rocky 
shore stretches for 2 m., and a second fortress, that 
of Ries, commanding the bar of the river, and the 
town of Panjim lying beyond. beautifully shaded by 
foliage of the richest description, while the broad 
waters meander as they flow, until their source is lost 
in the magnificent mountainous background. Below 
Panjim, along the shore to the rock beneath the 
monastery, the bay sweeps in graceful curves. Rid- 
ing safely at anchor are to be seen one or twt of the 
larger classes of ships, and a Portuguese frigate or mer- 
chant-vessel, with colours streaming; while the whole 
surface is covered with smaller craft; fishing-boats 
hoisting their white latteen sails, and flying before 
the breeze, or various descriptions of row-boats, with 
a strange-looking crew, labouring with wild cries at 
the oar.. To the 8, fortress and promontory appear 


as far as the eye can reach, and the broad expanse 


of ocean spreads itself, until mingling with the dis- 
tant horizon both become indistinct.—G., though, in 
consequence of the various mutations to which the 
mother-country has been subjected, much neglected 
by the Portuguese government, is still esteemed an 
honourable command by the nobles of Lisbon; its 
emoluments are now, however, very scanty, and the 


}amount of private wealth in the colony is small, 


The governor's appointment is not worth more than 
20,000 rs. per annam. The archbishop stands next 
to the governor, and his yearly receipts are about 
8,000 rs. The commander-in-chief, a field-marshal 
in the Portuguese service, is paid at the rate. of 7,000 


/rs.; and of the other appointments, the majority are 


paltry in the extreme. — Purity of blood is difficult to 
be met with; and the half-caste Portuguese are much 


blacker than the natives, and not half so good-look- 
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extensive wealthy and dissipated society amid the 
higher orders, who, few in number, and placed in 
moderate rather than affluent circumstances, live in 


ing. The dress of the lower classes of the women / 
though sufficiently: decorous, is very ugly and unbe-~ 
| coming, consisting uf a body made tight to the shape, 
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and a petticoat of a different colour. They have 
not in general any pretensions to beauty; but those 
who engage in service with English ladies are gene- 
rally much esteemed in all parts of India. The pop. 
of G. and of the whole Portuguese provinces in India, 
exclusive of Macao, was returned in 1852 at 551,551. 

GOACH, a town on the W coast of the island of 
Celebes, S of Macassar, in § lat. 5° 13°. 

GOAHATI, or Gwanatti, a town of Lower As- 
sam, on the Grahmaputra, 64 m. E of Goalparah. 

GOALPARAH, a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Rangamutty, on the § bank of the Brahmaputra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, in N lat. 26° 8. At 
this place a considerable trade is carried on with the 
Assamese, who bring hither gold, ivory, lac, wax, 
and tar, which they exchange for salt, silks, and fine 
muslins. «A detachment of native infantry is | sta~ 
tioned here to guard the frontier, and no European 
is allowed to proceed beyond it without a pass from 
government. 

GOAND, a mountainous district of Hindostan, in 
the prev. of Gundwana, intersected by the Maha- 
nuddi river. It is tributary to the rajah of Nagpore, 
rex the inhabitants boast that they were never sub- 

ued. 

GOAR (Sait), a town of the Prussian prov. of 
the Rhine, formerly the cap. of the lower co. of Katz- 
enelnbogen, on the |. bank of the Rhine, 11 m. E of 
Simmeren, and 25 m. 5 of Coblenz. Pop. 1,430. 
The river takes here a northerly direction, occasion- 
ing a dangerous whirlpool or rapid called the Gewirr. 
There is a lead mine near the town. 

GOAREC, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, arrond. of Loudeac. 
Pop. of cant., which comprises 6 com., 8,288; of 
com. 806. 

GOARSHAUSEN (Sarst), a small town of the 
duchy of Nassau, near the Rhine, opposite to 5St. 
Goar. Pop. 872. 

GOATFIELD, or Goatre.u, a mountain of Seot- 


bay to the height of 2,563 ft. 

GOATHILL, a parish of Somersetshire, 24 m. E 
of Sherborne. Area 230 acres. Pop. in 1831, 34; 
in 1541, 37. , 

GOATHURST, a parish in Somersetshire, 3 m. 
SW of Bridgewater. Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 349; in 1841, 341. 

GOAT ISLAND, the southernmost of the Bashi 


islands in the Eastern seas, in N lat. “0° 6’, E long. 


121°. It is flat and level, and the smallest of the 
group.—Also a small island of the Philippines, near 
the SW coast of the island of Lucon.—Also an island 
of the Pacific, 3m. SW of Juan-Fernandez. 

GOAT ISLAND. See Nracara. 


GOAT ISLAND (Great), an island near the § | 


coast of Jamaica, in N lat..17° 53’. 

GOAT ISLAND (Lirtrre), a small island about 
1m. NW from Great Goat island. 

GOATSTOWN, a village in the p. of Borris-o’- 
Kane, co. Tipperary.. Pop. in 184], 148. 

GOAVE (Grawp), a town of the island of Hayti, 
7 m. E of Petit Goave, and 10 m. SW of Leogane. 

GOAVE (Perr), a seaport of Hayti, in N lat. 18° 
26° 51", 48 m. WSW of Port-au-Prince, with a har- 
bour safe from winds, capable of receiving vessels of 
the largest size. The environs contain plantations 
of sugar. coffee, indigo, and cotton. 

GOAZEC (Sarst), a commune of France, iu the 
dep. of Finistere, cant. of Chateanneuf-du-Faou. 
Pop. 1,104. 


GOBAIN (Sarst), a town of France, in the dep. | 


of Aisne, cant. of La Fere. Pop. 2.256. Here is 
one of the most celebrated manufactories of mirrors 
in Europe, founded in 1691. 
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GOBAN, a small town of Khusistan, in Persia, 75 


! FS ‘ - 
m. SSW of Shuster, in the delta of the Karun. 


GOBAR, a district of Nigritia, in the kingdom of 
Haussa, to the E of Sackatu. Its chief town is Kalua. 

GOBBI, a district of Lower Guinea, to the 5 of 
Cape Lopez Gonsalvo, extending along the coast as 
far as Camma. It is full of lakes and marshes. Its 
principal town is a day’s journey from the Atlantic. 

GOBELSBURG, a small town of Lower Austria, 


| on the r. bank of the Kamp, 35 m. WNW of Vienna, 


and 5m. NE of Krems. Pop. 688. 

GOBL, or Saamo, an immense desert region which 
divides N. from 5. Mongolia, and extends E and W 
from the lakes Bovir-nor and Dalai-nor to the fron- 
tiers of the Kokonor country, Little Bukharia, and 
Barkol, and NE to the Tula river, the E branch of 
the Selinga. Its longitudinal extent is at least 1,400 
m. Its breadth varies from 150 to 100m. It may 
be generally described as an elevated table-land. 
traversed alternately by belts of granite and of 
sand; and presenting little vegetation with the ex- 
ception of a few wild apricots, and stunted creep- 
ing shrubs. In some places it is quite bare, without 
wood, water, or grass, except a few ponds or marshes 
formed by the rains, with here and there a well of 
water. It is larger and more frightful towards the 
W, which quarter Marco Polo describes as the liabi- 
tation of spectres who wile travellers out of their 
way, 60 that they perish with famine, or are devoured 
by wild beasts! This part of the desert. called ‘the 
Wilderness of Lop,’ and by the Chinese Ta-szi, 
commences at the city of Nijang, say the historians 
of the Tang dynasty, 250 ly or 70 m. to the E of 
Khotan. Here, in going east, the traveller meets 
with great ‘running sands,’ so named because these 
sands are moveable, and because pushed about by 
the winds they form waves and hillocks. What of 
this desert lies between Pekin and Kiakhta must be 
crossed by all who take this route. The desert com- 
ut 12 days’ journey to the SE of Kiakhta, 
alittle tothe 5 of the Tula. Bell, who went this 
route with the Russian ambassador, took 28 days to 
cross it, from the Tula to a place called Naring-Ka- 
rassu; and during all that space he saw neither tree, 
river, bush. mountain, nor house. This desert is 
much higher, he observes, than the level of China, 
the descent being greater on the side of China than 
on that of the desert. But this portion must not be 
confounded with the Shamo itself—or the Chinese 
‘sea of sand,’ which is a desert of moving sand 
forming the E portion of the G. Bell crossed a 
great sand-bank 20 m. broad, the E extremity of the 
Shamo, which he was told was 30 leagues across in 
some places. The great Bogdo seems to be con- 
nected with the Kuen-lung, the northern frontier of 
Tibet, and with the mountains of Shensi, by lateral 
ranges running across the G. from NW to SE in va- 
rious places.—The only animals met with in the G., 
besides a few domestic animals reared by the nomade 


tribes, are camels, horses, mules, asses, and antelopes. 


The birds are cranes, widgeons, ravens, rock-wag- 
], in the district 


| tails, and larks. | 


GOBINGUNGE, a town of Ben 


of Dinajpur, on the |. bank of the Currattya river. 9 
im. SE of Ghoraghat. 


It carries on a considerable 
trade in grain and cotton. , | Ams. 
GOBRICHEN, a village of Baden, in the Middle 


| Rhine circle, N of Pforzheim. 


GOBZA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Smo- 
lensk, rising near Efremovo, running W, and joming 
the Kasplia on the r. bank, after a course of $6 m. — 

GOCAK, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Beja | 
Tt is situated on the acclivity 


river; on the other sides it is surrounded by a brid 
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wall and wet ditch. It has an extensive manufac- 
tory of cotton and silk goods. About 2 m. from the 
town there is a fine cataract, the breadth of which in 
the rainy season is 160 yds., and its perpendicular 
height 174 ft. 

GOCEANO, a range of mountains in the island of 
Sardinia, extending from Monte Acuto on the N, to 
the Marghine plain on the &; and from Bitti on the 
I, to the valley of Costa and Cabuabbas on the W. 
Monte Rasu, overhanging Bono, and having aw alt. 
of 4,093 ft. above sea-level, is the principal peak in 
the range, most of which is clad with forests, and in- | 
habited by a rude lawless peasantry whose chief 
occupation is rearing cattle and pigs, which are 
largely exported from this district to Algeria. | 

(OCH, a small town of the Prussian prov. of the 
Rhine, on the 1. bank of the Niers, 6 m. 5 of Cleves. 
Pop. 3,800, actively engaged in woollen, cotton, 
linen, and silk weaving, and in the manufacture of 
pins and soap. In the commencement of the last 
cent., the site of this town was a barren beach. A 
Dutch agriculturist reclaimed about 170 acres of it 
in 1740, and soon after a party of colonists from_ 
Nassau were settled upon it by Frederick I; and 
the town and environs have, for upwards of a cent., 
excited the admiration of all travellers for the rezu- 
larity, neatness, industry, and comfort which prevail 
throughout. 

GOCHENE'E, a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur, 10 m. E of Philippe- 
ville. Pop. 800. There are extensive marble quar- 
ries in the vicinity. 

GOCHSHEIM, a town of Bavaria, circle of Lower 
Franconia. Pop. 1,727.— Also a small town of | 
Baden. 18 m. NE of Carlsruhe. Pop. 1,870. In 
1689, this place and the castle where Frederic Augns- 
tus, duke of Wurtemberg, resided, were laid in ashes 
by the French. 

~GOCKLAN, a*tribe of Turkomans who inhabit the country 
behind the Elburz. bordering on Khorassan, and extending from 
Chander on the Eto the Kurmellu on the W. Their number 
has been estimated at from 8,000 to 15,000. 
_GOCKLINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the dis- 
trict of Deux-Ponts, 5 m. SE of Annweiler. 
1,000. 
GOCULGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. | 
of Acra, 16 m. NW of Agra. 

GOCZALKOWITZ (Nrever and Oser), two | 
villages of Prussia, in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of | 
Pless. Pop.of Nieder or Lower G., 190; of Ober or 
Upper G., 624. 

GOD'S HOUSE (Leacve or), one of the three 
principal districts into which the Swiss cant. of the 
Grisous is divided. Its territorial extent is 1,250 sq. 
m.; and is divided into 1] jurisdictions. See Gri- 


BONS. 

GOD'S MERCY (Istaxps or), three or four 
small islands at the NW extremity of Hudson's 
straits, in N lat. 63° 45’. 

GODALMING, a parish and town of Surrey, on 
the great London road, which here branches off to 
Portsmouth on the one hand, and Chichester on the 
other, delightfully situated in a finely wooded valley 
on the banks of the Wey, 4 m. SSW of Guildford, 
34 m. SW of London. It is a considerable trading 
‘and manufacturing town. The Wey has been ren- 
dered navigable for barges from Guildford, whence 
the communication is open to the Thames; and by 
this channel great quantities of timber from Hamp- 
shire forests, plank, hoops, bark, coals, flour, paper, 
and wrought iron are sent to London. The manu- 
factures are principally stocking weaving of all 
kinds, and fleecy hosiery, blankets, worsteds, tilts, 
cotton. cloths, and wool-combing; on the river near 
the town are paper and corn mills. The soil in| 
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most considerable affluents on the r. are the Pyra, 


| from the mountains of Bonovisin to Gleyeer, and 
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the neighbourhood is famous for producing liquo- 
rice and carrots. Pop. of p. in 1831, 4.529; in 
1841, 4,328. 

GODANA, a town of Irak, in Persia, 150 m. E of 
Ispahan. 

GOD ANO, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
mand. and 13 m. NW of Spezzia. Pop. 3,379. 

GODARVILLE, a smail town of Normandy, 14 
m. NE of Harre. 

GODAVERY, Guapavery, or Gaxca-Gopa- 
VERY, a noble river of India. which rises on the E 
side of the Bala-Ghaut, near Trimbock, in N lat, 
20°, within 50 m. of the W ocean, about 70 m. to 
the NE of Bombay: and in a circuitous manner tra- 
verses nearly the whole of the breadth of the penin- 
sula in an EK and SE direction. It is computed to 
be 900 m. in length; and in several places during 
the monsoon exceeds 14 m.in breadth. Its basin 
encloses a large portion of the central part of the 
Decean. During its course it is jomed by the Bain- 
ganga and many other streams; but, on reaching 
Rajamundri in the Northern Circars, it divides into 
two main branches, one of which falls into the bay 
of Bengal, between the 16th and 17th parallels, 
dividing the coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, a few 
miles 5 of the town of Coringa, and the other a little 
below Narsipore, forming between them the island 
of Nagur, which comprehends 500 sq. m., and which 
being intersected by various ramifications from these 
rivers, is highly fertile and extremely valuable. In 
passing through the Papkunder mountains, on the 
NW frontier of Rajamundri, its stream is suddenly 
compressed into a channel not exceeding 200 yds. in 
breadth, and between clitis in some parts rising 
2,000 ft. above the level of the river. There are 
stupendous forests of saul and teak timber near the 
banks of this river in the upper part of its course; 
and, if a free communication could be kept open, 
Calcutta might be supplied with timber for ship- 
building from Coringa, Rajamundri, and Narsipore. 
It has been proposed to open a canal between the 
Godaveri and the Kistnah or Krishna river, to run 
through the Colair lake. None of the branches of 
the G. contains sufficient depth of water to admit 
any ships but of inconsiderable burden. From its 
source until it joins the sea, this river is held equally 
sacred by the Hindn inhabitants of the peninsula, as 
the Ganges is by those of Bengal, &c. Its delta 
contains three small harbours, viz. Yanam, Bunder- 
Malanea, and Narsipore. The harbours of Ingeram 
and Coringa are also connected with this river. Its 


the Sindponna, and the Manjera; on the L, the 
Ghork-Purna, the Varda, and the Silair. 

GODDARD'S RIVER, a river of North Ame- 
rica, which falls into Lake Superior on the 5 shore. 

GODDELSHEIM, a village in the principality of 
Waldeck, 2 m. N of Furstenbure. 

GODDINGTON, a parish in Oxfordshire, 5 m. 
NE of Bicester. Area 1,030 acres. Pop. 117. 

GODDULA (Gross and Kier), two villages of 
Prussian Saxony, in the reg. and circle of Merseburg. 
Pop. of Gross G. 180; of Klein G. 200. 

GODELLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 4 
m. N of Valentia, on the |. bank of the Moncada 
eanal. Pop. 1,289. Chocolate is largely manufac- 
tured here. 

GODEMARD (Vat), a valley of France, in the 
N of the dep. of Hautes- Alpes, stretching K and W 


traversed throughout its entire length of 15 m. by 
the Sevraysse. ) 
GODELHEIM, a village of Prussia, in Westp 
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GODENO, a mountain of Austrian Lombardy; if” j] 
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the prov. of Como, 3 m. WSW of Introbbio. Alt. 
7,661 ft. above sea-level. 

GODENS, a village of Hanover, in E. Friesland, 
16m. E of Aurich. Pop. 690. 


GODERICH, or Goopric#, a parish of Hereford-_ 


shire, on the Wye, 3} m. SW of Ross. «Area 2,400 
acres, Pop. 738.—Also a town of Upper Canada, 
situated at the entrance of Maitland river into Lake 
Huron, 59 m. from London, and 82 m. from Galt. 
Pop. in 1846, 659.—The township of G. contains 
56,066 acres. Pop. 1,675. 


GODERVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. of 


Seine-Inferieure, 8 m. Sof Fecamp. Pop. 800. 
GODESBERG, a large village of Rhenish Prussia, 
about 2m. from Bonn, at the foot of a hill of the 
same name. It has a celebrated mineral spring. 
Pop. 1,170. 
GODEWAERSVELDE, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Nord, 7 m. NE of Hazebruck. Pop. 
1,856. 
GODFREY ISLAND, an island of S. Australia, 
im the middle of Guichen bay, NNW of Cape Dombey. 
. GODIASCO, a village of the Sardinian states, 18 
m. E of Alessandria, near the r. bank of the Staffora. 
(GODIEB, a river of Abyssinia, rising on the § 
sidejof the Talbawaha mountain, and flowing SW 
153 'W, probably to the Bir, an afiluent of the 
bai. 


GODING, or Hoponts, 2 small town of Moravia, | 
in the circle of Brunn, on a branch of the Mareh, 16 | 


m. ESE of Auspitz. Pop. 2,975. 

GODJAM. See Gosam. 

GODLEY, a township of Cheshire, in the p. of 
Mottram, 8m. ESE of Manebester, on the railway to 
Shettield. Pop. 1,399. 

GODMANCHESTER, a parish and town of Hun- 
tingdonshire, comprised within the boundaries of the 
parliamentary borough of Huntingdon. Area of p. 
5,590 acres. Pop. 2,152. The church is a venerable 
Gothic building. 

GODMANHAM, a parish in the E. R. of ¥ork- 
shire, 2m. NNE of Market-Weighton. Area 2,930 
acres. Pop. 816. 

_GODMANSTON, a parish of Dorsetshire, 5 m. 
NNW of Dorchester. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. 153. 

GODMERSHAM, a parish of Kent, 6 m. NNE 
of Ashford, on the Stour. Area T3 acres. Pop. 450. 
GODO, a town of Arabia, in the prov. of Lahsa, 
on the 5 coast of the Persian gulf, 140m. W of Tulfar. 

GODOE, an island on the W coast of Romsdal, in 


Norway, resorted to by ship-masters in quest of | 


pilots to the adjacent port of Sudmer. 

GODOLPHIN, a village in the p. of Breage, in 
Cornwall, on the Godolphin hills, 5 m. NW of Hel- 
stone. 

_ GODONA, a small town of Fezzan, 30 m.N of 
Murzuk. 

GODOXOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 13 
m. SW of Calatayud, on the vr. bank of the Jalon. 
Pop. 250. 

_ GODOY (Pusta), a cape on the coast of Chili, 
in 8 lat. 41° 34 15", W long. 73° 50° 20”. 


GODRA, a town of India, in Gwalior, 20 m. N of 


Shampanir. 

GODSHILL, a parish 
the source of the Ortaaad river, 5 m. SE of Newport. 
Area 6,400 acres. Pop. 1,455. 


GODSHORY, a village of Hanover, in the prin- | 


cipality of Calenberg, 8 m. NW of Hanover. 

GODSTONE, a parish of Surrey, 19 m. SE of 
London. Pop. in 1831,.1,397; in 1841, 1,896. It 
has a station on the South-Eastern railway, 27 m. 
from London, and 61 m. from Dover. : 





| palatinate and 13 m. ENE of Pest. 


in the isle of Wight, near | 


GODUA, or Gnoropua, a town of Barbary, in 
Fezzan, 48 m. NNE of Murzuk. 

GODUAR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Udipur, between the parallels of 25° and 26°, 

GOEDE-HOOP, an island to the NE of the Fiji 

oup, in 5 lat. 15° 35’, W long. 176° 10’. 

GOEDE-HOOP (Care), the N point of New 


| Guinea, in S lat. 0° 19’ 15", E long. 132° 37’. 


GOEDEREEDE, or GorrReer, a town of Holland, 
in the prov. of S. Holland, on the NE coast of the 1s- 
land of Goeree, 10 m. SW of Brielle. Pop. 1,045. 

GOEDOLLO, a small town of Hungary, in the 
Pop. 2,330, 

GOELWARAH, a district of Hindostan, prov. 
of Gujerat, bounded on the E by the gulf of Cambay. 


| It was ceded by the Guicowar to the British in 


1805, in part payment of the subsidiary force sup- 
plied for his protection. It is famous for a breed of 
large cattle. Its chief town is Gogo. 

GOIN, a large town of Asiatic Turkey, on ther, 
bank of the Tigris, 150 m. SSE of Mosul. 

GOEREE, an island off the coast of the Brazilian 
prov. of Porto-Seguro, to the NE of the embouchure 
of the Rio-Doce, in 8 lat. 19° 30’— Also an islandof 5 
Holland in the prov. of 8S. Holland, united to that of {} 
Overflakkee by a mound, and thus forming the NE 
portion of a continuous island, lying in the mouth of 
the Maese; between the Haring-Vlict on the N, and 
the Krammer on the S. The pop. of the whole in 
1834 was 9,534. Madder forms the principal article 
of culture; much wheat, baricy, pease, and potatoes, 
are also produced. There is little pasture land. | 

GOERSDORF, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Woert-sur-Sauer. 
Pop. 1,107. 

GOES, » small town of Portugal, on the river 
Beira, 9 m. E of Coimbra. 

GOES, or Ter-Gors, a small town of Holland,in 1} 
the prov. of Sieland, on the island of S. Beveland, ~ 
with a harbour at the E mouth of the Scheldt, 10m. +) 
E of Flushing. It is a thriving place, with ship- 
building docks, and manufactories of salt; and some 
trade in that article, and in corn and hops. Jt was 
besieged by the insurgents in the reign of Philip I1., 
when the siege was raised in an extraordinary man- 
ner, by the Spaniards marching a body of troops 7 
m. through water from Bergen-op-Zoom. across a ford 
which was never deemed practicable before, and has 
never been attempted since. 

GOETA-ELF. See Gora-etr. 

GOETZENBRUCK, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Moselle, 15 m. SE of Sarre- 


|guemines. The manufacture of watelh-glasses em- 


ploys many hands in this place and its vicinity. 
GOFFSTOWN, a township of the state of New 


| Hampshire, U-. S., in Hillborough co., on the W bank 


of the Merrimack, 15 m. $ of Concord. Pop. 2,376. 
GOGA, a town of Abyssinia, 30 m. 5 of Gondar, 
to the E. of Lake Dembea. 
GOGAN, a village of Persia, on the E side of 
Lake Urumivah, 5 m. NW of Dekergan. 
GOGGENBACH, a village of Bavaria, in Fran- 
— in the principality of Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
rst. . 


GOGGINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the cirele 
of Suabia, 2m. SW of Augsburg. Pop. 1,222. 

GOGGONSTOWN, a village in the p. of Kilquane,. 
co. Cork. Pop. 157. | “—e 

GOGGRA, or Guacnra, a river of N. Hindos- 
tan, a chief tributary of the Ganges, supposed to he 


|the Agoranis of Arrian. It has its source in 
range of mountains which divide Hindostan fro 


Tibet, in two head-branches, the Kanar or Deva. and 
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GODTITAAB, a settlement on the W coast of | the Kali, which unite near Bhurtpore in Onde... ‘The i" 
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Oude, and part of Bahar, till it joins the Ganges at 
Manji, on the 1. bank, 100m. NE of Benares, after a 


navigable for large boats to the foot of the hills; and 
is held sacred by the Hindus, but not in equal esti- 
mation with the Ganges. There are several large 
towns on its banks. Its principal affluents are the 
‘Chuka on the r.; and the Surgion, Kanah, Rapti, 
Little Gondok, Jerri, and Jar, on the |. By the 
Hindus the G. is commonly called Sanaru; by the 
Mahommedans GHacra or GHARGARA. 

GOGLIONE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 10 m. E of Brescia, on the r. bank of 
the Chiese. 

GOGNA. See Acoena. 

GOGO, a seaport of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, the cap. of the district of Goelwarah, on the 
gulf of Cambay, 7m. NW of Peram island, in N lat. 
21° 41’. It is considered a safe roadstead during the 
‘SW monsoon; and ships may be repaired and sup- 
plied with provisions and stores at this place. The 
inhabitants build vessels from 50 to 300 tons burden, 
and carry on a considerable trade with Bombay and 
other places. The surrounding land is low, and 
much of it is inundated at high spring-tides. It 
came into possession of the British im 1805, and ts 
gradually increasing in commerce and population. 

GOGOLEV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Chernigov, 27 m. SSE of Oster. 

GOHUD, an extensive district of Hindostan, in 
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bul, and between the 26th and 27th parallels of N 
lat, -It is a mountainous territory, and abounds 
with strong military positions, particularly the cele- 
brated fortress of Gwalior. It is watered by the 
Sind, the Befli, and the Kohari. The soil is fertile; 
but the district has suffered much from the inroads 
and exactions of the Mahrattas——The cap., of the 
same name, is situated upon the r. bank of the Beffi, 
24 m. NE of Gwalior, in 
place, and has many stone houses. The citadel has 
a stone wall and bastion: and the whole is surround- 
ed with a wet ditch. It was formerly av. dependent 
upon Gwalior; the ranah’s ancestors, who were of 
the Jat tribe, were merely zemindars of it. In 1804 
the ranah of G., Kirrat-Sing, was taken under Bri- 
tish protection. 

GOLANINHA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-Grande-do-Norte, 16 m. 5 of Natal, near Lake 
Groahiras. Pop. 1,500. . 

GOIL (Locu), a branch of Loch-Long, in Argyle- 
shire, stretching 4 m. NW from the W side of Loch- 


Long. 

GOILIK-DAGH, a mountain of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pash. of Aleppo, sanjak of Aintab, connected 
on the E with the Kara-Dagh, a branch of the Taurus. 

GOINCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Oise, cant. and 2 m. W of Beauvais, on the |. 
hank of the Avelon. Pop.438. Sulphate of iron is 
manufactured here. 

GOIRLE, a village of Holland, m N. Brabant, 
arrond. and 18 m. SW of Bois-le-Duc. Pop. 982. 

GOISEM, « town of Upper Austria, in the circle 
of Traun, 6 m. NW of Hallstadt, on the r. bank of 
the Traun. Pop. 3,000. 
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NW of Mantua, on the r. bank of the Mincio, Pop. 
2,200. 
~GOIZUETA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. NW of Pampeluna, in a valley traversed by 
the Urumla. Pop. 1,500. Rich iron and copper 
‘mines exist in the vicinity. 

GOA, a town of Rassia, in the gov. and 16 m. 
NNE of Grodno, near the r. bank of the Niemen. — 
GOJAM, a province in the SE part of Abyssinia, 
ITT. 
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course of 450 m., generally from NW to SE. It is 






the prov. of Agra, on the § side of the river Chum-_ 


lat. 26° 21". It is a large | 


GOITO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 8 m. | 
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about 80 m. in length, and 40 m.in breadth. It lies 
between the parallels of 10° and 11° N; and is in 
general an undulating country, and full of rich pas- 
tures; but a range of very high mountains stretching 
along the course of the Abai, sweeps in a semicircle 
around this province; and the general alt. of its cen- 
tral region is from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the level 
of the river. The country is populous. 

GOJIDA, a town of Barbary, in the Algerine 
prov. of Mascara, 36 m. SE of Nador. 

GOKSHATI, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the 

| khanate of Shirvan, rising in the Baba-dagh, a 

principal summit of the KE. Caucasus, and flowing 5 
to the Kur. 

GOKSHAI (Lake), Sevan, or GorrscHe-Dex- 


= 





| 1s, a large lake of Georgia, in the circle of EKrivan, 


between the parallels of 40° 8’ and 40° 40°, and inter- 

sected by the meridian of 45° E. It stretches 40 m, 

in a NNW and SSE direction; and varies in breadth 

from 10 to 24m. ‘The country slopes on all sides to 
the lake. 

GOKUL, a small town of India, upon the E bank 
of the Jumna, 15 m. below Muttra. It is esteemed 
peculiarly sacred by the Hindns as having been a 
favourite resort of their deity Krishua while he was 
on carth. It isa picturesque spot, but has no sort of 
importance in wealth or commerce. om 

GOLA, an inlet 3 or 4 m. in cireuit, 14m. WNW 
of the entrance of Guidore harbour, in co. Donegal. 

GOLAB, a small town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Lublin, on the r. bank of the Vistula, 3 m, E of 
Granica, 

GOLABAD, a town of Irak, in Persia, 45 m. E 
of Ispahan. 

GOLANCZ, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Posen, reg. and 30m. WSW of Bromberg. Pop. 800. 

GOLA-SECCA, a “ES of Anstrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 30 m. NW of Milan, on the lL. bank 
of the Tesin. Pop. 1,250. : 

GOLAYA, a mountain-ridge in the SE of the 
Crimea, connected with the Tokluk-Syrt. 

GOLBORMNE, a township in the p. of Winwick, 
Lancashire, 2m. NE of Newton. © Area 1,340 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,582; in 1841, 1,657. 

GOLCAR, a chapelry in the p. of Huddersfield. in 
the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. W of Huddersfield: 
Area 565 acres, Pop. in 1831, 3,145; in 1841, 3,598. 

GOLCONDA, a province of Hindostan, in the 
Deccan, comprehending the tract of country between 
the rivers Krishna and Godaveri, umder the parallel 
of 17°. It extends from N to 5 about 200 m.; and 
from E to W 220 m.; and is bounded on the N by 


Berar; on the E. by the Northern circars; on the 5 
by Mysore; and on the W by Visiapore. It was 
formerly an important portion of a kingdom which 
comprised all the peninsula from the N extremity of 
Orissa to Cape Comorin. It was called Tellingana; 
and it is some evidence of its original extent, that 
the Tellinga language is at present in use from the 
river Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa along the coast, 
and to a considerable distance inland. In 1687 it 
was reduced under the power of Aurengzebe: and it 
now forms the principal possession of the Nizam, 
or subah of the Deecan. Its ancient capital was 
Warangole or Oringal, about 400 m. from Madras, 
the site of which is indicated by an old rampart of 
great extent, within which a modern fortress is 
erected; but the present metropolis is Hyderabad, 
about 50 m. to the SW.—About 5 m. WNW from 
the town of Hyderabad, in N lat. 17° 15’, E long. 
78° 32’, stands the celebrated fortress of G., which 
gives name to the prov. It occupies the summit of 
a conical hill; and is of such extent as to deserye, 
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the name of a city. It was anciently the resident ~ 
of the kings of G.; and the tombs of many of them’ 
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are still visible in the midst of the gardens near the 
fortress.—The country of G. is extremely fertile, 
roducing abundant crops of rice and other grain. 

ines are plentiful, and a white wine is made from 
the grapes. ‘The wet or winter season begins in 
June, and continues till January; when great heats 
commence.—G. is chiefly celebrated for its diamond 
mines, which generally lie adjacent to the ridges of 
rocks running through the country. They occur 
indeed in irregular patches over the great plain bor- 
dering the larger rivers flowing into the bay of Ben- 
gal, between the parallels of 13° and 25°; but the 
principal diamond-mines are in the neighbourhood of 
Ruleonda and Kullur. The latter place is about 110 
m. E of Hyderabad, and is situated in the midst of 
barren rocky plains. ‘The diamonds are sometimes 
found scattered in the earth, within 2 or 3 fath. of 
the surface; in other places they are imbedded in 
the rock at a depth of 40 or 50 faths. See Pusan. 
The world-renowned Koh-i-nor, or ‘Mountain of 
Light,’ now numbered among the crown-jewels of 
England, was taken from the mines of G. in 1550. 
The following account of the history and fortunes of 
this extraordinary jewel is from the Zimes. When the 
Mogul princes extended their pretensions to the so- 


vereignty of the Deccan, Kutub-Shah, then king of 


G., was brought into collision with Shah-Jehan, the 
reigning emperor, and father of the great Aureng- 
zebe. Kutub-Shah'’s prime minister at this period 
was the famous Mir Jumla, a statesman who to poli- 


tical abilities of unusual excellence added a singular 


knowledge of precious stones. He had, in fact, been 
at one time a diamond-merchant, and was therefore 


peculiarly competent to appreciate the treasures of | 


G. It happened too that Shah-Jehan himself was a 
connoisseur of scarcely less skill, insomuch that when 
at a later period he had been dethroned and impri- 
soned by his father, and a doubt had been created 
respecting the value of a certain ruby in the imperial 
treasury, the gem was actually transmitted to the 
deposed prince for his inspection and decision. Two 
such characters were well fitted for the transaction 
which ensued, Shah Jehan took up the cause of 
Mir Jumla against his sovereign, and the Koh-i-nor 
passed from G. to Delhi. While the kingdoms of 
the Decean were snecessively absorbed in the culmi- 
nating dominion of the Moguls, the Koh-i-nor rested 
among the treasures of imperial Delhi, where, on the 
2d of November, 1665, it was seen by the French 
traveller Tavernier. 


cock throne, this inestimable vem was safely pre- 
served at Delhi until, in 1759, the empire received 
its fatal blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
Among the spoils of conquest which the Persian 
warrior carried back with him in triumph to Khoras- 
san, and which have been variously estimated as 
worth from 30 to 90 millions sterling, the Koh-i-nor 


was the most precious trophy, but it was destined to 


pass from Persia as quickly as that ephemeral supre- 
macy in virtue of which it had been acquired. Nadir 
Shah had entertained in his service a body of Af- 
ghans of the Abdalli tribe, under the leadership of 
Ahmed-Shah, who also served his master in the 
capacity of treasurer, and when the Persian con- 


queror was assassinated by his subjects, the Afghans, 


after vainly endeavouring to rescue or avenge him, 
fought their way to their own frontiers, though only 
4.000 strong, through the hosts of the Persian army. 
In conducting this intrepid retreat, Ahmed Shah 
carried off with him the treasures in his possession, 
and was probably aided by these means as well as by 
his own valour in consolidating the hew state which, 
ander the now familiar title of the Duranni empire, 
he speedily created in Cabul. It seemed as if the 


mind was bent upon acquiring it. 


| Sometimes worn on the person | 
ef the Moguls, sometimes adorning the famous pea- 





Koh-i-nor carried with it the sovereignty of Hindos- 
tan, for the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive as 
those of Nadir, and it was by his nomination and 
patronage that the last emperor ascended the throne 
of the Moguls. At the beginning of the present 
cent. the treasures and power of Ahmed were vested 
in the person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the inces- 
sant assaults of hiskinsmen. One of these at length 
proved successful, and in the year 1800 Zemaun- 
Shah found himself a prisoner at the disposal of his 
brother Shah Shuja. the identical puppet, 40 years 
later, of our famous Cabul expedition, so that we are — 
now brought down to modern times and characters, — 

Shah Shuja presently ascended the throne of his 
brother, but the treasury of Cabul was wanting in Its 


| most precious ornament, till at length, ingeniously 
| secreted in the wall of Zemaun Shah’s prison, was 


discovered the Koh-i-Nor. It was eight years after 
this, while the Duranni monarchy was still formi- 
dable enongh to inspire the powers of the East with 
nneasiness, that Mr. Elphinstone, accredited by Lord 


Minto to the Afghan prince, betook himself to what 


was then the remote and unknown town of Pesha- 
wur, where, at his state reception, the Koh-i-nor 
again flashed, after an interval of so many years, 
upon the dazzled eyes of a European. Shah Shuja, 


| atterwards the client and pensioner of the East India 


company, was dressed on this occasion im a green 
velvet tunic, fitting closely to his body, and seamed 
with gold and precious stones. On his breast was a 
cuirass of diamonds shaped like two flattened leurs- 
de-lis, and in a bracelet, on his right arm, blazed the 
priceless jewel of G. The embassy had scarcely 
recrossed the Indus when Shah Shuja was expelled 
from Cabul, thongh he contrived to make this far- 
famed diamond the companion of his flight. After 
many vicissitudes he at length found an e univocal 
refuge under the protection of that powerful chief- 
tain who had now consolidated the dominions of the 
Sikhs into a royal inheritance for his own family. 
Runjit Singh was fully competent either to the de- 
fence or the restoration of the fugitive, but he knew 
or suspected the treasure in his possession, and his 
He put the Shah 
under strict surveillance, and made a formal demand 
for the jewel. The Duranni prince hesitated, pre- 
yaricated, temporized, and employed all the artifices 
of oriental diplomacy, but in vain: Runjit redoubled 
the stringency of his measures, and at length the Ist 
of June, 1813, was fixed as the day when the great 
diamond of the Moguls should be surrendered by the 
Abdalli chief to the ascendant dynasty of the Singhs. 
The two princes met in a room appointed for the 
purpose, and took their seats on the ground. A s0- 
lemn silence then ensued, which continued unbroken 
for an hour. At length Runjit’s impatience over- 
came the suggestions of Asiatic decorum, and he 
whispered to an attendant to quicken the memoty 
ofthe Shah. The exiled prince spoke not a word in 
reply, but gave a signal with his eyes to a eunuch im 
attendance, who, retiring for a moment, returned 
with a small roll which he set down upon the carpet, 
midway between the two chiefs. Again a pause fol- 
lowed, when at a sign from Runjit the roll was un- 
folded, and there in its matchless and unspeakable 
brilliancy glittered the Koh-i-nor. In this way did 
the ‘ Mountain of light’ pass in the train of conquest 
and as’ the emblem of dominion, from G. to Delhi, 
from Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed to Cabul, and 
from Cabul to Lahore, verifying by the esteem which 
it everywhere commanded the perspicacity and jadg- 
ment of Mir Jumla and the prince Shah Jehaun.* 
Excepting the somewhat doubtful claims of the Bra 
zilian stone among the crown-jewels of Portugal, 
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When first given to Shah-Jehaun it was still uneut. 
weighing, it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 


carats, which were reduced by the unskilfulness of 
preeens weight. It was cut by | 
enetian, who, instead of re-— 


the artist to 279, its 
Hortensio Borgis, a 
ceiving a remuneration for his labour. was tined 
10,000 rupees for his wastefulness by the enraged 
Mogul. In form it is ‘rose-cut’—that is to say, it is 
cut to a point in a series of small faces. or * facets,’ 
without any tabular surface. A good general idea 
may be formed of its shape and size by conceiving it 
as the pointed half of a small hen’s egg, though it is 
said not to have risen more than half-an-inch from 
the gold setting in which it was worn by Runjit. 
Tts value is scarcely computable, though £2,000,000 
has been mentioned as a justitiable price if calculated 


by the scale employed in the trade. The Pitt dia-— 


mound brought over from Madras by the grandfather 
of Lord Chatham, and sold to the regent Orleans iu 
1717 for £125,000, weighs scarcely 150 carats; nor 
does the great diamond which supports the eagle on 
the summit of the Russian sceptre weigh as much as 
200. Such is the extraordinary jewel which im vir- 
tue of conquest and sovereignty has passed into the 
possession of England. It was prudently secured 
among the few remaining valuables of the Lahore 
treasury at the commencement of the last insurrec- 
tion, and although even its nominal value would be 
an inadequate compensation for the cost of the Sikh 
wares, we may look upon its acquisition as a fitting 
syinbol of that supremacy which we have so fairly won. 

GOLDAP, a town of East Prussia, in the reg. and 
29 m. S of Gumbinnen, on a stream of the same 
name. Pop. 3,830, It has manufactories of woollens 
and linens. 

GOLDAU. See Scuwvyz. 

- GOLDBERG, a mountain in the duchy of Salz- 
burg, and one of the highest of the Noric Alps. Its 
elevation above sea-level is 9,370 ft.—Also a town 
of Prussian Silesia, on the Katzbach, at the foot of 
the Riesengebirge, 11 m. SW of Liegnitz. It is di- 
vided into an upper and lower town, is surrounded 
with walls, has 5 suburbs, and contains above 7,000 
inhabitants. It has manufactories of cloth, hosi- 
ery, and gloves, and considerable dye-works.—Also 
a simall town of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 15 m. SE 
of Wismar, between Lake Robbertin and the Gold- 
berg. Pop. 2,646. 

GOLD BLUFFS, a recently named portion of the 
W coast of America, on or about the boundary line 
between California and Oregon, about 30 m. to the 
N of Trinidad bay. In recent accounts from San 
Francisco, it is reported that the sand at the fuot of 





the deposit. “For miles,” according to these stories, 
“the beach is vellow with gold!” 

GOLDCLIFF, a parish of Monmouthshire, 44 m. 
SE of Newport. Area 2,130 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
270; in 1841, 282. 

GOLD COAST, the general name given to that 
portion of Upper Guinea which stretches aloug the 
gulf of Guinea, from the river Assini on the W, to 
the Rio-Volta on the E; and slong which, proceed- 
ing from W to E, we tind the settlements of Apol- 
lonia, Axim, Dixcove, Elmina, Cape Coast castle, 
Anamaboe, Apam, Accra, Christiansborg, and Fre- 
dericksborg. Referring for special details to our 
separate articles under these heads, we shall here 
present a general view of this region, mainly com- 
piled from the reports of our governors in this quar- 
ter of Africa. Lieut.-governor Fitzpatrick, in an 
official despatch dated 10th March 1850, furnishes 
the chief part of the following details: 

Population.] ‘There has never been a census taken 


of the countries acknowledging British control upon 
the Gold coast, but the pop. is estimated at 285,500, 


scattered over a territory of about 6,000 sq.m. The 
whole district extending from Assini to Pram-Pram 


‘and back to Ashanti, is virtually under the juris- 


diction of the British authorities. Within this large 
territory there has been for some years past netl- 
ther war, nor famine, nor pestilence, nor emigration, 
nor the exportation of slaves. to cause any unusnal 
diminution of the people. Their habits are greatly 
improved; though heathens, and uneducated still, 
they are more civilized than they were; they have 
abandoned the practice of offering human sacrifices; 
they feel that they owe some duty towards their 
slaves; and even when a crime is committed deserv- 
ing of death, they do not, as heretofore, drag the 
criminal to a cruel and inliuman slaughter; they 
forego their right of judging in such a case, and send 
him to Cape Coast eastle to be tried by the English 
authorities there. Add to all these circumstances, a 
continual absorption of the Ashanti pop. into Fanti, 
and we must conclude that a very great increase of 
the population ig going on. The majority of the 
people are employed as domestic servants, or as the 
retinue of the chiefs and rich natives; few, if any, are 
continually employed at any industrial oceupation, 
Agriculture.| The agriculture of the country is of 


the radest and simplest deseription. As much ground 


as will suffice for the wants of the person about to 
plant, with, perhaps, a trifling overplus, is cleared of 
the brushwood. the branches of the trees are lopped, 
the brushwood burned, and the corn set; a very little 
attention is afterwards needed; and this slight labour 
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these bluffs—which extend about 15 m.—has been 
found to contain gold amounting to from 10 cents to 
10 dollars in the lb. of sand. The gold is found at 
and around the base of the * bluff’ in the black sand 


is generally rewarded with a very abundant crop. 
The following year this land is abandoned, and an- 
other piece of ground made use of in the same man- 
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of the beach, which it is supposed the sea is continu- 
ally washing from the bold and precipitons shore or 
bluff. That the sand contains gold is ascertained, 
but it is asserted that the metal is in such minute 
particles, and the sand so heavy, that great difticuity 
attends its extraction, which can only be effectually 
and profitably done by machinery, the establishment 
of which near the spot must be very expensive: and 
then the swell of the ocean at the bluff is so tremen- 
dous that even the simple process of washing cannot 
be carried on on the spot. The metal is described 
as being so fine that quicksilver or smelting would 
be essential, “but the sand would be taken away by 
ship-loads, and would be conveyed to some place 
where labour was cheap, 
the gold extracted.” The bluffs are described as a 
sort of rotten quartz, the disintegration of which by 
the action of the sea was supposed to have cansed 
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ner. During the course of the last 12 years, the 
cultivation of coffee has been introduced into the 
colony. and the results prove that, by a careful selec- 
tion of soils and situations, and proper attention to 
the best modes of culture, this article of commerce 
imay be grown to almost any extent; while the fla- 
vour of the coffee is said to be quite equal to that 
which is grown in the islands of Princes’ and St. 
Thomas. The soils of the Gold coast seem to be 
much more adapted for the cultivation of the cotfee- 
plant and other small shrubs, such as spices, &e.. 


than for the sugar-cane or rice: for those latter tro- 


pical plants, the land seems to be. too dry, and of too 
great an altitude. ‘The sugar-cane is enltivated by 
the natives for private purposes, but it does not seem 
likely that the soils would be fit for its successful 
cultivation on an extensive seale. ‘The palm tree! 
(Elois Guineensis) grows spontaneously thronghout, | 
the whole of this part of W. Africa; and 1s, to the - 
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natives a fruitful source of wealth. There are few 
or no regularly cleared farms or plantations, save for 
plantains, the ground being never effectively cleared 
of the roots of the trees or brushwood; but, after 
one crop, the bush is again allowed to grow for 
several years, The quantity of land generally under 
cultivation in any one year may be stated as follows: 
98,000 acres producing 1,100,000 bushels of maize; 
24,000 acres producing yams; 20,000 acres produc- 
ing cassava; and 15,000 acres producing plantains. 
These products are of excellent quality. ‘The aver- 
age price of maize may be quoted at 1s. 2d. per 
bushel, and the average prices of yams, cassava, and 
plantains at 1d. per pound, The number of horned 
cattle in the colony is about 800; of sheep, 2,000 . 
and of goats, 1,200. There have been within the 
last two years a few cargoes of Indian maize sent to 
England, which paid the expenses fairly, but no- 
thing more. The growing of corn, however, for the 
purpose of exportation has not been applied to as 
vet. Yams and cassava are also grown for local use. 
Ground-nuts and African beans in small quantities. 
From 4 jes of mahogany and of cedar, easily 
worked and susceptible of a fine polish, native car- 
enters produce furniture of a creditable quality. 
"he making of palm-oil is pursued to a very great 
and increasing extent to the E of Cape-coast castle, 
though not in the immediate neighbourhood. This 
is the only article of African produce to which the 


natives devote any considerable time or attention. | 


The oil is bronght to the towns on the coast by the 
natives, and then exchanged for goods of various 
desenpene. Manchester cloths, ram, powder, iron 
bars, &c., and cowries,—a small eastern shell, which 
to the E of Cape-coast castle is the currency of the 
country. 'The quantity of cowries imported may be 


estimated at 150 tuns per ann.; and as the value of | 


40 ecowries is 1d., and the average price of a tun 
abont £80, some idea may thus be formed of the 
extensive thongh minute transactions which take 
place amongst a people who absorb 150 tuns per 
ann. of such a circulating medium. 

Exports and imports.) Of the actual amount of 
commercial transactions on the Gold coast it 1s im- 
possible to form any correct notion, as there are no 
custom-house regulations in force upon the coast, 
and only three forts where duties are regularly col- 


lected. By the only trustworthy test which can be’ 


applied at present, viz., the payment of a half per 
cent. ad valorem duty, we perceive that the ascer- 
tained imports of 1849 exceeded those of 1848 by 
£40,000, Heretofore the merchant on the coast 
employed native hawkers, who took his goods into 
the interior, and. after a considerable time spent in 
the disposal of them, returned and gave as good an 
account of his proceedings as could be expected from 
an uncivilized man who could neither read nor write. 
That system is now in a great measure exploded, 
and factors or agents are established in different lo- 
calities, to whom goods are sent. and who keep books 
and give regular accounts totheiremployers. These 
are nearly all young men who have within the last 


10 or 15 years been educated in the government 


school, and in the schools of the Wesleyan mission- 
aries. ‘There are natives now importing goods from 
England to the amount of from £20,000 to £00,000 
annually on their own credit. who attended this 
school in their youth_—Mr. Macgrego 
memorandum laid before the Admiralty, in March 
1851, states that “the British trade at present car- 
ried on with the W coast of Africa, N of the equator, 
is divided into the fixed or floating trade; the fixed, 
conducted by merchants and agents resident and 


having establishments on shore, which is the general | 
character of the trade between Cape de Verdes and 
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value of that carried on between Cape St. Paul's 


of any direct and regular system of communication 


tion established by the Cape steamer calling at Sierra 
| Leone,” Mr. Laird adds, “does not benefit the great 


| calling at Sierra Leone is a direct injury and loss to 


‘river Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape-coast 
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Cape St. Paul’s; the floating, by merchant-captains 
or supercargoes trading with the natives, from the 
ship’s side. in the great palm-oil rivers of Benin, 
Bonny, Calabar, and Camaroons; the unhealthiness 
of the climate preventing any European establish- 
ments ou shore. ‘The value of this trade,” Mr. Laird 
continues, “has gradually and simultaneously in- 
creased with the suppression of the slave-trade, the 
coods formerly exchanged for slaves being now paid 
for in produce. Taking palm-oil as the staple pro- 
duction of the country, the progress of this change 
is broadly and distinctly marked. In 1827, the ex- 
port of British goods to the W coast of Africa was 
£155,759; the quantity of palm-oil imported was 
4.700 tons. In 1837, the export of British goods 
was £312,988; the quantity of palm-oil imported. 
was 11,000 tons. In 1849, the export of British 
goods was £620,371; and the import of palm-oil was 
23.768 tons. In 1849, 166 vessels, measuring 45,019 
tons, were entered inwards from the W coast of 
Africa: and 185 vessels, measuring 51,577 toms,, 
were cleared outwards to that destination; making a 
total of 96,596 tons of exclusively British tonnage 
employed in this trude. The aie of the import 
trade N of Cape St. Panl’s, consisting of palm-oil, 
ground nuts, dyewoods, beeswax, ivory. gold dnst, 
ginger, rice, &c., may be estimated at £600,000; the 


and the equator may be estimated at £1,000,000; 
total, £1,600,000. Since 1827 the export and im- 
port trade has quadrupled itself, without fiscal en- 
couragement, bounty, or premium, and in the absence 
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with Great Britain. The partial steam communica- 


bulk of the commerce of the W coast of Africa, as 
that is carried on between Cape-coast castle and 
Camaroons, whence the communication to Sierra 
Leone is uneertain and tedions, owing to the cur- 
rents and prevailing winds. On the other hand, the 


the Cape route.” Mr. Laird, to carry out his views, 
proposed to have a monthly line of screw steam-ships 
from England to Fernando Po, calling at Goree, 





castle, Whydah, Bonny, Calabar, and Camaroons, 
and returning by the same route. He calculates: 
that an average speed of 200 m. per day may be 
realised: and that, allowing for stoppages, the voy- 
and home will be accomplished im 70 days. 
A contract to this effect has been entered into be- 
tween the Admiralty and Mr. Laird.—The following 
is a table of the distances to be run, and the average 
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time taken to perform the proposed service by screw 
-steam-vessels, between England and Fernan 


Po: 


Dist. in . 
nautic. m. Tune 
England to the Gambia, calling at Goree, 2,200 12 days. i 
River Gambia to Sierra Leone, . - 400 2 1 
Sierra Leone to Liberia, St) 2 ; 
| Liberia to Cape coast castle. 70 4 
Cape-coast castle to Whydali, 250 1 
Whydah to Bonny, 400 2 | 
Ronny to Calabar, 200 1 
Calabar to Camaroons. . Poti) 1 
| Camaroons to Fernando Po, 10 i ° 
Total distance and time, 4,810 26 ‘ 
Stoppages at the Gambia and other stations, | T . 
At Fernando Po, : E ~— . * a , . 
Time and stoppages on homeward passage, F 33 v 
. — ‘ 
Total time out and home, 6 . 


The vessels to coal at the Gambia and Fernando Po. wih ud 


Climate.| ‘The climate of this coast is i | 
that of Sierra Leone, extreme humidity being its 
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principal characteristic. The rains commence in the 
end of April or beginning of May, but only continue 
severe till July or August; they are then succeeded 
hy dense fogs, with which the air continues loaded 
till October, when the sky begins to clear, and the 
dry season follows. These fogs are described as 
being particularly injurions to the constitution of 
Enropeans; the period of their continuance and that 
of the preceding rains is deemed the unhealthy sea- 
son, while the dry season is termed the healthy one. 
Tornadoes generally usher in and carry off the rains, 
and, as at Sierra Leone, harmattans prevail daring 
a part of the dry season. There is a sea and land 
breeze along the coast; the sea breeze sets in about 
8 or 9 in the morning from NNW, and continues till 
3 peM., when it is succeeded by the land-breeze from 
the SE. During the continuance of the latter, the 
air is generally so loaded with moisture as to pro- 
duce a sensation of chillness greatly beyond what is 
indicated by the therm., and to create nearly the 
same dampness as if there had been a slight shower. 
Notwithstanding its greater proximity to the equa- 
tor, the average temp. of this coast does not appear 
materially to exceed that of Sierra Leone, and the 
sudden transitions from heat to cold are not so fre- 
quently the subject of complaint. T hough no change 
can be reported as having taken place in the climate 
of the Gold coast, yet a very decided and beneficial 
change has taken place within the last year in the 
mode of combatiny its effects. The fever —which 
almost every European has to encounter on his ar- 
rival in the country, and which is termed his ‘sea- 
been the practice of physicians to administer quinine 
in small doses when the fever has subsided; however, 
in the close of 1848, the administration of quinine in 
copious doses, with a view of checking the fever, was 
commenced, and as far as one season’s experience 
can determine, it has been completely snecesstul. 
Administration of justice. | The provisions made 
for the administration of justice consist of a judicial 
assessor who resides at Cape-coast castle, and ma- 
gistrates resident at Annamaboe, Winnebah, and 
British Accra. The judicial assessor has a very ex- 
tensive and undefined jurisdiction: there is scarcely 
to remedy, or a right of the greatest magnitude as 
well as of the most trifling nature which he has not 
to establish and maintain. On one day he has to 
pass judgment on a powerful chief who travels 
through the country for 10 or 12 days, surrounded 
by his armed followers, to lay his wealth, his liberty, 
and it may be his life, at the disposal of a judge 
whom he has never seen, but whose justice he con- 
fides in, and whose power he fears, from the charac- 
ter of the country which employs him; and on the 
next day he is asked to decide the amount of com- 
pensation that should be paid to an injured husband, 
one of whose numerous wives has had her garment 
rudely touched by a stranger. The judicial assessor 
is appointed by her Majesty's warrant. He is the 
assessor or assistant of the native sovereigns or chiefs 
in the countries adjacent to her Majesty's forts and 
settlements on the Gold coast; and in that eapacity 
his duty is to maintain their due authority, to civi- 
lize their judjcial proceedings, to mitigate their pun- 
ishments, and to substitute for a barbarous and cruel 
yranny the principles of humanity, civilization, and 
Bnglish justice. He holds an open court in Cape- 
coast eastle on every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, when all ‘ palavers "—as trials are called by the 
natives—are publicly held. ‘The magistrates hold 
their courts once or more a-week according to the 
| extent of business; and each quarter they transmit 
a an abstract of all cases that have been heard by them 
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during the foregone qnarter to the judicial assessor, 


whose duty it is carefully to review them, and point 


out any erroneous judgment or proceeding that may 
appear, and to report to the heutenant-governor unless 
his own representations are effectual. Thus the 
same principles that guide the assessor's court at 
Cape-coast castle, also guide the subordinate courts 
along the coast, and the judicial assessor is virtually 
responsible for the manner in which business is car- 
ried on in each. ‘The judicial assessor also has to 
visit each court twice in the year, for the purpose of 
more minutely reviewing the magisterial business, 
and of hearing appeals, 

Revenne.| The revenne of the Gold coast is de- 
rived from a government grant of £4,000 per ann.; @ 
duty of a balf percent. ad valorem on all imports; 
fines and certain small fees for summonses, permits, 
&e. The income for 1849 amounted to £5,579, being 
£806 more than that of 1848. The expenditure for 
1849 amounted to £4,346. The income for 1847 
wns £5,603; disbursements, £4,617. 

History.) The several foris on the Gold coast, previous to 
1871, were vested in the late African company, but, at that pe- 


ried, were trausferred to the crown, It was not then thought 


necessary to keep and maintain all these forts and establish mventa, 
and at the 


recommendation of Sir Charles M'Carthy, theu gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone, by whom this transfer was carried into effect, 
four of these forts only were retained, namely, Cape-Coast castle, 
Anamaboe, Dixcove, and Acera. From the year 1750 to 1A07, 
namely, for 57 years, the parliamentiry grant for this service 
averaged £13,431 per annom, and from L607 it was angmented to 
£23,000 per annom. In 1825 the legislature granted £17,500) for 
the civil government of those places, exclusive of a provision for 
the military establishment, In 1824 the Ashantee war invelved 
the government in great expenses. In 1827, the greatness of the 
expense cecasioned by the Inte war, the disasters attending the 
proceedings of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, and the decline of commerce 
on the coast, induced the government to withdraw all the public 
establishments from the coast, and to give up the government ol 
the district toa company of African merchants. But this arrange- 
ment was some years afterwards abandoned, and the whole coast 
placed under the direct control of the home-government as ad- 
ministered by a governor, lient.-governor,. and judicial assessor, 
from Cape-Coast castle, Those points of the const, moreover 
which were in possession of the Danish government have been 
purchased by the British government for £10,000. The control 
of the whole coast is thns in our hands; and a select committee 
of the honse-of-lords has recently recommended, as among the 
best means for suppressing the African slave trade, that our forts 
and settlements in this and other quarters of the African coast 
sunnld be extended: that encouragement should be given to the 
settlement. of free blacks on different points of the coast; and 
that, a3 the slave-trade cannot be permanently suppressed by 
any means which do not at the same time foster lawful traile, 
direct trading-establishments should be encouraged under the 
protection of every British forton the coast. ; 
GOLDECH, a small town of the archd. of Austria, 
in the cirele of Salzburg, 28 m, 5 of Salzburg. 
GOLDEN, a town in co. Tipperary, 34 m. W of 
Cashel. Pop. 602. 
GOLDEN-BRIDGE, a village in co. Dublin, 1% 
m. W by 8 of Dublin-castle. Pop. 1,090. 
GOLDEN-GROVE. a village in Greenville dis- 
trict, in S. Carolina, U.5., 121m. WNW of Columbia. 
GOLDENSTELN, a small town of Moravia, in the 
cirele of Olmutz, 12 m. N of Schomberg. Pop. 835, 
GOLDENTRAUN, a small town of Prussian 
Silesia, in the circle of Lanban, near the Queiss, 23 
m. SE of Gorlitz. Pop. 350. 
_ GOLDINGEN, or Kutprea, a small town of 
Russia, in the gov. of Courland, on the 1. bank of 
the Windau, 60 m. W by N of Mittau. It is irre- 
gularly built, and covers a large extent of ground. 
Pop. 2,500. | 
GOLDINGTON, a parish of Bedfordshire, 1 m. 
NE of Bedford. Area 3,940 acres. Pop. 509, 
GOLDKRONACH, or Krowacn, a small town 
of Bavaria, in Upper Franconia, 6 m. NE of Bai- 
reuth, on the Kronach. Pop. 840. Y 
_ GOLD-MINE, a village in Chesterfield district, 
in 8. Carolina, U. S., 99 m. NE of Colombia. 
GOLDOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
m. E of Grodno, ~ 
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GOLDSBOROUGH, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 8 m. ESE of Knaresborough. Area 
3.230 acres. Pop. in 1831, 359; in 1841, 495.—Also 
a township in Hancock co., in the state of Maine, 
U.S., 111 m. B of Augusta. Pop. 1,198. It isa 
peninsular district, having G. bay on the E, and 
Frenchman's bay on the W. 

GOLDSCHEWER, a village of Baden, in the 
Kinzig circle, on the Rhine, 4 m.S of Kehl. Pop. 
1,806. 

-GOLEGA, a town of Portugal, in Estremadura, 
on the Tagus, 12m. SSW of Thomar. Pop. 2,606. 

GOLEJAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Dordogne, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Domme, on the I. 
bank of the Dordogne. 

GOLETA, or Gotetra, a narrow channel in N 
lat. 36° 48’, E long. 10° 16’, connecting the gulf of 
Tunis with a large lagune which measures 10 m, 
from NE to SW, and 6 m. from N to §, and forms 
the harbour of the city of Tunis, which is distant 2 
m. from its SW extremity. This lagune is within 4 
m. of the port of the ancient Carthage; but the Car- 
thaginians appear to have made no use of it; in fact 
It was in ancient times a mere marsh, and it was not 
till the present G. or canal gave admittance to the 
sea, that it became at all fitted for a harbour. In 
1831, a violent storm caused the sea to force itself 
through the bank a little to the 5 of the G., and 
close to a detached fort which guards the entrance, 
by which irruption the lake has been both enlarged 
and deepened. 

GOLFECH, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. of Valence-d’Agen. Pop. 
1,253. 

GOLFETE, or Gourete-pe-Coro, that part of 
the gulf of Maracaibo, in Venezuela, which lies to 
the 8 of the peninsula of Paraguana. 

GOLFO DOLCE. See Dutce. 


Caraceas. in N lat. 10° 30°. 

GOLGOL, a stream in SE. Australia, which, 
coming from a low range to the FE, fails into the 
Murray on the L. bank, in § lat. 34° 12’, 

GOLGON DAH, or Gutcunpan, a river of Hin- 
dostan, rising in Orissa, and flowing into the gulf of 


120 mm. from NNE to SSW, and then from W to E. 
GOLK, a small island of Dalmatia, in the gulf of 
Quarnero, 3 m. NE of Arbe.—Also a town of Sene- 
gambia, on the Juba, 5 m. NE of Bissao. 
GOLIAD, a town of Texas, on the San Antonio 
river, 70m. SE of Bexar. It was nearly annihilated 
ring the revolutionary war in 18236. 


Irkutzk, on the Lena. 

GOLINDA, a small island near the N coast of 
Caoba, in N lat. 28° 20". 

GOLINKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 36 
m. 5 of Grodno, on the r. bank of the Svislotech.— 
Also another town in the same gov. 63 m. SE of 


Th. 

GOLIT, a town of Nubia, in Dongola, on the W 
bank of the Nile, 75 m. NW of Dongola. 

GOLLACH, a small river of Bavaria, which rises 
r a ee and falls into the Tauber, 5 m. SW of 

No. 

GOLLANTSCH, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Posen, reg. of Bromberg, circle of Wongro- 
witz. Pop. 948 in 1837. 

GOLLEN, or Gerua, a strait of the Baltic, be- 
tween Stralsund and the island of Rugen in Pome- 
rania. 

GOLLERSDORFP, a small town of Lower Austria, 
22m. NNW of Vienna, on the r. bank of the Gol- 


\\, lersbach. Pop. 1,200. 
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GOLFO TRISTE, a bay on the coast of the 


Bengal, 40 m. of Jagjernatporam, after a course of | 


GOLIH, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. of | 


at . 
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GOLLHEIM, a small town of Bavaria, 17 m. NE 
of Kaiserslautern. 

GOLLHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, 3 m. NW of 
Uffenheim, on the r. bank of the Gollach. Pop. 400. 

GOLLIAVIN A, a village of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Tobolsk, 188 m. E of Yenisei. 

GOLLON, a township in the p. of Llanbister, 
Radnorshire, 2 m. W of Knighton. Pop. in 1891, 
S64; in 1841, 450. 

GOLLUP, or Gonta, a town of Prussia, in the 
reg. and 40 m. S of Marienwerder, on the Drewenz, 
Pop. 2,076 in 1837. It has a trade in wood and 
rain. 
e"GOLMT, or Guia, a town and districtof Nepal, 
90m. WNW of Gorkha. Pop. of town about 2,500, 

GOLMSDORFP, a village of Saxe-Weimar, NE of 
Jena. Pop. 570. 

GOLNITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in the pa- 
latinate of Zips, 14 m. SE of Kapsdorf, on a river of 
the same name. Pop. 5,300. Iron and copper are 
mined in the vicinity, and numerous iron forges anil 
factories exist here.—The G. river rises on Mount 
Kralova-hola, on the N frontier of Gomer, anid 
joins the Hernad on the r. bank, after a course of 48 
m. from W to E. 

GOLNOW, a small walled town of Prussia, in 
Pomerania, on the |. bank of the Ihna, 20 m. NNW 
of Stargard. 

GOLO, a river of Corsica, which rises near the 
middle of the island, in the lake of Ino, 15 m. W of 
Corté, flows E, and falls into the Mediterranean 12 
m. S of Bastia, after a course from WSW to ENE 
of about 30 m. Its principal afiluent is the Asco. 

TOLOGORY, a town of Austrian Galicia, 30 m. 
E of Lemberg, on the Zlota-Lipa. 

GOLOLOBOFKA, a German colony in the Rus- 
sian gov. of Saratof, on a small atiluent of the Ka- 
michin. It consisted in 1812 of 105 Lutheran 
families. ‘ 

GOLOVANEVSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Podolia, 52 m. NE of Balta. Pop. 500. 

GOLOVNINO, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
27 m. WNW of Mohilev. 

GOLS, or Ga.os, a small town of Hungary, in 
the com. of Weiselburg, 21 m. SSW of Pest. 

GOLSPIE, a parish and village of Sutherland. 
The p. stretches along the German ocean, about 10 
m. in length, and from 1m. to 2m.in breadth. Pop. 
in 1831, 149: in 1841, 1.214. The v. is situated at 
the mouth of a rivulet of the same name, and con- 
tains about 400 inhabitants. 

GOLT.A, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Cherson, 
on the r. bank of the Bug, opposite the confluence of 
the Sinioukha. : 

GOLTHO, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2m. WSW_ 
(of Wragby. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 93; 
in 1841, 159. 
| GOLTVA, a town of Russia, the chief place of a 
district, 60 m. SW of Poltava. 

GOLTZEN, or Goutsses, a town of Prussia, in 
the reg. and 45 m. WSW of Frankfurt, on the Dahme. 
| Pop. 1,148. 

GOLUBINSKALA, a town of Russia, in the ter- 
| ritory of the Don-Cossacks, on the r. bank of the 
Don, 210 m. NE of Novo-Cherkask. 

GOLUNGO, a country of Lower Guiea, between 

the Bengo and Coanza rivers, having the territory of. 
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Teolo on the W, and Ilamba on the 5. Nes 
GOLUSTNA, a village of Asiatic Russia, in the 
jv. and 40 m. ESE of Irkutsk, on the |. bank of the _ 

Biukal lake. © 
GOLZJENIKAUT, a small town of Bohemia, 

SSE of Czaslau. 
GOMARA, a town of Spain,’in the prov. 

m. SE of Soria. Pop. 500. 
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4m. from Tubingen, on the Wiesatz. Pop. 1,495. 


the W side of the gulf of Arta. 
W coast of Africa, S$ E 3 m. from Cape Naze. 


Kutno, 11 m. 8 of Plock. Pop. 2,769. 
GOMBORI, a mountain range of Georgia, to the 


that of the Yori. 

GOMBRUN, or Bexper Apassi, a town of Persia, 
the Harmozia of the ancients, in the prov. of Ker- 
man, situated in a barren tract, on the bay of Ormuz, in 
WN lat. 27° 28’, E long. 56°12’. It is a large town, sur- 
rounded by a mud wall, and defended by a fort which 
is divided into the upper, centre, and lower forts. A 
small river breaks through the hills, and forms a 
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canals, serves as ditches to the fort. G. was formerly 
considerable trade. Its customs amounted some 

ars a 
settled here in 1613, and the Dutch in 1620; and, 
upon the taking of Ormuz in 1622, merchants ga- 
thered here in great numbers. In 1759 it was taken 
by the French; and though the English factory 


was again established, yet, from the attendant ex- 


en withdrawn. ‘The country for about 45 m. 


the neighbouring districts with grain an dates. 


stone is collected in the neighbourhood. 
GOME;, a town of bape Guinea, in the kingdom 

of Dahomey, on the } 

ENE of Grigui. 


SSE of Mohilev, on the r. bank of the Soj. 


has a nh ae of difficult access. 
GOMERA (VELEz), or VELEZ-DE-PEGNoN, a for- 


tion, it is supposed, of the ancient Belis. Large 


a course of 60 m. 

GOMER, one of the Canary group, situated about 
G leagues SW of Teneriffe and SE of Palma, in N 
lat. 28° 5’ 40", W long. 17° 7’ 45”. 
m. long, and 9 m. broad; and may be regarded as 
consisting of one high mountain, 
which in winter is covered with snow. 
by natu 
confined to a tract contiguous to the coast, while the 
centre is covered with dense forest—The cap., San 
Sebastian. is situated on the SE coast, and has a 
| od harbour, where the Spanish West India flect 
used to take in wine, fruits, and other supplies. The 
\ 
: 
, 


Tt is endowed 


pop. of the island in 1835 was 11,742. It is admi- 

nistratively divided into § pueblos. 

{  _GOMERSALL, a township in the p. of Birstall, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. SE of Bradford. Pop. in 

1831, 6,189; in 1841, 8,030, chiefly employed in 

woollen manufactures. 

-GOMERVILLE, a small town of France, in the 

dep. of Eure-et-Loir, 9 m. N of Janville. 

| GOMET 2A. a small basaltic island of the He- 

ae situated between the islands of Mull and 
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GOMARINGEN, a small town of Wurtemberg, 





GOMAROS BAY, an indentation of the coast of 
Albania, on the W side of the peninsula which forms 


GOMBARU POINT, a low point of land on the | 
GOMBIN, a town of Poland, in the obwod of 


W of Telav, between the basin of the Alasan and 


pass from the E, and its water, diffused by means of 
the first sea-port in Persia, and is still a place of 


to 20,000 rupees per ann. The English | 


pant and insalubrity of the climate, it has long ago | 
around G. is covered with villages, and supplies all 
Cattle are sent here in great numbers to feed during 
the hot season. A considerable quantity ef brim- 
bank of the Jakkim, 9 m. 

‘GOMEL, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 105 m. 

GOMENITZA, a village of Albania, on the coast 
near the month of the T’hyamis, opposite Corfu. It 


tress of Marocco, in the prov. of Fez, built on a rock 
near the coast of the Mediterranean, on the founda- 








forests of timber exist in its neighbourhood.—A river 
of the same name, rising in the Little Atlas, and 
flowing NNW, runs into the sea at this place, after 


Tt is nearly 43 


the upper part of 


‘with extreme fertility; but cultivation is | 
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GOMETZ-LE-CHATEL, a village of France, in 


| the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 4 m. NE of Li- 


mouth of the Magdalena river, in N lat. 11° 6’, W 
long. 74° 50’. 

GOMEZ (Sares-y), an islet of the Pacific, in 8 
lat. 26° 36’ 15’, W long. 105° 34° 28”. It is a low 
naked rock, inhabited by innumerable sea-fowls. 

GOMIE’COURT, a small town of France, in the 
ye of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Croisilles, 9 m. 5 of 

rras. 

GOMMEGNIES, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Nord, 14 m. NW of Avesnes. Pop. 
2,950. | 

GOMMENE',a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Merdrignac. 
Pop. 1,058. 

GOMMENECH, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 3 m. WNW of 
Lanyvollon. Pop. 1,261. 

GOMMERN, a town of Prussian Saxony, 7 m. 
ESE of Magdeburg, on the Ehle. Pop. 1,853 in 1837. 

GOMNAIGPOLIAM, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Mysore, subah of Chatucal, 66 m. NNE 
of Bangalore. 


GOMONA, a small island in the Molucea archi- 
pelago, near the W coast of Obi, in 5 lat. 1° 52. E  }| 
: 
; 
i 


mours. Pop. 400. 
GOMEZ (Los), an island of New Grenada, at the 
i 


long. 128°. It is 21 m. in cireuit. 

GOMOR, a comitat or administrative prov. of 
Hungary, lying along the rivers Rima and Sajo, be- 
tween the coms. of Liptau and Borsod. In 1802, the 
county of Kis-Hont was annexed to it, and the two 
together contain an area of 1618 sq. m., with a pop. 
in 1837 of 222.209, Hungarians in the N, and Sla- 
vonians inthe S. The surface is mountainons, es- 
pecially towards the N and E, where also immense 
forests occur. Corn, maize, fruit, tobacco, hemp, 
lint, and wine are produced; and large herds of cat- 
tle, especially sheep and pigs, are reared. Tron said 
to be the best in the kingdom, copper, mercury, 
antimony, cobalt, molybdena, marble, and saltpetre 
are wrought. ‘The iron manufacture forms the chief 
branch of industry. It is subdivided into the 5 jarads 
of Kishouth, Putnok, Ratko, Rosenau, and Serke— 


The cap., of the same name, is situated on the Sajo, 


90 m. NNE of Pest, and 6m. § of Pleissnitz, in N 
lat. 48° 27’. It was once comparatively a thriving 
place, but has now only 1,050 inhabitants, and a 
small trade in wine and tobacco. The Lutherans 
have here a celebrated school. 

GOMRI-SHAI, a river of Daghestan, in the 
khanate of Kaitach, rising in the mountains of 
Dargo, and flowing E, and NE to Kjajakent, where 
it discharges itself into the Caspian, 5 m. NNW of 
the Gadshi lake. 

GOMUL, a river of Afghanistan, rising at Dur- 
chelli, to the S of Sirufza, and flowing SW to its 
junction with the Mummi and the Kundur. From this 
point it tarns NE, and having received the Zobi, a 
stream little inferior to itself, makes its way through 
the Soliman range by the defile of Gulaivi, after 
which it appears, in summer, to become absorbed in 
the sands, but when swelled by the rains, it makes 
its way to the Sind, and joins that river on its r. bank, 
to the NNE of Dera-Ismael-Khan. It is everywhere 


| fordable, except when swollen by the rains. 


GOMUT, a river of Bengal, which traverses the 
district of Tippera from E to W, and falls into the 
Megna, some miles to the N of Chandpur. It is 
ble at all seasons of the vear. 
GONAIVE (La), an island on the W side of the _ ¢} 
island of Hagti, in the bay of Léogane, 40m. WN r 
of Port-au-Prince, in N lat. 18° 48, W long , ot =- 
It is above 40 m. long, and generally 9 - 

| 
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is the palace, which is a square edifice with towers, 
constructed of stone, and commanding a magnificent 
view of the country as far as the lake of Dembea. 
| It was a foreign work, however, built under the di- 
rection of some Jesuits: and a great part of it has 
gone into ruin, though it still preserves some fine 
apartments. ‘The market-place is a spacious irregn- 
lar plain, on which the inhabitants pass a great part 
of the day in idleness. ‘The town is ill supplied 
with water. 

GONDELSHEIM, a town of Baden, 6 m. SSE of 
Bruchsal. ‘ 

GONDEMAR, a town of Spain, in Galicia, 6 m. 
E of Bayona. 

GONDEN (Satwt), a town of France, in the dep. 
of Loiret, cant. and 4m, W of Gien. Pop. 726. 

GONDERAK, a large village of S. Holland, in 
the prov. of Holland. 

GONDICOTTA, a fortress of Hindostan, in the 
Balaghaut, 15 m. 5 of Anagundi, 

GONDIGAM, a river of Hindostan, rising in the 
Balaghant, in the district of Cuddepah, 18 m. E of 
Nondil; flowing first from SW to NE, and then from 
NW to SE, and separating the Carnatic from the 
Northern cirears; and then flowing into the gulf of 
Bengal near Modapilly. 

GONDJAH, or Guean, a town of Sinde, 15 m. 
W of Tattah. Pop. 600, 

GONDOCK. See Guxpuk. 

GONDOMAR (San-Benito-pe), a town of Spain, 


* 

2 = \ 
Petite Gonaive is a smaller isle, about 2 m. each way, | 
| 

\ 

in the prov. and 9 m. $ of Vego, near the r. bank of t 
i 

| 

: 


separated from the SE corner of the former by a 
channel 3 m. wide. 

GONAIVES (Les), a seaport of Hayti, in the 
dep. of Artibonite, on the N side of the bay of Leo- 
gane, in N lat. 19°27’. It has an excellent harbour, 
with water sufficiently deep for large vessels. 

GONALDSTONE, a parish of Nottinghamshire, 
44m. SSW of Southwell. Area 950 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 107; in 1841, 118. ; 

GOWN AY, a village of France, in the dep. of Cote- 
d'Or, cant. and 3 m. NW of Semur, on the |. bank 
of the Amancon. Pop. 700. . 

GONCALDO (Sao), a town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, on the |. bank of the Rio- 
Potengi, § m. W of Natal.—Also a district and vil- 
lage in the prov, of Rio-de-Janeiro, in the jurisdic- 
tion of Nitherohi—Also a village in the prov. of 
Matto-Grosso, on the Rio-Cuxipo.—Also a parish in 
the prov. of Bahia, in the district of Santo-Amaro. 
—aAlso a village in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 9 m. 
ESE of Campanha.—<Also another v. in the same 
prov., on the L bank of the Guaicuhi, 50 m. N of 
Curvello.— Also a v. in the prov. of Alagoas, on the 
Una river, 22 m. N of Porto-Calvo.—aAlso a stream 
in the prov. of Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, connecting 
Lake Mirim with the lagune of Dos-Patos. 

GONCALO-D'AMARANTE (Sao), a, village of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Piauhi, 40 m. N of Oeiras. 

GONCALO-DO-BRAMADO (Sao), a village of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 12 m. ESE of 
Sdo-Joai0-d’El Rei, on the L bank of the Rio-das- 
Mortes. 

GONCALO-DOS-CAMPOS (Sao), a village of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Bahia, 25 m. NNE of Santo- 


So le re 
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| 
the Ramallosa. Pop. 1,000, 

GONDRECOTRT, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Meuse, on the river Ornain, 21 m. SSE of Bar-le- 
Duc. Pop. 1,681.—Also a commune in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. of Seclin. Pop. 1,601. 

GONDREGMNIES, a commune and village of Rel- 
gum, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond.of Ath. Pop. 


wee a ee ee ee 


naira. 

GONCALO-DOS-COCOS (Sao), a_ village of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Ceara, 180 m. W of Fortaleza, 
on the Serra-dos-Cocos. 

GONCALO-DE-GOITACAZES (Sao), a village 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, between 
the town of Campos and Lake Feia. 

GONCALO-DA-PONTE (Sao), a village of Bra- 
ail in the prov. ef Minas-Geraes, 40m. W of Ouro- 

*reto. 

GONCELIN, a canton and town of France, in the | 
dep. of Isére, on the Isere, 13 1m. NNW of Grenoble. 
Pop. of cant., which comprises 12 com., 12,383; of 
town, 1,628. 

GONCZ, or Gixz, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Abaujvar, 16 m. 5 of Kaschau, on the r. bank of 
the Hernad. Pop. 3,870. It has a considerable 
trade in wine. 

GONDAMORK, a village of Afghanistan, 66m. E 
of,Cabul, 93.m. W of Peshawur. 

GONDAR, the capital of Abyssinia, in N lat. 12° 
S4° 30", E long. 37° 30’, 21 m. NE of Lake Dembea. 
It is 3 or 4 leagues in circumf.; and stands on a vol- 
eanic ridge of considerable height, surrounded on 
every side by a deep valley. through which, on the 
Ki side, flows the Angerab, and on the W, the Gaha, 
which two streams unite 2m. Sof G., and flow in a 
winding course to Lake Dembea. In time of peace, 
core was ‘aig: it contains 10,000 families; but Rup- 
pell says they do not at present exceed 1,000 fami- | prov. of Minas-Geraes, situated in a narrow a || 
Bo apt ioe g oe bia og he here Set two | bounded on the N b ahigh wooded serra that runs | 
months in says that it contains from 25,000 to | W from Cocaes, and by a lower undulati . | 
30,000 inhabitants, and is 2 m. long, by a $m. wide, | elevation on the 8. "the houses of hen ts: which 
with a suburb inhabited by Mahommedans at the | owes its existence to English enterprise and ca ‘tal 
foot of the hill, and containing about 500 houses. | are in the English cottage style, adorned in front 
The houses are only of one story, built in groups, of | with flower-beds, and palms, and other tropical tre 
clay or of unhewn volcanic stone, with the roofs | Near the centre of the v. is a small but elegant a 
thatched in the form of cones. There are between | pel for the native workmen. The pol win bone 
40 and 50 churches in the town, but most of them are | of very varvi g thickness. 7 ee Las 
crumbling into ruins. The only handsome building | 2 
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GONDREVILLE, a town of Franee, in the dep. 
of Meurthe, on the r. bank of the Moselle, 8 m. ENE 
of Toul. Pop. 1,250. 

GONDREXANGE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Meurthe, cant. of Rechicourt-le-Chatean. 
Pop. 1,017. 

GONDRIN, a town in the S of France. in the dep. 
of Gers, 7m. SW of Condom. Pop. 2,040. 

GONEA, a town situated in the proy. of Narea, in 
the Galla territory, at the SW extremity of Abyssi- 
nia, near the source of the Maleg. 

GONERBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2 m. NW of 
| Grantham. Area 2,230 acres. Pop. 1,049. 

GONESSE, a canton and commune of Franee, in 
the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 10 m. NE of Paris, on the 
Cron. Pop. of com. 2,147, It has manufactories of 
hosiery and lace; and is noted for its excellent bread. 
ag ea comprising 22 com., had a pop. of 14,224. 
in 1841. 

GONFARON, a commune of France, in the ae 
of Var, 22 m. NE of Toulon, on the |. bank of the § 
Daille. Pop. 1,810.—Also a village in the dep. of 
Var, cant. of Besse, on the |. bank of the Daille. 
bi? 1,098. | 

ONGO-SOCO. a mining-village of Brazil, in the 
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GONIEH, a fortified town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
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the pash. of Trebisond, on the coast of the Black 
sea, at the mouth of the Jorak. x 4 
GONION DZ, or Gontapz, a town of Russian Po- 















NNW of Bialystok. Pop. 1,550. 


tan, 86 m. NEE of Tunn. 
GONNEHEM, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Lillers. Pop. 1,875. 


of La-Manche, 5 m. E of Cherbourg. Pop. 1,570. 
There are. cotton yarn spinning-mills here.—Also a 
com. in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Crique- 
tot-Lesneval. Pop. 745. 

GONNINGEN, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 
Schwarzwald circle, 7 m. SE of Tubingen, at the foot 
of the Rossberg. Pop. 1,840. 

GONNORD, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Maine-et-Loire, 4 m. NNW of Vihiers, on the Gué- 
Gautier. 

GONNOSFANADIGA, a commune and village 
of Sardinia, 30 m. NW of Cagliari. Pop. 2,925. 

- GONOWITZ, a small town of Styria, 50 m. 5 of 
Gratz, and 11 m, NE of Cilli. Pop. 604, Lead, 
iron, and coal, are mined in the vicinity. 

GONPOT, a town on the N eoast of Mindanao, 
45 m. WNW of Butnan. 


| 


Namur, cantsand 3 m.WSW of Couvin. Pop. 500. 
GONSALVO (Saixt). See Gox¢aro. 


Posen, reg. and 30 m. SSW of Bromberg. Pop. 350. 
GONSENHEIM, a large village of Hesse-Darm- 

stadt, in the cant. and 7 m. N of Niederolm. 
GONTAIR. See Guytur. 
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Lot-et-Garonne, § m. ESE of Marmande. Pop. 1,100. 

GONTHEY. See Contuer. 

GONZAGA, a small town of Austrian Lombardy, 
16 m. 5 of Mantua. 

GONZALES (Sas), a point of land forming the 
SE extremity of Vancouver's island, in N lat. 48° 25’, 
Ww lon P 123° 1%. : 

GOOBANG, a river, or chain of creeks, in SE. 
Australia, having its sources in the ravines between 
Harvey's and Croker’s ranges, and flowing towards 
the Lachlan, which it joins in 5 lat. 33° 5’ 20", E 
long. 147° 13° LO”. 

GOOBER. See Gorar. , 

GOOCHLAND, a county in the E of Virginia, 
U. S., surronnded by Lonisa, Fluvanna, Henrico, 

\ Hanover, and Powhatan cos. Area 300 sq.m. Coal 
and gold oceur in this co. Pop. in 1816, 10,203; in 
1841, 9,760.—Its cap., of the same name, is situated 
1 m. N of James river, and 30 m. WNW of Rich- 
mond. 

GOOCHNAUTH, a village of Hindostan, in the 

roy. of Gujerat, on the Bunass river, 6 m. SE of 
hdunpore. The country in its vicinity is fertile 
and highly cultivated. . 7 

GOODESTONE, or Goonsos, a parish of Nor- 

folk, of _ ENE of Stuke-Ferry. Area 2,570 acres, 
500. 


Pop. 5t 
; Goo FORTUNE. See Pora. 
+ GOOD FRIDAY HARBOUR, an excellent port 
at the NE point of Rat island, in the Easter group, 
on. the W coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 32° 42°50", 
long. 1° 57’ 50” W of Swan river. It has a general 
depth of from 15 to 17 fath., but is full of coral 
knolls, which necessitate the utmost vigilance. 
GOOD. HOPE. See Gorpe Hoop. a 
GOOD HOPE, a township in Hocking co., in the 
} state of Ohio, U. $. Pop. 469:—Also a township in 
| Walton co., in Georgia—Also a township in Noble 
io. 
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land, in the gov. of Bialystok, on the Bobr, 29 m. | 
GONNABAD, a village of Persia, in the Kohis-— 


GONNEVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. | 


GONRIEUX, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of | 


GONSAWA, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of | 


GONTAUT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
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GOOD HOPE (Fort), a station of the Hudson's 


| Bay company, about 120 m. below the confluence of 
the Mackenzie and Great Bear river. 


GOOD'S. ISLAND, an island on the N coast of 
New Holland, in Torres strait, in 5 lat. 10° 52°. It 
is about 2 m. in length, hilly, covered with wood, 
and of a rocky soil. 

GOODLEIGH, a parish of Devon, 3 m. ENE of 
Barnstaple. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 442; 
in 1841, 335. . 

GOODNESTON, a parish in Kent, 23 m. SSE of 


Wingham. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, 486; 
in 1841, 424.—Also a parish in the same co., 2 m. 
KE of Faversham, 


Area 140 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
74: in 1841, 60. 

GOODRICH. See Gonericu. 

GOODWIN SANDS, a range of sandbanks, near the isle of 


Thanet, extending about 10 m. along the coast of Kent, between 
the N. and 8. Forelands, and on a parallel line with Deal. “What- 
soever old wives tell of Goodwyne, earleof Kent, in time of El. 


ward the Confessour, and his sandes, it appeareth,” says Lam- 
bard, “by Hector Boetins, the Brittish chronicler, that theise 
sands weare mayne land, and some tyme of the possession of 


Earl Godwyne, and by a great inundation of the sea, they weare 
taken therfroe, at which tyme also much harme was done in 
Scotland and Flanders by the same rage of the water, for Syl- 


vester Gyrald reporteth, that Hen, L sent dyvers Flemings, which 


| weare dryven out of their countrye by the furye of the sea into 


the north partes about Carleol, which weare afterwards removed 
into Wales.” These lands are said to have been inundated in 
the year 1100, and to have previously extended to upwards of 


4,000 acres of low grounds, which were defended from the sea by 


a great wall, requiring constant care in its preservation. The 
tract was ultimately given to St. Austin's monastery near Can- 
terbury, the abbot of which neglected the wall; and, in conse- 
quence, the sea broke in and overwhelmed the whole, converting 
it into those famous, or more properly infamous sands, which 
are 60 dangerous to vessels riding in the Downs, though by 
breaking the waves that would otherwise in E winds roil in 


| upon the shore with immense impetuosity, they contribute to the 


safety of that celebrated roadstead. They are divided by a nar- 
row swatch or channel navigable only by small boats, into two 


| parts; and are in many places ey at low water. Their position, 


however, is often shifted by the of the tides, aided by vio- 
lent storms, ‘The material'of which they are composed is soft, 
and tenacious. When the water is off, these banks be- 
come hard and firm; but the moment the tide begins to cover 
them they again become soft, and shift to and fro with the waves, 
oceasioning that redness of the water which is plainly discover- 
able from the town of Deal, In hazy weather, a bell is kept 
constantly ringing to warn the approaching mariner of his dan- 
wer; and floating-light vessels are stationed near them. An irom 
beacon erected upon them in 1846 was swept away in 1847, 
GOOLE, a township and inland port in the p, of 
Snaith, W. R. of Yorkshire, 3} m. SSW of Howden, 
on the W bank of the Ouse, at its junction with 
Dutch river, and about 10 m. above the junction of 
the Ouse with the Trent. Area 3,020 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 294; in 1831, 1,671; in 1841, 2,850. The 
town of Goole has recently been formed into a port, 
with a custom-house and large warehouses, including 
bonded warehouses. ‘There are two docks constructed 
by the Aire and Calder Navigation company at an 


| expense of £200,000. One of these, the ship-dock, 


is 600 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, with 18 ft. depth. of 
water; and will contain 54 sail of square-rigged ves- 
sels, of which number the quay admits 17 to load 
and unload at once. The other, the barge-dock, for 
coasting-vessels, is 900 ft. long by 150 ft, wide, with 
8 ft. water. It is calculated to contain 200 sail of 
the river-craft which navigate into the interior of 
the country by means of the canal which passes W 
from this dock, and forms. an uninterrupted commu- 
nication by water between the German ocean and 
the Irish sea. Between the docks and the river is 
a basin or entrance-harbour 250 ft. long, by 200 ft. 
wide, with 9 ft. water. It has two entrance-gates, 
and interior ee opening upon the docks, Although 
G. is situated so far inland, vessels drawing from 15 
to 17 ft. water have arrived and discharged their 
cargoes here in perfect safety; and the port is likely 


to become an important station for land and mari- » 
time trade. The gross receipt of customs’ duty, im~~ 
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1888, was £60,066; in 1839, £79.003; in 1846, £44,920. 
There were 121,445 tons of coals shipped hence in 
1835. Corn from Lincolnshire, barley from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and wool from the Eastern counties, 


\ 
t 
the Hull and Selby railway, the foreign commerce 
| has considerably declined. G. is now connected by 
railway with Pontefract and Wakefield; and at the 
latter place this railway joins the Manchester and 
Leeds line. 
GOOR, a small town of Holland, in the prov. of 
! Overyssel, on the Regge, 28 m. SE of Zwolle. 
GOOS, or Gos, a small village of Nubia, near the 
junction of the Nile and the Tacazze, in N lat. 17° 58". 
GOOSE CREEK, a river of New Jersey, which 
} runs into the Atlantic in N lat. 39° 53’°.— Also a 
} fiver of Kentucky, which runs into the Ohio, in N 
lat, 38° 10’°—Also a river of N. Carolina, which 
runs into the Atlantic, in N lat. 84° 40°—Also a 
river of Virginia, which runs FE, and enters the Ro- 
anoke after a course of 30 m. 
GOOSE ISLAND, an island in the river 5t. 
Lawrence, about 12 m. below the island of Orleans. 
It is connected with Crane island by means of a 


They are both well-cultivated.—Also an island in 
Christmas sound, on the 5 coast of Tierra-del-Fuego. 
—Also a small island lying off the S$ coast of New 
Holland, which gives name to a commodious bay, in 
_S lat. 34° 5’ 23”.—Also an island in Bass strait, in 
S lat. 40° 18" 41", E long. 147° 48° 50”. 
GOOSE LAKE, a lake of North America, in N 
lat. 52° 40’, W long. 95°.50°—Also a lake of North 
America, in the Knistineaux territory, in N lat. 53° 
25’, W long. 102° 30". 
GOOSE POND, a township in Oglethorpe co., 
in the state of Georgia, U.5., 101 m. N of Milledge- 


ville. 
GOOSE RIVER, a river of America, which runs 


of women which runs into Cooper's river im N 

t. 32° 2’. 

GOOSEBERRY ISLANDS, a group of small 
islands near the FE coast of Newfoundland, 24 m. 
NW of Cape Bonavista, in N lat. 49° 10°. 

GOOSEBERRY ROCKS, a group of islets off 
the coast of Essex co., Massachusetts, U. 5., 2 m. N 
of Marble-head. and 21 m. NE of Boston. 

GOOSNARGH, a township in the p. of Kirkham, 
in Lancashire, 6 m. NE of Preston. Pop. 1,621. 

GOOSTREY. a chapelry in the p. of Sandbach, in 
Cheshire, 7m. NNE of Sandbach. Area 1,250 acres. 
Pop., with Barnshaw, 325. 
sOPALAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict and 33 m. NW of Benares. 
GOPALGOR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwah, 12 m. N of Serondji. 
GOPALGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, 95 m. 
ENE of Calcutta, on the r. bank of the Mudamcetti. 
GOPALPILLY, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict and 27 m. N of Vizagapatam. 
GOPALPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Oude, district and 30 m. 8 of Gorakpore, on the 
l, bank of the Ganges, 21 m. NE of Azimghur.— 
Also a town in the prov. and 111 m. SSW of Agra. 
_  GOPAMOW, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 

of Onde, district of Kairabad, on the W side of the 
Gumti, 63 m. NW of Lucknan. It formerly pos- 
sessed a Mahommedan college of considerable repute. 

GOPPINGEN, a neat town of Wurtemberg, in 
the Danube circle, on the r. bank of the Fils, 27 m. 
NW of Ulm. Pop. 5,085. It has manafactories of 
woollen-stuffs. silk-ribbons, pottery-ware, and paper, 
and an active trade in wool, with large sheep-fairs. 
_ In 1782, it was almost entirely burned down. In 
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are also largely imported; but since the opening of 


marsh, and together they are about 12 m. in length. | 


| hogs; and fowls and goats are numerous. 


into the Mississippi in N lat. 43° 14..—Also a river_ 


circle and 4 m. WSW of Dresden. 





in consequence. — 
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the neighbourhood are the ruins of the ancient castle 
of Hohenstauffen, the original residence of the lmne 


-of Suabian princes, which gave emperors to Ger- 


many in the 12th cent. 
in the vicinity. 

GOPPLO, or Gorrres, a lake of Prussian Poland, 
in the reg. of Bromberg, circle of Inowraclaw, for- 
merly of great extent, but now in great part dried 
ny It is still 22 m. long, and 2 m. broad; and sup- 
plies the Netz with a great part of its water. 

GOR, a small town of Farsistan, in Persia, 67 m. 


There are mineral springs 


| NW of Schiraz—Also a town of Spain, in Andalu- 


sia, 43 m. ENE of Grenada. Pop. 1,600. 

GORA, a town of Poland, in the obw. and 20 m. 
SSE of Warsaw, on the Vistula.—Also a village of 
Prussia, in the prov. of Posen, reg. and 22 m. SSW 
of Bromberg. 

GORABUNDER, a village and fort of Hindostan, 
at the N extremity of the island of Salsette, 20 m. 


| N of Bombay. 


GORAAH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Au- 
rungabad, 27 m. SW of Ivar, near the r. bank of the 
Beyturnah. 

GORALES, a tribe of Poles inhabiting the mountains of Gal- 
licia, on the frontiers of Hungary, from Dulko to Stanisiawon 
They are distinguished by marked outlines from the inhabitants 
of the low country. They are generally supposed to he descended 
from the Sauromates, a tribe who retreated into Europe before 
the arms of Mithridates, abont 80 B.c. 

GORAM, a small island of the Molneca group, 
about one day's sail E by N from Banda, in 5 lat. 
4°3". Itisnearly 2] m. in cirenit, and with the neigh- 
bouring islands of Manovolko and Salawatta, forms 


| what is known as the G. group. These islands are 
high and fertile. Rice is grown on the main island, 
| but its cultivation is regarded as the exclusive here- 


ditary right of the people of G. The forests afford 
The in- 
habitants manufacture a dark red cotton stuff, with 
cross stripes of blue, which is much im demand at 
the Ki and Arru islands. The yarn for this manu- 
facture is chiefly obtained from Bali. They also 
manufacture broad klewengs, or hangers, from 2 to 6 
ft. long, and beantifully flowered on the blade, which 
= considered superior in temper to those made in 

ava. 


GORASEDA, or Gorspa, a town of Turkey, in 


the Drin. Pop. 1,200. ' 

GORAY, a town of Poland, in the obwod and 27 
m. W of Zamosk, on the Lada. 

GORBALS. See Giascow. 

GORBAT.A, a town in the § part of the regency 
of Tunis, perhaps the ancient Orbita, 12 m. SW of 
Gafsa. 

GORBATOF, a town of European Russia, in the 


the confluence of the Kliasma, 41 m. SW of Nizni- 
Novgorod. Pop. 2,070. The surrounding,country 
is fertile in grain, lint, and hemp. | 
GORBITZ (Nrever), a town of Saxony, in the 
Pop. 1,500. 
GORBITZKOI, a fort of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, at the confluence of the Chilka and 
the Little Gorbitza. sy 
GORCAH, Gorcna, or Gorkna, a rajaship or 
district of Nepal, situated between the 28th and 
29th parallels, in the fork between the Marichangdi 


and Trisnlganga. It is a mountainous barren coun- 


try, intersected by numerous hill streams.—Its capi- 
tal, of the same name, is situated on the snmmit of 
a lofty hill, in N lat. 27° 52°, E long. 84° 22". 









seat of government was transferred to Catm 
and the city of G. has fallen into comparative'dec 
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Bosnia, 32 m. SE of Bosna-Serai, on the l. bank of {| 


gov. of Nizni-Novgorod, on the Oker, a little helow i | 
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GORCE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ardeche, cant. and 5 m. NNE of Vallon. Pop. 
1,200.—Also a v. in the dep. of Gironde, cant. and 4 
m. NE of (Guitre, near the r. bank of the Dronne. 
Pop. 1,500. 

GORCHEN, or GorKa, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. and 52m. 5 of Posen. Pop. 1.500. 

GORCUM, or Gortxcuem, a small town of Hol- 
land, in the prov. of S. Holland, on the r. bank of 
the Maas, at the influx of the Linge, 22 m. ESE of 
Rotterdam. Pop. 8.199. It is fortified. and made 
some resistance at the time of the Prussian invasion 
of Holland in 1787; it was again the scene of fight- 
ing in the spring of 1814, the French on their retreat 
having left a garrison in it. Its trade, compared 
with that of most Dutch towns, is inconsiderable; 
but it has extensive fisheries, particularly of salmon, 
and manufactories of tobacco-pipes. 

GORDA (Care), a cape on the NW coast of 
Mindanao, in § lat, 8° 5’, 

GORDA (Porta), a cape on the § coast of the 
island of Cuba, in N lat. 22°, 54 m. 5 of Havana,— 
Also a cape on the coast of Brazil, in 5 lat. 16° 36". 
—aAlso a cape on the Mosquito shore, in N lat. 14° 
28’, 150 m. 5 of Belize. Tl 
here with about 500 inhabitants —Also a cape on 
the coast of Bolivia. in S lat. 19° 19’, W long. 70° 19}. 
—aAlso a low jutting prong on the coast of Chili, T 
m. $ of the Quebrada-de-Camarones.—Also a cape 
on the coast of Mexico, in N lat. 19° 14°52", W 
long. 96° 10’ 30”. 

GORDALIZA -DE-LA-LOMA, a village of 
Spain, in the prov..of Valladolid, 18 m. ENE of Vil- 
jalpandos, 

FORDALIZA-DEL-PENO, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 27 m. SE of Leon. Pop, 300. 

GORDES, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Vaucluse, 9 m. WNW of Apt. Pop. of 
town and com. 2,848 in 1841; of cant., comprising 8 
coms., 7,390. 
 GORDJDI, or Garspex, a town of Rnssia, in the 
gov. of Wilna, 36 m. WSW of Telsh, on the r. bank 
of the Minge, 

GORDO (Caso), a cape of Costa Rica, on the 
NW coast of the Golfo Dulce, in N lat. 8° 23’. 

GORDOM, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 165 
m. NW of Wilna, on the Tenne. 

GORDON, a parish and village of Scotland, in 
the co. of Berwick, 8 m. NW of Kelso. Pop. in 
1831, $882; in 1841, 903. The p.is distinguished for 
giving title to the ducal family of Gordon. They 
are supposed to have settled within its limits in the 
reign of Maleolm Canmore; and when they removed 
to the N, they not only transferred some of its local 
names to the territories or objects of their new home, 
but afterwards recurred to it for their dneal title. 
Hunitly—which, through the medium of the N domain 
named after it, gave them their titles successively of 
Lord, Earl, and Marquis—was a village in the W 
extremity of G. parish; and, though commemorated 


only by a solitary tree which marks its site, survived | 


till a recent date in the form of a small hamlet. 
GORDON (Care), a headland on Joinville island, 

in the S. Shetland group, in § lat. 63° 48’, W long. 

57° 21". 

_ GORDON (Porst), a cape on the S coast of one 

of the islands in Broughton’s archipelago, in N lat. 

50° 48’. 


GORDONA. a mountain in the N of Lombardy, | p 


in the prov. of Como, valley of Intelvi, 4 m. S of 
Fidele. Alt. 4,540 ft. 

GORDON’S ISLAND, a small island at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in the S pass, with « light- 


$ house upon it in N lat. 28° 59°17", W long. ay 724", 
GORDON’S RIVER, a river of Van Diemen’s | 
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1ere is a Carib settlement | 


|steep. The N side is the most accessible. 





Land, which empties itself into the 5 part of Mac- 
quarie harbour, 3 or 4 m. E of Birch’s river, 
GORE, a district of Upper Canada, consisting of 
the cos. of Wentworth and Halton, and containing 
some of the best cultivated townships in Canada. It 
is intersected by the Grand river. Its cap. is Hamil- 
ton, with a pop.in 1848 of 9,889. Dundas and Galt are 
large and rapidly increasing villages. Pop. in 1832, 
97,294: in 1841, 31,507; in 1848, 59.015; of whom 
4,493 were returned as proprietors; 5,066 as engaged 
in agriculture; and 1,653 in trade or commerce. 


| Cultivated acres in 1846, 266,842. 


GORE (Porsr), a cape on the W coast of North 
America, in N lat. 49° 20°. 

GORE’S BAY, a bay on the SE coast of the 
Middle island of New Zealand, in 5 lat. 43° 12°— 
Also a bay on the coast of Arctic America, in N lat. 
66° 12’ 23”, W long. 84° 30° 05". 

GORE ISLAND, an island in the N. Pacific 
ocean, so named*by Cook in 1778. This island, 
which has its N point in N lat. 60° 18’, W long. 172° 
4’, is narrow, especially at the low necks of land 
which connect the hills of which it is composed. It 
is about 30 m. in length from NW to SE. 

GOREE. See GoEDEREEDE. 

GORE, a small island off the Senegal coast of 
Africa, little more than.1 m. from the 5S shore of the 
promontory which forms Cape Verd, in N lat. 14° 
39’ 55”, W long. 17° 26°40”. It is a mere rock, 400 
fath. in length, and 167 fath. in extreme breadth. 
It produces nothing; and its importance is solely de- 
rived from its inaccessible situation, which renders 
it capable of being converted into an important 
military position. The first European power which 
occupied this spot was the Dutch, in 1617. They 
strengthened it by several fortifications. It was 
taken, in 1663, by Admiral Helmes, and retaken 
two years after by De-Ruyter. In 1677, a French 
squadron laid siege to it, and forced it to surrender 
in a short time; and by the treaty of Nimeguen, it 
was ceded to France in 1678. In 1809 it was taken 
by the British, but was restored with Senegal in 
1816. The E and 5 sides of this island are very 
The 
French government has greatly strengthened its 
military defences.—On a sandy plain, at the foot of 
the rock, on the N side of the island, is the town of 
G., supposed to contain about 5,000 inhabitants. It 
is the entrepot for all the French trade with the op- 


| posite coast of Africa, 


GORELOI, one of the Aleutian chain of islands, 
in N lat. 52°, E long. 178° 3”. 
GORESBRIDGE, a village of co. Kilkenny, p. of 
Grange-Silvia, 2} m. E of Gowran. Pop. 921. 
GOREY, a parish and town in co, Wexford. 
Area of p. 5,314 acres. Pop. im 1831, 4,987; in 
1841, 4,896. The town is at m. NE of Camolin. 
Pop. 8,365, 
GORG.A, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 28 m. 
N of Alicant. Pop. 790. 
GORGENY, or St. Emricn, a small town of 
Transylvania, in the co. of Thorenburg, 21 m. NE of 
Neumarkt, on the r. bank of the Gorgeny. 
GORGES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Clisson. Pop. 1,598.— 
Also a com. in the dep. of Manche, cant. of Périers. 
Pop. 1,233. - 
ORGO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
rov. and 19 m. NE of Treviso. Pop. 1,020. 
GORGOGLIONE, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Basilicata, 30 m. SW of Matera. Pop. 1,100. 
GORGON (Sr.), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Doubs, cant, and 7 m. WNW of rae eae | - 
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about 18 m. from the coast of Peru, in N lat. 2° 57’, 
W long. 78° 25’. It is about 6 m. long, and | m. 
broad, and is desert and uncultivated.— Also an 
island in the Mediterranean, between Corsica and 
Leghorn, in N lat. 43° 26’, 244 m. N by EF of 
Capraia, belonging to Tuscany. Pop. 70. It 1s 9 
m. in circnit.—Also a town of New Granada, 20 m. 
NW of Panama, on the coast of Chagres, at its 
highest navigable point, and on the line of the rail- 
way now forming across the isthmus which, it is ex- 
pected, will be open from Navy bay to this place 
about 27 m.in January 1852, when the remainder 
of the line to the Pacific, a distance of about 19 m., 
will be passable for locomotives in 1852. 

GORGONILLA, a small island of the Pacific, 
near the coast of Ecuador, in N lat. 1° 47, 

GORGONZOLA, a town of Lombardy, in the 
deleg. and 12 m. ENE of Milan. Pop. 2,510. It 
conducts an active trade in Strachino cheese, by the 
Martesana canal. 

GORGUE (La), a small town of France, in the 
dep. of Nord, 12 m. W of Lille, on the r. bank of the 
Lys. Pop. 3,233. It has linen manufactures. 

GORHAM, a township in the co. of Cumberland, 
state of Maine, U. S., 60m. SW of Augusta. Pop. 
3,001.—Also a township in the co. of Ontario, New 
York, 197 m. W of al best Pop. 2,779,—Also a 
township in Coos co., im New Hampshire, 197 m. N 
of Concord. Pop. 156.—Also a township in Lucas 
co., in Ohio, on Tifiin’s river. Pop. 342. 

GORI, a town of Russian Georgia, in the district 
of Kartli, on the Kur, 48 m. NW of Tiflis. Pop. 3,000. 
It is defended by a fortress on the |. bank of the 
Didi-Liakhoi, which here joins the Kur.—Also a town 
of Russia, in the gov. and 45 m. NE of Mohilev. 

GORIANO-DELLE-VALLI, a town of Naples, 
in Abruzzo- Ultra 2da, 3m. W of Acciano. Pop. 600. 


GORKIN, a river of Russian Poland, in the govs. of 


Volhynia and Minsk, which rises 18 m. SW of Kre- 
menetz; and joins the Pripet or Pripatz, after a N 
course of about 260 m., in which it passes Aaslov. 
It receives the Slutch on the r. bank, and the Vallia 
and Ostvitza on the 1, 

GORING, a parish of Oxfordshire, 12 m. W of 
Henley-on-Thames. Area 4,670 acres. Pop. 971.— 


Also a p. of Sussex, 3 m. W of Worthing. Area | 


2,120 acres. Pop. 50. 

GORISSEIFFEN, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the reg. and 30 m. WSW of Liegnitz. Pop. 2,082. 

GORITZ, Gortce, Gorrz1a, or Gorz, a prov. of 
Austria, situated in the Litorale or coast-land, and 
bounded on the NE and 5 by the duchy of Carniola, 
and on the W by the Venetian states. It was con- 
stituted in 1817 a circle of the new kingdom of IIly- 
ria. Jt is divided into the three districts of Canale, 
Grandiska, and Goritz. 
among the Alps; around the town of G., and through- 
ont the SW districts it produces vines and the fruits 
common in Italy. It has the title of Contéa princi- 
pesea, or * Princely county,’ having, like the Tyrol, 
been for many ages under the immediate sovereignty 
of the princes of the house of Austria. As it is the 
smallest among the possessions of that dynasty, so js 
it the last enumerated in the emperor's titles. To 
the ancient territory of the county, a part of the 


Aquileia remaining in the territory. The whole dis- 
trict contained in 1837 a pop. of 176,570. There are 
17 towns in the co., each of which is the capital of 
the district. in which it stands. The territory is in- 
tersected by the Isonzo, which, with its tnbutary 
streams, contributes much to the fertility of the soil, 
The celebrated Timavus is also included in this dis- 
trict, It comprises every variety of soil and surface. 
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Italy are exceedingly fertile, the soil and cultivation 


by Mount Nanos; and to the W lie the beautiful 


| meet in the city of G., each preserving its distinctive 





| yard. " Trieste is a good market for their superfluous 


these provs. pay much attention to comfort or neat- 


On the N side it extends 


\ r : leather, silk, ribbons, shirtings, and rosoglio. ‘There 
Venetian province of Frinli (Monfalcone), and also | 
a small part of Carniola (Duino) has heen annexed, 
| in 1782. ‘The cathedral is a fine building. 


Charles X., ex-king of France, died in ei tea 





The portion which it embraces of the Cargo, as well 
as other parts bordering on Carniola, is barren. Other 
mountainous districts are covered with forests of 
towering pines and other valuable timber. The sea- 
coast about Aquileia is a pestilential marsh; while 
the plains, the valleys, and the hills on the side of 


being but little inferior to the most favoured spots in 
Lombardy. The surface is equally diversitied. To the 
N the land rises by gradations, from hills covered with 
vines to woody mountains, and Alps of the elevation of 
9,000 to 10,000 ft. To the S are bare hills which over- 
look the Adriatic. To the Eis a lofty but fruitful valley 
leading to the higher regions of Carniola, bounded 


plains which connect it with Italy. There is like- 
wise great variety in the inhabitants in their ongin, 
language, and habits. One moiety, that to the K 
and §, is Slavonic; the other Roman-Gothic; both 


marks of language, features and dress. The merely 
political union of lands and people so different has 
not altered the local laws or customs with regard to 
landed property, dominion, vassalage or servitude, or 
affected the tenures or conditions by which land is 
ocenpied and cultivated, which are in fact as various 
as the face of the country or the nature of the soil. 
There are some extensive fiefs belonging to noble 
families, the subjects of which are little better than 
serfs; there are also a great number of petty proprie- 
tors, free or copyholders, similar to. those in the dis- 
tricts of Trieste and Istria; but the most important 
part of the country belongs ta a middle class of pro- 
prietors, distinct from the higher nobility, and whose 
estates are cultivated under their own inspection, by 
farmers who retain the ancient denomination of 
coloni. These operative farmers have generally the 
use of the buildings and stock, for which they pay a 
small consideration as rent. ‘The wine belongs ex- 
clusively to the proprietors; and the occupier 1s Te- 
munerated by a portion of the remaining produce, 
chiefly maize, and sometimes the profit of the farm- 
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produce, wine, grain, geese, turkeys, poultry, egg 

fruits, vegetables, &c.; and also affords employment 
to numbers of the redundant male and female popu- 
lation. The condition of the peasantry in G. is in 
general better than that of Istria, though perhaps 
not equal to that of the free cultivators of Trieste. 
They are well clothed; and their habitations, though 
rude, are solid. None of the native inhabitants of 


ness in their dwellings or gardens; there is nothing 
like a Swiss or English cottage in these parts. The 
Slavonic tribes are more laborious than the Furlains, 
as they are called, or Roman-Gothic race; but the 
latter are more sprightly and ingenious. Both races 
are hardy and healthy, and make good soldiers,—The 
cap., of the same name, stands on the |. bank of the 
Isonzo, 22 m. NNW of Trieste, in N lat. 45° 574". 
Pop. in 1838, 8,252. It is divided into an upper and 
lower town. The former is situated on a mountain, 
and defended by a castle; the latter stands on a plain 
adjacent to the river. Its chief manufactures are 


is an extensive sugar-refinery here. In 1751 an arch- 
bishop’s see was erected here, but it was suppr 

n 1797 
G. was taken by the French. The eastle—in which 
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mands a delightful prospect; but is described 
de la Rochefoucauld as “asmall house, seated des 
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lately on a hill, and looking at most like the ab ) le 
of some citizen's family.” nef 
GORITZ, a small town of Prussia, in the pro¥ ofey 
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library of 20,000 vols., and a cabinet of natural 








Brandenburg, circle of Lebus, on the Oder, 7m. 5 of 


Custrin. Pop. 1,750. 

GORITZA, a village of Turkey, 3 m. E.of Volo, 
in the sanjak of Tricala, on the site of the ancient 
Demetrias. It was a place of great importance under 
the last kings of Macedon, who made it their resi- 
dence, and considered it the key of Greece.—Also a 
village in the sanjak of Joannina, on the slope of 
Mount Lazares. 

GORKHA, See Gorcna. 

GORKUM. See Gorcum. 

GORK-SOLENOE, a lake of Russia, in the gov. 


of Saratof, 60 m. SE of Kamoitchen. It is 12 m. in 


length from SSE to NNW, and about 5 m. in 
greatest breadth. : 
GORLAGO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and 7m. ESE of Bergamo. Pop. 1,200. 
GORLESTON, a parish and village of Suffolk, 2 


m. 8 of Great Yarmouth, and included within the 


parl. boundaries of that borough. Pop. in 1831, 
#116; in 1841, 2,355. The v. is connected with Yar- 
mouth by a bridge over the Bredon. 

GORLICE, a town of Austrian Poland, in the 
circle of Jaslo, 20 m. ENE of Neu Sandec. Pop. 
2,547. 

‘GORLINGEN, a large village of Wurtemberg, in 
the bail. of Leonberg. 

GORLITZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, in Upper 
Lusatia, on the 1. bank of the Neisse, at an alt. of 
310 ft. above sea-level; and on the Saxon-Silesian 
railway from Dresden to G, and Zittau, by which it 
is 633 m. from Dresden, 29 m. from Bautzen, and 21 
m. from Zittau. It had a pop. of 13,670 in 1837; 
15,230 in 1846. It is tolerably well-built and walled ; 
and has long been noted for its woollen and linen 
manufactures. It has also steel and iron-works, 
bleaching establishments, and a sugar-refinery. G. 
has a great provincial school, founded in 1565, a 


history. It contains 8 churches, one of which has 
an excellent organ, and one has a spire of great 
height. It has 4 hospitals, and an orphan-asylum. 
The town has been frequently injured by fires in the 
17th and 18th cents.; and has suffered severely 
from the sieges to which it has been exposed. ‘The 
battle of Bautzen (21st May 1813) was brought to a 
close in the neighbourhood of this town. 

GORLIZ. a tewn of Spain, in the prov. and 15 m. 
NNE of Bilbao, on the bay of Biscay. Pop. 1,000. 

GORMANSTON, a village of co. Meath, 2 m. 
NW of Balbriggan. Pop. 160. 

GORMAZ, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 34 
m. SSW of Soria. Pop. 200. 

GORNIKL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Op- 

aIn, circle of Beuthen. 

GORNOSTAIPOL, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
and 43 m. NNW of Kiev, on the |. bank of the Te- 
terev. Pop. 500. 

-GORO, or Po-p1-Goro, a branch of the river Po, 
which falls into the gulf of Venice, in a marshy tract 
containing 3 villages, called G., Mezzo-G., and Co- 


ro. 

Se dOBLAGODAT. a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Perm, N of Tayilsk. There are large iron-mines 
in the vicinity, in the Blagodat, a rich magnetic 
mountain, which rises about 450 ft. above the plain 
of the Kushva. 

GOROCHOVITZ. See GoREKHOF. 

GORODETY, a small town of Russia, m the gov. 
of Grodno, 10 m. E of Kobrin. 

GORODILOVO, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
66 m. ESE of Vilna. . 
_ GORODIN, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 92 
m. W of Poltava, on the |. bank of the Soula. 
4ORODISCHITSH, a town of Russia, in the gov. | 
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Friesland, 18 .m. SE of Leeuwarden, 


of Nigni- Novgorod, 50 m. 5 of Samenov. Pop. 


| 3,000, employed chiefly in the printing of linen. the 


preparation of dye-stuffs, and of white lead.—Also a 
town in the gov. of Grodno, 24 m. SSE of Novogro- 
dek.—Also a small town in the gov. of Kiev, on the 
Dnieper, 112 m. SE of Kiev.—Also a town in the 
gov. of Penza, 32m. ESE of Penza. Pop. 2,000.— 
Algo a village in the gov. of Voronetz, 36m. ESE of 
Starobielsk.—Also a town in the gov. and 95 m. 
WNW of Poltava.—aAlso a village in the gov. of To- 
bolsk, 20 m. ESE of Jeniceysk. 

GORODNIA, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
Chernigov, 35 m. N of Chernigov. Pop. 1,700. 

GORODNITZA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Volhynia, 21 m. NW of Novgrad-Velinsk. 

GORODOK, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Minsk, 24 m. WSW of Bobrisk.—Also a town of 
Russia, 67 m. E of Polotsk, on a small river of the 
same name, in a district remarkable for its numerous 
small lakes. 

GORODOK-BORISOV, a town of Russia, in the 
gov. of Moscow, 6 m. 5 of Mojaisk, on the L. bank of 
the Protva. 

GORODOK-SAKMARSKE, a town of Russia, in 


of 


the gov. and 22 m. N of Oremburg, on the r. bank of 


the Sakmara. 

GOROMUR, a district of Assam, in the division 
of Majuli, to the E of Deanpat. It is about 40 m. 
in length, and 15 m. in breadth. 

GORON, a small town of France, in the dep. and 
9m. NW of Mayenne. Pop. 2,228. Vop. of cant., 
comprising 11 com., 14,181. 

GORONGO, a small island in the Eastern seas, 
25 m. SE of Gilolo, in § lat. 1° 8’. 

GORRA. See Sur epGe. 

GORRAN (Sarr), a parish and village of Corn- 
wall, 5 m. ESE of Tregoney. Area 4,660 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,205; in 1841, 1,332. 

GORREDYK, a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
Pop. 1,700. 

GORREVOD, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Ain, cant. of Pont-de-Vaux, 20 m. NW of Bourg- 
en-Bresse. Pop. 1,736. 

GORRITI, an island of the Rio-de-la-Plata, in 8 
lat. 34° 56’. 7 

GORSA, a small island near the 5 coast of Cuba, 
in N lat. 21° 45. * 

GORSCHEN, a village of Prussian Saxony, in the 
reg. and 12 m. SE of Mersebarg. The battle of 
Lutzen, in 1813, was fought near this v. 

GORSES, a town of France, in the dep. of Lot, 
12 m. N of Figeac. Pop. 1,174. 

GORSK, a village of Russia, in the gov. of Che- 
ringof, 15 m. NE of Gorodnia. , 

GORSZKOW, a small town of Poland, in the pa- 
latinate of Lublin, 18 m. NNW of Zamosk. 

GORT, a neat town of co. Galway, 15 mn. N by E 
of Ennis. It has a barrack, a market-house, a dis- 
trict bridewell, and a poor-law workhouse. Pop. in 
1831, 3.627; im 1841, 3,056. 

GORTEEN, a village in the p. of Kilfree, co. 
Sligo. Pop. 177, | 

GORTIN, a village in the p.of Lower Badony, co. 
Tyrone. Pop. +10. 

GORTON, a chapelry in the p. and 4 m. SE of 
Manchester. , Pop. in 1851, 2;628; in 1841, 2.422. 

GORTROE, « parish fin co. Cork, 2 m. SSE of 
Rathcormac. Area $(M3 acres. Pop. 2,852. 

GORTZA, or Korepe, 4 town of Turkey, in a 
well-cultivated valley, 97 m. W by N of Salonica. 

GORUCKPORE, a district of Bengal, bounded 
by Nepal, and by the provs. of Babar and Allahabad, 
and divided by the Deva or Goggra into two dis-, . 


tricts, of which the northern is covered with thick . 4, 


forests. Total area 9,520 sq.m. The cap., of they 
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same name, is situated in N lat. 26° 46’, E long. 83° 
19’.—This district was ceded by the nabob of Oude 
in 1801. 

GORWIHL, a town of Baden, in the bail. and 6 
m. W of Waldshut, on the 1. bank of the All. Pop. 
1,000. 

"GORWYDD, a township in the p. of Llanddeir- 
Brefi, in Cardiganshire, 2 m..N of Lampeter. Pop. 
608. 

GORY. See Gort. 

GORZ. See Gorirz. 

GORZAGNA, a small town of Piedmont, on the 
Bormida, 15 m. EF of Bene. 

GORZE, a town of France, in the dep. of the Mo- 
selle, 7m. SW of Metz. Pop. 1,810. 

GORZEGNO. a village of the Sardinian states, in 
the div. and 34 m. ENE of Coné. 

GORZKOW. a village of Austrian Poland, in 
Galicia, near Krasnystaw, on the Zolkrewka. Pop. 


30. 

GOSBECK, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. ENE of 
Needham. Area 1,530 acres. Pop. 316. 

GOSBERTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m. N 
of Spalding. Area 8,820 acres. Pop. 2,120. 

GOSCHUTZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg. of Breslau, 9 m. SSE of Wartenberg. Pop. 
1,000. 

_ GOSE, a small river of Westphalia, which falls 
into the Ocker a little below Goslar. 

GOSECK, a village of Prussian Saxony, in Thu- 
ringia, on the Saale, near Freiburg. 

GOSFIELD, a parish in Essex, 24 m. SW of Hal- 
stead, on a branch of the river Calne. Area 2,990 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 512; in 1841, 653. 

GOSFORD, a township in the p. of Kidlington, 
Oxfordshire, 42 m. N of Oxford, on the W bank of 
the Cherwell. 

GOSFORTH, a parish in Northumberland, 24 m. 
N of Newcastle. Area, comprising the townships of 
Brunton E., Brunton W., Coxlodge, Fawdon, G. 
North, G. South, and Kenton E. and W., 6,010 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,385; in 1841, 3,020, chiefly 
employed in coal-mines.—Also a parish in Cumber- 
land, 62 m. SE of Egremont. Area 8,400 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 985; in 1841, 1,113. 

SGEN, a parish and village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Soleure, on the Aar. Pop. 351. 

GOSHEN, a township of Litchfield co., in the state 
of Connecticut, U.S., 6m. N of Litchfield. Pop. 1,529, 
It is famons for the production of excellent cheese.— 
Also a township of Sullivan co., in New Hampshire, 
40m. W by N of Concord. Pop. 779.—Also a town- 
'} ship of Hampshire co, in Massachusetts, 12 m. NW 
of Northampton. Pop. 556.—Also a township and 
village of Orange co., in New York, 105 m, 5 by W 
of Albany. Poy. &$89.—Also a township im Addi- 
son etx, im Vermont, 31m. SW of Montpelier. Pop. 
621.—Also a township in Tuscarawas co., in Ohio. 
Pop. 1.835.—Also a township in Clermont co., in 
Ohio, 100 m. SW of Columbus. Pop. 1,442.—Also 
a township in Belmont co., in Ohio, on Captina 
creek. Pop. 1,880.—Also a township in Champaign 
co. in Ohio. Pop. 1,407.—Also a township in Co- 
lumbiana co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,392.—Also a town- 
ship in Hardin co., in Ohio. Pop. 550.—Also a village 
in Elkhart co., in Iowa. 

GOSHEN CREEK, a river of the state of New 
Jersey, U. 8.. which runs into Delaware bay in N 
lat. 39° 10. E 

GOSIER (Le), a district and village of the island 
of Guadaloupe. The v. is 3m. ESE of La Pointe- 
a-Pitte. 


ony. circle of Ziegenruck. Pop. 540. 
GOSLAR, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
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GOSITZ, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- | 
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1846, 7,179, chiefly employed in the ueighbouring 
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‘the lower creek, where an iron-bridge ha 


| ment for sick and wounded seamen. It has a grand 
front of 570 ft., with wings, each 550 ft. in length; 


| an extensive naval yard.—Also a township and 


are called, and of which Star 
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of Hildesheim, on the Gose, an affluent of the Ocker, 
at the foot of the Rammelsberg, and at an alt, of 
1,000 ft. above sea-level. It isan ancient town, with 
narrow gloomy streets, and mean houses. Pop. in 


mines, which yield gold, silver, lead, zine, vitriol, 
and sulphur. A fire, in 1780, destroyed about 500 
houses: their areas have been laid out in gardens. 
One of the most curious buildings in the town is the 
Kaiserhaus, where the emperors in former times used 
to hold their courts, and call meetings of the diet, 
now used as a magazine. The manufactures of this 
place consist of sheet-lead, shot, copper and iron 
wares, vitriol, carpets, and beer. G. was in former 
times a free imperial town, but was given to Prussia 
in 1802, and ceded to Hanover in 1815. 

GOSNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Saint-Aubin-du-Cormier. 
Pop. 1,025. 

GOSPICH, a small town in the military frontiers 
of Croatia, 15 m. SE of Carlopago. Pop. 1,000. 

GOSPORT, a sea-port, market-town, and cha- — 
pelry, in the p. of Alverstoke, co. of Southampton, 
15 m. WSW of Sonthampton, and 78 m. SW of 
London: situated on a projecting point of land, on 
the W side of the entrance to Portsmouth harbour, 
and at the termination of a branch line of the South- 
western railway, by which it is 10 m. from South- 
ampton, and 90 m. from London. The-railway is 
154 m. in length. G. is regularly fortified by a line 
of redoubts, bastions, counterscarps, &c., which appear 
to be a segment of those of Portsmouth, and extend 
from one creek to the other, protecting all the town 
from the land-side. The principal street of the town 
extends W from the harbour to the fortifications. 
Besides extensive barracks, G. contains numerous gov- 
ernment-works for the supply of the navy. Among 
these on the Weovil, or N side of the town within 
the lines, are the roval Clarence victualling yard, 
containing a steam-mill, brewery, and cooperage, 
with a very extensive range of store-houses for wine, 
hops, malt, &e. Across the upper ereek, at Priddy’s- 
hard, is a large powder-magazine for the use of both 
army and navy; also an extensive iron-foundry, where 
anchors, &e., are manufactured. At Haslar, across 
s been re- 


cently erected, stands Haslar hospital, a royal endow- 


and is capable of accommodating 2,000 atients. 
The approach to G. by water is extreme - fine, as 
the various forts and large piles of building in its 
vicinity are then seen to great advantage; the town 
itself, considered as asea-port, is well-built and hand- 
some. Pop, in 1821, 6.184; in 1541, 8,862, chiefly 
employed in the government-works and in supplying 
the shipping. It is a polling-place for the § division 
of the co. | : 
GOSPORT, a village of Norfolk co., in the state 
of Virginia, U.S., opposite to Norfolk, on the 5 side 
of Elizabeth river. ‘The federal government has ner 
l= 
on Star island. in Rockingham co., New 
The Isles of Shoals, as they 
island is one, are 7 1 
number, and situated 8 m. from Portsmouth, in the 
Atlantic. They are inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 
—aAlso a village of Clarke co., in ababaniss 144 m. 
S of Tuscaloosa. 
GOSS, a town of 


Ing-town, 
Hampshire. Pop. 115. 


Styria, in the circle and { m. 


he r. bank of the Mur. It is 

the seat of the bishop of Leoben. m 
GOSSAU, a town of Switzerland, in the canteay: -—2 
5m. W of Saint-Gall. Pop. 2,649—Also @ parish “> 
and y. in the cant. of Zurich, bail. of Grummgen 
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‘tary hospital, with schools for the children, an asylum 
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Pop. 3,118. It has manufactures of linen and cotton, 
and a large yearly fair. | 
GOSSELIES, a canton and village of Belgium, 


-in the prov. of Hainault, 4 m. N of Charleroi. Pop. 


in 1842, 4,686. Glass works, soap works, tanneries, 
bleachfields, and coal-mines are in operation here. 
Between this place and Fleurns a battle took place 
between the French and Austrians, on 26th June, 
1794, known as the battle of Fleurus. 

GOSSELIN (Care), a headland near the SW 
extremity of Australia, in S lat. 34° 16°. 

GOSSENSASS. a village of Tyrol. in the circle of 


- Brunegg, on the Eisach. Bitumen is manufactured | 


here. 
GOSSITZ, a town of Prussian Saxony, in the 


circle and 3m. WNW of Ziegenruck. Pop. 580. 


GOSSLIN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 10 
m.N of Posen. Pop. in 1837, 1,554. 

GOSSNITZ, asmall town of Saxony, in the duchy 
of Saxe-Altenburg, on the Pleisse, 3m. E of Schmol- 
len. Pop. 1,360. 


GOSTADT, a small mining-town of Saxony, in 


the circle of the Erzgebirge, § m. S of Wolkenstein. 
GOSTENHOF, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
cirele of Franconia, W of Nuremberg, of which it 
forms a suburb. 
GOSTOML, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
16 m. WNW of Kief. on the 1. bank of the Irpen. 
GOSTYN, a small town of Prussian Poland, 37 
m. S of Posen. Pop. 2,520, 
GOSTYNIN, a small town of Russian Poland, 14 


‘am. SW of Plock, on the Seryva. Pop. 1,300. De- 


metrius Sehiuskoy, a deposed czar of Muscovy, in 
the beginning of the 17th cent., was confined in the 
eitadel of this town till his death. 

- GOSZPICH, a town of Croatia, in the generalat 


of Carlstadt, on the 1. bank of the Lika. Pop. 680. 


- GOSZCZYN, a town of Poland, in the obw. and 
85 m. SSW of Warsaw. 
- GOTA ELF. See Gotna-Etr. 

GOTHA, a town of Central Germany, the capital 
of the duchy of Gotha, on the Thuringian railway 
‘between Eisenach and Halle, by which it is also 
connected with Magdeburg, and Leipsic. It stands 
on the declivity of a hill washed on the E by the 
Leina, the water of which is conveyed into the town 


by canals; and is built in the form of an ke all 


polygon; the castle of Friedenstein occupying an 
eminence in one of the corners, and overlooking the 
town. In this building the duke resides, and here | 
are held the courts of the duchy; here also is de- 
posited a valuable library, containing 150,000 printed 
volumes, besides a number of MSS., an extensive 
cabinet of natural history, artificial curiosities, and 
medals, an Oriental and a Chinese cabinet, and a 
Jarge collection of pictures chiefly of the old Flemish | 
and German schools. Alleys of linden trees have 


‘replaced the ancient fortifications, and form hand- 


‘some boulevards surrounding the town in several 
directions; and on a rising ground in the neighbour- 
hood is an observatory. Upon the whole G. may be 

rded as one of the neatest and best built towns 
in Germany. - 
fine a capital, in miniature, as can well be imagined.” 
[Dr. Granville] Tt has several Lutheran churches, 
an arsenal, a gymnasium of high repute, and an ele- | 
mentary polytechnic school, a school-of-commerce, | 
and several charitable establishments, such as a mili- 


for widows, and another for orphans. Pop. in 1834, 
13,016; houses, 1,270; in 1841, 14,167. G. has a 
few manufactories of porcelain, woollen. and cotton | 
stuffs, sailcloth, leather, paints, paper-hangings, and 
musical and scientific instruments. A considerable 
trafic is conducted between Leipsic and the rest of 
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Germany through the medium of this town.—In the 
neighbourhood, a little to the r. of the road which 
leads to Erfurt, is the observatory of the Seaberg, in 
WN lat. 60° 66° 5", W long. in time from Greenwich 
Oh. 42m. 5640s. The Seaberg has an alt. of 1,189 
ft. above sea-level. The observatory has a Euro- 
pean reputation from the observations of Baron de 
Zach and his successor Professor Lindenau. Liter- 
ature has always flourished at G.; and some of the 
most celebrated German writers have been either 
natives or resident in this town. The Abnmanach de 
G., probably the oldest work of the kind m Europe, 
is a production of the G. press. Its principal merit 
consists in the minute and accurate account it gives 
of the families of sovereign princes, and the existing 
political arrangements of the different courts of Eu- 
rope. It is written in French, and ornamented with 
a few indifferent portraits of sovereign princes. Its 
circulation is very considerable.—G. has an alt. of 
970 ft. above sea-level; and a mean temp. of 48°. 
In 1846 the mean temp. was 6°83 R.; the fall of 
rain amounted to 534:mm.: and the number of rainy 
days was 169. The prevailing winds are W and SW. 
GOTHA (Prixcrpatiry oF), a political and ad- 
ministrative division of the duchy of Coburg, or 
Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, in Central Germany. It 
has an area of 281 German sq. m. The pop. in 
1841 was 100,106, It is subdivided into 9 bailiwicks, 
and comprises 5 towns, viz. Gotha, Waltershausen, 
Ohrdrutf, Friedrichroda, and Haina. See Copure. 
GOTHA-ELF. or Gorta-E r, a large river in the 
SW of Sweden, formed by the junction of a number 
of mountain-torrents flowing from the Norwegian 
Alps, and gathering into one stream called the Clara- 
EIf, before falling into the lake of Wener. The G., 
after flowing out of that lake, at its SW extremity, 
near Wenersborg, and about 50 m. from Gottenburg, 
forms the famous cataracts of Trollhatta; it then be- 
comes navigable, and at Kongelf divides into two 
branches, both of which, after forming betwixt them 
the isle of Hisingen, fall into the Cattegat. the one 
after passing through Gottenburg, the other, known 
as the Norder-Eli, a few miles to the N. The for- 
mer, though the smaller, is less rapid and_ better 
adapted to navigation, and retainsthe name G, The 
scenery on the G. below the falls is not very im- 
posing. Marshes on each side reach to flat fields, 
bounded by hills skirting the river-valley, at the dis- 
tance of a $m. on each side. These hills are mere 
knobs or hammocks of gneiss, scantily covered with 
soil. The great obstacles to the extended naviga- 
tion of this river were the cataracts of Trollhatta, 
which prevented vessels from reaching the Wener 
lake; and thongh several attempts were made during 
last cent. to open a communication, they were fruit- 
less until an association was formed for the purpose. 
This association began their labours in 1793, and, 
instead of attempting alterations in the channel of 
the river, dug a canal parallel to the course of the 
river through the gneiss rock, on the E side. This 
canal is 1,400 ft. long, and was completed in 1800, 
opening up inland communication from Gottenburg 
to a large extent of country. It has, however, 
hitherto been found chiefly of use in conveying 
wood from the Wener lake to saw-mills at the falls; 
and from these to the navigable part of the G. See 
Trottnatta. The Swedish government subse- 
quently prolonged this line of navigation by the 
Wetter and other lakes; and thus formed a direct 
communication between the German ocean and the 
Baltic, passing through the centre of the kingdom, 
and open to the ships of all nations. This extensive 
line was completed in 1832; and traced across the 


sources of agricultural and commercial prosperity to 
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Sweden. It frees vessels from the dangers and the | 


tribute of the Sound; it will become, in case of war, 
a strong line of defence; and it eee to Stockholm 
a direct communication with the North sea. In its 
execution, every difficulty that could arise from in- 
equality of surface was to be overcome; rapid streams 
were to be passed, and the solid granite rock pierced 
by blasting. ‘These labours were executed, accord- 
ing to the old Roman manner, by the Swedish army, 
at a cost exceeding £750,000. The utmost care was 
taken in the choice of materials, and the mode of 
construction, to insure solidity and durability, and 
give to this colossal enterprise the character of a 
monument dedicated to posterity. The whole line of 
route through the canal, from the North sea to the 
Baltic, may be calculated in Swedish miles as fol- 
lows :— 
Rivers and Lakes. Canals, 
From Gottenbure to Lake Wener, 
through the Githa-Eli, and the 
Trolhdtra cumal, 7 : 
Across Lake Wener, ‘ . 1 
Through the Githa canal, ; 
Through the Lakes of Wiken, Bot- 
ensjon, and Wetter, — . : 
From Lake Wetter to the Baltic, aml 
through the lakes of Boren, Rux- 
en, and Asplangen, . ; 4} 5 


Total river, lakes, and canal line, . 29 
Together 38} Swedish, or 266 English miles nearly. 


a} j 
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The sluices of the canal of Trollhitta are con- 
structed for vessels from 214 to 22 ft. in breadth, 
the dranght not exceeding 6} to T ft., and the sluices 
of Githa canal for those of 24 ft. in breadth, the 
draught being from 94 to 9} ft. It is unfortunate 
that these locks are too narrow for vessels of sufficient 
breadth of beam to navigate the Baltic and the North 
sea. A proposal has been made for enlarging the 
dimensions of the Trollhiitta, and making them equal 
to the Gotha canal. For trailing the vessels in the 
canal there are provided, at fixed stations, horses and 
oxen, The canal is navigable 10 months in the year, 
and is generally so from April to November both in- 
‘elusive. 

GOTHAM, a parish of Nottinghamshire, 7} m. 
NNW of Nottingham. Area 2,740 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 748; in 1841, 747.—Also .a village of Mary- 
land, U. 5., 5 m. N of Baltimore. , 

GOTHARD (Sarst), a very elevated tract, in the 
central part of Switzerland, situated between the 
cantons of Uri and Ticino, the Grisons and the Va- 
lais, 24 m. SSW of Altorf, and 39 NW of Bellinzona, 
im N lat. 46° 33’, It consists of a circular plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides by some of the greatest mountains 
of the Lepontine and Bernese Alps, whose height 
varies from 8,000 to 12,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The whole group takes the name of Saint G., 
while some of the most prominent of them have re- 
ceived distinct appellations, such as Fibia, Prosa, 
Fieudo, Petina, Luzendro, Ursernspitz or Orsivro, 
&c. Their summits are covered with perpetual | 
snow, and some of them with glaciers. No less than 
30 lakes are situated in this lofty range, which likewise 
contains, within a circle of 10 m., the sources of some 
of the finest rivers in Europe, the Rhine, the Rhone. 
the Ticino flowing to the S, and the Reuss flowing 
N. Of these the Reuss fixes most the attention 
of the traveller, as it runs parallel with the road a 
great part of the way; and it is across it that the 
singular arch of 70 ft. span called the Devil’s Bridge 
is thrown, the abutments resting on each side, on 


peaks of rock, at a vast elevation. ‘This fearful scene | 


is rendered still more appalling by the recollection of 
the desperate contests which took place at this spot 


between the French and the Austrians and Russians | 


in 1798-9. The superb passage across these moun- 
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tains into Italy, begun in 1820 and completed in 1832, 
has opened a new channel for active industry, and 
afforded a considerable source of wealth to the sur- 
rounding country. The ascent and passage from the 
N side is inconceivably grand,—all is dark, desolate, 
and terrific, and the traveller winds his way amid 
masses of granite rock, not impending or threatening, 
but looking stern and still. The road, however, is 
not so steep and difficult as might be expected; it is 
from 10 to 15 ft. broad, and well-paved with granite; 
but in winter the passage is frequently difficult from 
masses of snow which often accumulate here to the 
depth of 20 or 30 ft. Winter lasts long in this ele- 
vated region: but the carrying-trade is prosecuted as 
actively in that season as in summer, by means 
chiefly of sledges, each drawn by a couple of oxen; 
at other times merchandise is carried on the backs of 
horses. This traffic affords employment to about 400 
of the inhabitants of the valleys of Levantino and 
Reuss. No part of this singular route is more strik- 
ing than the gallery hewn between two lofty ridges, 
and called the Urnerloch, or Roch percee. This isa 
passage cut in 1707 throngh a mass of rock which 
was too high to be climbed, and too vast to be re- 
moved; the opening is abont 15 ft. in height, and as 
much in width; in length about 180 ft.; it is almost 
dark, the light being admitted only at the ends, and 
at a small crevice in the rock. Nothing can exceed 
the contrast exhibited to the traveller coming from 
the N, who, after seeing Nature in her most fright- 
ful form in the savage gorge of Schellinen, and pass- 
ing this dreary cavern, opens all at once on the de- 
lightful vale of Urseren. Here the naked and stony 
| has. disappeared; the vale into which you are de- 
scending is green; trees climb the hills. and beauti- 


the year at the hospice on the summit of the pass of 
St. G. [alt. 6,976 ft.] is 31° 9’—The St. G. takes its 
name from a bishop of Hildesheim who lived in the 
12th cent. In Roman times it appears to have been 
comprehended in the general name Mons Adula. 
GOTHARD (Sankt), a small town of Hungary, 
in the com. of Eisenburg, march of Nemet-Ujvar, 12 
m. SE of Furstenfeld. on the Raabe, with a Cister- 
tian abbey. Pop. 900. It has an active traffic in 
wine and tobacco, both of which are largely eulti- 
vated in the environs. Near this place Montecucolli 
obtained a great victory over the Turks, in 1664. _ 
GOTHLAND, Goratanp, or Girrranp, the old 
name of the southern and most fertile general divi- 
sion of Sweden, comprising all the country to the 5 
of Lake Wener, and having Svealand or Sweden 
Proper on the N, andthe Baltic, the Cattegat, the Ska- 


| ger-rack, and the Sound, for its maritime boundaries, 
It also comprised the two large islands of Gland 


and Gothland. It is mentioned in history either gen- 
erally under the name of Gothland, or by the divi- 
sions of East, West and South G.; but none of these 
divisions are recognised in the last distribution of 
Sweden into provinces. The following table exhibits 
the old and the new subdivisions of G. 


Area in 
Old divisions. New divisions. Swedish 
pies 
1 E. Gothland 1 Linkeeping 26°T | 
‘2? Calmar oes 
2 Smaland 3 Jénkeeping 976 
4 Kronberg or Wexie 86-1 
3 Blekingen 5 Blekingen or Carlscrona 268 
6 Skaraborg or Mariestad i++ 
4 W. Gothland 7 Elfsborg or Wenershorg 145 
(8 Gottenburg or Gotheborg 45 
5 Halland (erp adt —s 432 
ri capg es (11 Malmoe ot 
7 Gothland island ahs oan 
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Baltic. near the SE coast of Sweden, between the 
arallels of 5G° 55’ and 57° 57°; 42 m. from the 
wedish and 96m. from the Russian coasts; about 77 

m. in length, and 35 m. in breadth; forming, with 

some very small islands that surround it, the laen 


or prov. of Wisby. having a superficial extent of 


“7-9 Swedish or 1,126 British sq.m. Pop. in 18385, 
40,671; in 1840, 41,575, It is subdivided into 20 
tings or districts. Its cap. is Wishy on the NW coast. 
At Slitohamn on the W side, and Capelshamn on the 
E, it has harbours with depth of water for steam war- 
vessels. ‘The island is hilly on the coast, but level 
in the interior. The mean height above sea-level is 
130 ft. The Thorsbere on the E, and the Hoburg 
on the S, are the chief elevations. Like C2land, the 
whole of this island consists of fleta rocks. The 
lowest is sandstone; the uppermost, limestone. The 
whole mass is filled with the fossil remains of extinct 
mollusem. It is watered by a number of small rivers 
and lakes: and has a tolerably favourable climate, and 
fertile soil, alternating in many places with marshes. 
but capable if properly drained of bearing good crops 
of barley, oats and turnips. Mr. R. Chambers, in a 
brief notice of this island, prepared from a rapid but 
personal survey, says of this island: “It has a 
more immediate interest as a place holding out great 
attractions to British settlers, on account of its adap- 
tation for an improved agriculture. Situated in the 
midst of the Baltic, extending between the 57th and 
58th parallels—the latitude of Aberdeenshire—and 
being one mass of limestone, nowhere rising more 
than 180 ft. above the sea, it presents a fine soil and 
climate, as is expressively enough shown by the fact 
that the grape, walnut, and mulberry ripen in favour- 
able seasons, and that horses and sheep remain 





abroad all winter. The gifts of wature are here, 


however, in a great measure thrown away, in conse- 
quence of the want of intelligence, activity, and en- 
erprise on the part of the inhabitants. A large por- 
tion of the island has been allowed, in the course of 
ages, to fall into a swampy state, merely for the sake 
of a supply of water to a set of wretched little corn- 
mills, for which the people have a great favour. 
They are in so primitive a state, as not to have the 
slightest idea of the agricultural use of the limestone 
on which their soil reposes. Virgin soil of the rich- 
est kind, 6 and 8 ft. deep, exists for them im vain.” 
This statement has indeed been challenged as pre- 
senting a too favourable account of the agricul- 
tural capabilities of G., but we think unsuccessfully, 
Mr. C.’s statement being confirmed by the testimony 
of the English consul at Stockholm, and of an E. 
Lothian farmer of experience now settled on the 
island. G. also produces corn, has excellent pastur- 
age; and the wool of its sheep is in repute. Ex- 
tensive woods of oak and pine occur In some quar- 
ters. Its mineral productions are chalk, marble, lime, 
and sandstone; the latter is worked to advantage, 
and exported to Stockholm. The rearing of cattle 
forms the chief branch of industry. The fisheries on 
the coast are productive, and prosecuted with acti- 
vity. The tonnage belonging to G. in 1837 was 70 
vessels = 3,060 lasts, or 7.44 tons burden.—This 
island belonged eas to Sweden, and formed the 
great entrepot of Northern commerce before the rise 
of the Hanseatic league. It fell into the hands of 


—_ 


the Danes in 1449. in whose possession it remained | 


till 16-44, when it was again restored to Sweden. Mr. 
Laing remarks that “from its geographical position, 
it is a padlock upon the gulfs of Finland and Both- 
nia, which, in the hands of an effective power, could 
lock-up the Russian navy as in a pond, and secure 
the free navigation of the Baltic.” 
GOTKI, a town of Sinde, 6 m. from 
the Indus, and 25 m. E. of Shikarpur. 
TI, 
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istrative prov. of Sweden. 7 
| bordering on the Skager-rack and the Cattegat on the 


of small streets. 





the |. bank of | 
It has a good 
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bazaar, and its shops are well-supplied with merchan- 
dise. The greater part of the pop. are Hindu Kha- 
tris, who plongh, trade, and carry on every kind of 
business. The surrounding country is rich, covered 
with fields of corn; opium, indigo, and cotton are also 
extensively grown here. 

GOTTAT. a town of Bengal, in the district of 
Burdwan, principally inhabited by weavers, who 
manufacture goods chiefly for the East India company. 

GOTTALENGO, a small town of Austrian Italy, 
17 m. 5 of Brescia. 

GOTTENBURG, or Goresors, a laen or admin- 
It forms a narrow strip 


W: and bounded by Norway on the N; the laens of 
Elfsborg, and Wenersborg on the E; and the laen 
of Halmstad on the S. Area 43:3 Swedish, or 1.800 
English sq.m. Pop. in 1751, 76,537; in 1805, 118,429; 


fin 1833, 158,000; in 1840, 164,974. Its coast-line 


is rugged and deeply indented with bays, and sprink- 
led with islets; its E frontier is altogether moun- 
tainous. Its soil is sterile, and its climate severe. 
All its manufacturing industry is concentrated in the 
town of G. It is divided into 5 fogderi, and 100 
parishes. 

GOTTENBURG, Ge:resons, or GOTHENBURG, & 
large town on the SW const of Sweden, situated 


‘near the mouth of the Gotha-Elf. in N lat. 57° 42° 
4”, E long. 11° 57° 45”, 157 m. SSE of Christiania. 


It chiefly stands in a marshy plain; and the honses 
are all built upon piles. The principal street, called 
Stora Hamna Gatan, i.e. ‘Great Harbour street,” 
runs from E to W, and divides the town into two 
nearly equal parts. This street consists of well-built 
stone or brick honses of three stories high; it is in- 
tersected thronghont its length by a canal, and is 


crossed at right angles by two other principal streets ; 


parallel to these, as well as to the first, ran a number 
Several of the streets, besides the, 
main street, are traversed by canals, bordered witl 
trees. The upper town, towards the W end, is built 
with less regularity. but has an imposing appearance, 
the honses rising’on the hill, one sbove another, im 


the form of an amphitheatre. The streets of G. are 
in general wide and clean, and are all paved with 
round stones. 
stone or brick: atid almost all have flat concealed 
roofs. 
snburbs of Haga, is about 3m. G., says Mr. Laing, 


The houses are generally built of 
The circumf. of the town, exclusive of the 


“resembles some of the old deeaved towns of Hol- 
land, with its wide streets of good houses, canals in 
the middle of the streets, and nothing stirring either 
in the streets or the canals.” 

The only considerable public edifices are the ex- 
change, the buildings belonging to the East India 


company, an hospital, and a magnificent church con- 
secrated in 1815, and built with stones from Scot- 
land. The harbour, which has 17 ft. water, 1s con- 


veniently situated for foreign trade. Tt is formed by 
two long chains of rocks, is about a } m. in breadth, 
and is commodious for vessels of moderate size, but 
they do not lie close to shore, the goods being con- 
veyed to and from them by lighters. Tt has a fort on 
a small rocky island, in the mouth of the Gotha-Elf, 
to defend the entrance; but the shipping come no 
higher up than Clippen, an extensive suburb, above 
which the inner harbour commences. As a commer- 
cial and manufacturing town, and a depot for mer- 
chandise, G. ranks next to Stockholm. The principal 


| manufactnring establishments are employed in the 


production of coarse linen and woollen leather, 
sail-cloth, ropes, silk and cotton goods, coe paper, 
soap, tobacco, and sngar-refinimg. = veral large 
eotton-mills have been recently bnilt. In 
39,000 ells of woven cloth were sent from G. to 
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parts of the kingdom. Iron and steel form th 

rincipal’ articles of export; after these, linen, sail- 
cloth, timber, deals, tar, train oil, copper, manganese, 
alum, linseed, cranberries, and rock-moss. The 
chief articles imported are sugar, coffee, cotton, cot- 
ton yarn, salt, wine, corn, hemp, tobacco, dye-wood, 
‘spices, and herrings. G. was the seat of the Swedish 
East India company, erected in 1731, and had the 
exclusive privilege of importing East India commo- 
dities into the kingdom; but this trade has failed. 
Herring-fisheries were once carried on here to a 
great extent. 2,000,000 barrels, each containing from 
1,200 to 1,300 herrings, being taken in a single sea- 
son, but the fish have disappeared from the Skager- 
rack. A Greenland whale fishery was set on foot in 
1775, and sends out yearly a few ships—The num- 
ber of vessels belonging to the port in 1837 was 72, 
measuring 6,354 lasts, or 15,250 tons; in 1849, 151, 
measuring 16,139 lasts. ‘The number of arrivals 
from foreign ports during 1849 was 1,018, of which 
433 were Swedish, 489 Norwegian, 48 English, 10 
French, and 6 American. The departures were 
1,011, of which 285 were to England, 300 to Norway, 
164 to Denmark, 113 to France, 58 to Belgium, 29 
to North America. There arrived in 1549, 85 
steam-vessels from foreign ports. The trade with 
the interior consisted of 718 arrivals, and 1,462 
clearances. The period of the greatest mercantile 
importance of G. was from 1808 to 1814, during the 
exclusion of the English from the continental ports, 
when, from being the nearest open port to England, 
it became a depot of British as well as Baltic articles, 
which were supplied through this port not only to 
Sweden, but to Prussia, Poland, and all Germany. 
Since 1834, it has considerably revived, and numerous 
houses have been built in the city which draw ad- 
vanced rents. Its pop., in 1791, was 15,000; in 1816, 
24,858; in 1833, 28,758.—Mails from England are 
conveyed by steam-packets once a-week from Hull 
during 9 months of the year. 

G. is the see of a bishop, and the seat of a cham- 
ber-of-manufactures, and of various courts of justice, 
and has an academy of science and literature. It 
cannot boast of great antiquity. Charles IX. when 
duke of Gothland, in 1604, built a town with the 

resent name, on the island of Hisingen; it was, 

owever, burnt by the Danes in 1611; and was re- 
built by Gustavus Adolphus in its present position. 
Few places have suffered more from fire; two of the 
latest calamities of this kind took place in December 
1802 and November 1804; by the former, 179 houses 
and the cathedral were burned down: the latter con- 
sumed upwards of 200 houses, with the barracks and 
several granaries. The fortifications of the town 
have been demolished. The country round G. con- 
sists of low precipitous ridges of naked rock running 
In various directions, bare of vegetation, and varying 
in alt. from 100 to 310 ft. The rocks are all gneiss, 
and the ridges are separated from each other by val- 
leys abont 1 m: wide. The name of this town is 
evidently derived from the river upon which it 
stands. By Messenius, and the Swedish authors 
who have written in Latin, it is called Goteburgus; 
by the natives the name is pronounced Goteborg. 


ony, 7m. SE of Mullhausen. Pop. 1,800. 
GOTTESBERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, in 
the reg. and 46 m. SW of Breslau. Pop. in 1887, 
2,336. It has manufactories of worsted stockings 
and gloves. .A rich silver mine was opened in the 
neighbourhood of this town im the 14th cent., but 
it has long been exhausted. Coal and lead are 


wrought. 
GOTTESBUREN, a large village of Hesse-Cassel, 
18 m. N of Cassel, on the Holzape. Pop. 1,136. 
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GOTTERN (Grosses), a town of Prussian Sax-_| 
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GOTTESGAB, a mining-town of Bohemia, 
among the highest and bleakest of the mountains in 
the circle and 18 m. NNE of Elubogen. Pop. 1,222. 

GOTTINGEN, a principality in the south of 
Hanover; bounded by Brunswick and Grubenhagen 
on the N and E; by Prussian Saxony and Hesse- 
Cassel on the S; and by Prussian Westphalia on the 
W. It was constituted a province in 1816, and is 
now comprised in the landrostei of Hildesheini It 
includes several distinct tracts of country, viz., the 
quarter of Gottingen, Elbingeroda, Hohenstein, the 
bailiwicks of Plesse and Gleichen, with a small 
portion of the Eichsfeld ceded by Prussia. Its sn- 
perticial extent is 560 sq. m.; and its pop. in 1812 
was 96.593; in 1842, 113,000, chiefly Lutherans. 
The surface is extremely hilly,—the NE side inelnd- 
ing the Hartz and the adjoining mountains; the 
NW side rising into the Solling and Mooseberg. 
The Weser forms in’ part its W boundary, and it is 
watered by the Leine and its affluent the Rhume on 
the E. It is diligently cultivated, but is not very 
productive in corn. Flax, potatoes, colza, tobacco, 
and fruit, particularly cherries, are largely produced. 
It has extensive pasturages, with considerable forest- 
lands; and contains mines of silver, copper, lead, 
iron, alum, and salt. Its cap. has the same name. 
Its principal commercial town is Miinden-Nordheim; 
Dransfeld, Hardegsen, Moringen, and Uslar, are the 
next important towns, 

GOTTINGEN, a town of Hanover, cap. of the above 
prov., situated in a pleasant valley, on a canal 
branching from the Leine, called the New Leine, 
and at the foot of the Hainberg, 21 m. NE of Cassel, 
and 60 m. 8 of Hanover, in N lat. 51° 31’ 47", E 
long. 9° 56’ 45”, and at an alt. of 485 ft. above sea- 





level. The hills in the vicinity are mot very lofty, 
but towards the NE gradually rise into the monn- 


tainons region of the Harz; nor is the country 
round highly varied, though sufficiently so not to be 
monotonous. Its streets are wide and its situation 
is healthy. It consists of three sections, an old and 
a new town, and a suburb called the Masch. It was 
formerly fortified, but the ramparts have been 
lowered and are now planted with trees, and laid 
out in public walks. There are three squares; one 
of which forms the market-place, and has a fountain 
in the centre. There are four gates to the town, 

each named after the village nearest toit. G, is a 
place of antiquity, and was, some centuries ago, In- 
cluded in the list of Hanse towns. It has manufae-" 
tories of woollen and linen stuffs, coloured paper, 

musical and surgical instruments, iron and steel 
wares, starch, soap, biscuits, and tobacco pipes, and 
5 printing Caaklnhvetias and is famous for its pork 
sausages. The pop. in 1812 was 8,976; in 1829, 
9,895; in 1846, 10,664. It is the seat of the court- 
of-appeal for the principalities of G., Grnbenhagen, 
Hohnstein, the Harz, and Goslar; and of a gymnasium 
with 12 professors; but its chief title to notice arises: 
from its celebrated university founded by George Ue 
at the suggestion of his minister Munchausen, an 

opened in 1737 as a national institute for Hanover, 
Brunswick, and Nassau. The number of professors. 
is not fixed, but in general exceeds 40. Their sala-- 
ries vary from £80 to £350. Besides the regular. 
and daily lecturers, there are also professors who 
give lectures but receive no salary from govern-. 
ment; and for theology there are, in addition to the 
three chairs, a seminary for preachers, a pastoral in- 
stitute, and a divinity college. The original annual 
expense of this establishment was about 15,000 rix- 
dollars, or £2,500; it now amounts to six times: 

sum. The number of students was regularly on th 

increase from the end of the continental war mill 
1831; but. more than one-half of the whole numbe 
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GOTTO, an extensive country of Central Africa, 
of Hanover. The number of foreigners from states | to the 8 of the Niger, between Bambarra and Tim- 
not German was, however, small in comparison with | buctu. It was formerly divided into a number of 
those belonging to the other German states. In | petty states es upon Bambarra; but a chief 
1821, out of nearly 700 students, who were not na- | of the name of Mossee succeeded in uniting all these, 
tives of the kingdom, not 100 were from countries | and forming them into a general confederacy, with 
foreign to Germany; Swiss and Greeks were the most | which he carried on a successful war against Bam- 
numerous; next, Russiansand Englishmen. ‘There | barra, and since his time G. has continued an entire 
were upwards of 100 young men trom Prussia, not- | and independent kingdom. Its cap. is called Mos- 
withstanding the well-earned reputation of Berlin; | sidu. | , 
but only one solitary subject of Austria. In later} GOTTOLENGO, a commune and village of Lom- 
years the average number of students was about | bardy. in the deleg. and 17 m. SE of Brescia, on the 


were foreigners, that is, not natives of the kingdom 


1,400; but since the accession of King Ernest Au- | r. bank of the Seriolu-Gambara, Pop. 3,300. 


gustus, the attendance has greatly declined. The pro- 


GOTTORP, « castle of Denmark, pleasantly situ- 


portion of lawyers among the students is usually ex- | ated on an island im the river Sley, 2 m. NW of 


| 


travagantly large. ‘The reason of this is, that from 
the mode of internal arrangement common to all the 
German states, there is always an immense number 
of small public offices connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice, to which, trifling as the compe- 
tence they afford may be, numbers of young men 
look forward as the summit of their ambition. The 
lowest sum sufficient to carry a young man respec- 
tably through at G. is 300 rix-dollars-—not quite £50 
—yearly. ‘The history and administration of this 
university is fully sketched in the 4th and 20th 
numbers of the Quarterly Journal of Education. In 
1751 an academy of sciences was established in G., 
to which the scientific world is indebted for many 
valuable discoveries. It was reorgunized in 1770; and 
now consists of 3 classes, the mathematical, physical, 
aud historical. It is in some measure identified with 
the university, the same persons being yenerally 
members of both. .A museum was established in 
1773; and now contains a valuable cabinet of natural 
history and antiquities, with a collection of medals 
of every description. There are an astronomical and 
a magnetic observatory, and a celebrated Sprack col- 
legium, or juridical college. The fame of G. has been 
said to rest on the classics and physical sciences, but 
this university has also had emiment teachers in law 
and divinity; efforts have likewise been made to ren- 
der G. a medical school. <A clinical institute, a sur- 
gical and a lvying-in hospital, an anatomical theatre, 
a veterinary school, a botanic garden, and « chemai- 
cal library, exist here. The botanic garden is situ- 
ated partly within and partly without the walls, the 
two portions being joined together by a subterranean 
passage. The expense of living is said to be here 
somewhat greater than inthe Sof Germany. There 
are in G.anumberof private teachers; and the ditterent 
schoolsinthe town areon a very good footing. But the 
reat attaction of G. is its university library, founded 


y George IL, and now consisting of 330,000 printed | 


vols., besides 5,000 MSS. This library is well ar- 
ranged, and, unlike many others, its treasures are 
easily accessible. It has two catalogues, one alpha- 
betical, the other classed: both are in manuscript, and 
the latter is a compilation of immense labour and ex- 
tent. The king of Hanover is perpetual rector magnift- 
cus of the university; the vice-rector, or as he ts called, 
pro-rector, is chosen from among the professors every 
half-year. The curators are generally two ministers- 
of-state. There are in G. 5 Lutheran and 2 Cal- 
vinist churches, and a Catholic chapel. The Johanni 
and Jacobi churches are the largest. The town has 
twice been long in the possession of the French, viz., 
from 1757 to 1762, and from 1803 tv 1513. 

GOTTLAND. See GorHiann. : 

GOTTLEUBE, a village of Saxony, in the bail. 
and 8 m. S of Pirna, on a small river which falls into 
the Elbe at Pirna.. 

GOTTLIEBEN, a village of Switzerland, on the 
Rhine, where that river enters the lake of Constanz, 
now included in the cant. of Thurgau. Pop. 285. 





Sleswick. It gives name to an adjoining district, a 
duchy from whose dikes the Russian imperial family 
isdescended. Carl Peter, duke of G., became empe- 
ror of Russia in 1762. The empress Catherine LL, 
in the name of her son Paul, then a minor, in 1767 
resigned the G. portion of Sleswick. 

GOTTOY, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Pomerania, 6m. E of Luckeuwalde. Pop. 500. It 
has considerable tron-works. 

GOTTSCHALRK, a village of Prussia. in the reg. 
of Marienwerder, circle of Graudenz. Pop. 170. 

GOTTSCHE. a small town of Lower Carniola, on 
the Riese, 20 m. SSE of Laybach. Pop. 625. 

GOTTSCHEM., a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Frankfurt, circle of Friedeberg. Pop. 470. 

GOTTSGAB, a town of Bavaria, in Franconia, 
on the Nab. Here are considerable iron-fo 

GOTTSKA-SANDOE, an island in the Baltic, 
belonging to Sweden, in the laen of Wisby, and 30 
m. NNE of the tsland of Gottland, in N lat. 58° 91’. 

GOTTSW ALLE (Gross), a village of Prussia, in 
the reg. of Konigsberg, circle of Mohrungen. Pop. 
193. 

GOTTU, or Gorto IsLanps, a chain of five is- 
lands forming the western group of Japan. They are 
mountainous, but highly cultivated. The two largest 
are each nearly 25 m. in length. The SW point of 
the group lies in N lat. 32° 34° 60", E long. 231° 16. 
The names of the several islands are Osima, the 
largest; Fisagosima, Narusima, Nisisima, and Fi- 
yasisima. 

GOTZEN DORF, a small town of Lower Austria, 
6m. 5 of Aigen, on the Leitha. 

GOU AIS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Bray-sar-Seine, 5 m. $8 of 
Provins. Pop. 1,064. 

GOUAREC, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Cotes-du-Nord, 9 m. SE of Rostrenen, on the 1. 
bank of the Blavet. Pop. 506. 

GOUDA, or Ter-Gouw, « considerable town of 
Holland, in the prov. of 5S. Holland, on the r. bank of 
the Little Yssel, where that river receives the Gouw, 9 
in. NE of Rotterdam, in N lat. 50° 0 41°. Pop. in 
1840, 14,451. It has large manufactories of por- 
celain and tebacco-pipes, woollens, sail-cloth, and 
cordage, and is well-known as a market for cheese. 
It has also a commodious port on the Yssel, and a 


brisk trade, its situation being central for communi- 


eation between Holland, Zealand, and Belgium. 


Without being regularly fortitied, G. is surrounded 


with ditches of great depth and width; and can, by 
means of its sluices, lay the whole surrounding coun- 
try under water in a few hours. The Janskerk, or 
ehurch of St. John the Baptist, is one of the hand- 


}somest and largest in the country, has a fine organ, 


and is particularly celebrated for its painted windows. 
The great market-place is of a triangular form, with. 


" 


a handsome town-house, built in 1449, in the centre. 


—The district of G. is full of lakes and fens, and has’ 
but indifferent pasture-land. Its E section is low, 
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unfertile, and almost uninhabited. Out of a total 
area of 6,046 bunders (each equal to 2-47 of an Eng- 
lish acre), this cant. contains 4,508 of pasture and 
hay land; 984 of canals and navigable waters; 259 
of woods; 256 of gardens and orchards; 55 of reeds 
and rush land; and only 22 returned as arable. 





the co. of Argyle, on a stream of the same name, an 
afiiuent of the Wolondilly, 110 m. SSW of Sydney. 
|G. plains consist of open downs extending 20 m. 5 
| from the township. with a breadth of 10 m. 
| GOULBURN ISLANDS, two islands, each about 
| 20 m. in circum, 50 m, ESE of Coburg peninsula, 
on the N coast of Australia. They are separated by 


tt 
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GOUDARGUES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Gard, cant. of Pont-Saint-Esprit. Pop. 1,115. 
GOUDELLS, acommune of France, in the dep. of 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Plouagat. Pop. 2,507. 
_ GOUDERAK, a village of Hoiland, in the prev. 
of S. Holland, 5m. 5 of Gouda. Pop. 1,100. 
GOUDESBERG, a town of Hesse-Cassel, 11 m. 
S of Cassel. 


astrait about 3m. wide, which is intersected by the 
purallel of 11° 32° 5. | 

GOULBURN RANGE. a rocky ridge of hills in 
5. Australia, to the S of the Lachlan river, inter- 
sected by the parallel of 33° 30'S, and the meridian 
of 146° 20° BK, 

GOULD, an island in Rockingham bay, on the 


GOUDET, a commune of France, caut. of Le NE coast of Australia, It attains an alt. of nearly 


Monastier. Pop. 415. 


GOUDHURST, a parish of Kent. 13 m. 8 of | 


Maidstone. Area 9,820 acres. Pop. in 1651, 2,758; 
in 1841, 2,711. 


GOUDON, a village of France, in the dep. of Lot, | 
Pop. | of Louth, 


cant. and 1 m. NE of La Bastide-Fortuniere. 
441), 


| 1,400 ft. 


GOULDIF, a village in the co. of Forfar, p. of 
Monikie, on the road irom Dundee to Brechin. Pop, 
240). 

GOULDSLY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 64 m. SW 
Area 144 acres. Pop. 547. 
GOULEVITCHE, a village of Russia, in the gov, 


GOUEGO, a village of Whidah, in W. Africa, 10 | of Volhynia, 27 m. E of Kovel, on the 1, bank of the 


m. WSW of Sabi. 

GOUENO (Satsr), a commune of France, m the 
dep.. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Colince. Pup. 
1,361. 

GOUET, or Goer, a river of France, in the dep. 
of Cotes-ln-Nord, rising near Quintin, and flowing 
ee = Channel, after a course of 20 m. from SW 
to 


Finistere, caut. of Pleyben, 5 m. ESE of Chateaulin. 
Pop. 1,561. 

GOUEZNOU, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Finistere, 4 m. N of Grest. Pop. 1.425. 





Jy a 
GOUEZEC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


Storkhod. 

GOULFARD, a harbour of France, in the. dep. 
of Morbihan, near the SW extremity of the island 
of Belleisle. It is capable of admitting 50 gun 


| ships at high water; but the entrance is dangerous 
_on account of rocks. 


GOULLES, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Correze, in the Limousin, 28 m. SE of Talle, 
Pop. 1,598. | 

GOULT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Vaucluse. cant. of Gordes. Pop. 1,521. - 

GOULVEN (Axse pr), a small haven of France, 
on the coast of Finistere, nearly due 5 from Ply- 


GOUFFRE (Riviere ov), a considerable river of | mouth, to the W of St.-Pol-de-Leon. 


Lower Canada, which flows from some !akes in the | 


GOUMEL, a village of Senegambia, in the Foulah 


second range of mountains to the N of the St. Law- | territory, on the White river, 135 m. NW of Galam. 


rence, and falls into that river, in St. Paul’s bay. 

GOUGANE-BARRA, a lake 6m. WSW of Inche- 
geelagh, in the SW corner of the district of Mus- 
kerry, and on the W border of co. Cork. It forms 
the reputed though not the real souree of the river 
Lee, measures about 1m. in length, and a 4m. in 
breadth, and lies in the bottom of a narrow, deep, 
and precipitous basin, whose sides all round, with 
the exception of the gorge by which the rivulet 
egresses, are formed by the rough, rocky, mural de- 
clivities of the mountains Dereen, Maolagh, Nada- 
nuillar, and Faoultena-Gougane. Its scenery is 
peculiarly wild and impressive. 

GOUGH'S ISLAND. See Dreco ALvarez. 

GOUGICHIN, a continuation of Lake Simeoe in 

Upper Canada, N of the Narrows. It is about 12m. 
long, and from 3 to 5m. broad. The Severn river 
issues from its N extremity, and flows into Lake 
Huron. 
_ GOUHEWANS, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Haute-Saone, cant. of Villers-Sexel, 5 
m. 5 of Lure. Pop. 475. There are large salt- 
works and. collieries here. 

GOUTS, a small town of France, on the Loir, 6 
m. W of La-Fleche. 

GOUKIER, a town of Chinese Tartary, in E long. 
117° 51, N lat. 44° 50%. 

GOULAINE (Basse and Havts), two villages 
of France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. of 
Vertou. The former is 4 m., the latter 6 m. E of 
Nantes. Pop. of Basse G., 1,218; of Haute G.. 1,489. 

_GOULBOURN, a township in Dalhousie district, 
in Upper Canada, to the SW of Nepean, and NW of 
Marlborough. Pop. in 1542, 2,606. The v. of Rich- 
mond is situated in its E corner. 

GUULBURN, a township of New 5. Wales, in 


es ore 








GOUNA, a-lake on the mutual border of co, 
Longford, and co. Cavan. It commences 3 m. NW 
of Granard, extends 24m. NNW, and, after making 


a sudden deflection, extends 24m. ENE. It is re- 


garded as the source of the river Erne; and, while 
less known than most of the other lakes of Leinster, 
excels them all in beauty. The surface elevation of 
the lake above sea-level 18,214 ft. 

GOUNONG. See Guyone. 

GOUPILLIERES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Eure, cant. of Beaumont-le-Roger, 8m. ENE 
of Bernay. Pop. 1,508. 

GOUR. See Gaver. 


GOURAY (Le), 2 commune of France, in the: 


dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Collinee. Pop. 2,801. 

GOURDAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Hanute-Garonne, cant. of Saint-Bertrand. Pop. 1,117. 

GOURDON, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of Lot—The 
arrond, comprises the 9 cants. of Saint-Germain, G. 
Gramat, La Bastide, Martel, Payrac, Salviac, Soul- 
liae, and Vayras.. Area 144,153 hect. Pop. in L541, 


80,944.—The cant. comprises 8com. Pop. 11,891.— 
The town is situated on the r. bank of the Bleu, 20° 


m. N of Cahors. nr 
_GOURDON, a fishing-village of Kincardineshire, 
2m. 5 of Bervie. Pop. 390. ' 
GOURGE,, a town of France, in the dep. of Deux- 
Sevres, 6m. NE of Parthenay. Pop. 1250. © ~ 
GOURIN, a commune and town of Frauce, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, 26 m. WNW of Poutivy. Pop. 
3,719; of cant., 11,451. ‘Aas = ee 
GOURNAY-SUR-ARONDE, a commune of 















France, in the dep. of Oise, cant. of pean t 7a. A : 





1,030, \. Ea mej es, 
 GUURNAY-EN-BRAY, a town of France, trthey | 
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dep. of Seine-Inferieure, on the small river Epte, 24 
m. E of Rouen. Pop. 3,210in 1841; of cant., 10,625. 
= GOURNAY-SUR-MARNE, a village 11 m. E of 
aris. 
GOURNIES, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Gard, com. of Saint-Martin-de-Valgalques. Pop. 1,500. 
GOUROCK, a small town in the co, of Renfrew, 
pleasantly situated on the bay of Gourock, in the 
frith of Clyde, 8 m. WNW of Greenock, Pop. in 
1841, 2,448. The village is greatly resorted to im 
the summer-season for sea-bathing. 
GOURVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Charente, 15m. NNW of Angouleme. Pop. 1,179. 
GOUS, a river of Russia, rising in the gov. and 


district of Viadimir. and flowing into a lake 18m. NW | 


of Kasimov, after a course of 60 m. from N to 5. 
(GOUSINTT (Care), a headland on the W coast 
of Nova-Zembla, in N lat. 72° 5’. , 
GOUSINOE, a salt lake of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, to the NNW of Selinginsk. It is 
21 m. in length from NE to SW, and discharges its 
waters into the Selenga. 


GOUSSAINVILLEF., a town of France, in the dep. | 


of Seine-et-Oise, 4m. ESE of Pontoise. Pop. 850. 
GOUSSAUD (Satyr), a commane of France, in 
the dep. of Creuse, cant. of Benevent. Pop. 1,026. 


GOUVEA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of | 


Beira, comarca and 21 m, W of Guarda, at the foot 
of the Serra-de-Estrella. Pop. 1,700. 
_GOUVERNEUR, a township in St. Lawrence co., 
in the state of New York, 181 m. NW of Albany. 
Pop. 2,538. 

OUY-SAINT-ANDRE’, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Campagna-les- 
Hesdin. Pop. 1,084. 

GOUY-LEZ-PIETON, a commune of Belgium, 
in the dep. of Hainanlt, 8 m..NW of Charieroi, on 
the Pieton. Pop. 2,586. 

~GOUZANCOURT, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Nord, cant. of Marcoing, 24 m. 5 of Dousy. 
Pop. 2,202. 

GOUZA, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. 
of Sivas, between Amasia and Samsun, famous for 
its mineral baths, and presenting also some ruins of 
considerable magnificence. 

GOVAN. a parish principally in Lanarkshire, witha 
small part in Renfrewshire, stretching along the Clyde. 
Area 10 sq.m. Pop. m 1831, 5,677; in 1841, 7,810. 
The village of G. on the S bank of the Clyde is 2} 
m. WNW of Glasgow. Pop. in 1836, 2,122. There 
are extensive iron-works and collieries in this p. 

GOVERNADOR, a river of W. Florida, which 
runs into Pensacola bay, in N lat. 30° 59’. 

GOVERNADOR (Itua-po), an island of Brazil, 
in the bay of Rio-de-Janciro. It is 2m. long, and I 


m. broad. 

GOVERNADORA, an island of the Pacific, on 
the S coast of the dep. of Ystmo, in New Grenada, 
45 m. SSW of Santiago. 

GOVERNOLO, a small town of Austrian Italy, 
on the Mincio, 10m. SE of Mantua. [mn 1796 the 
Austrians were defeated here by the French, after 
an obstinate action. 

GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, an island in the har- 
bour of New York, 3,200 ft. S of the Battery. It 


has an area of 70 acres: and is very strongly fortified. | 


GOVONE, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
prov. and 7m. NNE of Alba. Pop. 2,510. 
GOWARCZOW, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 
Sandomir, 10 m. SSE of Opoczno. 
GOWER (Porst), a cape on the W coast of N. 
America, in NW lat. 49° 23’. 


| kenny, 64 m. NNE of Thomastown. 


and by Dampier St. George's bay. Good water, fire- 
wood, and spars can be easily procured here. 

GOWER’S ISLAND, an island in the Eastern 
seas, in § lat. 7° 56%, so called by Carteret, who 
passed it in August 1767. M. Surville calls it Innt- 
tendue. It is 8 m. in length from E to W, of a sin- 
gular figure resembling an arrow, ard is low and 
covered with wood. 

GOWHATTI, a town of Lower Assam, of which 
it is the cap., in N lat. 26° 19, E long. 91°18". The 


| surrounding district occupies an extent of hilly cown- 


try on both banks of the Brahmaputra river, and the 


| hills on each side form a spacious amphitheatre, 
| which has been equally well fortified by nature and 


by art. In the 17th cent., this place was considered 
as the W frontier of Assam, all the country on this 
side being included in Paige and therefore pro- 
perly belonging to Bengal. G. was taken by the 
Mogul troops of Aurangzcbe in 1663, and retained 
by them for several months. 

GOWRAN, a parish and market-town im co, Kil- 
Area of p., 
6,547 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,752; in 1541, 9 984,— 
The town is 2% m. W by N of Goresbridge. Pop. in 
1841, 1,169. 

GOWRIE, a district of Perthshire. comprehending 
the level and fertile lands on the N bank of the Tay, 
betwixt Dundee and Perth; and extending N as far 
as Blairgowrie. 

GOWRITZ. See Gacritz. 

GOXHILL, a parish of Lincolnshire, 5 m. E of 
Barton-on-Humber. Area 5,800 acres. Pop. 522. 
—Alsoa parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 11m. ENE 
of Beverley. Area 880 acres. Pop. 64. 
GOYANES, « small town of Spain, on the coast 
of Galicia, 30 m. SW of Santiago. 

GOYANINHA. See Gormsinna. 

GOYANNA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Per- 
nambueo, on a river of the same name, 35 m, NW 
of Olinda, and 12 m. from the coast, in a highly fer- 
tile district. It has a pop. of about 12,000. It con- 
tains a Latin school, 2 primary schools, an hospital, a 
Carmelite convent, and 5 churches.—The river G., 
formed by the union of the waters of the Cambaribe- 
Mirim and Tracunhaem, flows E into the Atlantic, 
ina course of about 15 m. 

GOYAVE, a town on the W coast of the island 
of Grenada, in the W. Indies.—Also a settlement in 
the island of Guadaloupe, in a bay to which it gives 
name, on the E coast of that island, at the embou- 
chure of a small stream called the Petite-Govave. 
GOY AZ, a central provinee of Brazil, between the 
parallels of 6° and 20° S; bounded on the N by the 
»rovs. of Para, Maranhao, and Piauhy; on the E by 
iauhy, Bahia, and Minas-Gerres; on the 8 by Sau 
Paulo: and on the W by Matto-Grosso. Its N ex- 
tremity is at the confluence of the Tocantins and 
the Araguaya: its 8, at the junction of the Parana 
and Rio-Pardo. Measured between these two points 
it is nearly 900 geog. m. in length. Its greatest 
breadth occurs nearly under the parallel of 12° 8, 
where it measures 3(}0 m. Its average breadth may 
be taken at 200m. Its area is estimated by Schwtier 
at 278,034 sq.m. Its surface is mountainous, but 
not elevated. The most remarkable chain is the 
Serra-dos-Vertentes, which separates the basins of 
the ‘Tocantins and San Francisco from that of the 
Parana. It crosses the § part of the prov., striking 
off from the Sierra-Araras. in the Pyreneos ridge, 
nearly under the parallel of 16°, and assuming the 
name of Sierra-Eécalvada towards the centre of the 
prov., and that of Sierra-Martha towards the SW. 
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GOWER’S HARBOUR, a bay on the SW coast 
of New Ireland, in 8 lat. 4° 50’, 5 m. N of Cape St. 
George, by Mons. Bougainville called Praslin bay, 
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its extreme S source to its junction with the Tocan- 
tins, forms the W Woundary of the prov. The river 
Tocantins, with its innumerable branches, pervades 
the central part of the prov. from the N side of the Si- 
erra Escalavada, to its extreme N limit; while the Pa- 
ranaiba, the Curnmba, and other large head-streams 
of the Parana. water the S part of the prov. The i 
frontier is 2 continuation of mountain-ridges bearing 
successively, in their progress from N toS, the names of 
Sierra-Covoados, Mangabeiras, Sierra-Duro, Sierra- 
'Tabatinga, Sierra-Araras, Sierra-Cristaes, and Sierra- 
Mata-Gorda. The Rio-Grande or Para defines the 
S limits of the prov. Cazal states that this part of 
Brazil is fertile “only where there are woods, with 
which,” he adds, “it does not abound.” Some tall 
virgin forests are seen upon the banks of its rivers; 
but the greater part of the prov. is covered with low 
stunted shrubbery provincially designated catiagas and 
carasquenos. It is, with the exception of the terri- 
tory of Solimoens, the most thinly peopled part of | 
Brazil, having been the latest explored and settled. 
In 1804 it contained 40,000 persons; it is now 
supposed to contain 70,000, Several fierce native 
tribes exist within its limits, whose hostile excur- 
sions are severely felt. Almost all the provoacoes 
or inhabited places in this prov. owe their foundation 
to gold-hunters; the gold-mines in this quarter hay- 
ing been at one period very productive. It has little 
commerce except in cattle and cotton. The highest 
phase of society is here represented by the vaquetros 
or cattle proprietors, whose moral condition is repre- 
sented by St. Hilaire as even below that of the ab- 
original Indians. It was created a prov. in 1748. 
In 1809, it was divided into the two comareas of G. 
and Sio-Jofio-das-Duas- Barras. 
divided into the 4 comarcas of G., Cavalcante, Palma, 
and Santa-Cruz: and it is now divided into &, viz. 
Arravas, Carolina, Cavalcante, Flores, G., Palma, 
Porto-Imperial, and Santa-Cruz. It has a legislative 
assembly of 20 members; and sends 2 depnties and 
a senator to the imperial legislative assembly.—lIts 
cap., of the same name, is situated on the river Ver- 
melho, in N lat. 16" 20°", and has a pop. of about 
6,000, 

GOYTACAZES, or Gorracazes, a chain of moun- 
tains in Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janciro. It is 
a portion of the Serra-do-Mar, and extends from the 
sources of the Irube to the r. bank of the Parahiha, a 
distance of about 45m. It takes its name from an 
ancient Indian tribe. 

GOZ, or Gozex, a small seaport of Maroceo, not 
far from Mogodor. 
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Hainault, 10 m. SW of Charleroi. Pop. 1,046. 
GOZZANO, a town of Piedmont, on the Gogna, 
22 m. NNW of Novara, near the r. bank of the Gogna. | 
GOZZO, a small island in the Mediterranean, 45 
m. NW of Malta. It is 9 m. in length from ESE to 
WHW: and 44 m. in its greatest breadth. It is 
rocky, bnt fertile and 
is only 27 sq. m., while the number of inhabitants on 
Ist March 1842 was 14,389, or 533 to a sq.m. It 
contains the fort of G., the town of St. Borgo, and 6 
villages. It has a more pleasant aspect than Malta, 
having a number of springs, and a considerable 
amount of plantations. It has a deep fawn-coloured 
' soil, generally of caleareons marl; produces cot- 
_ ton and sugar; and sends corn, vegetables, and fish 
to Malta. In 1883 its surface was under cultivation 
as follows: 3,139 acres in cotton: 2.890 meschiato: 
9916 forage; 1,638 garden vegetables; 1,518 beans 
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i} and pulse: 786 pasture; 542 wheat; 9 sesamum. 
| The produce of cotton im that vear was 1,449,375 Ibs. ; 
' of meschiato, 43,607 bushels: of wheat, 6,559 bush, 
\, The Fungus Melitensis, well-known in the medical 
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| Somerset; on the S by Somerset and by Uitenhage; 


of the country from SW to NE, and forming the 


In 1553 it was } 


| and 701,399 sheep and goats.—The cap., which gives 


GOZE'E, a commune of Belginm, in the dep. of | 


tr its superficial extent | 


its extreme breadth of 5,083 ft., and the length of the 
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world, grows on a rock close to the island. See 
MALTa. 

GOZZO, or Garpa-Nisa, an island 36m. WSW 
of the 5 point of the island of Candia, inhabited hy 
a few Greeks. It is 6 m. long, and 3m. broad. This 
is the ancient Clavda, which St. Paul sailed past on 
his way to Rome.—A little to the NW is Pulo- 
Gozzo, or Anti-Gozzo, a very small islet, in N Jat. 
o4° 56° 15”. 

GRAAF-REINET, a district in the E prov. of the 
Cape of Good Hope; under the old administrative 
division of the colony, extending from Stellenbosch 
and Drakenstein to Kafir-land, about 250 m. in 
length, and 160 m. in breadth, and contaiming a sur- 
face of 40,000 sq. m. See article Care or Goon 
Hore. It is now bounded on the N by the Bush- 
man territory, from which on the NE the Nu-Gariep 
forms the dividing line; on the EB by the district of 








and on the W by the district of Beanfort. Its area 
is estimated at 22.000) sq. m.: and its pop. in 1835 
was 14.988, of whom 7,551 were whites. The 
Sneeuwhergen, or Snow mountains, form its most 
important physical feature, intersecting the 5 part 
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watershed between the head-streams of the Camtoos, 
the Sunday river, and the Great Fish river, all flow- 
ing to the S; and the Oortoegs-Poort river, the Ze- 
koe, and the Bruk river, all flowing N_to the Gariep. 
The aspect of this elevated region is bleak, rugged, 
and bare of wood: but it is well-watered, and rich in 
pasturage. It consists of a sort of platean or table- 
land, rising abruptly from the plains of the Cam- 
deboo and the Karroo, in immense buttresses of 
naked rock, the strata of which are so perfectly hori- 
zontal, and so regularly squared at the angles, that, 
but for their vast height and magnitude, they miglit 
be taken for lines of masonry. The uppermost strata 
are sandstone; the bases,schistus. There is no timber, 
and scarcely a thicket of brushwood, throughout the 
whole of the Sneenwberg.—The district of G. is al- 
most entirely a grazing district. The agricultural 
produce of the district, in 1838, was as follows: 4,980 
muids of wheat; 1.598 of barley; 85 of onts; 152 
leag. of wine; and 62 leag. of brandy. The live 
stock consisted of 8,191 horses: 44,753 horned cattle; 


name to the district, is situated at the S$ base of the 
Sneeuwbergen, on a canal led from the Sunday river, 
390 m. ENE from Cape Town, in § lat. 82° 11. E 
long, 24° 57°, at an alt. of 1.280 ft. above sea-level. 
It has a pop. of about 1,500 coloured persons, Hot- 
tentots, emancipated slaves, and Kafirs. The Enro- 
pean residents do not much exceed 100. | 
GRAAVELAND, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of N. Holland, 4m. S by W of Naarden. 
GRABEN, a town of Baden, in the Middle Rhine 
circle, 10 m. NE of Carlsruhe. Pop. 1.590.—Also 
the name given to a lake-like expansion of the 
Danube, between the towns of Milanovacz in Servia 
and Swinitza in the Banat. The river here attains 


expansion is 7m. It is 6 ft. in average depth, with 
a bottom of rock and sand. *> 
GRABENSTETTEN, a village of Wurtemberg, 
in the bail. and 10 m. SSE of, Niirtingen, situated 
among the Suabian Alps. Pop. 800. 
GRABER, or Graners, a small town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Leitmeritz, 6 m. WNW of Leypa. 
Pop. 500. | 
GRABOVARA, a town of Russia, in the Don 
Cossack territory, 46 m. SW of Slavenosersk, on The {| 


GRABOW, a town of Mecklenburg-Scliwerin 
the 1. bank of the Elde, and on the railway ber 
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1691, and confirmed to them by the peace of Carlo- 


ladies’ boarding-school, an academy, a minister's 
structed in the form of a spacious open square, whose 


‘sew, and make : 
ployed in various departments of artisanship; and 


sterile, producing onl 
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Hamburg and Berlin. Pop. 3,651—Also a small 


river of Pomerania, which falls into the Wipper at 
Rugenwert.—Also a small town of Poland, 10m. NW 
of Lublin.—Also a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Posen, on the Prosna, 89 m. SE of Posen. Pop. in 
1837, 1,387. 

GRABOWICE, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 


Sandomir, 16 m. S of Chelm.—Also a town of | 


Poland, 25 m. S by E of Radom, in the gov. of Lub- 
lin. Pop.. 1,799. . 

GRABS, a parish and village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Saint-Gall, near the 1. bank of the 
Rhine. Pop. 3,011. 

GRABUSA, a small island of Turkey, in the 
Mediterranean, about 5 m. from the NW point of 
Candia, in N lat. 35° 35’. The Venetians built a 
fortress on it, which was delivered up to the Turks in 


witz. It has a permanent garrison, and in the vici- 
nity is a good harbour. 

__GRABUSA SALVADICA, a small island in the 
neighbourhood of the above. 

GRACAY, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Cher, 14 m. WNW of Issoudun. Pop. of 
eant. 6,620 in 1841; of town, 3.075. 

GRACE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Uzel, 4 m, NNW of Lou- 
deac. Pop. 1,480. 

GRACEHILL, a Moravian village in the p. of 
Ahoghill, co. Antrim, on the river Maine, 2 m. W 
by N of Ballymena, and 20 m. N by W of Belfast. 
The settlement or colony originated in 1746. The 
y. has attached to it an area of about 200 acres; and 
contains, in addition to private buildings, an inn, a 
shop, a single woman’s house, a widow’s house, a 


house, a warden’s house, and a chapel. It is con- 


centre is Sobel tates The female inhabitants spin, 
ace and muslin; the males are em- 


each family has jand for feeding a cow and raising 
potatoes. The ecclesiastical government and dis- 
cipline are Moravian; and the police are a small 
number of experienced men, under the superinten- 
dence of the ministers and elders. The v. is some- 


times called Ballykennedy, in consequence of stand- | 


ing in the townland of that name; and it is con- 
nected by a bridge of 4 arches across the Maine, 
with the v. of Galgorm. Pop. in 1831, 326; im 
1841, 297. } a 

GRACE-MONTEGNEE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Liege, 1 m. NE of Hollogne-aux- 
Pierres. Pop. 3.664, 

GRACE POINT, the NE cape of Latouche’s 
island, at the entrance of Prince William’s sound, in 
N lat. 60° 6’. 

GRACES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Guingamp. Pop. 1,240. 

GRACH, a village of the Prussian prov. of the 
Rhine, on the r. bank of the Moselle, 3 m. NW of 
Berncastel. Pop. 1,800. The environs produce 
good wine. ‘ ba oe 
- GRACHACS, a small town of Croatia, in the 
military frontier, prov. of Carlstadt. 

GRACIAS-A-DIOS, or Crupap-pe-GRactas, a 
city of Guatimala, situated on a river which commn- 


-nicates with the bay of Honduras, 140 m. E of Gua- 
“timala. It is in a state of great decay.—Also a point 


of land on the Mosquito coast, in N lat. 14° 59’, W 
long. 83° 11’. The soil in the neighbourhood is 
coarse and a few 
hes of cassava. ere is, however, an excellent 

ur here, with from 3gto 5 fath. water and good 
holding ground, which is visited by vessels employed 
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in collecting turtle and tortoise shell—Also a ae 
on the E coast of Patagonia, in'‘S lat. 52° 43° 10", 


long. 70° 30° 25”. 


GRACIOSA, one of the Azores islands, lying 24 
m. N of St. George; in N lat. 39° 5‘, W long. 28° 4’. 
It is only 20 m. in circamf., but is the most fertile of 
all the Azores, and has about 8,000 inhabitants, dis- 
tributed in 2 towns and 2 villages. It has no wood; 
but its volcanic soil produces barley, wheat, maize, 
wine, fruits, and vegetables. Cattle are reared in 
considerable numbers upon this island. The chief 
town is Santa Cruz on the NE side.—Also one of 
the Canary group, near the N extremity of the 
island of Lancerota, in N lat, 29° 16’. It is a bare 
volcanic rock. 

GRADACCIO, a mountain of Corsica, the highest 
in the island, from which the Golo and other rivers 
have their rise. It is the Gradacius of the ancients. 

GRADACCHATY, a town of Bosnia, 42 m. NW 
of Zvornik. Pop. 5,000? 

GRADARA, a town of the Papal states, in the 
deleg. of Urbin-et-Pesaro, 7m. WNW of Pesaro. 

GRADE, a parish of Cornwall, 9 m. SSE of Hel- 
ston. Area 2,420 acres. Pop. 333. 

GRADES, a village of Austria, in the gov. of 
Laybach, 27 m. NNW of Klagenfurt, on the r. bank 
of the Metnitz, Pop, 271. 

GRADIGNAN, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Gironde, 4 m. SW of Bordeaux. Pop. 1,630, 

GRADISK, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 86 
m. WSW of Poltava. Pop. 800. | 

GRADISKA (ALT), a town of Austria, in the 
Hungarian military confines, at the confluence of the 
Struga and the Save, 38 m. W of Brod. Pop. 2,248. 
At a little distance from this place is Us G. or New 
G., the head-quarters of the Gradiskaner or Eighth 
regiment. It stands within 1 m. of the border-line 
of the frontier-counties, and marches with that por- 
tion of Hungarian Croatia which lies to the E of the 
military district of Bellovar. Its situation is pic- 
It is 9m. NE of Berbir. Pop. 1,600.— 
The GRADISKAUER REGIMENT, as it is called, has an 


area of 30-4 German sq. m., with a pop. in 1837 of 


60,352. It is bounded on the N by the com. of We- 
rovitz and Posega; on the E by the regiment district 
of Brod; on the 5 by the Save, which separates it 
from Bosnia; and on the W by Croatia. It is 
watered by the Biela, Szuboeza, Mali-Satrug, Ter- 
nava, Czerneez, and Orlyava. | 

GRADISKA, or Berere, a strong fortress of 
Turkey, in Lower Bosnia, at the junction of the 
Virbas with the Save, 22 m. NE of Banjaluka, oppo- 
site Old Gradiska. This fort was erected by French 
engineers in 1774, and taken by Marshal Laudohn 
in 1789. 

GRADISKA, a small but strongly fortified town 
of Austrian Friuli, 5 m. SW of Goritz. on the r. bank 
of the Isonzo, in N lat. 45° 534". Pop. 805.—The 
district of G. is a part of the Contea Principesca. 
See GORITZA. } 

GRADISTA, a town of Albania, in the sanjak 
and 12 m. NE of Valona. 

GRADISZTE, a town of European Turkey, in 
Servia, 833 m. ENE of Semindria, on the r. bank of 
the Danube. 

GRADITZ, a village of Prussian Silesia, 5 m. SE 
of Schweidnitz, on the r. bank of the Peil. Pop. 900. 

GRADIZSK, a town of Russia, on the Dnieper, 
70 m. W by 5 of Poltava. 

GRADLITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the cirele 


and 16m. N of Koniggratz. Pop. 834. Near this 


are the baths of Kukus. 


GRADO, a small island at the month of the Na-” 
tisa, in the gulf of Venice, on the coast of Frinh, 6_ 


* 
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m. $ of Aquileja, in N lat. 45° 39°65". Pov. 
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GRAFTON (Care), a cape on the NE coast of 
- Australia, in S lat. 16° 51°. 
of the Papal states. in the| GRAFTON, a county in the NW of New Hamp- 
shire, U. S., skirted by Connecticut river on the W. 
Area 1,740 sq. m. Pop. 42,31L. The cap. is Ha- 
verhill.—Also a township im the same co., 55 m. NW 
of Concord. Pop. 1,201.—Also a township in Wind- 
ham co., in Vermont. 109 m. 5 of Montpelier. Pop. 
1,526.—Also a township in Worcester co., in Massa- 
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Also a town of Spain, in the prov. and 16m. WNW 
of Oviedo. Pop. 1,000. 

GRADOLI, a town : 
aeleg. and 22 m. NW of Viterbo, on the NW shore 
of Lake Bolsena. | 

GRADRARA, a town of the Papal states, near 
the coast of the Adriatic, 7m. WNW of Pesaro. 

GRAEDER-FIORD, a bay of W. Greenland, in 
WN lat. 65° 40°. 
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GRAEG, or Grate, a hamlet in the p. of Bassaleg, 
in Monmouthshire, 3m. W by N of Newport. Pop. 


589. _ a = Lo * 
GRAEMSAY, one of the Orkney islands, lying 1m | 


Hoy sound, opposite Stromness, about 14 m. in length, 
and 1m. in breadth. It is generally level, and pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of grain. A few sheep 
are also pastured in the hilly districts, Pop. im 1801, 
179; in 1831, 225; in 1841, 214. Two light-houses 
have been erected on this island. The highest light 
is in N lat. 58°56’ 09”, W long. 3° 16° 33” towards 
the W entrance of the sound. ‘The lower light bears 
SE 4 E from the higher. 

G NA, a town of Spain, in the prev. of Anda- 
lusia, 33 m. ENE of Grenada. 

GRAZSOE, an island of Sweden, in the gulf of 
Bothnia, in N lat. 60° 25’, E long. 18° 20°. It is 20 
m. in length, by 3 m. in average breadth: and ts 
separated from the coast of the herad of Frosaker 
by a marrow channel. 

GRAFENAU, a town of Lower Bavaria, 22 m. 
NNW of Passau, on an affluent of the [lz Pop. 


700. 

GRAFENBERG, a small town of Bavaria, in 
Upper Franeonia, 24 m. SSE of Bamberg. Pop. 
1,000.—Also a town of Lower Anstria, 5 m. SW of 
Schrattenthal. 


GRAFERDORF, 2 town of Lower Austria, on | 


the Bielach, 4 m. 5 of Saint-Polten, 
GRAFENDORF (Grogs), a village of Prusaian 


Saxony, in the bishopric of Merseburg, bail. of Lauch- | 
| 14 m. SE of Naples. 


stadt. Pop. 520. 


GRAFENHAINCHEN, a town of Prussian Sax- 


ony, 11 m. SE of Dessau. Pop. 2,670. 
GRAFENHAUSEN, a village of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, on the Centbach. 
Pop. 698. 
GRAFENORT, a village of Silesia, in the eo. of 
Glatz, circle of Habelschwert. Pop. 1,100. 
GRAFENRODE, a village in the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg, 12 m. 55E of Gorna. Pop. 700. 


GRAFENSCHLAG, a town of Lower Austria, in 


the circle of Krems. Pop. 410. 

GRAFENSTEIN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Westphalia, reg. of Arnsberg. Pop. 800. 

GRAFENTHAL, a town of Saxe-Meiningen, in 
the principality of Altenburg, on the Zopte, 7 m. 5 
of Saalield. Pop. 1,400. - 

GRAFENTONNA, a town of Saxe-Gotha, near 
the Unstrut, 8m. N of Gotha. Pop. 1,480. 

GRAFEN WORTH, a town of Lower Austria, in 
the cirele of Korneuburg, on the Miihlbache. Pop. 
S77. 

GRAFERATH, a town of Prussian Westphalia, 
20 m. NE of Dusseldorf, in the circle of Solingen. 
Pop. 3,795. It has active cotton-weaving factories. 

GRAFFHAM, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 4 m. 
ENE of Kimbolton. Area 2,380 acres. Pop. m 
1831, 281; im 1841, 307.—Also a p. in Sussex, 42 m. 
SE of Midhurst. Area 1,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
872; in 1841, 390. 

GRAFFIGNANA, a village of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the district and 2 m. W of Borghetto, on 
the r. bank of the Lambro. Pop. 1,320. 

GRAFING, a town of Bavaria, in the circle and 
24m. 5 of Ebersberg. Pop. 496. 
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chusetts, 36m. SW by W of Boston. 
Also a township in Reusselaer co., in New York, 20 
m. NE of Albany. 
in Loraine eo., in Ohio, 118 'm. NE of Columbus. 
| Pop. 713.—Also a village of, Upper Canada, in the 
township of Haldimand, 3 m. FE. of Coburg. Pop. 200. 










lands, in the Eastern seas, in N lat. 21° 44 
about 4 leagues long from N to 8; and 14 league 
| bread, 
pier, it is well cultivated, and is very populous, the in- 
habitants living on the sides and tops of rocky hills, 
and on such steep precipiees that the only approach 
to their habitations—which are placed on the rock 
one above another in stories—is by means of a 






talaria and Sicily, in 1831; but has sinee disappeared, 
leaving a shoal about 3 m. in extent from SSE to 


| cap. of the district of Albany, and the second in im- 


|are Fingoes and Hottentots. 





sham, the first English officer who led.a military party 


low surrounded by high green hills of schistus and, 
sandstone formation, on which are traceable to a great 


tre, which connect it with the surroundi 
These hills possess no beauty of form; but con 


| vicinity is good, but the » 




















































Pop. 2.943.— 


Pop. 2,009.—Also a township 


GRAFTON, the most northerly of the Bashi is- 
it is 


Its surface is hilly; but, according to Dam- 


wooden ladder, which is drawn up to secure them- 
selves against any sudden assault. 

GRAFTON-REGIS, a parish of Northampton- 
shire, 44 m. ESE of Toweester. Area 1,510 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 290; in 1841, 266. It gives the title 
of duke to the Fitzroy family. 

GRAFTON-TEMPLE, a parish in Warwickshire, 
3m. SE by E of Alcester. Area 1,830 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 874; m 1841, 401. 

GRAFTON-UNDERWOOD, a parish of Nor- 
thamptonshire, 4 m. ENE of Kettering. Area 2,050 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 374; im 1841, 281. 

GRAGLIA, a town of Piedmont, 5 m. WNW of 
Biella, between the rivers Eldo and Ignaro. Pop. 
aM). 

GRAGNANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. and 
Pop. 7,200. 

GRAHACS, a small town of Croatia, 28 m. E hy 
N of Zaara. 

GRAHAM LAND, a tract of continuous land in 
the Antarctic ocean, in § lat. 65°, W. long. 60°. 

GRAHAM'S ISLAND, a volcanic island which 
suddenly rose in the sea between the islands of Pan- 


NNW. The position of the volcano, when in a state 
of eruption, was N lat. 37° 11, E long. 12° 44". 
GRAHAMSTON, a village in the county of Stir- 
ling, nearly adjacent to Falkirk on the N. Bee Fac- 
KIRK. 
GRAHAM'S TOWN, a town of Cape colony, the 


portance in the colony, 22 m. NNW of Bathurst, and 
35 m. in a direct line from the sea, situated in a rich 
pastoral and agricultural district. It is nearly G00 m. 
distant waggon-tract from Cape-'Town with 
which it has semi-weekly communications by post. 
The pop. in 1834 was 1,800; but is now estimated at 
about 6,000, of whom 4,500 are British, and 1,50 
A few years back 
G. was only a military post. ‘The mimosa tree stands: 
in the principal street, beneath which Colonel Gra- 


here, pitched his tent. The town lies in a ho 


extent the roads branching out like radii from a cen-_ 
surrounding country. 


many glens of calm pastoral beauty. 
| yply of rain og.whi 
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crops depend is precarious. G. has a high temp. in 
summer, and comparatively severe cold in winter. 
The following table exhibits the range of the therm. 
at this place in 1822. 

Prevailing winds. 


January . 97? 62°) «667°)|=|6 ESE and SW. 

February . 6 772 © £E 

March 92 an 62 E: very dry. 

April sa 75 4 iWSW. 

ay 7? #2 SO BW. 

June 7% 87 42 S8Wand WSW 

July . & “S52 41 NWand WSW. 

August 7440C 6S WNW: rain cand hall 

Septeutber 8 06 4 4tsé«WESSEV'‘arnpcd: SE. 

October 8 63 41 Ev and SE. 

November OL 67 4 SE and SW, 
ber i 683)0—ClCCG2s SSE and SW. 


The influence of the hot winds which blow over 
the sandy surface of the interior, is occasionally ex- 
perien here during summer, when the air be- 
comes so arid as to create a parched disagreeable 
sensation in the mouth and organs of respiration, 
accompanied by restlessness and slight febrile ex- 
citement. Dew is very rarely deposited; and there 
is a deficiency in the supply of rain. though not so 
great as at some of the stations further to the east- 
ward. Notwithstanding these peculiarities, however, 
the climate is salubrious. 

GRAIGNES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Manche, cant. of Saint Jean-de-Daye. Pop. 


1,187. 

GRAIGUE, a town in the p. of Killeshin, on the 
E verge of Queen’s co., adjacent to the town of Car- 
low, of which it forms a suburb, Pop. 1,675.—Alse 
a parish and town in co. Kilkenny, 5 m. 5 of Gores- 
bridge. Area of p. 12.422 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


4.769; in 1841, 5.040, Pop. of town in 1841, 2,248. 


GRAIN COAST, that portion of the Guinea coast 
of Africa which extends from the meridian of 7° to 
that of 11° E. See Gurvea and Liperta. 

GRAINCOURT-LES-HAVRINCOURT, a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. 
of Marquion. Pop. 1,454. 

GRAINE (Iste or). a parish in the co. of Kent, 
2 m. W by N of Sheerness, on the opposite side of the 
Medway, and W of the isle of Shepper. It is about 
3 m. in length from N to 8, and 24m. from Eto W. 
The parish and the isle are co-extensive. Area 3,160 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 191; in 1831, 240; in 1841, 
97, ‘This island lies flat and low, the greater part | 
of it being pasture and marshes. Strong embank- | 
ments of earth have been found necessary to preserve | 
it from being overwhelmed by the sea. Off the E | 
end in N lat. 51° 29, E long. 0° 48’, is the well- 
known Nore-light, stationed here to enable mariners 
to avoid the long narrow sand-banks which le in 
parallel ranges in the estuary of the Thames. There 
are extensive salt-works on the SE side of the island. 

GRAINSBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 63 m. 5 
of Great Grimsby. Area 1,390 acres. Pop. 108. 

GRAINTHORPE, a parish in Lincolnshire, 7 m. 
NE by N of Louth. Area 4,280 acres. Pop. in 
1831. 517; in 1841, 556 

GRAI> 


of Yvetot. Pop. 1,251. . 
GRAIS (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Orne, cant. of Briouze. Pop. 1,130. 
GRAISSESAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Herault, cant. aud 6m. NW of Bedarrieux. Pop. 
1,850. 
GRAITNEY. See Geersa. hy 
GRAIZ, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial and 
18 m. E of Sesslach, on the r. bank of the Steinach. 


\IZ. See Greitz. : 
GRAJA-DE-YNIESTA (a), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 66 m. SE of Cuenca. Pop. 390. 
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| LE-LA-TEINTURIE'RE, a town of | 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 12 m. NNW 


| have become more extensively and more a 





GRAJAL-DE-CAMPOS, a town of Spain, in the 
prov, and 29 m. SE of Leon. Pop. 1,626. 

GRAJAL-DE-REBERA, a town of Spain, in the 
prov.and 18 m. Sof Leon. Pop. 600, 

GRAJALEJO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
18 m. SE of Leon. Pop. 180. 

GRAJERO POINT, the W point at the entrance 
of the bay of Todos Santos, on the W coast of North 
America, in N lat. 51° 45, 

GRAJEWO, a town of Poland, in the prov. and 
m. SW of Augustowo, on the Lyk river. Pop. 

200, 

GRAM, a village of Denmark, in the duchy of 
Sleswick, 12 m. E of Ribl, on the Flads-aac. 

GRAMASTADTEN, a village of the archd. of 
Austria, 18 m. WSW of Freystadt. 

GRAMAT, a town of France, in the dep. of Lot, 
on the Alzon, 16 m. E by N of Gourdon, on the Al- 
zon. Pop. 3,560; of cant. 11,734. 

GRAMEDO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
42 m. NW of Zamora. 

GRAMMAME, a river of Brazil, in the prov, of 
Parahiba, flowing into the Atlantic after a course of 
30 m. from E to W. 

GRAMMICHELLT,, a village of Sicily, in the dis- 
trict of Calatagirone, 31 m. SW of Catania. 

GRAM-MOGUL, a chain of mountains in Brazil, 
in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, comarca of Cerro-do- 
Frio, forming a section of the Serra-de-Nspinha¢o, 
and running nearly 100 m. ina NE and SW diree- 
tion. The rivers Itneamberassa and Vaccarin rise 
upon its E flank; the Rio-Verde, Guaratuba, and 
Pacuhi on its W. 

GRAMMONT, or GeersReRGHeE, a considerable 
town of Belgium, in E Flanders, on the Dender, 214 
m. SSE of Ghent. Pop. 7.364. It is divided by the 
river into an Upper and Lower town, and has ma- 
nufactories of linen, carpeting, and paper. There is 
a canal leading from this place to Alost. 

GRAMPIANS (Tue). a broad mountain-fringe 
which runs along the E side of the Highlands of 
Scotland, overlooking the W portion of the Low- 
lands, and forming the natural barrier or boundary- 
line between the two great divisions of the country. 
The G. are usually described as “a chain” of moun- 
tains which stretches from Dumbarton, or from the 
hills behind Gareloch opposite Greenoek, or from the 
district of Cowal in Argvleshire, to the sea at Stone- 
haven, or to the interior of Aberdeenshire, or to the 
E exterior of the shores of Elgin and Banff. No 
definition will include all the mountains which claim 
the name, and at the same time exclude others to 
which it is unknown, but one which regards them 
simply as the monntain-front, some files deep, which 
the Highlands, from their 5 continental extremity, 
to the point where their flank is turned by a cham- 
paign country E of the Tay, present to the Lowlands 
of Scotland. But thus defined, or in fact defined in 
any fashion which shall not limit them to at most 
two counties, they are far from being, in the usual 
topographical sense of the word, “a chain.” From 
Cowal NE, to the extremity of Dumbartonshire, they 
rise up in elevations so utterly independent of one 
another as to admit long separating bays between; 
und are of such various forms and heights and modes 
of continuation, as to be at best a series of ridges and 
single elevations, some of the ridges contributing 
their length, and others contributing merely their 
breadth, to the continuation. E and N of Loch- 
Lomond in Stirlingshire, their features are so dis- 
tinetive and peculiar, and their congeries 60 over- 
looked by the monareh-summit of Benlomond, as to 


ately known as the Benlomond hills, than as part A 
the Grampians. Along Breadalbane and the whole 
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highlands of Perthshire, they consist chiefly of late- 
ral ridges running from W to E, or from NW to SE, 
entirely separated by long traversing valleys, and 
occasionally standing far apart on opposite sides of 
long and not very narrow sheets of water; and they 
even—as in the instances of Schichallion and Ben- 
iglo—include solitary but huge and conspicuous mo- 
narch-mountains, which, either by their insulatedness 
of position, or their remarkable peculiarity of exte- 
rior character, possess not one feature of alliance to 
any of the groups or ridges except their occupying 
the confines of the Highland territory. In the NW 
and N of Forfarshire and the adjacent parts of Perth- 
shire and Aberdeenshire, they at last assume the 
character of a chain, or broad mountain elongation, 
so uniform and distinctive in character that we may 
almost regret the non-restriction of the use of the 
word Grampian exclusively to this district. In Kin- 
eardineshire, they fork out into detached courses, 
and almost lose what is conventionally understood 
to be a highland character; and at the part where 
they are popularly said to stretch to the coast and 
terminate at the sea, are of so comparatively soft an 
outline, and of so inconsiderable an elevation, that a 
stranger who had heard of the mountain-grandeur 
of the G.,, but did not know their locality, might here 
pass over them without once suspecting that he was 
within an hundred miles of their vicinity. N, or 
rather W and NW, of the low Kincardineshire ranges 
—which loose popular statement very frequently re- 
presents as the terminating part of “the chain”— 
they consist partly of some anomalous eminences, 
but mainly of two ridges, one of which hems in the 
district of Mar on the SW, and the other separates 
Aberdeenshire from Banffshire. The height of the 
G. mountains varies from 1.400 ft. to 3,500 ft. above 
the level of the sea; and several of them are elevated 
still higher. The Cairngorm in Morayshire, the 
Bennabuird in Aberdeenshire, the lofty mountains 
in Angus and Perthshires, and the mountains of Ben- 
lomond in Dumbartonshire, are elevated consider- 
ably above that height.—The etymology of the word 
Grampians is so obscure, and has occasioned so many 
disputes and so much theorizing, that we may be 
excused for not rushing among the melée of anti- 
quarians in a vain effort to ascertain it. ; 

GRAMPIANS, a range of mountains in the Port- 
Philip district of 5. Australia, extending in a cres- 
‘ent form, between the meridians of 142° 20° and 142° 
40’, about 60m. from the head-streams of the Wan- 
non to those of the Wimmera, both tributaries of the 
Glenelg, and bounding the basin of the Glenelg on 
the E. Their central and loftiest peak, Mount Wil- 
liam, has an alt. of 4,500 ft. 

GRAMPOUND, a borough of Cornwall, situated 
in a yalley on the river Fal, 14 m. NE of Falmouth. 
The principal street lies on a hill, sloping to the river. 
Pop. in 1831, 715; in 1841, 607. Until 1824, when 
it was disfranchised for corrupt practices, this borough 
sent 2 members to parliament, who were ehosen by 
not more than 30 voters! , 

GRAMSCHITY, a village of Prussian Silesia, 7 
m. 5 by E-of Glogau. » 

GRAMZOW, a small town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Brandenburg, § m. SW of Prentzlow. Pop. 1,100. 
It was originally a colony of French emigrants, 

GRAN, or Granger Gesrannscuart, in Hunga- 
rian EszTeERGOM VARMEGYE, a palatinate or county 
of Hungary, lying on both sides of the Dannbe, be- 
tween the parallels of 47° 27° and 48° 2',s0 called 
from its cap. It is bounded on the N by the com. 
of Bars; on the NE by Pest; on the SW and W by 
Comorn; and is traversed by the Danube from W 
to E. Its surface towards the centre of the com. is 

flat, but it is on every hand bordered by lofty hills. 


SS 






of Gibraltar. It is 58 leagues in len 





Its territorial extent is 406 sq. m. Pop. in 1837, 
67,440, of whom the majority were Hungarians. 
Corn, vines, and fruit are cultivated here; but the 
greater part of the country is covered by the moun- 
tains of Arpas. in which occur quarries of prey, red, 
and variegated marble. The com. has 4 towns and 
45 villages. 

Gray, or Eszrercom, a free town of Hungary, 
situated at the conflux of the Dannbe and the Gran, 
30m. NW of Buda, in N lat. 47° 47’ 27", at an alt. 
of 446 ft. above sea-level, the capital of the above 
county. Pop. in 1831, 8,672; in 1840, 12,170. It 


is composed of two towns, Szent-Tamas or Thomas- 


berg, and Szent-Giorgy or Sanct-Georgen. The 


| Danube is here of great breadth, and is crossed by a 


flying bridge, consisting of a large platform fixed 
across two barges, and fastened to other boats at 
anchor. G. is the seat of an archbishop, whose an- 
nual revenues have been estimated at from £60,000 
to £100,000. The castle or citadel stands on a lofty 


hill on the banks of the Danube. The townhouse 


is a good building. A fine cathedral was begun 
here in 1821, and is still unfinished after an expen- 
diture of an immense sum.—In the early period of 
Hungarian history, G. was the cap. and seat of gov- 
ernment of her kings; and up to 124], when it “- 
destroyed by the Tartars, was the richest city : 
Hungary. G. has been several times taken by the 
Turks, from whom it was finally retaken in 1688. 
A dreadful fire broke out here on 13th April, 1518, 
and destroyed 220 houses, the military hospital, cha- 
pel. and other public editices. | 
GRAN, or Garay, the Hron or Hrom of the Sla- 
vonians, a considerable river of Upper Hungary, 
which rises in the NW of the palatinate of Gomer, 
in Mount Hrona or Arona, in the Carpathians, an 
flows into the Dannbe on the |. bank opposite to the 
town of Gran, after a SW course of 130 m., in which 
it passes Bricsen, Neu-Sohl, and Alt-Sohl. Its prin- 
cipal afiluents are the Bisztra and Hermanecz on the 
r., and the Rohosna, Cserna, Szlatina, and Szekle- 
neze on the |. 
GRAN SASSO, See Corwo (Moyre). 
GRANA, a sea-port in Spain, in Galicia, 2m. W 
of Ferrol. Pop. 1,580.—Also a village of Piedmont, 
in the division of Alessandria, 10 m. 8 of Casale, on 
the 1. bank of a river of the same name. Pop. 1,363. 
GRANADA, an ancient province of Spain, some- 
times called Upper Andalusia, bounded on the E 
and § by Mnrcia and the Mediterranean, and on the 
W and N by Andalusia. It is sitaated between 36° 
17’ and 38° 22’ N lat., and 5° 5’ and 1° 30° W long. 
It is of irregular figure, approaching to the shape of 
a pyramid, with its base to the E on the kingdom of 
Murcia, and its apex to the SW, towards the straits 
SE; and in breadth, in some places 8, in others 18, 
and at its base 28 leagues. Its superficial area is 
9,616 sq.m. Under the recent administrative divi- 
sion of Spain, this old prov. has been subdivided into 
the 3 provs. of Granada, Almeria, and man ~, che 
resent article applies to the prov. in its old extent. 
ts principal towns are G., the capital, Malaga, Al- 
meria, and Almunecar, three sea-ports on the Medi- 
terranean; Guadix, Motril, Marbella, Velez-Malaga, 
Baza, Vera, Ronda, Loxa, Sante-Fé, Huescar, An- 
tequera, and Alhama. Its principal rivers are the 
Verde, Genil, Las-Feguas, Guadalentia, Guadavar, 
Guadalhorce, Rio-de-Almeria, Rio-Frio, Guadalme- 
rina, Darro, and Guadiaro,—G, is beautifully diver- 


sified with majestic mountains, extensive plains, and 
delightful valleys. A chain of mountains exte 
through 
of the Sierra-Nevada, Huescar, Orca, Anteque 
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the prov. from SW to NE, under the name: 1) | 
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those of the Sierra-Nevada, near the city of Granada, 
ene of which, called Cerros-de-Mulhacen, bearing 
SE from G., is 12.762 ft. above sea-level; all of it 
above 9,915 ft. being covered with perpetual snow. 
‘The mountains towards the 8 gradually decline in. 
height, to the Sierra-de-Gador, near Almeria, where 
their elevation is 7.800 ft. At this extremity, near 
Macael. is the celebrated rock called Filabres, which 
is 4m. in circumf., and 2,000 ft. in height, and which 
consists of one entire and solid piece of white marble, 
The secondary mountains are of various kinds; but 
Many are composed of marble of different colours, 
black. white, red, and flesh colour. About 2 leagues 
from G., on the banks of the Genil, is a quarry of 
green serpentine beautifully veined, and capable of 
receiving a fine polish. ‘There are many sorts of 
alabaster in the mountains which environ the city, 
some of which are as brilliant and transparent as 
oriental cornelians; there are also quarries of jasper, 
and a variety of precions stones. Several mines of 
silver, copper. and lead exist, some of which were 
formerly worked by the Moors. (Gold is found in 
the sands of the Darro. Mineral waters, both cold 
and hot, are abundant in the prov.; but few of them 
have been analyzed: they are chietly -chalybeates 
and sulphureous. ‘The most remarkable are those 
of Alhama, Almeria, and Javal-Cohol. 

The climate of this section of Andalusia is cold in 
the mountainous districts; extremely hot and sultry 
in the valleys; but tempered in the plains. The so- 
leno is here attended with pernicious effects, It is 
a hot wind, which blows from Africa, dries up the 
slants as soon as it touches them, and affects the 

ody with the feelings of strong fever. Murders 
and assassinations are observed to be most frequent 
during its prevalence.—In this prov. agriculture is 
in a more flourishing state than in any other district 
in the § of Spain. The Vega of G. is generally 
regarded as the richest plain in the kingdom. The 
estate of the duke of 
turns abont 15,000 dollars a-vear. and is oceupied by 
nearly 300 tenants. ‘The principal mode employed 
for aiding the crops is the irrigation of the soil. 
Streams are conveyed along the upper side of every 
field by means of embankments, in which sluices are 
ent, which convey the water into small gutters, and 
these are allowed to run at short intervals, so as to 
flood the whole field with ease in the hot season. 
Great attention is paid to the preservation of ma- 
nure, which, according to the old Moorish practice, 
is collected in large pits, well rammed to prevent 
leaking; and, when once well rotted, is distributed 
over the land in a state almost liquid. It is not ap- 

lied, however, to the production of corn, but is used 
in the gardens, the melon-grounds, and the mulberry- 
plantations. Without manure, and by the mere as- 
sistance of irrigation, the most abundant crops of 
grain are raised, especially of wheat, barley, and 
maize: on land capable of being properly watered, 
the annual produce of wheat is said to be 50 bushels 
per acre, A considerable extent of rice is cultivated 
in the lower grounds near the rivers; and frequently 
a crop of hemp or flax is taken from the land before 
the rice is sown. But the Spanish farmers pay more 
attention to the breeding and fattening of cattle, than 
‘to the cultivation of grain or fruits. They make no 
hay; but grass grows most abundantly in winter, 
when the cattle are fed in the uplands; and after 
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furnish subsistence to the flocks and herds. The 
sheep of G. have coarse wool; and the horses are in- 
ferior to those of Cordova; but the asses reared in 
this prov. are fine animals. Flax and hemp are 
cheap; and the latter, haying a remarkably strong 
fibre, is thought to make the best sail-cloth. There 
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)ployment to 1,500 persons. 


‘tation. 


sians in general, are considered as the Gascons 
of Spain. The women are represented as hand- 
some in their figure, and peculiarly attractive as 
dancers. The language is mixed with so many Ara- 
bic words. and the pronunciation so guttural and 
vitiated, that a Castilian often finds it difficult to un- 
derstand the speech of an Andalusian. 


ellington, in the Vega, re-— 


the battle of Xeres In 711, in which Roderigo, the last of the 
Gothic princes, was slain, G. became a 
south of the peninsula; and, in 1013, the city of G. was chosen 


Moorish princes, laid the foundation of a new dynasty in 1232, 
and raised the kingdom of G. to its highest degree of prosperity. 


Merce, 


| humour. 
turn supplanted, in 1314, by Ismael, prince of Malaga The 
kingdom of G., hard pressed by the Christian states, in the 


aR Ferdinand and Isabella, marched a hostile army into their domi- 
harvest, which is generally in June, the stubble-fields 
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are extensive plantations of mulberry-trees, which 
are cultivated solely for the sake of the leaves, as the 
food of the silk-worm. The white mulberry, grafted 
on the wild stock. is considered as better for this pur- 





| pose than the red or black species: the tops are cut 
off to increase the quantity of leaves. As much silk 


is annually raised in the plain of G. as furnishes em- 
The manufactures in 
that city alone are calculated to require a supply of 
100,000 lbs. Tt is estimated that 1.500 worms pro- 
duce about 1 Ib. of silk; and it is found that a mul- 
berry tree of 10 years of age will scarcely supply food 
for as many of these insects as yield 7 Ibs. The 
mountains round the city of G. are well-caleulated 
for vines. but so little attention is paid to their enl- 
tivation, that the wine produced from them is of a 
very inferior kind, and generally acquires a disagrec- 
able taste from the sheep-skins, with tarred seams, in 
which it is brought from the vineyards; but in other 
parts of the prov. excellent wines are made, espe- 
cially the Tierno, Moscatel, and Malaga. The grapes 
grow in bunches of 8, 10, and even 14 lbs. weight, 
and great quantities are dried in the sun for expor- 
Olive-trees are numerous; but oil is not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity for the consumption of 
the inhabitants. Sugar-canes are cultivated in many 
parts, but especially around Malaga, and are as large 
and juicy as those of the W. Indies.—The commerce 
of G. with the other provs. consists chiefly in ex- 
changing corn, wine, and dried fruits, for oil and silk. 
Its trade with foreign countries is carried on from 
the ports of Almeria and Malaga, and consists in ex- 
ports of wine, dried fruits, oil, anchovies, lemons, 
almonds, wax, lead, kali, samach; and in imports of 
cloths, iron-ware, mercery, lace, &c. The pop. of this 
prov., in its old extent, was 1,097,100 in 1827; in 
1833, 996,278. The inhabitants, like the Andalu- 





























































History.) The Moors having acquired possession of Spain after 
of their empire in the 


hy Almanzor as the royal residence, instead of Cordova. In 
1051, the family of Almanzor were deprived of the sovereiguty 
by Joseph ben ‘Taschphen, king of Marocco, who filled the throne 
with dignity and splendour, After his death, the kingdom was 
divided among a number of pretenders; bat, in 1146, was again 
united under a prince of the family of the Almohades Mahom- 
med L, or Mahommed Abu Said, one of the greatest of the 


Mahommed LL was distinguished, above all the monarchs of his 
race, as the protector of science, and the patron of arts and com- 
His. court was the resort of astronomers, physicians, 
philosophers, orators, and poets; and his own compositions in 
verse are celebrated by Arabian writers for their epigrammmatic 
He was succeeded in 1202 by his son of the samme naine, 
who resembled him in his love of literature, and his patronage of 
the fine arts: but, while he was engaged in war with the king of 
Arragon, an insurrection transferred the crown to his brother 
Almagser,—a young prince of 25 years of age, celebrated for his 
progress in mathematical and astronomical learning, but who, 
yielding to the turbulent dispositions of his subjects, was in bis 


N of Spain, and torn by a succession of intestine commotions, was 
fast approaching to its fall. Its sovereign Albohassen, availing 
himself of the discontents created in Castile by the accession af 










nions in 1482, Ferdinand, having procured a truce of three years, 
and quieted his rebellious subjects, became aggressor in 
his turn; and, aided by the dissensions # the Moorish 
chiefs, pushed his conquests with such rapid success, that in the 
course of two years, he had reduced the power of Abo Abdeli, the 
eldest son of Albohassen, within the city and plainofG. Having 
ocenpied the surrounding country with his troops, and built } the 
city of Santa-Fé, he was preparing to invest the Moorish capital, — 
when the besieged prince submitted to the power of Fei ad | 
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Tn defiance of the terms stipulated for the vanquished, the Moors 
were finally banished to the sterile regions of their ancestors; | 
and their empire in Spain completely terminated in 1492, But 
for a considerable period after the conquest of G., a few scattered 
bands, who had taken refuge in the mountains, maintained an 
unavailing struggle with their conquerors, displaying the most 


G. was the seat of opulence, arts, and learning, while the other 
states of Europe, under the spiritual domination of Rome, were 
sunk in the deepest mental barbarism. ‘The Ounniades in Spain, 
following the example of Almamon seventh caliph of the Abas- 
sides, exerted themselves so sedulously in the advancement of | 
knowledge, that they are said to hare collected 690,000 yolumes, 
and to have established 70 public libraries in the cities under 
their dominion. ‘The Arabian writers enumerate, in 1126, 150 
authors natives of Cordova, 62 of Almeria, 76 of Murcia, and 53 
of Malaga, besides those of Seville, Valencia, and G., where the 
spirit of literature was preserved in full vigour nearly four cen- 
turfes. In this last mentioned city, where it principally flourish- 
ed, there were two universities, two royal colleges, and a public 
library stored with the productions of the best Greek and Arabic 
writers. The love of learning was so general in G., that, in spite 
of the prohibitions of Mahommed, it extended to the female sex: 
and we find recorded the names of the poetess Naschina, the his- 
torian Mosada, and the mathematician Leila. Their phy sicians 
also, though imperfectly acquainted with anatomy, acquired great 
celebrity, Among the Arabians in the south of Spain, in short, 
human genius is said to have produced more prodigies in a few 
centuries, than it has done in the history of ages in all the rest of 
the world. All the great modern discoveries, paper, printing, the 
mariner’s compass, glass, gunpowder, &c., are affirmed to lave 
heen there anticipated and again forgotten: and fu the exercise 
of fancy and invention, they are considered as having far sur- 
passed all former and succeeding ages Agriculture formed the 
Principal occupation of the Saracens in G.; and, while it was 
ttimulated by the demands of an extensive population, it wis 
improved by the aids of science. To them Spain is indebted for 
the iutroduction of an iufinite variety of fruits, and of its best 
horticultural productions, for the sugar-cane also, and the cotton- 
tree. ‘Their commerce was not less extensive, and the luxuries 
of India were brought from Alexandria to Malaga at an early 
period. The silks of India, and the poreclains of China, were 
soon imitated, and even excelled by the Moors. They were 
skilled in the manufacture of woollen, cotton, amd fiax, but, above 
all, in the art of dyeing of leather, They made some progress in 
working mines, especially of lead and iron; and their articles of 
steel, particalarly the ewords of G., were preferred to all others 
in Spain. In their architect ural plans and ornaments, they were 
delicient in taste; but their joiners and inlayers of wood worked 
with the utmost vicety; and they painted and gilded their stucco 
work with singular skill. “Upon the banishment of this ingeni- 
ous people, the arts and sciences departed with them; the nmiutwz- 
niticence, commerce, and manufactures of G, rapidly decayed; 
and the indolence, poverty, and barbarism. which succeeded in 
their place, continge, in no smnall degree, to overspread the fice 
of perhaps the most highly gifted region in the world, 
GRANADA, an adininisttati?e province of Spain, 
bounded on the N by the provs. of Jaen and La 
Mancha; on the E by Murcia; on the 5 and SE by 
the Mediterranean: and on the W by the provs. of 
Cordova, Sevilla, and Cadiz. It has a superticies of 
529 Spanish sq. leagues. It formerly embraced the 
present modern provs, of Malaga and Almeria; but 
from the former of these it was disjoined in the early 
part of the present cent., and from the latter in 1833, 
The whole, however, is physically one region, of 
which eee eneral account 1s given in the succeeding 
article, Its principal rivers are the Genil, the Darro, 
the Guadiaro, and the Rio-Frio. It is subdivided 
into the Getiice of Albunol, Alhama, Baza, G., 
Guadix, Huesear, Iznalloz, Loja. Montefori, Motril, 
Santa-Fe, Orjiba, and Ujijar. Pop. in 1833, ‘370,974. 
GEANADA, a celebrated city of Spain, the capital 
of the above prov., is pleasantly situated on two 
smnall bills at the E extremity of a beautiful and ex- 
tensive plain, on the Gem, at the influx of the 
Darro, 120 m. ESE of Seville, in N lat. 37° 16’ 0", 
W long. 3° 45° 53”, at an alt. of 2,294 ft. above sea- 
level, It was built by the Moors in the 10th cent. ; 
and was finally reduced Py the Spanish armies in 
1492, after asiege of more than 12 months. At that 
period it is said to have covered a space 3 leagues in 
circumf.; and to have contained 400,000 inhabitants. 
Its walls were defended by more than a thousand 
towers; and it was farther protected by two for- 


tresses, on the summits of two adjoining hills, euch 
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heroic spirit in their sufferings, and unshaken constancy to their 
chiefs. Under the sway of the Mahommedan princes—which 
comprehends a period of nearly eight centuries—the kingdom of 
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"These fortresses still remain, but the walls and gates 
of the city are demolished, and many of its finest 
structures in a state of decay, while its pop. in 1845 
was only 70,025. Minano ‘estimated it in 1826 at 
80.000, G. nevertheless exhibits evident proofs of 
former magnificence, and its appearance from a dis- 
tance is described by all travellers as peculiarly ma- 
jestic. The Vega or plain before it is above 80 
leagues in circumf., and about 1,200 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and is so completely enclosed on the 
W, N, and E, by mountains of stupendous height, 


and on the § by ranges of hills, as to have all the ap- . 


pearance of a delicious valley. It is watered by 5 
rivers, and intersécted likewise by numerous rivolets 
and canals; and is covered with the richest meadows, 
with plantations of orange, peach, nectarine, and 
almond-trees and sugar-cane, fields-of corn and flax, 
and orchards of fruit-trees. On the N it is bounded 
by the lofty Sierra Nevada, with the mountains of 
Flvira; and on the other sides by successive amphi- 
theatres of hills, planted with vines, olive, mulberry, 
lemon, and orange-trees. It contains within its 
cirenit not less thun 52 towns; and in its centre ape 
pears the Soto-de-Roma, a tract belonging to the 
duke of Wellington, which was granted to him in 
acknowledgment of his services at the conclusion of 
the peninsular war. At the termination of this plain 
the city of G. is perceived from 2 considerable dis- 
tanee, extending in the form of a half-moon from 
the river, along the gradual ascent of a hill; its streets 
rising above each other, and exhibiting a ; profusion 
of turrets and gilded cupolas; and the summit of the 
whole crowned by the palace ‘of the Alhambra, while 
the back-ground is composed of the majestic Sierra 
Nevada, A long naked mountain, levelled at the sum- 
mit, forms a connecting link between the dark blue 
mountains and hills of G. and the lofty and steep . 
Sierra Nevada, But the splendid illusions created 
by this distant view are’sadly dissipated by a nearer 
inspec tion of its fallen grandeur. 

‘The city was formerly divided into four quarters, 
which may still be considered as distinctly marked, 
viz.: the quarter of Alhambra, on and around the 
Cerro-de-Santa-Elena, which principally contains the 
immense citadel of G., and where the splendid palace 
of the Moorish kings still impresses the spectator 
with the most lively idea of its original beauties; 


the quarter of Albayzin or Albassin, a kind of 


suburb on a rising ground, facing the finest portion: 
of the fortress, and occenpying a portion of the same 
cerro, separated from the town by a rampart, and. 
containing about 4,000 houses; the quarter of Anti- 
querula, which has the appearance of another suburb 
built upon the plain, peopled by settlers from Ante- 


quera, and principally oceupied by dyers and silk- 


weavers; and the quarter of G., which covers the 
commencement of the plain, and a part of the valley” 
between the two mountains, and is the best built and 
best inhabited part of the town. The river Darro rnus 
through the middle of the city, and empties itself into 
the Genil, which passes near the walls. The extent 
of the whole town is much the same as it was ap the 
time of the Moors, but it is thinly inhabited in 


portion to its buildings. The streets are generally | 


narrow and irregolar, and the houses very inferior 1 
their appearance to those of many other cities im 
Spain. Even those which surround the mark et-place 
are by no means imposing, few of the upper apart- 
ments having glass in the windows, and the shops 
below being indifferently 
there are many fine buildings, handsome squ za 
extensive gardens, and beautiful fountains in difh 
en ps te en ote city; oan aetaeetnes hons 
of the higher classes are well- —_ Tit! 


pr iaae with goods. But 
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fitted-up.—The El-Campo is a large square at the 
entrance of the city, on the road from Antequera, 
and is partly occupied by an hospital, a large and 


handsome building. The Plaza Mayor, in the middle 


of the city, is very spacious, and is used for public 
shows, particularly bull-fights—The Biva Rambla, 
or Plaza-de-la-Constitucion, a handsome area, 400 ft. 
by 200 ft., is embellished by an elegant jasper foun- 


tain, and has on one side the Aleaxeria or Alcay- 


ceria, and on the other the Chancery. The latter 
edifice has a handsome front, ornamented with ala- 
baster columns, and a range of windows with gilt 
balconies; the former is an immense building without 


ornament, filled with alleys intersecting each other, | 


formerly the bazaar of the Moors, and still contain- 
ing about 200 shops, which are so very small, however, 
that the owner, sitting in the centre, is able to reach 
whatever his customers may require without rising 
from his seat. Articles of wearing apparel, and narrow 
coloured silk ribands, manufactured in G., are the 


principal objects of sale-—The amphitheatre for bull- | 


fights passes for one of the best in Spain; and there 
is a large theatre.—The cathedral is a venerable and 
splendid but irregular building. It has 2 handsome 
dome resting on 12 arches, supported by pilasters, 
and against these columns are placed the statues of 


the twelve apostles in gilt bronze. The vault is full of | 


saintings, and two rows of gilded balconies run round 
it above the arcades. In this church are some of 


the best pictures and statues by the celebrated Span- | 


ish artist Alonzo-Cano, and his pupil Pedro-de- 
Mena; and a Holy Family by Murillo.—The Ca- 
pillo-de-los-Reyes-Catolicos communicates with the 
cathedral, but is under o separate roof, It is of 
Gothic architecture, and celebrated for its flat arch 
of remarkable boldness which supports the roof. The 
remains of Ferdinand and Isabella are deposited in 
this chapel—The palace of the archbishop stands 
close to the cathedral, and is a very extensive man- 
sion, of handsome appearance. The convent of San 
Geronimo is a noble piece of architecture, but is at 
present used asa barrack for soldiers. It contains 
the tomb of ‘the Great captain,’ Gonsalvo of Cor- 
dova. But the most interesting and splendid object 
in G. is the Alhambra, the ancient fortress or palace 
of the Moorish kings. of which we shall here intro- 
duce a somewhat detailed description: 


The name Alfambre denotes ‘the red house.’ and is expressive 
of the colour of the materials of which it is built Externally its 
appearance is uncouth, presenting a vast and irregular collection 
of buildings, composed of brick slightly reddened, something like 
gravel and pebbles covered with a very coarse plaster, and forming 
alittle town initself, A distant general view. however, of the ex- 
terior of the Alhambra, embraces not merely the palace, but the 
towers and walls of the entire fortress, with its large enclosed 
spaces and bnildings,—its squares, gardens, roads, church, and 
modern palace built by Charles V. The walls of the entire fortress 
enclose a plaieau 770 yds. in. length, and 200 yds. wide; but the 
form of the evceinée ig verv irregular. The first place you come 
10 is the court called the Communa, or Patiosiel-Estanque,—an 
oblong square, with a deep basin of clear water in the middle: 
two flights of marble steps leading down to the bottom. It was 
once entirely paved with white marble, but is now bordered with 
simple flower-beds overgrown with sunflowers, larkspurs, and 
marigolds. Round this conrt runs a peristyle paved with marble; 
the arches bear upon very slicht pillars, in proportion and style 
different from all the recular orders of architecture; and the ccil- 
ings and walls are incrusted with fretwork In stucco, 30 minute 

d intricate that the most patient draughtsmen wonld find it 
t to follow it, unless he made himself master of the general 
plan. This has been executed by means of square moulds applied 

necessively, and the parts joined together with the ntmost nicety. 
Tavevieyalivieion are Arabic sentences The ceilings are gilt or 
painted; and time has caused no diminution in the freshness of their 

olours, though constantly exposed to the air. The lower part 
of the wails is mosaic, disposed in fantastic knots and festoons, 
The porch the ends are more like grotto work than anything 
else to whieh they can be compared. That on the right hand 
opens into an_ m vault, under the emperor's palace, ami 
forins a pertect whispering gallery, meant to be a communication 
between the offices of both houses —Opposite the door of the 
Commmnna is another, leading Into the Patio-de-los-Leones, or 
court of lions,—an oblong court, 100 f. in length and 30 ft. im 
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breadth, environed with a colonnade 7 ft. broad on the sides, and 
10 ft. at the end, of light Moorish arches on slemiler marble en- 
lomns. This apartinent has been pronounced “the pearl of the 
Alhambra, and perhaps the most romantic spot on earth;—sen- 
lemnas a elofster, and charming as a picture from the Arabian 
Nights.” Two porticos or cabinets, about 15 ft square, project 
into the court at the twoextrenities, The square is paved with 
coloured tiles: the colonnade with white marble. ‘The walls are 
covered 5 ft. up from the ground with blue and yellow tiles, dis- 
posed chequerwise, Above and below is a border of small escut- 
cheons, enamelled blue and gold, with an Arable motto on a 
bend, signifving, *No conqueror but God." The columns tliat 
support the roof and gallery are of white marble, and very slender. 
They are 9 ft. high, including base and enpital, and 8} inches 
dium. They are irregularly placed; sometimes singly, occasionally 
in groupsof three, bat more frequently two together. The width 
of the horse-shoe arches above them is 4 ft 2 inches for the larger 
ones, and 3 ft. forthe smaller. The ceiling of the portico is finished 
ina much finer and more complicated manner than that. of the 
Communa, The capitals are of various designs, though each 


| design is repeated several times in the circuit of the court: but 


not the least attention has been paid to place them regularly or 
opposite to each other. About each arch isa large square of 
aribesques, surrounded with a rim of characters, generally quo- 
tations from the Koran, Over the pillars is another square of 
filligree-work “like a tissue of Brossels lace.” Higher up, is m 
woolen tim or kind of cornice, as much enriched with carving as 
the stneco that covers the part underneath; and over this projects 
a roof of red tiles: the only thing that disfizures this beautiful 
equare. In Moorish times. the building was covered with large 


| painted and glazed tiles, of which some few are still to be seen, 


In the centre of the court is the celebrated Lion fountain, a basin 
of oriental alabaster supported upon twelve nondescript animals 
called lions, but rather resembling panthers. While the pipes 
were in order, a great volume of water waa thrown op, which, 
falling down into the basin, issned ont of the mouths of the lions 
into a large reservoir, whence it communicated by channels with 
the Jets d’ean in the apartments. This fountain is of white mar- 
ble, embellished with festoonsand Arabic distiches.— Passing along 
the colonnade, on the 5 side, you come toa cirenlar room used asa 
place for drinking coffee and sherbet. A fountain in the middle 
refreshed this apartment in summer. The form of this hall, the cle- 
gance of itscupola, the cheerful distribution of light from above, and 
the exquisite manner in which the stueco is designed, painted. 
and finished, exceed all powers of description. Everything in it 
inspires the most pleasing, voluptuous ideas; yet im this sweet 
retreat, it is said, Abuabdulah assembled the Abencerares, and. 
eaused their heads to be struck off into the fountains, in token 
whereof red stains on the central marble fountain are still pointed 
out to the romantic.—Opposite to the Sala-le-los-Abencerages, is 
the entrance Into the Sala-de-las-dos-Hermanas, or the tower af 
the two sisters.—so named from two very bewntifil pleces of 
marble inlaid in the pavement. This gate exceeds all the rest in 
the profusion of its ornaments, and in the beauty of the prospect 
which it affords through a range of apartments, in which a mal- 
titude of arches terminate in a large window. In a gleam of 
sunshine, the variety of tints and lights thrown opon this enfilade 
are oncommonly rich. The first hall ts the concert-room, where 
the women sat, while the musicians played above In four baleo- 
nies, In the middle of this is a jet d'ean; and the marble pave- 
inent is remarkable for the size of the flags, and the evenness of 
their colour, The walls, up to a certain heizht, are mosaic; above 
they are divided into neat compartments of stucco, all of one 
design, which is also followed in many of the adjacent halls and 
galleries, The ceiling is a fretted cove. To preserve this vaulted 
roof, as well as some of the other principal cupolas, the outward 
walls of the towers are raised 10 ft. above the top of the dome, 
and support another roof over all—From this hall you pass round 
the little myrtle garden of Lindaraxa. into an addition made to 
the E end by Charles V. ‘The rooms are small and low; and the 
emperor's favourite motto Pins Outre, appears on every beam. This 
leads to a little tower projecting from the line of the north wall. 
called Tocador-de-la-Reyna, or the dressing room of the Sultana. 
Tt is a smali square cabinet in an open gallery, from which it 
receives light by a door and three windows. Perfames ascended 
from furnaces below. The emperor caused this pretty room tor 
be painted with representations of his wars, and a great variety 
of grotesque enbjects which appear to be copies or at least imita- 
tions of those in the lobby of the Vatican.—From this a Jong pas- 
sage leads to the hall of ambassadors, which fs magnificently 
decorated with innumerable varicties of mosaics and the mottoes 
of all the kings of G. This long narrow antichamber opens Into 
the Communa on the left hand. and on the right inte the great 
audience-ball in the tower of Comares,—a noble apartment, 59 
ft. square, 56 ft. high up to the cornice, and 18 ft. thence to the 
centre of the cupola re Walla on three sides are 15 ft. thick; 
on the other, 9 f. The lower range of windows ia 13 ft. high. 
The whole is inlaid with mosaic of various colours, disposed in 
intricate Knots, stars, and other fi, : a 
Having thus completed the tour of the upper apa —— 
which are upon a level with the offices of the new _— 
yon descend to the lower floor, which consisted of hedchambers 
and summer-roomsa. The stairs and passages that facilitate the 
intercourse between them, are without number. The most re- 
markable room below is the king's bedchamber, which com 
nicated by means of a gallery with the upper story. Beh 
the alcoves are small doors (hat conduct you to the royal 
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and adjoining to it are several vaults, said to be the place o 
burial of the royal family. 

Though this noble structure is fast hastening to 
decay, and likely to become in a few years a heap of 
ruins, it is still viewed by travellers with strong sen- 
sations of wonder and delight. The palace of Charles 
V.is unfinished. It has no roof, and is by slow 
degrees going to ruin. It is however a handsome 
building of stone, and two stories high, square out- 
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the adjoining Alhambra, and one cannot but regret 
to know that a great part of the Moorish palace was 
destroyed to make way for this structure.—In a higher 
situation on an opposite hill, divided from that of 
the Alhambra by a deep and romantic ravine, is an- 
other palace, called the Generalitie, which was used 
as a retreat in the intense heats of summer. Its 
rooms are floored with marble, and roofed with 
carved walnut, and have streams of clear water rush- 
ing through them, It is surrounded by gardens, 
groves, and orchards planted with orange, lemon, and 
cypress trees. and provided with transparent pools 
and crystal fountains. : 

Most of the houses in G. have fountains and baths 
in their courts, which, besides supplying water for 
domestic uses, moderate by their coolness the ex- 
treme heat of the climate in the summer season. In 
imitation of the Moors, the modern inhabitants of G. 
spread an awning over these courts to keep off the 
sun, and live there all the summer, eating their meals 
and receiving their visitors amidst its refreshing cool- 
ness. The environs of the city are delighttul. The 
shady walks on the banks of the Genil, with others 
more wild and romantic on the Darro, affording 
pleasing retreats.—The sides of the hills around the 


troglodyte habitations in Abyssinia. These were 
originally employed as granaries for corn, but are 
now inhabited by Gitanos or gipsies, who are very 
numerous in the § of Spain, and are said to beara 
great resemblance to the same class of people in 
England. 

G. contains an university, and an academy for 
mathematics, but these institutions have no library, 
and scarcely any students. It is the see of an archb. 
Its principal law-courts were removed to Albacete in 
1835. It is not a place of much trade. There is a 
royal manufactory for saltpetre and gunpowder; and 
several for woollen cloths and serges, which some 
years ago employed about 7,000 persons, and con- 
sumed 460,000 lbs. of wool annually. Silk stufis, 
such as velvets, satins, and taffetas of a durable qua- 
lity are made, and a considerable quantity of rib- 
bons, in the manufacture of which the spring-shuttle 
used at Coventry is generally adopted, the only kind 
of machinery observed in the manufactories of the 
place. The roads of approach to G. are kept in a 
wretched state. In fact, in the rainy season, and 
during the winter, G. may be said to be nearly iso- 
lated from the rest of the world.—The modern name 
Granada signities ‘ pomegranate;’ aud a split pome- 
granate forms the arms of the city. 

GRANADA, or GRANADILLA, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Caceres, 18m. N of Plasencia, and 24m. 
SE of Ciudad-Rodrigo, on a hill at the base of which 
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strong fort. Pop. G00. 

GRANADA, a town of Nicaragua, on the NW 
shore of the lake of Nicaragua, sometimes called the 
Lake of G., in N lat. 11° 40. Pop. estimated at 
from 10,000 to 12,000. It is a well built place. The 
streets are regularly laid ont; and the houses are all 
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Albassin quarter abound with caves resembling the | 
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Under the council-room is a long slip, called the king's sends G. conducts an active trade in indigo, cochineal, 


side and circular within; but it harmonises ill with | 


flows the Alagon. It is walled, and protected by a | 


of one story, having an elevation of from 20 to 25 it. | 
There are several old churches and public edifices, 








lake to the exit of the San-Juan is 90 m. 
scent of the river to the port of San-Juan or Grey- 


SE of Northampton. Pop. 971.—Also a township 


-foundland, a little to the S of Cape Ray.—Also a bay 
on the § side of the island of Anticosti, 3 m. from 
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sugar, cacao, and hides, by means of the river San- 
Juan and the lake. The navigation distance on the 
The de- 


Town, a port on the Atlantic, is about 90 m. farther, 

GRANADA. See Grenaba. 

GRANADA (New). See New Granaba. 

GRANADELLA, a town of Spain, in the proy. 
and 17 m. SSW of Lerida. Pop. 1,714. 

GRANAGUE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Garonne, cant. and 4m. ESE of Verfeil, on 
the Giron. Pop. 420. 

GRANARD, a parish and town of co. Longford. 
Area of p. 18,272 acres. Pop. in 1831, 10,532; in 
1841, 10,193.—The town is 7m. NNEof Edgeworths- 
town. Pop. 2,408. 

GRANARD (Mount), a ridge in SE. Australia, 
to the N of Lachlan river, in 5 lat. 32° 55’, E long. 
146° 20’. 

GRANATEN, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
the Erzgebirge, 12 m. NE of Freyberg. 

GRANATULA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
11 m. SE of Ciwlad-Real. Pop. 3,108. This was 
the birth-place of Espartero, present prime-minister 
of Spain. | 

GRANBY, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 34m, SE 
of Bingham. Area 2,420 acres. Pop. in 1801, $29; 
in 1841, 516.—Also a township in Essex co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. 5., on the head-branches of 
Paul's stream and Moose river.—Also a township in 
Hampshire co., in the state of Massachusetts, 9 m. 
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in Hartford co., in the state of Connecticut, 16 m, 
NNW of Hartford. Pop. 2,611.—Also a township 
in Oswego co., in the state of New York, 158 m. 
WNW of Albany. Pop. 2,385.—Also a townshipin | 
Shefford co., in Lower Canada, watered by affluents 

of the Yamaska. : 

GRAN CANARIA. See Canary. 

GRANCEY, or Grancry-Le-CHATEAt, a canton 
and village of France, in the dep. of Cote-d’Or, ar- 
rond. of Dijon.—The cant., comprising 11 com., had 
a pop. of 3,359 in 1841.—The com., 24 m. N of Di- 
jon, on a head-stream of the Tille, had a pop. of 609. 

GRANCEY-SUR-OURCE, « commune and town 
of France. in the dep. of Cote-d’Or, cant. and 3 m. 
N of Chatillon-sur-Seine. Pop. 1,012. : 

GRANCY, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Vaud, 10 m. NW of Lausanne. This was the birth- 
place in 1728 of the celebrated physician Tiseot. — 

GRAND, a town of France, in the dep. of Vosges, 
20m. NE of Chaumont, and 9 m. W of Neufchateau. 
Pop. 1,314. . . 

GRAND (La). a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hautes-Alpes, cant. and 4 m. NE of Orpierre, at the 
confluence of the Blaisance and the Soyon. Pop. 288: 

GRANDAS-DE-SALIME, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 44m. WSW of Oviedo, near the Na- 
via. Pop. 1,898. | 

GRAND-AUVERGNE. See AvVERNE. 

GRAND BASSAM, See Bassam. 

GRAND BAY, a bay on the SW coast of New- 


its W endl. 

GRANDBOROUGH, a parish of Warwickshire, — 
3m. Sof Danchurch., Area 4,100 acres. Pop. 582. 
—Also a parish in Bucks, 15m. 5 of Winslow. Area 
1,60 acres. 2m : 

GRAND-BOURG, or Manicor, a town on the 
SW coast of the island of Marie-Galante, of w eh it 
is the cap. Pop. 1,500, me — 7 

GRAND-BOURG-SALAGNAC, a small = pay 
and canton of France, in the dep. of Creus 2, arrond 
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and 14 m. W of Gueret. 
cant., 9,048. 

GRAND CAMP, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Calvados, on the Channel, at the embouchure of 
the Vire. 

GRAND CANAL, a great inland navigation, 


Pop. of town, 2,646; of 


chiefly of Leinster and partly of Connaught. It ex- | 


tends W through co. Dublin, co. Kildare, King’s 
eo, and co, Galway, from Dublin to Ballinasloe, 
touching the towns of Edenderry, Philipstown, and 
Tullamore, and crossing the river Shannon at 
Shannon harbour; and it sends off branches to 
Naas, Athy, Portarlington, Mountmellick, Milltown, 
Blackwood, Ballyteigue, and Kilbeggan. A very 

-ageregate of even the original work and its 
earliest branches, traverses the main body and large 


detachments of the Bog of Allen; so that a trip to | 


Dublin from Ballinasloe, along the canal, is, over 
the greater part of the distance, but a degree less 


‘gloomy than a journey of equal length throngh the 


Sahara. What may be termed the original canal, or 


the line from the Litfey near Ringsend to the Shannon | 


near the mouth of the Brosna, and the branches to 
Athy, Milltown, Blackwood, Ballyteigue, and Eden- 
derry, may be stated at 100 m. in length, Its rise 
from the Liffey to the summit-level is 278 ft.; its fall 
from the summit-level to the Shannon and the Bar- 
row is respectively 162 and 97 ft.; the average amount 
of its lockage is 54 ft. per mile; and the cost of exe- 
cuting the work was £1,861,008,—equal to £18,610 
permile. The canal, as at present existing, consists 
of a main line of 794 m. from the Liffey to the Shan- 
non, an extension of 15 m. to Ballinasloe, and seven 
ramifications of aggregately 65% m. in length, being 
a total length of 160} m. The work is intimately 
connected, both topographically and economically, 
with the navigation of the Barrow, and with all the 
navigation, upper, middle, and lower, of the Shan- 
non. The total tonnage carried on the canal in 1822 
was 134,939 tons; in 1830, 224.749 tons: in 1887, 
215,910 tons; in 1845, 285,601 tons; in 1848, 239,628 
tons. The amount of tolls in the years 1822, 1830, 
1837, was respectively £24,866, £35,464, and £40,859; 
in 1843, £31,385; in 1846, £35,584; and in 1848, 
£22,795. 

GRAND CANAL. See Erte. 

GRAND CAYMITE. See Carmrres. 

GRAND CHAMP, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan. 8 m. NNW of Vannes. Pop. 4.797.— 
Also a town in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, 6 m. N 
of Nantes, on the Esdre rivulet. Pop. 1,446. 

GRAND CHEVREUIL (Pratrte pv), a tract of 
meadow ground in Louisiana, U. §., which stretches 
along the E bank of the Teche, from 8 m. SE of Ope- 
lousas to about 7 m. SE of New Iberia. It is 52 m. 
lone, with a medium breadth of 2m. Cotton and 
maize are the general objects of culture; and are both 
produced in large quantities, and of excellent quality. 

GRANDCOUR, a small town of the Swiss cant. 
of Vand, near the lake of Neufchatel, 10 m. W of 


riburg. 

GRAND DETOUR, a village in Ogle co., in the 
state of Illinois, 167 m. N of Springfield, on the E 
side of Rock river. 

GRANDE. See Para. 

GRANDE ANSE. See Ance GRaxDe. 
GRANDE ISLE, an island in the St. Lawrence, 
fronting Catharine's town, in the § part of Beau- 


harnois co. It is 44 m. long by 14 m. broad. On | 


its S side, the Beauharnois channel presents some 
dangerous rapids.—Also an island in the S. Atlantic, 
of doubtful position, first sighted by La Roche in 
1675,.and laid 
but by Cook in 35° 80°38’ W long. and by Dal- 
rymple in 46° 30’. ie 





down in charts in the parallel of 45°, | 





a 


GRANDE- PAROISSE (La), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Mon- 
tereau, on the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. 1,256. 

GRANDE-RIO. See Rio-Graype. 

GRANDE-RIVIERE (La), acommune of France, 
in the dep. of Jura, cant. of Saint-Laurent. Pop. 1,006. 

RANDES VENTES (Les), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Bellen- 
combre. Pop. 2,015. 

GRANDE - VERRIERE (La), a commune of 
France. in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Saint 
Leger-suis-Bevray. Pop. 1,485. 

GRAND-FONTAINE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Vosges. Pop. 1,623. 

GRAND GOSIER, one of the Candelarias, in N 
lat. 29° 50’, W long. 89° 3’, 45 m. E of Breton kay. 
A great spit, with breakers, extends from this island 
10m. NNE to Log islend. 

GRAND GULF, a village in Claiborne co., in the 
state of Mississippi, 65 m. 5 by W of Jackson, on 
Grand gulf, a remarkable bend in the Mississippi 
river, 8360 m. above New Orleans. Pop. 1,000. 

GRAND HAVEN, a village in Ottawa co., in the 
state of Michigan, U. 5., 213 m. W by N of Detroit, 
on the 8 back of Grand river, near its entrance mto 
Lake Michigan. It has a good harbour. 

GRAND ISLAND, an island in Lake Superior, 
on the N side of the lake——Also an island in Nia- 
gara river, in Erie co., Canada, about 9 m. long and 
6m. broad. The south extremity is 4m. N of Fort 
Erie.—Also an island at the E end of Lake Ontario, 
about 12 m. in length, and from 2 to7 m. in breadth, 
and extending to within 3m. of Niagara falls. Itis 
finely wooded.— Also a county in the NW part of 
Vermont, consisting chieily of two large islands in 
Lake Champlain, of which the Americans have 


changed the French name to North Hero and South 


Hero. North Hero is about 13 m. in length and 2 m. 
in breadth. South Hero is about 14m. in length, and: 

m.in breadth. The cap.is North Hero, on the islan 

of the same name. Vermont, a township and port 
of entry in the latter island, contains upwards of 500 
inhabitants. Both islands are fertile, producing good 
crops of wheat and other grain. Pop. of co. in 1840, 


3,883. 

GRAND JUNCTION CANAL, a very extensive 
line of ‘inland navigation, connecting the metropolis 
of England with the great manufacturing districts in 
the interior of the kingdom. It commences on the 
Thames at Brentford; crosses the Brent rivulet to 
the valley of the Colne; runs up that valley, passing 
Uxbridge, Rickmansworth, Walford, King’s Langley, 
and Berkhampstead, to the summit-level at Cow- 
roast, where it is. 395 ft. above the Thames. The 
summit-level extends 3{ m. to Tring, through a deep 
cutting. From Tring, the canal proceeds to Leigh- 
ton - Buzzard, Fenny -Stratford. Wolverston, and 
Stony-Stratford, a distance of 25 m., with a descent 
of 192 ft. It then crosses the Ouse to Stoke-Bruern, 
a distance of 64 m., in which it has a rise of 112 ft. 
Tt then passes through Blisworth tunnel, 3,080 rds. 
in length, and runs 1384 m. on one level. At Whit- 
ton-mill it rises 60 ft.; and 4} m. beyond this enters 
Braunston tunnel, 2.045 yds. in length. From this 
tunnel to its junction with the Oxford canal, is $m. 
with a fall of 37 ft. Its total length on the line now 
traced is ™m.; average width 43 ft.; depth from 
44 to 5 ft. It sends off a branch at Paddington 134 
m. in length; awother of 62 m. at Tring; another of 6 
m. to Aylesbury; one of 94 m. to Buckingham; and 


| another of 9 m. from Gayton to the Nen near 


Northampton. 
GRAND. LAKE, a sheet of water in New Bran 
wick, abouf* 45 m. from St. John, and 30 m. frou. ‘ 


Fredericton, separated from the St. John river bysam 
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alluvial tract about 1 m. wide, and communicatin 

with it by the Gemsee, a narrow and deep channe 
4m. in length. It is 30m. long, and from 3 to 6 m. | 
broad; and is connected by navigable openings with 

French and Maquapit lakes. It is supplied by the | 
Salmon river, which flows into its N extremity. 
Great quantities of fish, and especially of gaspe- 
reaux, a sort of large herring, are caught in this lake. 

GRAND LEMPS, a small town of Dauphiny, in 
the dep. of the Isere, 6 m. from La Cote St. Andre. 
Pop. 1,700. 

RAND LIEU, a lake of France, in the dep. of 
Loire-Inferieure, 6 m. SW of Nantes. It is $ m. in 
length, and 4 m. in average breadth. The Boulogne 
enters it on the 8, and the Ognon on the E; and it 
discharges its waters by the Achenau, into the Loire. 

GRAND LUCE, a canton and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Sarthe, and 15 m. SE of Le Mans, 
onthe Venve. Pop. of town, 2,372; of cant., 10,955. 

GRAND MANAN, an island 6 m. 8 by 5E of 
Campo-Bello island, in the Atlantic, opposite to 
Passamaquoddy bay. It is 14 m. in length, and 7 
m. it breadth, well-timbered, and rises boldly from 
the water. 

GRANDOLA, a town of Portugal, in Estrema- 
dura, 32 m. SE. of Setubal. Pop. 2,155. 

GRANDOON, a small low island in Miramichi 
bay, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 2} m. ENE } E of 
Oak pot. 

GRAND PRAIRIE, a township in Marion co., in 
Ohio, U. 8. Pop. 717. 

GRAND-PRE’, acanton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of Ardennes, 30 m. SSE of Mezieres, on 
the r. bank of the Aire. Pop. of com., 1,300; of 
eant., 9,591.—Also a seigniory in the co. of St. 
Manrice, Lower Canada, on the N side of Lake 
St. Peter. 

GRANDRIEU, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Lozere, 12 m. WNW of Langogne. Pop. 
of cant. 5,483; of town, 1,462. | 

GRANDRIES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Saint-Antheme. Pop. 1,163. 

GRANDRIS, a commune of France, in the dep. | 
of Rhone, cant. of Saint-Niziers-’Azerques. Pop. 
1,725. 

GRAND RIVER, a river of the Umted States, 
which rises in Iowa territory, flows SE, and enters 
the Missouri about 250 m. from its mouth, It is 
between 80 and 100 yds. wide where it joins the 
Missouri.—Also a river of Louisiana, which enters 
the Arkansaw about 700 m. from the Mississippi. 
It is 130 yds. wide at its mouth. Below the influx 
of this river commence the rapids, which continne | 
for several miles down the Arkansaw.—Also a large 
river of Louisiana, which falls into the Osage, one of 
the tributary branches of the Missouri.—Also a river 
of Michigan, U.S., which has its rise in lakes and 
ponds in the SE corner of the territory; and is com- 
gosed of the main head-streams which unite in 
Jackson co. The combined stream flows NW and 
W, and falls into Lake Michigan on the E bank, 
about 20 m. to the N of Raisin river, after a course 
of 270 m., throngh a country consisting alternately 
of woodland and meadow. It is navigable for steam- 
boats 40 m. to the Grand rapids; and for boats to_ 
near its source.—Also a river of Ohio, which, flowing 
S, falls into Lake Erie 80 m. SW of Presque isle. 
It has a winding course, and rapid current, and ‘is 
not navigable.—Also a river of Canada, which runs 
into the Detroit in N lat. 42° 34.—Also a river 
of Canada, which runs into the St. Lawrence in N 
lat. 47° 3", 

GRAND RIVER, or Ovse, a river of Upper 
Canada. which rises in the township of Amaranth, 
in Wellington district, and runs 5 and SE to Lake 
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ville-Cayuga, Indiana, York, Seneca, Caledonia, 
Brantford, Paris, Galt, Preston, Elora, and Fergus, 













of France, in the dep. of Drome, cant. and 25 m. 
NE of Valence. Pop. of cant. 12,342; of com. 1,786. 


and has sufficient water for large ships. The ct 
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Erie. Its principal tributaries are the Speed and 
the Canastoga. It is navigable for large vessels as 
far as Dunnville, and for boats to near Brantford, 60 
m. above Dunnville, where a canal, 3 m. in length, 
overcomes a fall of 33 ft. in the river, and opens 
eommuniecation with Brantford. The land along the 
river is undulating: the timber ia a mixture of hard- 
wood and pine. The towns and villages of Dunn- 
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are situated on the G. river. The Indians of the 
Six Nations had a ao of land on this river, 6 m. 
in depth on each side, from Lake Erie to its head, in 
1784. Of this territory, amounting to 694,810 acres, 
the greater part has since been surrendered to the 
Crown, and sold for the benefit of these tribes, con- 
sisting of Mohawks, Oneidas, Seneeas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Delawares, and some other families, whose 
numbers in 1843 amounted to 2,223, in 500 families. 
The greater part of these Indians live im log houses, 
seattered over both sides of the river over a district 
of about 220,000 acres. They are also collected in 
3 small villages called Mohawk, Tuscarora, and 
Cayuga. <A large majority of them profess Chris- 
tianity. 

GRAND RIVER, a township in Caldwell co, in 
Missouri, U. 8S. Pop. 302.—Also a township im 
Livingston co., in Missouri. Pop. 173.—Alsoa | 
township in Van Buren co., Missouri. Pop. G50.— }/ 
Also a township in Carroll co., in Missouri. Pop. 
1,064.—Also a township in Henry co., Missouri. 


Pop. 999. 
GRAND RIVIERE, or QuravKsqvack, a river { 
of Lower Canada, which rises near the head-waters |) 
of the Restigouche, and runs SW into the St. John, — 
5m. above the great falls. 

GRANDE-RIVIERE-DU-CHENE. See Bette 
RIvieKe. 

GRAND RUISSEAU (Le), a small river of 
Lower Canada, rising in the mountains which border )) 
the St. Lawrence to the S, and falling into that river }) 
about 40 m. below the town of Orleans. ? 

GRAND-SERRE (Le), a canton and commune 


—  — 


GRAND TRAVERSE, a bay on the NE side of — 
Lake Michigan, about 12 m. long, and between 4m. 
and 5 m. broad.—Also a range of islands at the en- 
trance into Green bay, in Lake Michigan.—Also a 
river in the Michigan territory, U. S., which enters 
Lake Michigan, between Marguerite and Michili- 
mackinack. - 

GRAND-VAL, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Saint - Amand - Roche- 
Savine. Pop. 1,000. 

GRAND VARRE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Aveyron, cant. of Couques, on the Dourdon. 
Pop. 1,087. 

GRAND-VIEW, a township in Washington co., 
in Ohio, 141 m. SE of Columbus. on the Ohio river, 
25 m. above Marietta. Pop. 514.—Also a villagein — 
Edgar co., Illinois, 114m. E of Springfield. = | 

GRANDVILLARS, a town of France, in the — 
dep. of Haut-Rhin, on the Allain, 9m.S by B of | 
Beltort. 

GRANDVILLE, # village in Kent co., in Michi- 
gan, 175 m. W by N of Detroit.. Pop. 200.— Also a 
seigniory of Lower Canada, in the co. of Kamon- 
raska, fronting the St. Lawrence. : 7 

GRANDVILLERS, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Vosges, 17 m. NNW of Beauvais. Pop. 1,001. 

GRANE, Gaarse, or Gras, a port of Arabia,on 
the Persian gulf, 12 or 13 leagues SW of Core. 
dillah. ‘The harbour is large and well-shelrere 
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The inhabitants of G. trade with the Red sea, Scinde, 
and Guzerat; and import grain, coffee, and Indian 
produce’ for the supply of the interior. 

GRANGE, a parish in the lower district of Bantf- 
shire, 16m. 5W of Banff, extending along the banks 
of the Isla in three long ridges. Pop. in 1831, 333; 
in 1841, 1,661.—Also a township in the p. of West 
Kirby, Cheshire, 8} m. N of Great Neston. Area 
1,180 acres. Pop. 132.—Also a hamlet in the lathe 
of Aylesford, Kent. Pop. 157.—Also a parish, 24 
m. N of the city of Armagh, co. Armagh. Area 
6,794 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,152; in 1841, 3,823.— 
Also a parish, 37 m. SW of the city of Kilkenny, co. 
Kilkenny. Area 1,934 acres. Pop. in 1841, 542.— 
Also a parish, 44m. WSW of the town of Kilcon- 
nel, co. Galway. Area 4,608 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,045; in 1841, 1,088.—Also a village in the p. of 
Pollrone, co. Kilkenny, 33m. SE of Pilltown. Pop. 
240.—Also a parish in co. Limerick. Area 2,839 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 721; in 1841, 708—Also a 
village in the p. of Ahamplish, co. Sligo, near the 
head of the Mile harbour, 7? m. N of Sligo. Pop. 
140.—Also a village in the p. of Desertereight, co. 

yrone. Pop. 146.—Also a parish in Queen's eo., 
423m. N of Carlow. Area 863 acres. Pop. 276. 

GRANGE (La), a cape on the N coast of Hayti, 
in N lat. 19° 54° 45", W long. 71° 38° 39". 

GRANGE (La V1ILLe), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Haute-Saone, cant. of Villersexel. Pop. 
1,097. Straw-hats are largely made here. 

GRANGECLOVAN, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 
situated on the E lip of the Nore, and traversed by 





the road from Ballyragget to Kilkenny. Area 3,886 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 949; in 1841, 1,224. 
GRAN RD, or GEANGEFORTH, a parish in co. 


Carlow, 2} m. NW by W of Tullow. Area 3,504 
acres, Pop. in 18351, 926; in 1841, 1,027. 

‘ GRANGEGEETHL, a parish in co. Meath, 24 m. 
NofSlane. Area 4,447 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,304; 
in 1541, 1,352. 

GRANGE-KILREE, or Kinree-Granee, a par- 
ish in co. Kilkenny, 33m. SSE of Kilkenny. Area 
992 acres. Pop. in 1831, 145; m 3S41, 205. 

GRANGEMOCKLER, or Nixe-miie-Hovse, a 
parish in co. Tipperary, 7m. N of Carrick-on-Suir. 
Area 2,8084 acres. Pop. in 1841], 1,106. 

GRANGEMOUTH, a thriving and important sea- 
port in the p. of Falkirk, Stirlingshire, at the contlu- 
ence of Grange-burn with the Caaros 4m. above 
the influx of the united streams into the Forth. Its 
resources and capacities as a port depend mainly on 
its commanding the entrance, through the mouth of 
Grange-burn, of the Forth and Clyde canal. It has 


a dry dock, commodious quays, and lofty extensive | 
2 ain a a |G, 1,896 acres. Pop. 273. 


storehouses. The Carron company have here a spa- 
cious wharf. Rope-making and ship-building em- 
ploy a number of hands. Previous to 1810, all ves- 


sels belonging to the port were registered at Bor- | 


rowstounness: G., however, has now a customhouse 
of its own. The total amount of customs received 
at the port of G. in 1850 was £15,873. Timber, hemp, 
flax, tallow, deals, and iron from the Baltic, and 
grain from foreign countries, and from the E coast 
of Scotland and England, are landed on its quays. 
Pop. of the town in 1831, 1,155; in 1841, 1,488. 
_ GRANGE OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, a parish 
in co. Tipperary, 2 m. 8 of Fethard. Area 2,857 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 771; in 1841, 782. 
GRANGER, a township of Alleghany co., in the 
state of N. Carolina, U. $., 23 m. SW of Exeter. 
Pop. 1,064—Also a township in Medina co., Ohio, 
131 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 956. 
GRANGEROSNOLVIN, or Grance-Monacno- 
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in the vicinity is low and partially cultivated. | 


18m. ENE of New Ruppin. 
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Pop. in 1831, 114; 





Area 1,593 acres. 
107. 

GRANGE-SILVIA, or Graxcr-Syivs, a parish 
on the E border of co. Kilkenny, Leinster, contain- 
ing the town, and sometimes bearing the nume of 
Goresbridge. Area 4,796 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
2,313; im 1841, 2,413, ‘ 

GRANGES (Les), a hamlet of France, in the dep, 
of Aube, cant. of Romilly-sur-Seine. Pop, 550.— 
Also a commane in the dep. of Vosges, 12 m. SW 
of Saint-Die. Pop. 2.565. 

GRANGES-DE-CHATILLON, ao village of 
France, in the dep. of Doubs, cant. and ¢ m. ESE 
of Quingey. 

GRANICA, a village of Poland, in the gov. of 
Sandomir, 20 m. ENE of Radom. 

GRANIER (Dest pe), a summit of the Alps, 
between the frontiers of the French dep. of Isere 
and of Savoy. 7 m. 8 of Chambery, in N lat. 45° 27’ 
50”. Alt. 6,358 ft. 

GRANITE, a village of Sicily, 31 m. SW of Mes- 
sina, at the foot of .2ma. 

GRANITEVILLE, « township in Edgetield dis- 
trict, in the state of S. Carolina, U. & A joint 


in 1841, 


| stock company have recently founded a considerable 


manufactory here of drillings, sheetings, and shirtings. 

GRANITOLA (Cape), a low sandy projection on 
the coast of Sicily, the SW extremity of the prov. of 
Trapani, in N lat. 37° 34’. 

GRANJA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ceara, 
on the |. bank of the Camercina, 30-m. NNE of 
Villa-de-Vicosa. 

GRANJA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
36 m. S of Badajoz. Pop. 2,246. 

GRANNA, a town of Russian Poland, in the gov. 
of Grodno, on the Bug, 4 m. SW of Bielsk. 

G NE, a commune of France,in the dep. of 
Drome, cant. of Crest. Pop. 1,684. 

GRANNOCH (Loc), a sequestered and roman- 


tic lake, in the N extremity of the parish of Girthon, 


in Kirkewdbrightshire, about 3 m. in length, and a 
+m. broad. 

GRANOLLERS, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 15 m. NE of Bareelona. Pop. 2,350, It has 
some woollen-weaving establishments. 

GRANON, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 33 
m. W of Logrono, Pop. 1,270. 

GRANS, a town of France, in the dep. of Bonches- 
du-Rhone, 3m. SW of Salon. Pop. 1,780.—Also a 
small town of Spain, in Aragon, district of Biba- 
gorza, at the enuithasace of the two small rivers Es- 
sera and Isacenna, 14 m. NNE of Balbastro. 

GRANSDON (Great and Littie), two parishes 
in Huntingdonshire, 7 m. SE of St. Neot’s. Area 
of Great G., 3,200 acres. Pop.622. Area of Little 


GRANSEE, a town of Prussia in Brandenburg, 
Pop. 2,606. 

GRANSO, an island in the Baltic, near the E 
eoast of Sweden, in N lat. 47° 46". 

GRANSON, or GranseE, a small town of the 
Swiss cant. of Vaud, on the lake and 6 m. SW of 
Neufchatel. It is meanly built, but memorable for 
& victory obtained here in 1476, over the troops of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 

GRANSTON, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 5 m, 
WSW of Fishguard. Pop. 164—Also a small lake 
of N. Carolina, 25 m. W of Exeter. . 

GRANT, a county in the N part of Kentucky, 
U. S., interseeted by Eagle creek, an affluent of 
Kentucky river. Area 184 sq.m. Pop. 4,191. The_ 
cap. is Williamstown.—Also a county in the central 


part of Iowa, watered by the Missisinewa, a branch » 


of the Wabash. Area 415 sq.m. Pop. 4,875. Its~ 
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cap. is Marion.—Also a county in the SW part of*) -7) ~ 
20 mi 
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| K RUM, a parish in co. Kildare,.3$ m. ESE of Athy. 
IIL. 
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Wiscongin territory. Areal,200sq.m. Pop.3,926. 


Its cap. is Lancaster, 

GRANTA, See Cam. 

GRANTCHESTER, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 
2.m. SW of Cambridge. Area 1,591 acres. Pop. 


G06. 

GRANTHAM, a borough, market-town, and par- 
ish, in the co, and 25 m. SSW of Lincoln. Area of 
p+ 4,320 acres. Pop. in 1801, ineluding the town- 
ships of Harrowby, Spittlegate. Houghton with Wal- 
ton, and Manthorp with Little Gonerby, 4,288; in 
1831, 7,427; in 1841, 5,560. The church is a beau- 
tiful structure, with a lofty tower surmounted by a 
spire rising to the height of 273 ft.—The town is 
situated on the ancient Roman road called Irmin- 
street, W of the Witham, and to the E is the Grant- 
ham and Nottingham canal. The streets are well- 
paved, cleaned, and lighted with gas. Spittlegate 
on the 5, and Gonerby on the N, are so connected 
with G., that they may be considered as constituting 
one town. ‘The principal local trade is that of malt- 
ing and exporting corn, the produce of the surround- 
ing agricultural district. The boundaries of the parl. 
borough are limited to the town, with Spittlegate, and 
Manthorpe-with-Little-Gonerby. Electors in 1837, 
678; in 1848, 721.—The G. canal, from this town to 
the river Trent, which it joins nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Nottingham canal, is 33 m. in length, 
with a fall of 1474 ft. It passes Harlaxton, Slain- 
with-Close, and Cropwell-Butler; and sends off a 
branch to the town of Bingham. 

GRANTHAM, a township of Upper Canada, on 
the S side of Lake Ontario, 30 m. § of Toronto, in- 
tersected by the Welland-canal. Pop. in 1842, 3,839, 
The town of St. Catharine’s is the principal place in 
this township.— Also a township in Sullivan co., 
in New Hampshire, U. §., 54 m. WNW of Concord. 
Pop. 1,036. 


GRANTHAM ISLAN D, an island on the S$ coast | 


of New Holland, in Port Lincoln. It is nearly 1 m. 
in length, and is joined to Surfleet-point by a shoal. 

GRANT ISLAND, an island of Australia, in 
Bass strait, in Port Western. Its SE extremity has 
 GHANTLEY | 
-& (, a township in the p. of Ripon 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 54 m. WSW of Ripon: Pop. 
with Skeldin, in 1831, 243; in 184], 246. 

GRANTLEY HARBOUR, an inlet on the coast 
of Russian America, E of Port Clarence, in N at. 
65° 16°40". It is 10 m. in length, and 21-m, in 
breadth, and forms one of the safest wintering sta- 
tions in the vicinity of Behring’s straits. It was first 
entered and named by Captain Beecher in 1827. 

GRANTON, an incipient town and sea-port on 
the frith of Forth; 24 m. from Edinburgh, in the p. 
of Cramond. A magnificent pier, forming decidedly 
the best harbour in the frith of Forth, has been con- 
structed here by the duke of Buecleugh. It is 1,700 
ft. in length, and from 80 to 160 ft. in breadth: four 
pairs of jetties, each running out 90 ft., go off at in- 
tervals of 350 ft.; and 2 slips, each 325 ft. long, faci- 
litate the shipping and the landing of cattle, and 
railway coaches and waggons. The depth of water 
around it, and by means of its low-water jetties, 
affords access, in any state of tide, for steamers and 
ships of even the largest size. The Edinburgh 
Perth, and Dundee railway has its ferry across the 
frith between G. and Burntisland, a breadth of 5 m. 
G. is 29 m. from Cupar by this line; 44 m. from 
Dundee; and 42 m. from Perth, 

GRANTOWN, a yillage in the p- of Cromdale, 
Inverness-shire, 22 m. 5 of Forres; and 1 m. § of 
Castle-Grant, on the |. side of the river Spey, on the 
road from the lower to the higher districts of the 
Pop. 814. 
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GRANUCILLO, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Zamora, 10 m. W of Benavente. Pop. 300. 
GRANVELLE, a small town of France, in the 


dep. of Haute-Saone, 11m. SW of Vesoul. Pop. 400, 


GRANVILLE, a seaport of France, in the dep. of 
La Manche, at the mouth of the Bosq,.12 m. NW 
of Avranches, in N lat. 48° 50’.7”, W long. 1° 35’ 

Pop. in 1831, 7,850; in 1841, 8,547. ik stands 


narrow neck of land. It has a considerable traffic, 
particularly with the neighbouring island of Jersey; 
and sends out a number of vessels to Newfoundland 
andthe whale fishery.—The cant. comprises 8 com. 
Pop. in 1841, 16,964. See : 
GRANVILLE, a county in the N part of North 
Carolina, U. S.,on Tar river. Area 828 sq.m. Pop. 
18,817. The cap. is Oxford.—Also a township in 
Addison co., in Vermont, 35 m: SSW. of Montpelier. 
Pop. 545.—Also a township in the -state of New 
York, in Washington co., 65 m. NNE of Albany. 
Pop. 3,.846.—Also a township in Hampden co., 1m 
Massachusetts, 120 m. S by W of Boston. Pop. 
1,414.—Also a township in Bradford co., in Penn- 
sylvania, 147 m. NE of Harrisburg. Pop. 65L— 
Also a township in Mifflin co., in Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1,016—Also a township in Licking co., in 
Q@hio, 34m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 1,528. In the 
neighbourhood is a Baptist college —Also a village 
in Monongalia co., in Virginia, on Dunkard creek. 
Pop. 150.— Also a v. in Delaware co., in Iowa, 68 m. 
NE of Indianapolis.—Also a township in Milwaukie 
co., in Wisconsin territory. Pop. 225.—Also a-co. 
in the Johnstown district of Upper Canada, compris- 
ing the townships of Angnsta, Edwardsburgh, 8. 
Gower, Oxford, and Wolford. Pop. in 1836, 17,160. 
GRANVILLE’S RIVER, ariver of the island of 
Egmont, or New Guernsey. . 
GRANVILLIERS, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Oise, arrond. of Beauvais. 
—The cant., comprising 23 com., had a pop. of 13,222 
in 1841.—The town, 18 m. NNW of Beauvais, had a 
pop. of 1,861. It has considerable manufactures of 
serges, 
GRANYENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Lerida, 4m. SW of Cervera. ; 
GRANZE-DI-VESCOVANA, a town of Austrian: 


| Lombardy, in the prov. and 21 m. SSW of Padua.. 


Pop. 1,425. j 
GRAO, a small seaport on the E coast of Spain, 


at the month of the river Guadalaviar, 3 m. E of Va- 
lencia. 
dried fruits and soda. A railway is in p 


Pop. 5,000. It experts wine, silk, wool, 


peel] between G. and Valencia. 
uria by a viaduct 900 ft. long. — 
-GRAPE ISLAND, an island of Upper Canada, in 


It crosses the 


the bay of Quinte, at the mouth of the river Trent, _ 


in Lake Ontario, to the N of Big island. ) 
GRAPPENHALL, a parish of the co. of Chester, 


'3m.SE of Warrington. Area 2,550 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 2,607; in 1841, 2.948. oH 
GRARAH, a village of the Bled-el-Jerid. in Al- 
giers, 60 m. NW of Wergela, on the route from Ma- 
rocco to Tripoli. ; | 
GRAS (Les), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Doubs, cant. of Bourg-Saint-Andeol, on the Ne- 
gue. Pop. 851. 
GRASELITZ, or Grasiitz, a mining-town of 


Bohemia, on the Zwoda, 19m. NE of Eger, and 88 
m. NW of Prague. Pop.4,790. It has some cotton 


manufactures, and a large quantity of musical imstru- 
ments:and copper utensils are made here. _ 

GRASGARD, a small town of Sweden, on the 
eoast of Oland island. ' 


GRASHOULM, an island off the coast of Wa i. 
N Jat. 51° 43° 54”, 6m. WNW of Skomer isla ze, ] 
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| is about 3 m. in cireumf., and rises 146 ft. above low | WSW of Andover. Area 980 acres. Pop. in 1831, | 
' .water.—Also one of the smaller Orkney islands, a 4 | 130; in 1841, 141. : 
' m, §$ of Shapinsha. GRATIEN (Saryt), a small town of France, in | 
GRASMERE, a parish in Westmoreland, 34 m. | the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 2m. SW of | 
WNW of Ambleside, romantically situated on the | Montmorency. Pop. 400. : 


small river Rother, which connects the Grasmere, 
Rydal, and Winandermere lakes. Area 24.550 acres. 
Pop. of p. in 1801, returned under the Spe of 
Ambleside and the townships of G., Langdales. Ry- 
(} dal, and Loughbrigg. 1,958; in 1891, 2,085; in 1541, 
1,681. G. lake, and the deep vale in which it is situ- 


ib 
4 


ated, are universally admired for their peculiar | 


beauty. The vale is about 4 m. in circumf., * hedg- 
ed in, by mountains, whose heads, rude, craggy, and 
fantastic, give all the foree and beauty of contrast to 
the smiling meads and peaceful dwellings which rest 
beneath their feet.” The lake is only about 15 m. 
in circumf. It has a well defined and beantitully 
embayed margin, “with eminences; some of rock, 


figure of the little lake they command. From the 
shore a low promontory pushes itself into the water, 
and on it stands the v.. with the church rising in the 
midst of it.” The poet Wordsworth is buried in the 
churchyard of this secluded village. 
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GRATIOSA. See Gractosa. 

GRATIOT, a county in the central part of Michi- 
‘gan, intersected by Maple and Pine rivers. Area 
576 sq.m.—Also a village in Hopewell township, 
Licking co., Ohio, 42 m, FE of Columbus, Pop, 300, 

GRATIOT (Fort), « fort in Michigan, U. 5., ov- 
cupying a commanding position at the outlet of the 
| St. Clair from Lake Huron. 
| GRATIS, a township in Preble co. in Ohio, U. S., 

92m. W of Columbus. Pop. 1,931, 

GRATSANITZA, a town of Bosnia, 10 m. WSW 
of Zvornik. on the r. hank of the Spressa. 
| GRATTERI, a town of Sicily, in the prov. of 
| Palermo. cant. and 7 m. SSW of Cefala. 
| GRATTWELN, a town of Styria, in the circle and 

7m. NW of Gritz, near the r. bank of the Mir. 
Pop. 525. Tripoli and chalk are quarried in the en- 
virons. 

GRATWICH, a parish in Staffordshire, 4 m. W 
iby Sof Uttoxeter. Area 800 acres, Pop, in 1831, 
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GRASMERE-FELL, a mountain of Cumberland, | 116; im 1841, 119. 
situated near Crummock-water. It forms rather a| GRATYZ, one of the circles, or administrative pro- 
vast ridze than a pointed summit; and is counected | vinces, into which the duchy of Styria is divided. It 
with two or three other mountains of inferior dig- | comprises the N part of Lower Styria, on both sides 
nity. It rises 2,756 ft. above sea-level. ‘of the Mihr, and has an area of 102-4 German sq. 

GRASS, or La Gras, a considerable river of the |m. Pop. in 1887, 341.445. The surface is hilly, but 
state of New York, U.S., in St. Lawrence co., which | there are few very high mountains. The valleys are 
rons NW and NE, and enters the St. Lawrence vear | fertile and picturesque, particularly along the Miihr, 
the head of Great St. Regis island, after a course of | between G. and Brock. The principal rivers are 
about 125 m. the Miihr, the Fistritz, and the Raab. The cattle, 

GRASSANDO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of | milk, butter, and cheese of G. are in great repute. 
Basilicata, 16 m. W of Matera. Pop. 3.570. The hills contain large forests of pine; but the chief 

GRASSBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 3 m. NW of | riches of this circle, as of Styria in general, are its 
Caistor. Area 1,720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 257; in | copper, lead, and iron-mines, and the manufacture 
1841, 574. of its mineral products.—The gov. of G., as distinct 

GRASSE, an arrondissement, canton, and town | from the circle, comprises the whole duchy of Styria, 
of France, in the dep. of Var.—The arrond. com- | Area 407-6 German sq.m. Pop. m 1837, 955,576. 
prises the 8 cants. of Antibes, Saint-Auban, Bar,| Gratz, or Bayrriscucratz, [VENp. (Cradez; 
Cannes, Coursegoulen, G., Saint-Vallier, and Vence. | Sav. Nimetsii-Gred,] an ancient and considerable 
Area 114,285 hect. Pop. in 1841, 65,164; in 1846, | town of Styria, the cap. of the above circle, situated 
66,150.—The cant., comprising 4 com., had a pop. of | on the river Miibr. which rushes impetuonsly through 
11,197 in 1846.—The town is situated 23 in. NNE of | the town, at an alr. of 1.486 ft. above sea-level, in N 
Draguignan, and 10m. N of Cannes. Pop. in 1789, | lat. 47° 4’, E long, 15° 26. Pop. in 1837, 43,798. 
9,178; in 1846, 6,706. It is neatly built, on the side | The ranges‘of hills which from Briick face the valley 
of a mountain, in an amphitheatre of gardens appro- | of the Mihr, open out at the 5 extremity of the val- 
priated to the culture of roses, orange-trees, helio- ley to the E and W, leaving between them an oblong 
tropes, and other odoriferous plants, made use of in | plain about 20m. in length from N to 5, and aver- 
the manufacture of perfumery, for which the place | aging 5 m. in breadth. Towards the N part of this 
is in high repute. Vines and olives are likewise | plain. and close at the foot of the E range, stands 
cultivated in the neighbourhood. and a considerable | the citv of G. The ancient part of the town, which 
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quantity of fruit, which is dried and exported. G. 
has besides a traffic in silk, leather, honey, soap, and 
liqueurs of different kinds. : 

GRASSE (La), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aude, 23 m. SW of Narbonne. Pop. 1,820. _ 

GRASSINGTON, a township in the p. of Linton, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 83 m. NNE of Skipton. .\rea 
4,960 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1.067; im 1841, 1,056. — 

GRASSTHORPE, a township in Marnham p., in 
the co. of Nottingham, 44 m. SE by E of Tuxford. 
Area 510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 118; in 1841, MH. 
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_GRATCHEVSKAIA. a fort of Russia, on the 
Volga, in the gov. and 125 m. NW of Astrakhan, 


GRATCHEVSKOI, « fort of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of Omsk, 75 m. WNW of Semipalatinsk, 
Ber r. bank of the Irtisch. | 
GRATELOUPE, a village of France. in the dep. 
of Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 6m. WNW of Cuastel- 


Moron. — 
GRATELY, a parish in Sonthamptonshire, 64 m. 
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is enclosed by ramparts and a glacis, is small; but 

the extent of building in the suburbs is very consid- 
-erable. Its Schlossberg or citadel is built on a very 
‘steep hill on the banks of the Miihr, and might still 
_ form a fortification but for the extent of the suburbs. 
Its slopes have been cut into pleasing walks; and its 
summit is diserowned of tower and keep. G. has been 
since 1787 the see of a bishop. It was the seat of a 
university from 1586 to 1782, when its place was oH 
plied by a lyceum, an academy, and a large school, Tn 
1827, however, the university was re-established. Its 
‘library contains 40,000 vols. It is also the seat of a 
theological] seminary, an a damenstift or chapter 
_ of noble ladies, and numerous hospitals. os 





It isthe m 

tarv cap. or seat of military government for Tyrol, 

-rinthia,and Carniola. The houses in G. are of stone, and 
the town isin general well-built, but the streetsarenar-__ 
row and dark. In the old central part are some cunaus 
edifices, and one or two noble palaces. The palace. of 
Count Altern isa very noble edifice. G. has 22 churches 
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and chapels great and small, and a chain-bridge j 


across the Miihr, 318 ft. long, by which it communi- 
cates with the subarb of Muhrstadt. The mauso- 
leum erected in the church of St. Catherine to the 
emperor Ferdinand IL, who was a native of 
remarkable for the ornamental sculpture of its irfte- 
rior, The theatre. the barracks, and the arsenal, are 
all entitled to attention; also a museum for the an- 
tiquities of Styria, founded in 1812 by the archduke 
John, and from him called the Johanneam.—G, 
communicates by railway with Vienna on the N, 
from which it is 1224 m. distant by rail; and with 
Cilly on the S$, from which it is 57 m. distant. It 
possesses several manufactories of hardware, stone- 
waré, and saltpetre, also of cotton and silk; and forms 
the centre of the inland trade between Germany and 
Italy.—The environs are very attractive. From the 
wide plain all around rise shaggy wooded acclivities, 
and hills broken into wide patches of pasture, with 
gardens hanging on their skirts—The eclunate ts cold 
in winter, descending to 10° and even 8°; while the 
extreme heat of summer is often 90°. 

GRATYZ, or Boawiscn Gratzer, a town of Bo- 
hemia, in the cirele and 16 m. SE of Budweis, on the 
r. bank of the Danko. Pop. 1,586. It has mannu- 
factories of glass and of crystal, which it exports in 
considerable quattities. 

GRATZ, or GropzisKo, a small town of Prussian 
Poland, 22 m. SW of Posen. Pop. 3,000. 

GRATZ, a small town of Austrian Silesia, on the 
r. bank of the Mora, 4 m. 5 of Troppau. 

GRAUBUNDEN. See Grisons. 

GRAUDENZ. or Grupziabz, a considerable town 


of Prussia, at the confluence of the Vistula and the | 


Ossa, on the r. hank of the Vistula, here 2,700 ft. wide, 
in N lat. 53° 29", E long. 18° 45’; 30'm. SSE of Ma- 
rienwerder, 14 m. NNE of Culm. 
5,918. It is enclosed witha high wall, and has 3 
gates. It has mannufactories of cloth, extensive 
breweries, and some trade in.corn and tobacco. The 
chief part of the inhabitants are German Lutherans. 
A strong fort was erected here. on the bank of the 
Vistula, about a 4m. to the N of the town, in 1770-6; 
and considerable outworks have been since added. 
In 1798 a bridge of boats was laid across the river at 
this town, but it has been transferred to Kuzelrack. 
GRAULHET. a canton and commune of France, 


in the dep. of Tarn, arround. of Lavanr. Pop. of 


eant., comprising 7 com., 10,135.—The town is situ- 
ated on the |. bank of the Adon, 11 m. ENE of La- 
vaur. Pop. 5,167. 

GRAULIE'RE (La), a town of France, in the 
dep. of Corréze, cant. of Seilhac, Ym. NW of Tulle. 
Pop. 1,600. 

_GRAUPEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz. Pop. 1,408. 

GRAUS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and £1 m. 
E of Hnesea, at the confluence of the Esera and 
the Isavena. Pop, 2,380. 

GRAVALOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
30 m. SE of Logrono. Pop. 1,015. 

GRAVE, a town of Belgium. in N. Brabant, on 
the L. bank of the Maese, 19m. ENE of Bois-le-Duc. 
Pop. 2,830, It is fortitied im the moderm style, and 


made a gallant detenee against the Freneh in the | 


winter of 1794-5. 

GRAVE CREEK, a river of Virginia, U. S.. which 
runs into the Ohio near Elizabeth Town, after a 
course of 24 m. 

GRAVE (La), a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Hautes-Alpes, 18 m. NW of Briancon. 
Pop. of cant. 2.304; of town 1,886. 

GRAVE-EN-OYSANS (La), a town of France, 
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GRAVEDONA, or Gravipona, a small town of 


Austrian Italy, on the W bank of Lake Como, 42m, . 


N of Milan. Pop. 1,400. 

GRAVEL (Great), a river of North America, 
which enters the Osage 115 m. above the confluence 
of that river with the Missouri.— Little G. river 
has its sources near the Missouri, and running SE 
enters the Osage on the 1. bank, 20 m. below the 


Great G. 


GRAVELAINA, a small town on the SW coast 
of the island of Negropont, on the site of the ancient 


| Eretria, 13 m. SE of Negropont. 


GRAVELEY, a parish m Cambridgeshire, 5 m. 
NW of Caxton. Area 1,558 acres. Pop. m 1831, 
255; in 1841, 294.—Also a p. in Hertfordshire, 2 m. 
N of Stevenage. Area 2,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
331; in 1841, 403. , 

GRAVELINES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, 105 m. WSW of Dunkirk. in N lat. 50° 59° 
10”, on the Aa, near the sea. Pop. in 1841, 5,457. 
It is fortified, and defended by a castle. Its inhabi- 


| tants are chiefly engaged in the coast-fisheries. The 


country near it is intersected by canals, one of 
which goes to Dunkirk by Bourbourg, and another 
to Bergues.—In 1556 a French army was defeated 
near this by the Spaniards; but in 1658 the town 


| was attacked and taken by the French. 


GRAVELLONA, a town of Piedmont, near the 
Lake Maggiore, 13 m. N of Domo-d’Ossola. Pop. 
1,700. It has recently been proposed to carry a rail- 
way over the Alps from this point, by the Alctbrun- 


| nen, Grimsel, and Briiningen passes, to Lucerne: 


These three very elevated passes would require to be 
vierced by as many tunnels. 
| GRAVELTHORPE, or GREWELTHORPE, a town- 
ship in the p. of Kirkby-Malzeard, W. Rh. of York- 
shire, 6m. NW of Ripon, Area 2,900 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 571: in 1841, 582. . 
GRAVENHANGER, a township in the p. of 
Muckleston, in Salop, G m. NE of Drayton. Pop. 


148. 

GRAVENHURST (Lower and Urrer), two. 
parishes in Bedfordshire; the former 54m. ESE of 
Ampthill; the latter 3 m. SW by S$ of Shefford. 
Area of Lower G., 1,240 acres. Pop. 50. Area of 
Upper G.. 385 acres. Pop, 373. 

GRAVENMACHERN, or GREVENMACHERS, @ 
small town of Belgium, in the grand duchy of Lux- 


-emburg, on a hill at the confluence of the Moselle 


and the Sure, 12 m. SW of Treves. ' 
GRAVENSTELN, a town of Denmark, in_the 
duchy of Sleswick, 30 m. 8 of Christiansfeld. Pop. 
2,000. 
GRAVES, a county in the W part of Kentucky, 
U.S. Area 660 sq.m. Pop. 7,465. : 
GRAVESANDE, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of 5. Holland, 11 m. SSW of the Hague, and 
about 3 m. from the sea. Pop. 700. It is neatly 


built, and was formerly the residence of the earls of 


Holland. 

GRAVESEND, a township of King’s co. in the 
state of New York, U. S., at the W end of Long 
Island, 9 m. S of New York. Pop. in 1810, 520; im 


~«1841, 799. 


GRAVESEND, «a market-town and parish in the 


bund. of Toltingtrough, co. of Kent, 224m. E by 5 


of London, and 49m. WNW of Dover, onthe 5 bank 
of the Thames. Area of p. 630 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
2,483; in 1831, 5,097; in 1841, 6,414. The town consists 


| of several streets built on a declivity leading down 
| to the Thames. The central streets form one con- 


tinuous line, dividing the ps. of Gravesend and Miltom 
The principal street crossmg this lme forms pat 
the great thoroughfare road from London to Roe 
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town is mean and irregular; hut, for the accommo- | 


dation of the great influx of visitors, new streets and 
houses of a more tasteful description have been re- 
cently built, diverging all round the town, but prin- 


cipally to the $ towards Windmill hill, and on the 


Milton side, As a fashionable watering-place, there 
is every accommodation at G., including public gar- 
dens, a convenient bathing-house, hot baths, shops, 
libraries, a concert-room, and a theatre. The easy 
access by steamers and railways to this place, renders 
it the resort of a constant succession of visitors from 
London. A large portion of the surrounding land is 


cultivated by market-gardeners. The asparagus raised | 


here, large qnantities of which are sent to the Lon- 
don markets, is famous for its size and flavour. The 
‘Gravesend chalk’ and flint are extensively worked 
in the vicinity. Rope-making and ship-building are 
earried on to some extent; and numerous smacks be- 
longing to G. are employed in the herring, turbot, 
and cod fisheries. The boundary of the borough in- 
eludes the village, and part of the p. of Northfleet. 
besides the ps. of Gravesend and Milton-next-Graves- 
end, Area 1,280 acres. Pop, 15,670. The income 
of the borough in 1839 was £2,585. By the N. Kent 
railway line, G. is 234 m. from London-bridge sta- 
tion. About 14 m. beyond the Gravesend station, 
-this line runs into the G. and Rochester railway, 
which displaced the old G. and Rochester canal. 
Gr. is a polling-place for the W division of Kent. 

GRAVESON, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. of Chateau-Renard, 6 m. 
NE of Tarascon. Pop. 1,525. Its church is a large 
edifice of the 12th cent. 

GRAVIER (Le), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Cher, cant. and 1 m: NE of La Guerche, near the 
x. bank of the Aubois. 


GRAVIERES, a town of France, in the dep. of 


Ardeche, cant. of Les-Vans. Pop. 1,034. 

GRAVINA, a considerable town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Bari, 10 m. W of Matera, on the |. hank of 
a streamof the same name, which rises to the WNW 
of Altamura, and joins the Bradano, after a course 
of 30m. from NW to SE. It isa bishop's see, and 
contains 9 churches and a college. Pop. 8,000, 
—Also a port of Russian America, in N_ lat. 
Go? 44%. 

GRAVINA’S ISLANDS, three islands on the 
coast of NW, America, from 20 to 50 m. in circumf., 
and separated by narrow channels. They lie be- 
tween Clarence’s strait and the Canal-de-Revilla-Gi- 


gedo, or the parallels of 54° 52’ and 55° 27, and 


extend about 40 m. from NW to SE. 
- GRAVOIS (Porte a‘), a cape on the S coast of 
Hayti, near the W extremity of the island, in N lat. 
18° 2. 
GRAVOSA, or Saxta Croce. a town and for- 
tress of Dalmatia, on the N side of the peninsnia of 
Sabioncello, with a large and safe harbour, 6 m. N 
of Ragu. 
GRAY, an arrondissement, canton, and com. of 
France, in the dep. of Hante-Saone.—The arrond, 
comprises the 8 cants. of Autrey, Champlette, Dam- 

ierre-sur-Salon, Fresnes-Saint-Mames, (,, Gry, 
Seacaay, and Pesmes. Area 158,720 heet. Pop. in 
1841, 90,796; in 1846, 89.161. Pop. of the cant., 
comprising 24 com., in 1546, 16,763.—The town is 
situated on the |. bank of the Saone, 50 m. WSW of 
Vesonl, at an alt. of 685 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 
1759, 4,784; in 1846, 6,546. It has a considerable 


—<Also a township in Gasconade co.. in Missonri, 
Pop. 1,074. 

RAY’S BAY, a bay on the N side of the Colum- 
bia river, on the W coast of N. America, in N lat. 46° 
19°. The sound from Cape Disappointment to the 
head of Gray's bay is about 24 m. in length, and 
varies from 4 to 7 m. in breadth. 

GRAYS CREEK, a river of Virginia, which runs 
into James's river in N lat. 37° 8’. 

GRAYS HARBOUR, or Watwrev’s Bar,a port 
or bay on the W coast af N. America, at the mouth 


|of the Chickelees river, 40 m. N of the Columbia 


river. ‘The channel is narrow though deep, and is 
2m. in length. It leads into a capacious bay ex- 
tending about 6 m. in each direction, but extensive 
mud and sand-banks confine the anchorages to a 
simall space. 

GRAYS THURROCK, a parish and market-town 
in Essex, 3m. NW of Gravesend, Area 1,570 acres, 
Pop. 1,404. 

GRAYAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Gironde, cant. of Saint-Vivien. Pop. 1,025. 

GRAYINGHAM. a parish of Lincolnshire, 9 m. 
NE of Gainshorongh. Area 1,930 acres. Pop. 
157. 

GRAYRIG, a chapelry in the p. of Kirkby-Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland, 5 m. NE by E of Kirkby-Ken- 
dal. Pop, 264. 

FRAYSON, a county of Virginia, U. S., in the 
SW part of the state. Area 927 8q.m. Pop. 9,087. 
Its cap. is Greenville.—Also a co. in the W part of 
Kentucky. Area 800 sq.m. Pop. 4,461. Its eap. 
is Maytield.—Also a village in Carter co., in Ken- 
tucky, 128 m. E of Frankfort.—Also a village in 
jrayson co., in Virginia, 26] m. 8 of Richmond.—_ 
Also a town of Texas, recently laid off at the con- 
fluence of the Nueces river and Corpus Christi bay. 

GRAY SOUTHEN, or Crakesoruen, a township 
in the p. of Brigham, in Cumberland, 4m. WSW of 
Cockermouth. Pop. 584. 

GRAYSTOWN, a parish in co, Tipperary, 14 m. 
SW of Killenaule. Area 7,801 acres. Pop. 2,546. 

GRAZAC, a commune of France, in the dep, of 
Hante-Loire, cant. and 4 m. NE of Yssingeaux. 

GRAZALEMA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
46m. NE of Cadiz. It is built on a steep rock in 
the Sierra-de-Ronda. It has a considerable trade in 
coarse woollen cloths and bacon. 

GRAZAY-LES-BOIS, 4 village of France, in the 
dep. of Mayenne, cant. and 7 m. E of Mayenne. 
Pop. 1,400. 

GREAN, a parish in co. Limerick. Area 7.191 
acres. Pop. 3,755. It contains the v, of Pallasgreen. 

GREASEBROUGH, a township in the p. of 
Rotherham, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2m. N ot Rother- 
ham. Pop. 1.623. 

GREASLEY, a parish of England, in the co. of 
Nottingham, 7 m. NW of Nottingham. Area 9,010 
acres. Pop. 5.184. 

GREASQUE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. of Roquevaire, 9 m, SE of 
Aix. Pop. 340. 

GREAT BAY, a bay at the mouth of the Pisca- 
taqua river, between Portsmouth and Exeter, in the 


state of New Hampshire, U. 5.—Also the 5 part of 


Trincomalee inlet, on the coast of Ceylon, 
GREAT BEAR LAKE. See Bear Lake. 
GREAT BEND), a village in Susquehanna eo., in 

Pennsylvania, 191 m. NE of Harrisburg, at the jane- 


traflic with Lyons, by means of the river, in corn, ‘tion of Salt Lick creek with the Susqwelunna, 


wood, and iron. 

irom mines and forges. 

the works have been allowed to fall into decay. 
GRAY) a township in Cumberland co., in the state 


a4 
of Maine, U.S., 47 m. SW of Augusta. Pop. 1,740.| m. WNW of Market-Deeping, on the river iste J 
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In the neighbourhood are large | Pop. 859, 
G. was formerly fortified, but | 


GREAT BRITAIN. See Berrisu Eaprre. 
GREAT FISH RIVER. See Frisia River. 
GREATFORD, « parish in the co. of Lincoln, 
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I _ Area 1,540 acres. Pop., including the chapelry of ow a mys York, U. S., 300 m. W by 5 of Albany, | 
ilsthorpe, in 1831, 296; in 1841, 264, ‘op. B52. yey n 

tei a parish in the eo.-palatine of GREATWORTH, a parish of Northamptonshire, 
Durham, 7 m. NNE of Stockton-upon-Tees, inter- | 4 m. NW of Brackley. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. in 
sected by the Clarence and Hartlepool Union rail- | 1831, 214; in 1541, 184. | oe: 
way. It includes the townships of Claxton and G. GREBENAU, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 
Area 2.430 acres. Pop in 1831, 519; in 1841, 687. the district of Romrod, on the I. bank of the Jossa, 
The hospital, called ‘the Hospital of God in G.,’| 10 m. ESE of Asfeld. Pop. 757. | 
founded and endowed in 1272, has been rebuilt, and | GREBENSTEIN, a small town of Hesse-Cassel, 
the grounds laid out in a style of great taste und | on the Esse, 18 m. NW of Cassel. Pop. 2,451. It 








1 
y.—Also a parish in the co. of Southampton, 5 | has considerable trade in linen, 
NE by N be Petersfield. Area 4,230 acres. GREBNA. See GREVNO. ; | \ 
| Pop. in 1831, 238; in 1841, 205.—Also a parish in GREDIG, a village of Austria, in the circle of | 
{ Sussex, 5$ m. NNE of Arundel, on the E bank of | Salzburg. Large marble quarries existin its environs, 
‘ the Arun. Area 1,080 acres. Pop. in 1831, 79; im GREDING, a small town of Bavaria, in the circle | 
1841, 4. of Middle Franconia, on the Schwarzach, 13 m.NE 
GREAT-HAMLET, a township in the p. of| of Aichstadt. Pop. 1,076. | ‘ 
Glossop, Derbyshire, 3 m. NW by W of Chapel-en- | 1 4 
| je-Frith, Pop. in, 1831, 1,092; in 1841, 929. | GREECE, i} 
GREAT ISLAND, the chief island in Cork har- | | 2 
bour, co. Cork. It lies across the head, or forms the | A kingdom of Sonthern Europe, lying between the 4 
N screen of the harbour; and is separated by narrow | parallels of 86° 10’ and 39° 8’ N, and the meridians 
channels from Imokilly on the E; from the mainland | of 20° 42° and 24° B5’' E. In the most extensive | \ 
of Barrymore, and from Foaty and Little islands on | geographical use of the name, as including the ter- | 
the N: and from Kerryeurrihy on the W. Its | ritories of Epirus, Illyria, Macedonia, and Thessaly, or 
length from E to W is 44 m.; its breadth 3 m. Its | the modern divisions of Albania, Macedonia, and 'Tri- 
surface is in general fertile. On its S shore stands | kala, politically belonging to Turkey, the Grecian ter- | 
the town of Cove: which see. A bridge across the | rirory was bounded on the N by a chain of mountains. ‘|, 
narrow tideway on the N conneets G. island with | anciently called Rhodope, Scomius, and Orbelus ; on the tf 
Foaty; and another bridge connects Foaty with the | E by the 7{gean sea or Archipelago; on the 5 by ‘ 
mainland; but the more common approaches to G.| the Mediterranean; and on the W by the Tonian 
island are ferries on the W and BE, and direct steam- | and Adriatic seas. Washed by the sea on all sides || 
_ boat communication with) Cork. Pop. in 1831, of | but the N, and of no great breadth as compared 
’ the whole, 11,089; of G. island proper, 10,681; of | with the mass of land to the N of it, G. even as thus 
the rural districts, 3,615.—Also a quondam island, | defined might be termed a peninsula, of which the 
; now a peninsula, on the W border o/ the p. of Kil- | Peloponnesus or Morea, connected with it by the 


mokea, co. Wexforil, situated on the Barrow, imme- 
diately above the confluence of that river with the 
Suir. It measures about 14 m. in length, and a 
m.in breadth.— Also an island about 9 furlongs 
in length, 4 m. NE of Wexford.— Also a small 
island in the EKastern seas, near the N coast of 
Flores, in- 5 lat. 7° 59.—Also an island in Bass’s 
strait, between New Holland. and Van Diemen’s 
Land, the largest of the Furneaux group. It is 
about 40 m. long, and from 15 to 20 m. in breadth. 
Its soil is shallow, and vegetation low. The shore is 
frequented by immense quantities of seals and sea- 
fowl. 

_ GREATMAN’S BAY, a bay in co. Galway, ex- 
tending N between the peninsula of Rossmuck on 
the E, and the islands of Garomna and Littermore 
on the W. Its length is about 5 m,.; its extreme 
breadth Ly m. 

GREAT RIVER, a river of Virginia, which runs 
into the Staunton river in N lat. 36° 46°.—Also a 
river of Canada, which runs into the river St, Law- 
rence 20 m. below Quebec.—Also a river of Jamaica, 
which falls into Montego bay, after a course of 27 m. 
from SSE to NNW. 

GREAT RIVER. See Gaanpe Rrvrere. 

GREAT RUSTIC HARBOUR, a harbour on the 
N coast of Prince Edward island, with two entrances, 
on either side of M*Auslin island, respectively 3 and 


isthmus of Corinth, formed the southern part. Its 
utmost extent from N to S, or from the Seardian 
mountains to the promontory of Tanarus, now Cape 
Matapan, the southernmost point of the Morea, was 
6° 30°, or 450m. From E to W, or from the mouth 
of the ancient Mestus, or modern Karasu, opposite 
the isle of Thasos, to that of the Drinus, or Drino, 
was 6° 3’: or its whole breadth on its N frontier 
was 273 m. The breadth of this peninsula is how- 
ever very unequal. Between the gults of Salonica 
and Valona, on the parallel of 40° 30’, it does not 
exceed 170 m; and between those of Arta and Zei- 
tun or Volo, the width does not exceed 100 m, 
Within the limits stated above, including the island 
of Eubea, or the modern Negropont, but exclusive 
of all its other islands, G. contained an area of 57,75 

sq. m.; and if to this were added 1,000 sq. m. for 
the area of the Cyclades, the total superficies would 
be 58,750 sq. m., almost exactly the area of England, 
or double that of Scotland with its dependent isles. 
This admeasurement is thus made up: The area of 
Central Greece, as including Attica, Euboa, Boeotia, 
Phocis, Doris, Etolia, Acarnania, Thessaly, and 
Magnesia, measured on D’Anville’s map—which is 
pronounced by Sir William Gell, a very competent 
judge, to be as accurate as any that have been con- 
structed since, but which differs considerably from 
‘ | the admeasurements given in Mr, Strong’s vol., and 
' 6& m. SE of Cape Turner. Hunter and Whitley | quoted below—comprebends 14,800 sq. m.; that of 
' rivers flow into this shallow inlet. the. Peloponnesus or Morea, 8,950 sq. m.; that of 
GREAT SALT LAKE. See Canirornta, p. | Epirus and Albania, including the basin of the Drino, 
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/} 195, and DesERer. ' 16,000 sq. m.; Macedonia 18,000 sq. m.; and the 
i GREAT SKELLIGS ISLAND. See Bautrs- | Cyclades 1,000 sq.m. During the most flourishing 
|| SKELLIG. period of Grecian independence, however, all these 
: GREAT SOUTH BAY. a bay on the S side of | territories were never united into one political fede- 
Long islaud. in the state of New York, U. 5., sepa- | racy, much less consolidated under one govern men - 

| rated from the Atlantic by a spit of land 40 m. in | nor was their combined force ever directed»to-thie 
\ length, and only a 4 m. in breadth. prosecution of one common object. Those comm 
nities, whose brilliant achievements m war, phile 
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sophy, or arts, raised the Grecian name so high, pos- 
sessed but small portions of territory within the 
boundaries we have now traced: as will be seen from 


the following table measured on D'Anville’s map:— 


Superticies of Attica, including Megara and Salamis, 
but not Eubera, : : 


1.190 sq. m. 
* Boootia, : ‘ 2 . 1,530 
- Laconia {without Messenia), . 1,720 
a Achala (the 12 cities with their terri- 
tories), . . . 1,140 


These states were generaly equal im extent to our 
middle-sized English counties; none of them were 
so large as Perthshire in Scotland, or Devonshire in 


England; and the two counties of York and Lanca- | x 


shire are nearly equal in extent to the whole seven 
‘states of the Peloponnesns. 

The G. of to-day is of very limited extent as com- 
pared with the whole of that region which has, at 
one period or another; borne that great historical 
name. Referring the reader to the brief historical 
notice at the close of this article, for the march of 
events which terminated in the resuscitation of the 
ancient name of G. among the states of Europe, 
it is proper to state here that by protocol of 3d Feb. 
1850; the N boundary of G. was drawn from the 
mouth of the Aspropotamo, or Achelous, along the 
course of that river till it struck the ridge of (Eta; 
and thence along the crest of Gita, E to the gulf of 
Zeitun. Acarnania, and a great part of “tolia and 
‘Thessaly, were thus excluded fronr the Greek state, 
and a Turkish barrier interposed between Greece 
and the adjacent Ionian islands. The population of 
othe state within these limits, was estimated at about 
635,000, viz. 280,000 in the Peloponnesns; 175,000 
“in the island; and 180,000 on the mainland. A new 
frontier-line, more favourable to Greece, was pro- 


‘cured in 1834, annexing JEtolia, Acarnania, and 


art of Thessaly, to the regenerated state. Accord- 
‘ neNibi-decksos of a mixed commission appointed 


|} «by Great Britain, France, and Russia, the three pro- 


ig Powers of the regenerated state, the frontier 


on the W side begins at the bay of Arta or Ambra- | 


ian gulf. of which the N coast belongs to Turkey, 
Sei the to Greece. From the village of Menidi it 
proceeds up the bed of the river Comboti as far as 
its source, on Mount Plato-Vouno, on the other side 
‘of which it crosses the. 
the course of the river Platanies to Mount Bugikaki. 
It then crosses the mountains of Itamo and St. Elias, 
whence it takes an E direction as far as Mount Ge- 
‘rako-Vouno. In this‘mountain the river Surbiotico 
takes ite rise, flowinginto the gulf of Volo at Nea- 
Metzeli; and the bed of this stream forms the last 
part of the boundary-line. 
Area and coreg The following tables from 
Mr. Consul Strong’s volame give the administrative 


divisions, and the superficial contents and popula-_ 
| region, to have lost every trace of resemblance to 


tion of each division of G. in 1836:— 


I Toe Morea 
German sta Fon. ih oa of inha- 
‘Department. reor. Greek ,  Uitantstoa 
aq. ™ aq). mm. 1636. . Sf. ™. 
25°90 1587 26.720 671 
14°37 732 8.527 600 
4464 24 59 25.960 559 
e775 1475 16,436 42 
TOL 425 71s =: 938 
S675 20-24 32.513 RMS 
2535 13-4 34.587 1265 
2477 13°31 535.169 2.194 
892 Ce 9.055 1018 
‘Ore 1140 35,115 Li2z4 
9571 1414 19.552 761 
1459 T37 15,650 1,075 
15-13 B30 15,418 1,019 
175 643 10.43 BAA 
1642 905 28.546 1,738 
“S574 T#15 26.314 1,022 
Oo BS 9,622 400 
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GREECE. 
. Laconia, 11 60 646 22,007 Lom 
. Gythion, avo 374 B.512 1,224 
Total, . 39093 215-96 406,064 1,040 
Il. Tie CoxtrvExt. 
Attica, # S549, 19-50 ano 657 
Megara, 1941 1072 7,238 371 
Thebes, orar rel 11,58 a15 
Bootia, ‘. 22-05 1229 16,122 720 
Phthiotis,. BiG? ld o7 16,493 48 
Locris,  . 223 0 68=6= 1440 8.504 524 
Phocis, 20-38 lll? T6616 Ble 
Thoris, l4q7 Pil Teuey B52 
JEtolia, 12:55 630° B.5l4 TOO 
Naupactoa, . 1405 vial 12,287 B74 
Acarmania, 10°10 5-69 a4 307 
Xeronreros, 1893 1039 6.923 snd 
Valtos, 26-26 145 8.197 S12 
Trichonia, 1638 1o-w8 6.057 329 
Eurytania, 4242 2327 18,856 445 
Total, Si471 IMG8 278,909 44 
TfL. Tue Istana | 
Islands (gina, 204 112 S447 = 1,890 
ofthe - Hydra, 169 104 13.744 © 7,270 
JEgean. ( Spetzia, O41 023 7020 |= 18,588 
« Eubeea, 6927 2508 34,779 ag 
Sporades. 9 syiathos, 4-92 273 6.642. 2,350 
Syra, at | T7677" 4,828 
| Kythnos, 54 at 7,245 1,417 
Thera, é78 a46 17,545 2e42 
Cyclades. { Tenos, 432 142 14,146 4,261 
| Andros, 469 2-55 15,113 3.229 
| Naxos, 1220 G70 16.755 L337 
| Melos, 8°04 441 BOOT. 1,063 
Total, 12234 6721 165,511 1,353 
RECAPITTLATION, 
Pritsh German New Gr. No. of Inh. 
; Feog. so in a Hr 
*j. m. ij]. 7. qj. I. #4]. m. 
I..Morea, “ 6,254 29003 21396 406,664 63 
IL. Continent, 67536 35471 19498 178.002 26 
TIL Islandia, Lai44 lars 6771 165,411 BS 
Total, V3,537¢8 S676 47015 Th O7 o4 


Physical features.) The physical geography of this 
highly rel aera leis haa, till of late, Maen only 
very imperfectly known. It seems strange that 
whilst for nearly three centuries a knowledge of the 
immortal language of this once glorious country has 
been deemed an essential part of a liberal education, 
an acquaintance with its geography should have 
formed no essential part of polite cultivation. We 


were in fact for a long time nearly as ignorant of the 


geography of Modern Greece as of Central Asia. It 
was considered as a country not worth knowing in 
itself; as inhabited only by mde and barbarous 
tribes, under the sway of fanatical Turks, who toge- 
ther had annihilated all traces of its ancient glories; 


| the descendants of its ancient inhabitants were ima- 


gined to have totally disappeared under the rathless 
and destroying hand of Ottoman despotism, or, if 
anywhere existing within the limits of this classical 


their world-renowned ancestors. Yet supposing all 
this had been the case, still it was surely worth while 
to know something of the country which had pro- 
duced such. a wonderful people, and to make ac- 


| quaintance with those natural beauties and that 


varied scenery whence so many poets had drawn 
their inspiration. For ages, however, G. remained 


Europe; and the only intelligible accounts we pos- 
cessed of Grecian geography were drawn from thie 
pages of Strabo and Pausaniaz. The inquiries of a 
Spon and a Wheeler, of a Le Roy and a Stuart, 
though in the main snited only to classical readers 
and people of taste, led the way to a better apprecia- 
country. Their aceounts were a 
by Chandler’s travels, which gave some information) 
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unvisited alike by the scholars and the travellers of 
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comutry. The imaginary travels of Anacharsis by || mountains and the vales, the hills and the rocks, the 
the Abbe Barthelemy, accompanied by an elabor- | woods aml the groves, the fountains and the streams 
ate geographical memoir of Ancient G., with maps|| of G,” : 
of all the ancient political divisions of that country, | Geology.) Nearly the whole surface of continental 
by Barbie-de-Boeage, contributed more than any | G. is oceupied by a formation of compact limestone, 
rior performance to excite public curiosity respect- | of a whitish or blnish-grey colour, approaching 
ing this division of the Turkish empire; and the | in some cases to the nature of chalk. In some 
subsequent interdiction of all commerce with conti- | places it forms long continuous sharp ridges; in 
nental Europe, while the power of France was at its | others, it exhibits round or craggy summits; and it 
acme. had the happy effect of directing the attention | everywhere presents strata highly inclined. It con- 
of British travellers towards Greece and Asia Minor. | tains a few organic remains, with many flint nodules, 
Copions details from the pens of Clarke, Dodwell, | beds of eypeum; and occasionally masses of caleare- 
Laurent, Hughes, Hobhouse, Holland, and other | ons conglomerate. The acropolis of Athens consists 
travellers of the day, respecting the physical geo- | of calcareous conglomerate; the isthmus of Corinth 
raphy of Greece, and the present state of its inha- | and the Acro-Corinthus, consist exclusively of grey 
Fenrite: poured in upon us; and our possession of | tufa; Parnassus and Helicon are entirely formed of 
Malta, and the seven Ionian islands, likewise brought 




















compact limestone; and the soil near Athens rests 
us into political contact with the country. The | on mica-slate. The hills of Attica are composed 
recent contributions of British, German, and French | generally of primitive limestone; and this substance, 
geographers and travellers on the subject of G. have | with clay-slate, serpentine, syenite, and porphyry, 
been at once numerous and valuabie: our know- | abounds in Negropont. the central parts of Pindns, 
ledge of Grecian geography is therefore on the in- | Olympus, and Athos. and all round the gulf of Salo- 
crease, and onracqnaintance with G. will soon be as | nica, Farther N, in Mount Schomius and Rhodope, 
complete as our knowledge of any other country m | granite and gneiss are found. It is to the peculiar 
Europe. | constitution of this great limestone formation that 

More than one-third of the surface of G. is made up | G. owes those physical features which so remarkably 
of monntains, rivers, and lakes, and consequently inea- | distinguish it—the numerous caverns, fountains, sub- 
pable of culture. .All the land capable of culture does | terraneous river-courses,- hot springs, and gaseous 
not perhaps constitute above two-fifths of the whole. | exhalations which originated so many of the popular 
The country is generally bare of wood; and, from | superstitions of the ancients. The Cyclades too 
the want of enclosures,—the profusion of weeds and | consist principally of limestone; but the islands fur- 
brushwood,—the thinness of the pop., and the ruin- | ther to the S are granitic, and to the SE porphyritic. 
ous condition of the few cottages,—combined with | Mowntains.] From the W extremity of the Emi- 
the crumbling remains of the noble structures of the | neh-Dagh, or Balkan, at the sources of the Karasn, 
ancients,—the whole has a prevailingly desolate, | or Mestus, the range of Argentaro, or Egrisu, with 
melancholy, and deserted aspect, well-harmonizing | its W prolongation Mount Glinbotin, forms the N 
with the fallen fortunes of the country. frontier of Macedonia. This great range then turns 

Srl cet haw: loethy in Billie ace oliwae. 8 in the Tchar-Dagh, and with Mount Vitzi and the 
Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou! Grammos mountains, or Pindus, its suecessive pro- 
Thy valea of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Prociaim thee Nature's varied favourite now." 

In the end of summer, from the excessive heat 
which dries up the streams, the hills and fields ap- 
pear parched; in many parts of the country. how- 
ever, there are copious perennial springs, which gush 
out suddenly from the limestone rock. The moun- 
tains helted with,woods and capped with snow, though 
far inferior to the Alps in absolute height, are per- 


and connects with the range of Agrafa or S. Pindns, 
The Cambunian mountains, which, rnnning EF, under 
the names of Mount Katara and the Volutza moun- 
tains, connect the central ridge of Pindus with the 
lofty group of Olympus, separate Macedonia from 
Thessaly; and Mount Hellovo or Othrys, prolonged 
!in Mount Varibovo and Gura to the W shore of the 
gulf of Volo, forms the S boundary of 'Trikala or 
haps as imposing from the suddenness of their ele- | Thessaly, and the N frontier of the modern king- 
vation. At their feet lie rich and sheltered plains, | dom of Greece. On the W side of the great central 
wanting nothing but an industrious population to fill | range of Pindus, the whole country N of the gulf 
the mind with images of prosperity, tranquillity, and | of Arta to the Jonian sea, is covered by a series of 
felicity. It is, however, the combination of these | ridges, not running off laterally. but disposed in 
common features, with so many spacious bays and | lines nearly parallel to the central chain, and sepa- 
inland seas, broken by headlands, enclosed by moun- | rated by deep valleys. One of these ridges nearest 
tains, and speckled and studded with islands in every | the coast of Epirus was anciently known by the 
possible variety of magnitude, form, and distance, | appellation of the Ceraunii Montes, or Acrocerannian 
that renders G. superior in scenery to every other | mountains. The W part of the N frontier of Greece 
part of Europe. “The effect of such scenery, aided Proper. or that portion extending from the W extre- 
by a serene sky and a delicious climate, on the cha- | mity of Mount Othrys to the E side of the gulf of 
racter of the Greeks, cannot be doubted. Under the | Arta, is less defined by any mountain ridge than the 
influence of so many sublime objects, G. beeame the | E part; but the great central chain of Pindus is pro- 
birthplace of taste, science, and eloquence,—the | longed in Mount Klytzos, Mount Vardisio, and 
native conntry of all that is graceful, dignified, and | Mount Elato, throngh the centre of Livadia in a 
grand in sentiment or action! Northern poetry,| SSE direction to Mount Parnassus; and likewise 
nursed amidst bleak mountains, seas covered with | sends off in Mount (Eta a ridge which, running E to 
constant fogs, and agitated by storms, is austere, | the gulf of Zeitun, forms at its E extremity the pass 
gloomy, and terrific; but what subjects for varied | of Thermopyle. , , 

poetry must exist ma land where heaven and earth| The Morea, like the rest of G., presents numerous 
seem to be brought together,—where the mountain- | distinct mountain-ri of which Mount Zeria or 
tops shining above the clouds seem as thrones for | Trikala, the ancient Cyl/ene, may be regarded as the 
immortal beings,—while Apollo the ‘ long, long sum- 
mer gilds,’ and the ever-azure heavens, and ‘laugh-| one of the loftiest ridges in Greece. It sutro 
ing seas’ smile npon and encircle the verdant earth? | the famous lake Stymphale, the scene of one of 
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culminating point, and in Dr. Holland’s opinionyis~ (| 
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The Muses have consequently ever hannted the | cules’s exploits. Arcadia is a lofty of ane off orm. 
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in the Morea, supported by mountain - buttresses. 
‘The mountains of i and Menalus, upon which 
‘Apollo mourned the loss of Daphnis, form one of the 
principal plateaus of Arcadia. They are covered 
with magnificent trees, amongst which the oak is 
remarkable for the extraordinary height to which it 
attains. Mount Olonos runs out to the NW and ter- 
minates in the triple rock of Santa-Mari; its branches, 
EE nthos and Phile, are covered with shady forests, 


Taygetus, a very lofty and magnificent range, rans 
along the W flank. of the Vassli-Potamos or Lurotas, 
and terminates in Cape Matapan. <A range of moun- 
tains to the 5 of Zeria, including Polyphengos and 


- 
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is a range rnnning across the isthmus of Corinth and 
rising to the height of 2,500 ft—The valleys of the 
Morea may be generally described as immense basins 
surrounded by mountains, exhibiting the appearance 
of a great number of distinct craters, but each con- 
taining a spacions level area fitted for the abode of 
a separate and independent community. This fea- 
ture of the Morea led Dr. Clarke to compare its sur- 
face to a number of saucers with broken lips, placed 
together on a table. 


respecting the mountains of G,in our special articles 
connected with the topography of that region. The 
following table of the heights of the principal moun- 
tains, and the elevation above sth aA of several 
ints of interest in Greece, is given by Mr. Consul 
Strong: 
L. In Conxtixestan Goerce. 


Enctlish 
Metres. foot. 

Mount Guiona, 3 : : 2512 #8164 
Likeri (Parnassus). F 2456 7,082 
Gerondo Varko (Parnassus), 2454 8.001 
‘Veluki, - ; 2319 747 
Katabothron, : 2158 7.013 
Bougi-Kaki, ; ‘ 2.156 7.000 
Arapo- Kephall (the Black Head), 1,928 6,206 
St. Elias of Salona . La63 06,055 
Gerako Vouni, ; - Lis 5.e16 
Helicon, ‘ ‘ ; 1,527 4.963 

Village of Castri on Parnassus, - 1519 4537 

Mount Ozéa (Parnes), : 1413 = 4,592 
Kalidrome, . - 139% 4.527 
Elapho Castro, near Delphi, . 1,228 3,991 

, Pentelicus, : = 1S =, GT 

Village of Arachova (Parnassus), 1087 4,533 

Mount Hymettns, : 1028 863,441 
Bodonitza, - ‘ é14 1,995 
Argeliki, near Marathon, 580 1.885 
Koraki, near Marathon, 619 1,687 
Daphne (.Egelaus), 468 1,621 
Lycabettus, : 27 a3 

The Parthenon at Athens, d . 178 aio 

IL. Ix tHe Morera. 

Moant St. Elias (Taygetus), ; 2405 7.879 
Ziria (Cyllene), 2374 867,745 
Chelmoa, 7355 7.654 
Olenna, : 2.224 7.228 
Malevo (Parnon), 1.937 4.795 
Voida, J ‘ : 1227 6.26% 
Malevo (Artemisius), . Liz? 6,757 
Mavron Oros ((Chelidnria) . 1,759 6.717 
Apano Krepa (Menale). 1559 5.067 
Maeri Plagi (Gerania) ‘ 1.3700 4,952 
Kheli St. Eas (Arachmeon). . 1199 3.901 
Ithome (Eva), ‘ : 1,190 83.865 

‘Castle of Calavryta, =. a 1189 863.567 

Lake Phonea, ‘ - 33044 

Citadel of Mistra, . ; o34 1,961 

Hydra (highest part of the Island), GOL 2.256 

‘Pisin of Tripolitza (Mantinea), mo 861 HS 

-Acro-Corinthua, =. , , . 1,869 

~. TIL Is rae Istaxp of Evnma. 

. R , . eer err 

ar divle, ~ 1. 45 
a Ellas 985 3.200 

Kem = 4s : 923 3,000 
.  Placko,, Me 23 3,000 
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and its permanent snows give birth to the river Vos- | 
titza, the ancient Jomenus, The Penta-Daktylon, or | 


Sophico, form the ancient territory of Argolis. These | 
mountains are everywhere traversed by narrow de- | 
files impracticable to artillery or cavalry. Geranion | 


The reader will find numerous and minute details | 


| of immense height. 
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We also subjoin a table of the height of Mount 
Athos, and of the principal mountains in the Grecian 
islands, taken barometrically by Captain Gautier: 

Metres.. English feet. 





Mount Athos, = 2,066 6,776 
»  Kerki, Isle of Samos, 1,461 4,752 
» opiter , Naxos, 1,015 4,329 
»  Olyinpus, , Metelin, 988 3,290 
a» Christa, , Stanchio, Be? 2 986 
»  Cochila, , Scvroa, 789 2,687 
»  8t. Elias, ,, Melos, 750) 2 658 
«ty, Os » Paros, 765 2,009 
» Delphi, , SBeopola, 70 2,206 
» St. Elina, ., Santorini, osT 1.925 
“ Do, a ed, ey 1,860 
od Do., » Ipsara, iH7 L795 
» Weglia, ,, Stampalia, 454 L491 
. St Elias, . Mycone, ooy 1,309 
» Therma, , Lemnos, a6 1,154 
« ‘Chlidi, »  Lera, a8 1006 
« St. Elias, ,, ‘Tenciloa, 192 G2 


Rivers.| From the physical conformation of its 
surface, the rivers of G. are necessarily small, Those 
of the largest size are in the N, as the Mestus, or E. 
Karasu, which rans 70 m. of a meridional course, 
and falls into the gulf of Contessa.—The Axius, or 
modern Vardar, which flows into the head of the 
gulf of Salonica, may be considered as the largest 
river in all G. Its general course is from NNW to 
SSE. It rises at the foot of the Scardian mountains, 
which separate Macedonia from Bulgaria, beyonil 
the city of Senpi, the ancient Uscopia.—To the south 
of the Vardar is the Maliacmon, now called the 


| Indje-Karasu. To the $ of the Samana, or Apsus, 


and N of the town of Avlona, the Aous, now called 
the Vojutza or Poro, enters the sea. This is the 
largest and longest river on the coast.of Albania. It 
rises on a receding angle of Mount Pindas, near the 
sourees of the Haliacmon, the Peneus, and the 
Achelous; runs W through the mountainous district 
of ora, as far as the ridge of Tzumerka; then 
runs N along the E base of the Mertzika range, as 
far as the stupendous defile of Klissura, the ancient 
Stena Pelagonia; and having passed this narrow de- 
file, forms a junction with the river of Argyro-Castro, 
the ancient Celydaus, just above Te line, the birth- 
place of the late celebrated Ali Pasha. At this 


| junetion, the combined stream is 250 yds. wide, and 


has a rapid and violent course with a deep current. 


Below Tepelina, it is joined by the Bentza, which 
| rises among the high mountains to the west, flowin 


down through a profound valley, coutracted by cliffs 
Pursuing its course NW to 
Gradista, the ancient Amantia, the Vojutza leaves 
the mountains and enters the plains; and continuing 
its course in the same direction, a few miles beyond 


| Apollonia, now Pollina, enters the sea.—The vale of 


the Celydeus, now called the river of Deropuli, is 
very extensive and populous.—The Kalamas, the 
ancient Tjyamis, and the river of Suli, supposed to be 
the ancient Acheron, are not of great consequence as 
streams,—The river of Arta, the ancient Aracthos, ts 


a large stream, entering the gulf of that name on the 
| N side.—The Salembria or Peneus is a large stream, 


originating in a culminating part of the Pindus, 
where the sources of the Achelous, the Aracthus, the 
Aous, the Haliacmon, and the Peneus, are only 
separated from each other by intervening ridges, 
at the point where the frontiers of Macedotlia, 
Trikala, and Albania meet. It is formed by the 
confluence of two branches; one from the N called 
the Cachia, and another from the § called the 
Sataldje. While traversing the immense plain of 
Thessaly, after its escape from the mountains, it 
is increased on the N by all the streams which 
descend successively from the S slopes of Mount = 
Katara, Mount Volutza, and Olympus; and on the 
S by the rivers Emicassos, Enpeus, and 
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all descending from the N side of 
-and wuiting in the modern Sataldje. 





tering the gorge of Tempe, it receives the Titaresns | the continent again at Cape Malea. | ' 
of Homer and Lucan, and the Eurotas of Strabo. It | the Morea, Livadia, Thessaly, and part of Romelia, 
enters the sea a few miles beyond the mouth of the | form its limits towards the W. ‘This sea is remark- 


defile—The Achelous, now the Aspropotamo, rises 
in an angle of the Pindus formed by the divergence 
of two chains, the W called Mutzraki, and the E 
Agrafa, the ancient T'ymphrestws. In this valley it 
runs a considerable way SE, and then turning §, 
enters a long and broad valley, of which the Makro- 
noros, or Long Mountain, anciently also called Olym- 
pus, forms the W limit, and the Smokovo, or Pindus, 
the E. The upper part of the course of this river is 
in Albania. From a little to the N of the parallel 
of 39° its course belongs to Modern Greece. It 
enters the Ionian sea to the W of the mouth of the 
Evenus, or Fidari.—The tract immediately to the 
Sof the gulf of Arta, extending SE and E to the 
Makronoros, and the month of the Achelons, was 
the ancient Acarnania. Sonth of the Penens, the 
first large river is the Sperchius, now the Helleda, 
one of the most considerable rivers of G. It waters 
a large and fertile plain, in a course parallel to the 
dividing ridge between the Turkish pash. of Trikala 
on the N and Greece on the S; and enters the gulf 
of Zeitun on the W side.—The Asopus flowing E 
into the channel of Egripos; the Mauronero, or Melas 
flowing into the Copaic lake; and the Morno flowing 
‘SW into the gulf of Patras; are among the re- 
maining streams of Livadia. or the N section of mo- 
dern G.—Of the waters which descend from the 
mountains of the Morea, some precipitate themselves 
into the gulf of Lepanto and the Ionian sea, and 
others into the Mediterranean and /Egean. The 
northern valleys are watered by the Kalavrita or 
Cerynite, the Acrato-Potamo, or Crathis, the Longo- | 
Potamo, the Mauroneso, or Styx, and the Camenitza, 
or Melas, all flowing into the gulf of Patras. The 
Acrato-Potamo descends from a mountain of the 
same name; in winter its waters present a very formi- 
dable torrent. The Manroneso descends in a series 
of cataracts from the most elevated and abrupt pla- 
teau of Cyllene. The Camenitza flows through a 
beautiful valley. The Gastounion, or [fiaco Peneus, 
descends from the southern declivity of Olenos, and 
flows E to the Mediterranean through a country 
highly fertile in lint. The Roufia, the amorous 
Alpheus of the ancients, separates the canton of Gas- 
touni, the ancient Phocis, from that of Fanari, the 
northern point of old Messenia. 'This river is formed 
by the confluence of three streams coming from Ar- 
eadia. The Sidero, the Strobitza, the Buzi, and the 
Kakorema, all im succession from N to 8, flow into 
‘the gulf of Arcadia. The Despotomo, @ large river, 
flows into the head of the gulf of Koron. The 
Manuro-Reoma flows into the E side of the same 
gulf. The streams flowing into the gulf of Napoli 
and /Egina, on the E coast of the Morea, are all 
small. The largest is the Xerro or Banitza, the an- 
eient Inachos, which, flowing past Argos, falls into 
the head of the gulf of Napoli. The Vassili- Potamos, 
or Vasilico, the ancient Eurofas, whose waters are 
fabled to have borne Leda’s swan, flows from N to 
S, with an inclination eastwards to the gulf of Colo- 
eynthia. ; 

The .Egean sea.) The /Ecean sen, or Grecian 
Archipelago, is called by the Turks Ac-Degniz, or 
‘the White sea? in contradistinction to the Kara- 
Derniz, or ‘Black sea;’ but they give the same name 
to the whole Mediterranean. This sea on’ the N 
washes the shores of Romelia; on the E those of 
Anatolia; on the 5 it is bounded by an imaginary 
line drawn from the 5 extremity of the gulf of Sy- 
mia, passing along the E shores of the islands of | 
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Mount Othrys, ; Rhodes and Scarpanto, the 5 shores of Candia, and 
Before en- | the W shores of Cerigotto and Cerigo, and joining 


pelago extending betwixt Candia or Crete, and the 
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The shores of } 


able for the numerous peninsulas which project into — 
its waters from the neighbouring continent, forming | 
numerons bays and gulfs, and for the innumerable 
isles which are scattered throughout its whole extent. 
The calcareous rocks which compose the greater part 
of its shores are everywhere very steep, and present 
vertical strata as if they had been overturned. The { 
navigation of the Aigean, though no longer sucha 

formidable task as it was in ancient times, is not 
unattended with danger and difficulty from the no- 
merous little islands and rocks which rise amid its 
waves, and the violent winds which blow from De- 
cember till February.—The Archipelago was known 
to the, ancients under a variety of names. They 
gave the appellation 2gean sea to its N part, con- 
ceived to be terminated by a line drawn from Cape 
Colonna, to the island of Nicaria in the neighbour- 
hood of* Samos. The Icarian sea stretched to the 
SE of the isle from which it received its name. The 
sea of Myrtos laved the shores of the Morea. The 
Cretan sea comprehended that part of the Arehi- 


Cyclades or central group of islands. See article 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Ionian sea.] The [onium Mare, or Ionian sea, 
forms a considerable part of the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending between the W coasts of Turkey and the E 
coasts of Italy; or between the shores of Albania, 
and of the Greek provinces of Livadia and the Mo- } 
rea on the E, and the SE coasts of the kingdom of — 
Naples, and the E coasts of Sicily on the W. On }| 
the N it communicates with the Adriatic by the 
straits of Otranto; on the W it is united to the Tyr- 
rhenian sea by the straits of Messina. Cape Passero, 
forming the SE extremity of Sicily, and the isle of 
Cerigotto, fix its southern limits, and. also its widest 
part. It is here about 165 leagues in breadth; but 
between Cape Tornese in the Morea, and Cape Spar- 
tivento in Naples, its breadth does not exceed 56 
leagues. Its principal gulfs are: that of Lepanto 
betwixt the Morea and Lavadia,—those of Arcadia, 
Coron, and Koloskythia on the coasts of the Morea, 
—the gulf of Arta at the 5 extremity of Albania,— 
the gulf of Tarentum,—and the gulf of Squillace. 
The only islands of importance in this sea are fonnd 
along its KE shores. | 

Climate.] The climate of G., compared with that 
of Spain and Italy in the corresponding latitudes, 1s 
distinguished chiefly by having the peculiarities of 
an inland region in a higher degree, that is, the ex- 
tremes of summer and winter are here more severe. 
The annual average quantity of rain in Attica,— 
which has a drier atmosphere and more salubrious 
uniform temp. than the rest of Greece,—is about 21 
or 22 inches. The maximum of heat in each of the 
four years ending with 1807, was 104°, 99°, 93°, 94°; 
that of cold was from 28° to 32°. The mean, de- 
duced from all these extremes, is 68° 5’. This nearly 
harmonizes with the temp. of a spring inthe isthmus 
of Corinth, observed by Dr. Clarke, and with the 
mean annual temp. given in Leslie’s table, which is 
64° 4’. Towards the S extremity of the country, the 
antual temp., according to the same authority, is 
65° 33’, and at the northern, 60°. But difference of 
temp. is more influenced by local diversities than by 
the mere circumstance of latitude. In Attica, which 
im some places has an insular climate from its) éon- 
stant exposure to the sea-breezes, winter commences, 
in the beginning of January. About the middle ef 
that month snow falls, but it seldom lies for mon 
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summits of the mountains. February is ushered in 
by gentle rains, soon after which is the commence- 
ment of spring; and the corn, which in March attains 
a considerable height, is cat in May. In the begin- 


softening sea-breezes, the winters are much colder; 
and the summers, allowing for the difference of 


Platea in Boeotia, the peasants at the foot of Mount 
Cithwron were confined to their houses for several 
weeks by the snow, and the ground was covered with 
it when he was there on the 8th of December. 
Joannina, situated in an upland plain 1,200 ft. above 
the level of the sea, the snow lies considerably deep 
during winter, and falls sometimes as late as April. 
The lake on the shore of which that town lies was 
completely frozen in 1813, and so firmly that it was 


central ridge of Pindus, and most of the Albanian 
mountains, are covered with snow from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of March. These va- 
rions facts show that the winter in Albania, though 
shorter than in England, is as severe. The summer, 
however, is vastly hotter, the maximum of its temp. 
at Athens being from 14° to 18° higher than at Lon- 
don, while Boeotia and Thessaly are probably still 
hotter than Attica. Though destitute of accurate 
data to establish a comparison between the climate of 
G. and those of Spain and Italy, yet the fact of cotton 
being successfully cultivated in Macedonia, and on 
a large seale as far N as the latitudes of Rome and 
Valladolid—while it does not succeed in the last two 
countries—proves the summer temp. of G. to be 
higher than in either of these countries. The cold- 
est weather in all G. is accompanied with a NE wind, 
The N and NW winds are distinguished by their 
serenity and dryness. The Zephyr, or W wind, is 
famed for its balmy softness. The SE, the S, and 
SW breezes are all humid, and the E wind still re- 
tains the character of a morning breeze, as described 
by Aristotle. The stroceo, or hot wind, is felt in G, 
Tt blows from the SE, and produces its usual effects 
on the hnman frame,—a sense of oppression, a dull 
headache, with lassitude and oppression in the limbs, 
Tt is said that a N wind which occasionally blows in 
the summer is also very hot and causes sickness. 
There is scarcely any rain in the summer-time; but 
it falls abundantly at the end of autumn and the 
beginning of winter.—Slight earthquakes are of very 
pt eax occurrence in G. 

Agriculture, &c.| The soil of G.. says Dr, Fiedler, 
“excepting a few points, e.g. the plain of Lake Co- 
pais, the hain of Pamisos, and that of Drymalia in 
Naxos, is in general poor, and not very fertile; but 
the climate is excellent, and with a little industry 
the earth yields abundant produce.” Lime, clay, 
_and in several places volcanic products, form the 
basis of the soil. The common crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, and rye, a small quantity of oats, rice 
in marshy spots, millet, pease, beans, tares, sesamum, 
anise, cotton, and tobacco. Turnips are confined to 
gardens, and potatoes are only imported from Trieste. 
Corn is generally sown in January or February and 


as April, and reaped in two months, After a crop 
of barley, cotton is sometimes sown. and reaped the 
same season. .The soil of Attica is too light for 
wheat; hence barley, as in ancient times, is still the 
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than a few days, though it rests for a month on the | 


ning of March, the vines and olives bud, and the | 
almonds blossom, In the great interior valleys and | 
plains, begirt with mountains, and deprived of the | 
of Macedonia is superior evento that of Sicily. An 
height, are warmer. At Tripolizza in Arcadia the | ewt. of wheat. 
snow was found by Dr. Holland 18 inches deep in | several kinds yields 12 to 1; in those of Argos 10 to 
Jannary, and it sometimes lies on the ground six | 1; in Eleusis, the primitive seat of agriculture, and 
weeks. In the winter preceding Dr. Clarke's visit to; in Thessaly, 12 to 1. According to Mr. Hawkins, 


At | 


founded, show a very high degree of fertility. In 


everywhere crossed on the ice. The summits of the | 


|duce per acre is only about 20 bushels, or 10 ewt. 


portion of land as can be ploughed in one season by 


}quantity equal to double the consumption of the 
country; and thus, not only be exempted from dis- 


ent in May: it is sometimes, however, sown as late. gage 
culture is almost completely lost to view in the ex- 


prevailing crop. Oats are not grown in G. It does | 
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not appear, however, that the Athenians ever greatly 
signalized themselves as agriculturists. “Every man, 

says Xenophon, “may be a farmer; no art or skill is 
requisite.” “A very good proof,” says Hume, “ that 
agriculture was not much understood.” The most 
fertile plains are those of Thessaly, Boeotia, Sicvon, 
Argos, Messenia, Arcadia, and Macedonia. Accord- 
ing to Beaujour, French consul at Salonica, the soil 






































































arpent, or 14 acre, usually produces from 25 to 30 
In the Arcadian plains, wheat of 


good soils, in favourable seasons, produce 10 or 12 
to 1, and the best soils, in very favourable seasons, 
from 15 to 18 for 1. Mr. Strong says the general 
average is 18 to 1, and that 4 good harvest will yield 
26, 32, andeven38to 1. These calculations, if well- 


England the average return from the seed, notwith- 
standing its highly improved agriculture, is believed 
not toexceed 9 for 1. The very best soils here vield 
from 6 to 7 quarters of wheat per acre, or from 24 
to 28 ewt.; but from ordinary soils, the average pro- 


In the plains of Olympia, Indian corn is planted in 
April, and cut in August. Its returns are sometimes 
900 to 1. “The number of persons employed solely 
in agriculture,” says Mr. Strong, “is about 100,000, 
being nearly one-half of the male, and about one- 
eighth of the total pop., of the kingdom. Of these, 
50.000 belong to the Morea, 30,000 to the continent, 
and 20,000 to Euboea, and the other islands. From 
various causes, however, and principally from the 
heavy and clumsy implements made use of, the want 
of cattle, and the little improvement that has been 
introduced in the agricultural system, they do not 
produce sufficient corn for the supply of the home- 
market, but are compelled to have recourse to im- 
portation. About 700,000 kilos of wheat (85,000 
quarters) are annually imported, chiefly from the 
ports of the Black sea, which is about one-half of 
the consumption of the country, the other half being 
supplied by native industrv. But when the ancient 
and defective mode of tilling the land gives place to 
modern improvements, a great increase in the pro- 
duction will assuredly take place, and G. will, in 
all probability, eventually become an exporting coun- 
try. There are 25,000 yoke of oxen in G. to 100,000 
farmers, or 1 to 4, The labour of a yoke of oxen Is 
well known; indeed, from its being so nicely caleu- 
lated, it has given the name of zevgari to such a 


a pair of oxen. That agriculture in G, is susceptible 
of great expansion is clear, for if every agricultural 
family had but one yoke of oxen, they could culti- 
vate four times as much land as they now do, and 
consequently produce four times as much corn, or a 


bursing 4,000,000 drachmes annually to other states, 
but might receive 8,000,000 in return for their super- 
abundant produce. But this is out of the question 
in the present state of G. The purchase of 75,000 
yoke of oxen would cost, at 400 drachmes the yoke, 
a sum of $0,000,000 drachmes; the country is still 
poor, and therefore sucha desirable consummation can 
only be the work of time and gradual improvement. 
The industry of the 100,000 persons engaged im agri- 


tensive wilds of G.; and the universal remark of 
tourists is—‘ What a pity that the cultivation of the __)| 
soil is so neglected! what a rich and fertile counts : . 
what myriads of colonists might prosper here! and. - 4) . 
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tare, with long white hair, and weigh from 300 1 
400 Ibs. The cows, which are chiefly kept for breed- 
ing, give but little milk, and occasionally suffer from 
jackalls, which tear away the teats. A very fine 
breed of oxen is found in Chaonia, in the districts 
watered by the Voiousa. Oxen are imported froin 
Moldavia and Wallachia, Buffaloes are used through- 
out the Morea in husbandry, and when unfit for la- 













such is really the case. Were every agricultural 
family in G. in possession of a yoke of oxen, or even 
two, they could not possibly cultivate one-tenth part 
of the corn-lands now lying waste, and covered with 
luxuriant myrtles, oleander, geranium, wild roses, 
shumac, and other indigenous shrubs. G. could 
easily find room for 5,000,000 inhabitants, and fur- 
nish food for them all."—In many districts of G., 


lanrels, roses. and myrtles cover the plains, and during | bour, are killed and eaten. They are handsome ani- : 
summer fill the drv-beds of the winter-torrents. The | mals with fine skins. .A great number of aquatic 
eulture of the olive is still, as it was with the ancient | birds and Mrds of passage are found in G. Stags, 
Greeks, an object of general importance There are 9 wolves, wild boars, jackalls, lynxes, and foxes, inha- 
species of olives cultivated. In 1816 the crop of oil | bit the recesses of the forests. 

was estimated at 5,008,000 ofas, or 5,000 tons; but | jyinerais.] Little information has yet been obtained of the ' 
the trees were nearly all destroved during the war | mineral wealth of G., but from its geological structure, it may be : 


inferred that, like Italy, it is rather poor in metals. It is chictiy 
on the E side, where the older rocks protrude through the super- 
incumbent limestone, that metalliferous veins have been found, 
The silver-mines of Laurium in Attica, which were £0 extensive 
as to employ 10,000 slaves, and supported at one period the nary 
of Athens, are now completely abandoned. Copper was an- 
clently found in Attica, Ores of gold, silver, iron, lewd, aud alum, 
were wrought in Euboesa, Melos, Naxos, Siphnos, and others of 
the Cyclades, Marbles of many varieties are abundant in (i, 
Caryophilus states that the Greeks used 4] varieties of marbles, 
Of these the Pentelican was perfectly white and granular; that of 
Hymettas was much inferior, and of a bluish colour inclining to 
| a blackish-grey. It waa, however, so much esteemed in the dava 
of Xenophon, that temples, altars, shrines, and statues were maile 
of it throughout G., but especially at Athens, Another vericty 
was from Mount Phellins in Attica. The Tanarian was black 
and green; the Corinthian, variegated, but chiefly yellow; the 
Atracian, in the vicinity of Tempe, and on the slope of Osaa, green 
and white; the Parian, of the purest whiteness; the Thasian. like 
Parian; the Carystian, green, variegated with spots; the Melian, 
yellow; the Chian, variegated; the Tyrian, white, from Mount 
Lebanon; the Atracian marble is the Verde antico of the Italian 
lapidaries. The marbles of Paros and Pentelicus are highly crya- 
talline, and were employed in the finest. works of sculpture and 
architecture. The marble of Naxos only differs from that of Tha- 
sos and Paros in exhibiting a more advanced state of cryatalliza- 
tion; and the marble of Carrara in Italy differs from Parian in 
being milky and less erystalline. 

Cominerce.] In the Morea, a few coarse linen and 
cotton-stufis are manufactured; in the islands, fine 
silks, gauzes, and morocco are produced. The ts- 
lands excel all the rest of G. in mechanical skill and 
industry, in consequence of their more frequent in- 
tercourse with foreigners. The Morea also in this 
respect surpasses the rest of Continental G., in which 
little industry vet exists. According to M. F. Beau- 
jour, the total importations into G. from 1787 to 
1797 amounted to 9,940,000 franes; and the expor- 
tations to 17,545,520 f. “In 1812, M. Pouqueville 
estimated the importations into G. Proper at 6,167,000 
piastres; and the exportations at 6,505,641 p. “This 
} commerce was of course almost annihilated during 

the revolutionary struzgle. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Ionian republic under the auspices 
of England, the French ‘engrossed the principal por- 
= ter of the Greek trade: [but it has now fallen into 
}the hands of English merchants. Currants, fustic, 
cotton, olive-oil, valonia, dried fruits, gums, galls, 
and a variety af drugs, erm the prineipal articles of 
-export. In 1838'the'tozal exports were only valued at 
7,237,896 drachmas, or 6,520,627 francs; while the 
imports amounted to 20,535,835 drachmas. In 1513 
M. Pouqneville estimated the mercantile marine of 
| G. at 448 vessels, amounting to 2,575 tons of ship- 
ping, and manned by 13,161 sailors. The direct fo- 
reign trade carried on in Greek vessels during the 
year 1841 was as follows: 
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of freedom. The vine is also extensively cultivated ; 
and some delicions wines are made in the islands of 
the Archipelago. “ All the wines of G.,” says Fied- 
ler, “might be good, and the greater number of them 
excellent, if the vine and its produce were rightly 
treated; but it is now generally the case that Gre- 
cian wine is hardly to be endured by the palate of 
a stranger.” The Corinthian grape, as it is called, 
ers admirable currants; the raisins of Elis, 
-Messenia, and Laconia are also much esteemed. In 
1816, the produce of currants was 5.054.000 okas, 
or 13,645,800 lbs. In 1836 the crop of currants was 
6,629,841 Great Venetian lbs., or 3,131 tons; in 1840, 
10,865,000 lbs., or 5,104 tons. ‘The principal currant 
districts are the gulf of Lepanto, Patras, Missolon- 
ghi, Gastouni, and Arcadia. The citron of Parga, 
the lemon of Achaia, the oranges of Arta, the al- 
monds of gina, and the figs of the Peloponnesus, 
are fine fruits, and form considerable articles of com- 
merce; and the banana, and sugar-cane, and other 
plants of tropical climates, are occasionally cultivated. 
Cotton, it is reported, might be made a considerable 
article of produce in G.; at present, the culture of it 
is almost confined to districts still under Turkish 
domination. The cantons of Nauplia, Argos, and | 
Gastouni in the Morea, prodneed beiore the break- 
ing out of the war a considerable quantity of this 
article, but of short staple and coarse texture. To- 
bacco is a good deal cultivated: he hest is grown 
on the plains of Argos, Livadia, and Calamata, 
Gum tragacanth is gathered in the forests of Conti- 
nental Greece. Valonia is an important article of 
export; silk is also largely exported. The Grecian | 
flora is very rich. 

Animals.| The modern breed of sheep in G. have 
much declined from the ancient in beauty and value. 
poe are long-legged and short-necked, with coarse 
wool, The flesh is but indifferent, and the weight 
of the animal is only from 30 to 50 Ibs. The flocks 
of Arcadia and Livadia, those especially which feed 

pon Parnassus, are judged superior to the rest. A 
black woolled breed is common. In G. as in Spain, 
the flocks migrate from the inland mountains to the 
low valleys near the sea at the approach of winter, 
Attended by the owners with their servants they 
come down in October in vast numbers to the low 
country, where they enjoy the right of pasture, and. 
return to the hills in April. Goats are numerous, 
and are shorn along with the sheep. Their hair is 
made into sacks, bags, and carpets. The flocks are 
guarded from wolves by large and very strong dogs, 
supposed to be the offspring of the ancient Molossian 
breed. The Spartan dogs are famed for their swift- 
ness, and the Molossian for strength and fierceness. 
Attica, with a surface of only 885 sq. m. English, or 
/ Jess than a 60th part of all G., is said to have pos- 
sessed 3,000 oxen, 100,000 goats, and 60,000 sheep, 
previous to the late devastating war, and yet it is by 
; mo means so pastoral a country as Albania, Phocis, | 
4 or Arcadia. In the Morea the oxen are low in sta- 
oh 
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The principal ports of G. are Syra, Nauplia or Na- 
poli-di-Romania, Corinth, Patras, and the Pirssus of 
Athens, under which heads further details will be 
found respecting the commerce of the kingdom.— 
Possessing numerous inlets and excellent harbours, 
fertile valleys and table-lands,—many but not large 
rivers,—and a salubrious climate, yet sufficiently 
mild to produce in great perfection the indigo plant, 
cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, opium, maize, rice, and 
olive, the mulberry and vine, the same kinds of 
grains, vegetables, and timber-trees, as those of 
France, Italy, and Turkey, useful minerals, and 
plenty of fish along the coast aud in the rivers,—G., 


for a country limited to an extent of 400 m. in| 


length, by about 100 m. in average breadth, com- 
mands all the natural elements of wealth and power. 
There is no country, however, in Central or South- 
erm Europe, whose natural resources have been so 
long neglected. Scarcely any mines, except lead, 
have been worked; little grain is comparatively 
raised; the despotism of the Turkish government, 
the internal dissensions, and the consequent inse- 
eurity of property, for centuries retarded the progress 
of agriculture, and drove the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior chiefly to the rearing and herding of cattle, and 
those of the sea-coasts to a maritime, semi-maraud- 
mg, semi-trading life. Oranges, figs, olives, and 
other fruits; wild fowls, wild bees, and fish, are abun- 
dant. The resources of G. are, under its new gov- 
ernment, but very imperfectly developed. M. Thiersch 
eonsiders that the gold, silver, lead, and copper- 
mines are far from having been exhausted; and sul- 
phur, asphaltum, manganese, are said to abound, 
But industry, instead of being encouraged, has been 
silijected to restriction. Manufacturing industry has 
hitherto been confined to articles for domestic use, 
and consists chiefly of a few coarse cottons, silk and 


woollen stuffs, carpets in the islands, some soap, | 


common pottery, cutlery, and leather, the necessary 
works of handicraftsmen; and nearly sufficient salt 
for home use is made at Missolonghi and elsewhere. 
Ship-building is, however, the most important branch 
of industry, unless it be agriculture. With the ad- 
vantage of rich soil in many parts, with extensive 
mountain-pastures, with sufficient building timber for 
all useful purposes, with plentiful fisherics, and nn- 
mierous senports, G. 1s still a country that is very far 
in the arrear of improvement and civilization; and 
we can only attribute this backward state to malad- 


ministration. [.Waegregor’s Conmerctal Tariff] The. 


domestic policy of the court, it has been well ob- 
served, “has also been suicidal. The maxims and 
the governmental ideas of an inland German city 
were carried into the metropolis of a people who live 
chiefly on the sea! Even their freedom of com- 
merce—the Athenian policy thousands of years ago— 
was tampered with, and the Greeks almost excluded 
from their native element. Their commercial tariff 
is said by Macgregor to be founded on the principle 
“that fraud is the basis of all trade, and therefore 
every possible restriction ought to be imposed upon 


its development; a conception worthy of a monk, but, 


hardly of a man who ought to stand in the sandals 
of the great statesmen of antiquity. No govern- 
mental errors could, however, wholly prevent the 
Greeks from becoming what they are organically and 
geographically adapted by nature to become—a great 
maritime aint commercial people. From the mo- 
ment that the iron yoke of their Mahommnedan mas- 
ters wus removed, they have continued to advance 
irresistibly in that noble and useful career. Quick, 
versatile, and diplomatic,—fond of a sporadic and 
adventurous existence, and eminently endowed with 
all those qualities which command success in husi- 
ness,—they have pushed forward into Europe, Africa, 
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| £1,000,000 on 


| England, France, 


the roads disappeared, and government lost its outlay. 
| Of the roads which by the new law might 


and Asia, in every direction, and established them- 
selves as the commercial pupils and rivals of the 
English in all the great trading cities of the conti- 
nent. From Glasgow to Scanderoon, they are set- 
tled along the coasts of the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean; and already nearly the whole of the trade 


of Persia and the Ottoman empire passes through 
their hands. Twenty years ago there were only four 
Greek firms in England; now there are more than a 
hundred scattered over the country —in. London,. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. In Manches- 


ter there is quite a colony of them, who, by their 
commercial integrity, wealth, and intelligence, com- 
mand the respect and esteem of all classes. G, need 
but to follow out patiently the course marked out fur 
| her by nature, and she will be certain to regain her 


place amongst the nations. As yet she has had no 
fair chance. Her existence has been hitherto an ex- 


periment of alien systems; but, in spite of all de- 
pressing circumstances, the great intellectual apti- 
tude of her people is rapidly being developed; and 
she needs but to be freed from foreign influences and 
exotic ideas, to advance gradually along the path of 
| social prosperity and political power.” [Daily News. ] 


Roads] A prime element in the development of the resources 


of any country must be the state of ita roads and means of inter- 
nal communication. 
| carringe road existed in G, 
| a court, a regency less united than their own copiteni, civil wars, 


Until of late years, nothing like a regular 
“The allies gave the Grecks a king, 


additional debts, and an order of knighthood to corrupt foreigu 
diplomatists; but not a road, a bridge, or a ferry-boat, was intro- 
duced into a country full of mountains and dangerous torrent-' 
beds, and consisting, in great pert, of peninsulas and islanils, 
King Otho, who has spent £4,000,000 sterling on civil wars, and 
does not 0m. of road practicable 
for a donkey-cart, in his whole dominions. There is not a@ car- 
riage road from Athens to Corinth, nor a ferry-boat to the islands 
ofthe Archipelago. The consequence is, that 13,000 military aud 
police officials fail to preserve order In a population of 920,000 
eouls. The result of this political experiment, in the foundation 
of monarchies, certainly reflects little credit on the statesmen of 
and Russia.” [Slackwood's Magatine.) A law 
which passed the Chambers In March 1851, provides that every 
citizen between 18 and 60—priests alone excepted—divided into 
three classes according to their means and social position, shall 
five to the State from 7 to 14 days" labour for the construction of 
high roads; the covernmetit, on its part, undertaking all buiid- 
ings, bridges. &c. The male pop. liable to this contribution of 
lubonr—te whom of course substitution is permitted—amounts to 
750.00); the average of days being 10, and the value of each day 
2 drs. the provision is equal to a tax of 5,000,000 dra, which has 
licen granted by the chambers without opposition, and wliich we 
are assured the people are ready to pay without murmaoring, 
they are so well aware of the benefits which would result from 
the making of the roads. The arable plains of Greece being sur- 
rewided on all sides by high mountains, and the price of carriage 
on muleback to the nearest port sometimes exceeding the full 
amount of what forcign goods sell for, the hushandman is reduced 
to cultivating only what is strictly necessary for his own con- 
sumption. Hesides, that the want of roads injures even the small 
resource the government has in the tax on the setoal revenues, 
As the peasant, from the want of means of transport, cannot sell 
his crops, it would be oppressive to force him to pay taxes otler- 
wise than in kind. The government consequently possesses in 
the provinces magazines of corn, &c., the value of which, from 
being unable to sell or transport it to Athens, is often entirely 
feet. Three principal roads—one from Athena to Suadia, another 
from Athens to Chalcis, and another which crossed the Pelopoute- 
sna from Nauplia to Tripolizza—were early made. The proviners 
filjoining these great arteries of communication received pew 
life; thousands of acres of land, either totally uncultivated oF 
submerged by the Copals, were brought into cultivation; their 
produce, transported in carts, cost ten times less than before, andl 
much comfort reigned in that part of the kingdom. But in 144, 
the protecting Powers having inelsted on being pall the portion 
due of the loan. which amounted to 3,800,000 drs, G. was obliged 
to cive up all the ameliorations she had undertaken, to reduce 
the budget, and bring upon herself (hose embarrassments whieh 
were the cause of the revolution of the 3d. of Sept. 43, Amongst 
other things, the keeping up of these roads was given up, as well 
as the project of making new ones; the bridges soon broke pa 


minister of the interior at present calculatew that the 
! be made simukaneously 
im the course of a year, would bring an augmentation to the 


treasury of 3,000,000 dra, per annum, which, subtracting 600,000 — 
| dre of outlay for the government, and probably an equal sum to 
keep them op vearly, would give an increase to the budget of ~ 


2,400,000 dirs. per annum, 
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Population.] Respecting the pop. Gf ancient G.. it | 


is impossible to form any satisfactory conclusion from 
the discordant statements collected by a Wallace or 
a Hume. No suflicient data for estimating it now 
exist. Numerous errors have crept into the numerical 
expressions in the text of ancient authors, and the 
distinctions of citizens, slaves, and strangers, have in- 
creased the difficulty. Supposing the text in Athe- 
nus to be genuine, the pop. of Attica amounted to 
524,000. There were 21,000 citizens, and 10,000 
strangers. Allowing to each of these a wife and 
two children, we have the number of free persons 
124,000, and of slaves 400,000, or 524,000 for the 


aggregate population: which, upon a superficies of 


S85 sq. m., would give 593 persons to asq.m. This 
was far more than the country of Attica itself could 
eenpy support; but the Athenians were in the 

abit of constantly importing immense supplies of 
grain from Sicily, Egypt, and the Euxine, or. Black 
sea. This is, however, no criterion by which to 
estimate the population of ancient G. Hume’s esti- 
mate is only 284,000 souls. Another mode of calcu- 
lation may be adopted. ‘The Spartans were the only 
power in G. who regularly used their helots or slaves 
in their armies, and whose force may be therefore 
adopted as a criterion of their whole pop. They 
sent off, Lacedzmonians and helots together, 50,000 
men to fight the Persians at Platwa; and as this 
foree was collected and sent off in a day or two, and 
the Messenians were soon after in a state of revolt, 
we may perhaps conclude that none or few of that 
nation were in the army. If, then, this force be 
supposed to contain one-half of the males fit for 
war, or one-eighth of the whole pop., that of Laconia 
would be 400,000, and that of Peloponnesus, on the 
same ratio, 2,000,000. When Paulus Emilius con- 
quered Macedonia, 150,000 men in Epirus were sold 
for slaves. If we estimate these at one-fourth of 
the whole pop., as they were probably all who were 
of military age, the whole pop. of ancient Epirus,— 
the most barren and mountainous district in G..— 
would be 600,000. Estimating the pop. of ancient 
G. N of the isthmus of Corinth, at three-fifths of the 
density of Peloponnesus, it would amount to 8,500,000. 
This is, however, altogether conjecture, and tanta- 
mount almost to a confession of total ignorance. 
Respecting the modern pop., we were long nearly in 
equal ignorance. Beaujour computed the modern 
por. at 1,920,000 for Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece 

roper, Epirus, and the Morea. His numbers were 
as follow: Macedonia, 700,000; Thessaly, 300,000; 
Epirus, 400,000; JEtolia, Phocis, and Beeotia, 
200,000; Attica, 20,000; Peloponnesus, 300,000. 
The pop. of the Morea suffered dreadfully in 1770, 
when the Russians incited the Mereots to revolt. 
No less than 300,000 are said to have perished by 
the hands of the Albanians, who, to the number of 
30,000, under the pasha of Bosnia, entered the penin- 
sula, put every thing to fire and sword, and drove 
the Russians to their ships. On this account Beau- 
Jour estimates the population at the above reduced 
number; but it increased considerably afterwards; 
and Pouqueville, the late French consul at Joannina, 
estimated it at 420,000, including 15,000 Turks, and 


4,000 Jews. The late revolutionary war again | 


greatly reduced it. Beanjour does not appear to 
have included in Epirus the tract watered by the 
Bielo-Lrino and the Manro-Drino, nor even North- 
ern Albania or Illyria; and the researches of Hob- 
house and Holland have shown that the parts of 
this country which he did include were more popu- 
lous than he imagined. The pasha of Joannina’s 
territories, bounded by the limits Dr, Holland has 
assigned, contained 26,000 sq.m. The pop. of this 
territory he estimated at 2,000,000; Pouqueville, at 
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1,500,000. It is impossible to decide which of the 
two estimates comes nearest the truth; but if we add 
to the 2,000,000 of Dr. Holland’s estimate, 420,000 
for the Morea, 100,000 for Attica, Bootia, and 
Eubcea, 600,000 for Macedonia exclusive of the 
Joannina pash., 200,000 for the pash. of Scutari, or 
N. Albania, and 80,000 for the Cyclades, we shall 
have 3,400,000 for the entire pop. of G., using that 
word in its widest extent. This pop. is very une- 
qually divided. In the 5 parts of Macedonia, in the 
E parts of Thessaly, and in the central and southern 
parts of Albania, it appears to be densest. Acar- 
nania is almost a desert. tolia is thinly peopled. 
Attica, including Athens, has not more than 30 
persons to the sq.m. The plains of Argos, and the 
mountainous region of the Maina, are the most 
populous parts of the Morea.—The population of 
those parts of the country which are now under the 
sovereignty of Prince Ortho, as an independent state, 
was estimated, as we have seen in 1836, at only 
751,077. In 1840, it was returned at 856,470. In 
1847, a government journal announced as the result 
of an official census, that the pop, of G. had risen to 
993,351; viz. pop. of the Peloponnesus, 526,101; of 
Continental Greece, 331,117; and of the Cyclades, 
146,233. The whole pop. of Modern G. is composed 
of three races, Turks, Albanians, and Greeks, all 
equally distinct in origin, manners, and character. 
With these are mingled a small number of Jews, 
Armenians, and Wallachians. In what proportion 
these three races are combined, it is impossible aceu- 
rately to determine. 

Albanions.] Various colonies of Albanians have settled in G., 
from time to time, frotm a) petite? of more than four centuries 
since. It is probable that many of these have lost their distinc- 
tive character from this circumstance, and become blended with 
the mass of the Greek pop. The whole of the peasantry in 

Beeotia, and one-fifth of the inhabi- 
tants of Athens itself, are Albanians, They still preserve their 
distinctive character, and are generally employed as shepherds in 





| the districts of Elis, Argolis, Arcadia, and Laconia, In "Thessaly. 


they ure estimated at ove-third of the pop. In the districts 5 of 
Mount (Eta, as Doris, Phocis, and part of Bootia, they are more 
numerous. Considering the revolutions Greece has undergone, 
the Greek pop. cannot be unmixed. Many of the mountaineers. 
may be of Albanian descent, or the offspring of other tribes, dis- 


‘tinct in manners and character from the people of plains. M or 
| Leake remarks, that the Greek mountaineers closely resemble 


the Albanians in character and customs. 

Greets.) The Greeks are naumerous in 4tolia; and in Acar- 
nania they form the entire pop. In Joannina, the cap. of 5. 
Albania, they are, or rather were, the most numerous and re- 
spectable class of inhabitants; and in the towns and villages of 
that prov., they generally constitute the basis of the pop. Every- 
where the Greeks form a conspicuous part of the pop. of towns; 
and in all those 8 of Mount (Eta, with a few exceptions, they are 
the great majority of the pop. Now that the Turks have been 
expelled from the Morea, the Greeks may be said to form the, 
entire pop. of this portion of G., with the exception of a few dis- 
tricts in which the Allanians are regularly colonized. The de- 
scendants of the ancient Hellenes still exhibit in their persons 
the beautiful classical forms which we admire in the works of 
ancient masters; and they are still as giddy, vacillating, vain, aud 
boasting as they were in the times of Alcibiades; but they have 
also proved themselves not less gallant than their herole ances- 
tors. They have in general a fine and slender shape, their mo- 
tins are noble, their features expressive, and their dress cleat 
and elegant. ‘The women are slender, with fine features, au- 
wers full of dignity, and expressive countenances. Mr. Emerson 
inaintains that on an examination of the traits of Greek character 
peculiar to each district, we shall, upon the whole, find the seeds 
of tomerous virtues, however slightly developed, still discernible 
under a muss of vices; and encourages us to hope that, wher 
properly cultivated, under an equitable government, the Greeks 
will aga‘n rise high in the scale of nations, The Albanians lave 
long since ceased to be considered either Mussulmans or Greeks. 


In the Morea, a closer connection with the Turks, aud verigiet 


minor causes, produced a character less amiable aud exalterl than 
that of the Roumelich, the inhabitants of what is now termed 
Eastern and Western G. In the Messenians, or natives of the 
SW coast, the traits of debasemént are peculiarly perceptible. 
But there are two singular exceptions froin these remarks to be 
found in the Morea,.—the Inhabitants of Lalla in Elis, and the® 

of Maina in the SE promontory. The former are a colonyout 
Albanian peasantry; the latter are the descendants of themueit 
Spartans, and seem possessed of the common virtues of -baris 
rians, accompanied by almost all their vices. In the 
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form for the forgiveness of sin is sometimes given to deceased 
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and Spezziots we find much to admire and esteem, especially 
snrone te higher orders. es 

The Greek church.) Christianity nowhere appears 
more degraded than among the modern Greeks: 
they have covered it with the accumulated abuses of 
more than twelve centuries. The G. church never 
felt the benign influence of general knowledge, nor 
the salutary control of rival sects; it never knew the 
genial influence of a reformation, as in the W of 
Europe, by which popery itself has been in some 
measure benefited. ‘The crooked policy or fanatical 
bigotry of the Greek princes who filled the throne of 
Byzantium,—the pious frauds of their monks and 
papas, combined with the credulity and superstition 
of an ignorant populace, nursed but never controlled, 
—have been continually loading it with new errors, 
new absurdities, and new corruptions. Though its 
priests are more numerous than those of any other 
church, its rites and forms infinitely complicated, and 
its fasts and festivals absorb about two-thirds of the 
year, it is scarcely possible to trace one genuine idea 
of Christianity in the minds of either the clergy or 
the laity, and but little of its influence, it is alleged, 
is to be discerned in their practice. 

Doctrings.] Like the. Catholic, this church recognises two 
sources Of doctrina—the Bible and tradition; wuder which Inst 
it comprehends not only those doctrines which were orally de- 
livered by the apostles, but also those which have been approved 
Of by the fathers of the Greek church, especially John of Damas- 
cus, a3 well as by seven general councils. The other councils, 
whose authority is valid in the Roman Catholic church, the G. 
church does ot recognise; nor does it allow patriarcis or synods 
to Introduce new doctrines. It is the only church which holds 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only: thus differ- 
ing from both Catholic and Protestant churches, which agree In 
deriving the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son. Like the 
Catholic church, it has seven sacramentse—baptism, chrism, the 
eucharist preceded by confession, penance, ordination, marriage, 
and supreme unction; but it holds threat full purification from ori- 
ginal sin in baptism requires an insmersion three times of the 
whole body in water, whether infants or adults are to be bap- 
tized, and in joining chrism (confirination) with it as the com- 
pletion of baptism. In ing, a3 to the eucharist, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, as well as the Catholic views of the host, 


it ordera the bread to be lenvened, the wine to be mixed with 


water, aul both elements distributed toevery one, even to infiant- 
children, the Infant-commeanicant receiving the bread broken in 
a spoon filled with the consecrated wine, All the clerry, with 
the exception of the inonks, and of the higher clergy chosen from 
among them, down, to the bishops inclusive, are allowed to marry 
a Virgin, but net a widow; mor are they allowed to marry a se- 
cond time. Widowed clergy are not permitted to retain their 
livings, but go into a cloister, where they are called Aieromonachi. 
The Greek church does nor regard the marriage of the laity as 
indlissoluble, and frequently grants divorees; but is as strict as 
the Catholic church with respect to the forbidden de; of re- 
lationship, especially of the ecclesiastical relationship of goil- 
parents; ndr does it allow the laity a fourth marriage, It differs 
from the Catholic church in andiuting with holy oil, not only the 
dying, but the sick, for the restoration of their licalth, the forgzive- 
ness of their sins, and the sanctification of their souls. It rejects 
the doctrines of purgatory, predestination, works of supercroga- 
tion, Indulgences and dispensations to the living; but a printed 


partics, at the request and for the comfort of the survivors; and it 
recognises no visible vicarof Christou earth. It moreover allows 
nocaryel, sculptured, or molten image of holy persons or subjects, 
The representations of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, and the saints, 
Which are objects of religious vencration in churches and private 
hotises, must be merely painted, or, at most, inlaid with precious 


stones. In the Russian churches, however, works of sculpture | 


are found on the altars. In the invocation of saints, and cspe- 
cially of the Virgin, the Greeks appear a3 zealous as the Catholics. 
They also hold relics, graves, and crosses sacred; and crossing 
in the name of Jesus, they consiler as of wonderful and blessed 
influence. Among the means of penance, fasts—at which it is 
not lawful to eat anything but froits, vegetables, bread, and fish 
—ure numerous. Wednesday and Friday of every week arc fasts; 
and they observe four great anual fasts, viz, 40 days before 
Buster, from Whitsuntide to the days of St. Peter and Paul; the 
fast of the Virgin Mary, from the Ist to the Lath of Ausust; and 
the apostic Philip's fram the 15th to the 26th of November; 
besides the day of the beheading of John, and of the elevation of 
the cross.—Thie services of the Greek churci: consist almost en- 
tirely in. outward forms, Preaching and catechizing coustitute 
the least part of it. In the 17th cent, preaching was strictly fur- 
bideen , ulider the czar Alexis, in order to prevent the 
diffusion of new doctrines. In Tarkey, preaching was contined 


alinost exclusively to the higher Greek clerzy, because they alone 
possessed + de pra lich sh 
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Each congregation has ite 





appointed choir of singers; the congregations themselves do not 
sling; and Instrumental music is excluded altogether from the 
Greek worship. Besides the masa, the Greck liturgy consists of 
passages of Scripture, prayers and lezends of the saints, and in 
the recitation of the creed, of of sentences which the officiating 
priest begins and the people continue and finish, The convents 
conform, for the most part, to the strict rule of St Basil, A 
Greek abbot is termed Aiguimenos, the abbess Atgumene. The 
abbot of a Greck convent which has several others under its 
inspection, is termed e@rchimandrite, and bas rank next below 
that of a bishop. The lower clergy consist of readers, singers, 
deacons, &c., and of priests, such as the popes and protopopes or 
arch-priests, who we the first clergy in the cathedrals and me- 
tropolitan churches. The members of the lower clergy can rise 
no higher than protopopes; for the bishops are chosen fron 
amony the monks, and from the bish archbishops, metropoll- 
tas, and patriarchs. It is reported that Russia has succeeded 
in obtaining preponderating influence in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of G., under the following circumstances, Through the instr- 
inentality of the Greek envoy at St. Petersburg, Missael, a priest. 
who had formerly been a kind of tutor to the king, waa seut to. 
Constantinople to negociate an union between the patriarch in 
that city and the synod of Athens. In the early part of their 
struggle against the Turks, the Greeks had been at different 
tines excommunicated their pattiarch, who resided at Con- 
stantinople, for having taken arms against the Sultan. Though 
the Greeks were well aware that these were not voluntary acta 
on the part of the patriarch, but that he was forced into them by 
the Porte, they yet thought it belter to renounce for a time the 
authority of the spiritual head of their church, and to establish 
an independent synod of their own, Since that period, till very 
lately, the members of the Hellenic church have been looked upon 
by their brethren of Stambul as schismatics. The patriarch of 
Constantinople had always refused to the synod of Athens the 
sacred oil necessary for the consecration of bishops, 50 that as the 
Greck prelates died-off their sees became vacant. It was to 
remedy this evil that the priest alluded to was lately sent to Con- 
stantinople. Aided by Russia his mission was soon ended; but 
the compact made with the patriarch, itis alleged, was one agreed 
upon at St. Petersburg, not that which had been arranged by the 
thinigters of Fagg bape The patriarchal decree makes no men- 
tion of the king, but declares the church to be self-governed, and 
independent in itself, having a synod of its own, the president of 
which shall be for life, and shall always be the archbishop of 
Attica; and that the other members of the synod shall be the 
whole of the canonical bishops of the kingdom, according to their 
seniority of consecration; so that the king has no longer the ap- 
polntment annually of the president and members of the ayuod, 
The church of Greece, however, is always to procure the holy 
chrism from the patriarchal church of Constantinople. By th 
compact the government of Athens is represented to have lost all 
Jurisdiction over the church, which for the future is to have its 
temporal and spiritual affairs administered or ruled by the will 
of the patriarch and synod of Constantinople. The Porte has no 
longer the power of life and death over the patriarch of the Greek 
church. That dignitary is at present the vicar of the Czar, whose 
protection he enjoys and whose orders le Is bound to execute, 
Over a relizious people like the Greeks their priests have always 
held immense influence; that influence is now in the hands of 
Russia, and the time perhaps is not far distant when she will use 
it to advance her projects of aggrandisement." [Public Journals] 
Greek language.] The language which we call Greek wos not 
the primitive language, for G. was originaily Inhabited by the 
Pelasgi. Their language, however, was extinct in the time of 
Herodotus, who asserts that it was different from the Hellente, 
and adds, that it is probable that the Hellenes have retained 
their original language, But on the question whence it origi- 


| nated, there is diversity of opinion; some derive it from the Per- 


sian, others from the Scythian,—two opinions w @ ot per. 
haps Incompatible with each other. Gut of G., it Was spoken in 
a great part of Asia Minor, in the 8 of Italy and Sicily, and In 
other regions which were settled by Grecian colonica. The 
figures of the oldest Phenician and Gteek letters differ much 
from the modern Hebrew and Greek letters. There have not 
been wanting persons, however, wlio assert that the art of writ- 


} ing was practised among the Pelasgi before the time of Cadmus; 


and this opinion, not unknown indeed to the ancients, but corro- 
berated by no alngle author of authority, has had its advocates in 
modern times. Others. on the coutrary, place the origin of the 
art of writing in G. moch later. The first who attracted atten- 
tlon to this point was Wood, in his Essay oa Homer. Wood's 
opinion is, that we may place the tlme when the use of the alpha- 
bet became common in (., and the beginning of prose writing. in 
about the same period, 554 B.c., and about as long after Homer, 
Wolf contends not only that Homer did not cominit to writing 
anything,—the skins of animals not having been used for writing 
till after his period, nor Egyptian papytus till the time of Psam- 
meticus, but that his verses were not committed to writing till the 
middle of the Gtheent.6 c. The modern Greeks speak a language 
resembling that of their ancestors in almost every respect, but 
tima, conquest, slavery, and the barbarism of ages, bave intros 
duced many new terms, aud altered the rales wh ies in cercain 
points. Inthe Romaic alphabet the same sound is given to no 


fewer than 5 letters, or combinations of letters; 1, 4% © thy 4 
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